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:ndian round table conference. 


Tlie Iiidiaii Bound Table Conference was iiiaugiirated by ills 
Majesty tbe King-Emperor, at a public session in tbe llojmi Gallery 
o,t‘ tbe Tiouse of Dords, on i2tii jNovember, 1930. 

Tbe full proceedings at this session are printed on pages 11 to 19. 

2. After tiie opening ceremony, tbe Conference decided, on tbe 
a^dvice of tbe Ensiiiess Committee (appointed at tbe close of tbe first 
session), to proceed to a general discussion in Plenary Session “ On 
tbe (Question wbetbcr tbe future constitution of India slioiild be on 
a federal or unitary basis.” Tbe Cbairman stated tbat be would 
put a liberal interpretation on tbe subject thus placed before tbe 
Conference, and would allow reierence to cognate questions and to 
questions wbicb tbe Conference inigbt tbiiiic were involved in tbe 
decision betw-^eeii a-constiiution of tbe iederal or unitary type. Tbe 
Conference did not intend tbat any conclusions sboidd be reac,ii.ed 
in tbis general discussion, but it was expected tbat tbe general trend 
of it would enable t,be Conference to frame its programme for 
Iiirtber discussion in (Joininittee. 

Tbe general discussion, wEicb lasted for live days, is contained 
ill pages 21. to 175. 

Tile debate ranged over a wide field, but its most striking feature 
was declaratious from Delegates from tbe Indian States opening tbe 
way to tbe consideration of a. new federal constitution, for India, 
embracing botb Britisb I.iidia and Indian States. 

3. On tbe conclusion of tbe general disciissio.tt tbe Conference, on 
t.Lie advice of tbe liusiness Oommittee, decided to set up a “ Federal 
.Eeiatioiis Co.niiiiittee to consider tbe structure of a federal system of 
government in India as regards relations between Indian States and 
iiritisli India, and relations between Provinces of Britisb India and 
tbe Centre, including tbe question of responsibility at the Centre, 
and to reconiniend tbe iiiain principles to be applied 

Tlie Lord Oliancelloi* framed tbe ■ following Ileads of Discussion 
ibr the Federal lleiatioiis Committee: — 

1 . 

Tlie compo.nent eie,inents of tbe Federation. 

2. *, t 

The type of Federal Legislature and tlie iiumlier of Chambers 
of wdi,icii -it should consist. . » 

... . 3 . . . . 

The poTvers of the Federal Legislature. ,■ 



The number of iiiembers composing' the Tederal Jjeg'islatiire, 
and if the Legisiataire is of more tlmn one ^Clminber, oigeacli 
Cliamber, and their distribution among' the tede rating units. 

5 . ^ 

The method wlnereby representatiTes from itritisb .l..n(iia and 
from the Indiaii States are to be chosen. 

6 . 

The conatitiition, clmractei'j powers ;rnd respivnsibiliTies of 
the Federal Executive. 

I . 

The powers of the Provincial Leg-i slain res. 

8 . 

The constitution, ciiaracter, |)Owers and responsibilities of the 
Provin cial Executives . 

9 . 

The provision, to be made to secure tlie willing co-operation 
of the minorities and the special interests. 

10 . 

The cpiestion of establishing a Supreme Court and its juris- 
diction. 

11 . 

The Defence Forces. 

12 . 

The relation of the Federal Executive and of the Proviiicia! 
Executives to the Grown. 

4. It was, however, found more convenient to woi’k thi'ougli a 
Oommittee of the Whole Conference, instead of through the Federal 
Belations Committee, and the Oommittee of t]\e Wliole set up lune 
sul}-Committee.s to consider the following questions : — 

fftihiecf- or terms of J^efereriec. 

r/i?s fon 

1. The C.Joniponont elements of tlie 18S — 

Feder;iti,nn. 286 

2. Tlio t.vito oi Fetiei'aJ Xiegi.slature and 
the nnniher of Cliainbers of n-jiich it 
■sliould consist. 

3. The powers of the Federal Lcnusiatum; , / 

4. The nuniher of 'inember.s.coniposing tlio 
Federal Legislature, and if the Legis- 
lature is of more titan one Chainber, 
of each Chamher and their distribu- 
tion among tiie federating ttults, 

6. Ij.'he nicthocl whereh.y: representjitire,? 
from .British India and from the 
Indian States are to be fho.sen. 

6. The constitution, character, pow'eiv 

■ and ..responsibilities of the Federa,i . ■ * 

„ :. Executive.." ■■ 


Name of sub- 
Comv.iitbee. 

I Federal StnioLu'e 



Name of sub- 
Committee. 

II Provincial Gonsti- 
tioii. 


Ill Minorities 


IV Bitrma 


V North-West 'Fron- 
tier Pro^'iuce, 


VI Franchise 
VII Defence , 


VIII Services 
IX Sind 


Sub'iect or terms of Meference. 


Page in 
this vol. 


The powers of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures. The constitution, character, 
powers and responsibilities of the 
Provincial Esecntives. 


2S7— 

314 


The provision to be made to seeure the 
willing co-operation of the niinorities 
and the special interests. 

To consider the nature of the con- 
ditions which would enable Burma 
to be separated from British India 
on equitable terms and to I’e- 
commend the best way of semiring 
this end. 

To consider what modifications, if any, 
are to be made in the General Pro- 
vincial Constitution to meet the special 
cii'cumstances of the North-West 
F ront i er Province . 


315— 

3g7 


338— 

S59 


360— 

366 


On what main i^rinciples is the Fran- 367-r- 
chlse to be based for men and women. 372 

To consider questions of political prin- 373 — 
ciple relating to Defence, other than 383 

strictly constitutional aspects to be 
considered under Heads 6 (Powers of 
Executive) and 12 (Relations with the 
Crown). 

The relations of tiie Services to the new 384 — 

political .stnictnre.s. 392 

'flic question of constituting Sind as a 3®3-^ 
separate Province. 397 


5, .It wdli be seen that tlie first six of the Lord Glianeellor’s Heads 
were referred to the Federal 8tructiire sub-Goiiimittee, Heads 7 and 
8 to the Provincial Constitution siih-Coninrittee, Head 9 to tlie 
Minorities sul)-(jominittee and Meaii 11 (so far as it is separable 
from llead.s (i and 12) to the Defence sub-Coimnittee. It was agreed 
that Head 10 should also be examined 1 )y the Federal Strneture 
snb-Coinmittee. Lack of time prevented this being done, but the 
Lord Chancellor made a statement on the subject in the closing 
Pleiiarj' Sessions (.‘fee page 398), Head 12 W'as not forinall 3 r dis- 
cussed as a separate subject by the Federal Structure siib-Committee 
(or Provincial Constitution sub-Committee), but was considered 
ill relation to the discussions which took place on Head 6. 

It will also be seen that snb-Coinmittees 11", V, VI, VTII and 
IX dealt with subjects outside the range of the original Fedei'c.l 
llehitioiiB Committee. 

6. The Conmiittee of the Whole Conference, in remitting the 
above siibject.s to its .siil)-Committees, did not liold any previous 
discussimi in Comiiiittee of the TVliole on the subject matter so re- 
ferred, except in the case of the {|ueRtion of tlie separation of 
Burma. The discussion in the Committee of, tile Whole which 
p,i f-vedf d the setting up of sub-Committee TV is contained in pages 
ITfi lo 186 of this Volume. 


7. Tile lleports of tiie siib-Cjoiiiiiiittees were received by tli.e 
Committee of tlie Whole and noted by it after observations iiad 
been made on each. The Cliairmaii gave a, ruling' on the procedure 
of tile Committee of the Whole Conference with regard to the 
fieports of siib-GomiaitteeSj namei}^, that the Committee would not 
proceed to pass the lieports as decisions of the Committee, but 
vfoiiid note them as presented by the various sub-Committees ; 
observations made on the sub-Committees' reports in the Committee 
of the Whole Conference -were also to be noted and used for the 
guidance of tiiose udio would be finally responsible for taking 
account of the proceedings of the Conference. 

The text of the Iteport of eacb. siib-Coiiiiiiittee, imiiiediateij’ 
followed by the proceedings in Committee of the Whole Conference 
when it was presented, is printed in the section of this volume 
comprised in pages 18<S to 397. 

8. The Conference in Pienury Bession received and noted the 
Beports of the nine sub-Committees submitted by the Committee of 
the Whole Conference, with the comments thereon, and a final debate 
in Plenary Session took place on 16th and 19th Jan., 1931, ranging 
over the whole of the work of the Conference, at the close of w' hich the 
Conference unanimously adopted the Resolution printed on page 473 
accepting the Reports of the snb-Committees (and comments thereon 
in Committee of the Whole) as ‘‘ material of the liighest value for 
use in the framing of a constitutiorBiiu' liidia, niinbodying as the}' 
do a substantial measure of agTeeinent on the main ground-plan”. 

9. The Prime Minister’s elosiilg speech on 19th January c;o:ii- 
"tained a declaration on beiia,if of Ili.s iCa.jesty’s (Joveriinient. The 
full proceedings of the final Plenary Sessions are tionluined on 
pages 398 to 489. 

10. As stated above, the opening session was held iii 

The press were also admitted to the last session of tin:; Confe:f'ejiee, 
at which the Prime Minister’s speech was made. Keitlier riress nor 
public were admitted to other sessions, but information as io tlii* 
proceedings was given to the press by the Information Cdhcers of: tlm 
Conference 'acting under the general control of a (kmvmiiler', 
appointed by the (kmfereiice, consiMing of Mr. Wodgwood Bcsiii, 
Mr. Chintamani and Mr. Rushbrook Williams. 

11. A vsuppleiuenlary Toluisie will be made avaibiidie, riue 
(iourse, containiug proceedings in the suti-Cornmittr'es ami iL- 
meinoranda circulated to the C(Uifermic<‘ or its tfomrniilces, 

(Tbe Reports of the sub-Commitietrs, ihc (kmfero'ime Resolurio!; 
of i9th Janiia'j'y, aud tlm Prime Miulsier’s closing SiM,‘ecl{--v;].Tpji 
are contained in this 'V'olume-'-have aireadly' Imen presented lo 
Parliament in the ])relimiii:.iry (hnnuand leaner Cmd. 3779 of jlhll.i 

27th JariKarij, 79S1. 
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INDIAH STATES DELEGATION. 

OoLONEL His Highness the Mahahaja of Al\a 


' iOio Bnh;ichir Ivrishnama Chari, CJ.T.E., aeted as a Delegate wlien H.H. 
the i\l'aliara,ia. of Gaekwar of Barocia w<is ahseiit. « 

t Pj-esidenb of tlie Conference at Plenarv Session of 12th Nor., 

t Eleek'd Depiitv PreKident of the Conference at Pleiian^ Session of 17tli 

Nop, 1030. ' ; , , , : 

§ Elected. “ Cliainnoii,” of the Oo,ii.fereiice at Plenarv Session of 17tli Nov.," 

1030. ■ ' , 

■ i r> ) 




7. Tke E-eports ot the sub-Committees were received by tiie 
Committee of tlie Whole and noted by it after observations had 
been made on each. The Chairman gave a ruling on the procedure 
of the Committee of the Whole Gonference with regard to the 
Reports of siib-CominitteeSj namely, that the Committee would not 
proceed to pass the Ileports as decisions of the Committee, but 
would note them as presented by the various sub-Coinmittees ; 
observations made on the sub-Committees^ reports in the Coimiiittee 
of the Whole Conference were also to be noted and used for the 
guidance of those who would be finally responsible for taking 
aeeoiiiit of the proceedings of the Conference. 

The text of the Eepori; of each. siib-Coniinittee, immediately 
followed by the proceedings in Committee of the Whole Conference 
when it was presented, is printed in the section of this voliinie 
comprised in pages 188 to 897. 

8. The Conference .in Plenary vSession received and noted the 
Eeports of the nine siib-Committees siibmitfed by the Committee of 
the Whole Ooiifereuce, with the comments thereon, and a final debate 
in Plenary Session took place on 16th and 19th Jan., 1931, ra.iiging' 
over the whole of the work of the Conferenc-e, at tlie close of which the 
Conference unanimously adopted tlie Eesolution printed on page 473 
accepting the Ileports of the sub-Conmiittees (and comments thereon 
in Committee of the Whole) as material of the highest value for 
use in the framing of a constitution for India,, embodying' as they 
do a substantial measure ot agreement on the main ground-plan 

9. The Prime Minister’s closing speech on 19tii Ja.iuiary eo.ii“ 
tained a declaration on behalf of TIis Majesty’s (ioverniiient. T.l;ie 
full proceedings of the final Plenary Sessions are contained on 
pages 398 to 489. 

10. As stated above, the opening session was held in public. 
The press were also admitted to the last sessio)ro.[‘ the (.')i>,nf‘erence, 
at which the Prime Minister’s speech wuivS made. .Neither press nor 
public were admitted to other sessions, but information as to tlie 
proceedings was given to the press by the Information Officers of 
Conference acting under the general control of a (Joiurtiitietg 
appointed by the Conference, .co,usisting of Mr. WedgwtiOd Beno , 
Mr. Ohmtamani and Mr, lliishbrook Williams. 

11. A snp})iemeutary Volume will be uiad»* available. In diU ' 
course, containing proceedings in the sub-(b.mmi.i!ecs and Cir 
memoranda circulated to the Conference or its Cnmmi^rc(>^. 

(The Reports of the stib-Committees, the Conferciict- Resnhiii'.j. 
of f9th Jlnnmry, and the IMine Ministers closing spoecli- r. hi'-lt 
are contaiinui In this Vohime~-diave alread 3 " bcfu pi-c.-aiifod 
Fariiaiaent in the preliminary Ooi'm.nan^c^ Paper I'anl. 3713 of 197:1 

27th Jammnf, 1931, - : : ■ 
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SPEECH DEMl'EREB BY HIS MAJESTY THE MEG- 

EMPEROR. 

It aifords Me muck satisfaction to welcome in tlie Capital of 
My Empire the representatiTes of the Princes, Chiefs and People of 
Iiulia., and to inaugurate their Conference with My Ministers and 
with representatives of the otiier Parties composing’ the Parliament 
in whose precincts we are assembled. 

More than once the Sovereign has summoned historic assemblies 
on the soil of India, but never before have British and Indian 
Statesmen and lluiers of Indian States met, as you now meet, in 
one place and round one table, to discuss the future system of 
government for India and seek agreement for the guidance of 
Sly Parliament as to the foundations nj)on which it must stand. 

Hearly ten years ago, in a message to My Indian Legislature, 

I dwelt upon the significance of its establishment in the constitution- 
al progress of India. Ten years is but a brief span in the life of 
any Nation, iDut this decade has witnessed, not only in India but 
throughout all the Nations forming the British Commonwealth, a 
quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations of Nationhood 
wdiich defy the customary measurement of time. It should therefote 
be no matter of surprise to tlie men of this generation that, as was 
then coiiteniplated, it should have become necessary to estimate 
and review the results of what was begun ten jmars ago and to make 
further provision for the future. Such a review has been lately 
carried out by tlie Statutory Commission appointed by Me for that 
ipiirpose and you will have before you the outcome of their labours, 
together with other contributions which have been or can be made 
to the solution of the great problem confronting you. 

No words of Mine are needed to bring home to yon the momen- 
tous character of the task to which 5''ou have set your hands. Each 
■one of you will, with Me, be profoundly conscious how much 
depends, for the whole of the British Commonwealth, on the issue 
■of your consultations. This community of interest leads Me to 
■count it as of happy augury that there should be present to-day 
the representatives of My Governments in all the Sister States of 
that' Commonwealth. ^ ■ w 

I shall follow the course of your proceedings . with the closest 
and most sympathetic interest, not indeed withcrat anxiety but 
vfith a greater confidence. The material conditions which surround 
the lives of My subjects in India affect Me nearly, and will be ever 
present in your thoughts during;, yonr foidhcoming : deliberations,^ 
'Vp' { ITT;.;:- 



I have also in mind the just claims of majorities and minoritieSs of 
men, and women, of town dwellers and tillers of the soil, of land- 
lords and tenants, of the strong and the weak, of the rich and the 
poor, of the races, castes and creeds of which the body politic is 
composed. For these things I care deeply. I cannot doubt that 
the true foundation of self-government is in the fusion of siich 
divergent claims into mutual obligations and in their recognition 
and fulfilment. It is My hope that the future government of India 
based on this foimclation will give expression to her honourable 
aspirations. 

May yoiir discussions point the way to the sure achievement of 
this end, and iQ.ay yoxir names go down to history as those of men 
who served India well, and whose endeavonrs advanced the happi- 
ness and prosperity of ail My beloved People. 

I pray that Providence may grant yon in bonnteoiis measure, 
wisdom, patience and goodwill. 

’After ff is Majesty had left the Royal Gallery ami after the Com-panif 
had resumed their seats, HIS HIGHNESS THE. MlHARUi 
OF PATIILA (Gliaiicelloi’' of the Chamhef of PriiiiCes) said : — 

The gracious Address which His Majesty The King-Emperor has 
just delivered strikes a responsive chord in our hearts, and if we can 
succeed in following the lead which he has given us, I feel confident 
that our deliberations will be crowned with success. In proposing 
that the Prime Minister of Great Britain, The Rt. Hon. Mr. .James 
Ramsay MacDonald, should be. appointed. Chairman: to presid,e nver 
the deliberations of the Conference, I know I am voicing the wisli 
of all present. I can assure you, Mr. Prime Minister, that all of us, 
whether we are Princes or Ministers, , .who represe;iit the Indian 
States, will co-operate most heartily with- Great Britain and ivith 
British India m working for the solution of the problems which 
jointly eoiifrout us. As Cliancellor of the Chamber of Princes I have 
the honour to propose that the Prime Minister should be a]>p<iiijted 
as Chairraai] of the Conference to preside over onr deliberations. 


HIS HIGHNESS THB^ AGA KHIN. 

I have grexit pleasure in seconding the proposal of His Ilioliness 
the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

{The Chair v:as then taken hy the Prime. Minister.) 

SPEECH DELI¥ERED BY MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

I have, fir?t of ail, to thank the Maharaja of Patiala and 
His Highness the xiga Khan for the very generous and hearty 
way in which they moved the proposition which lias been carried 
so unanimously. 



My first, duty as Ciiairman of tills Confereiice is to ask your 
consent — and I know it will be fortlicoiiimg in full measure — tliat I 
should convey oiir Iminble duty to His Majesty, and an expression 
of the loyal gratitude with which we have welcomed his gracious 
presence here and of the inspiration wliich his words have given ns. 
I know also that yon would have me include in your message our 
loyal and grateful appreciation of the kindly solicitude of Her 
Majesty the Queen which my Indian friends have been privileged 
to experience already. Hor are we imraindful that it is to His 
Majesty’s gracious permission that Ave owe the honoiir of holding 
our meeting in this Chamber to-day and hereafter in the Eoja'I 
Palace of St. James’s. We are deeply sensible of these signal 
marks of Their Majesties’ sympathy and favour. 

I am very conscious of the respoiisibiiiW ;yoii have put upon me. 
But responsibility lies heavily on us all at this Conference. Por we 
are now at the very birth of a rierv history. The declarations made 
by British Sovereigns and Statesmen from time to time that Great 
Britain’s work in India wuis to prepare her for self-gwernmeiit ha^^e 
been plain. If some say that they have been applied with woeful 
tardiness, I reply that no 'permanent evolution has seemed to anyone 
going through it to be anything* but tardy. I am never disturbed 
by people aaTio say I have not fulfilled my pledges, pirmded 1. am 
fulfilling them. We have met to try and register by agreement a 
recognition of the fact that India has reached a distinctive point in 
her constitutional evolution. WBiatever that agreeineiit may be, 
there will be some who avill say that it is not good enough or that it 
goes too far. Let them say so. We must boldly come o'ut and 
appeal to an intelligent and infornied public opinion. The men 
who eo-oporate are tlic pioiu'ers of progress. Uivil disorder is the 
Avay of reaction. It destroys the social moniality from svliieli all 
eonstiiulionul d(‘velopm.ent derives its source and upon which all 
stal'de internal administration is based. 

The task that lies ahead of us is beset by difficulties for the 
solution of which the past affords no ready-made guide; there are 
stub])oni diversities of tIcav that have still to be brought together, 
and cont':Ii(;ting' interests that Iiave hitherto proA-ed irreconeilable. 

Could any issues he more motnentoAis than those Ave are facing 
this morning F Uotild any, at the same time, be more enticing to 
meii Avho kve to make the rough, j)laces smooth ? We must bring 
to our task nil the resources of luutuai tru.st, of practical sagacity, of 
statesmanship, AThich. Ave can command. 

This is not the time etmu .for reciting, to .say nothing of p.re~ 
judgittg, our prohiems. We shall meet them as Ave proceed. Let ms 
them ns men determined to surmount them. Why .not? What 
problems (?f groAvtli aiid of deA^elopinent in liljeriy and institutions 
have our petsples not faced, and united Ave remain, in spite of all our 
diversities, beeause of our skill in harmonising* dilftg’eiices by rea- 
sonable .mutual accommodation. Proof of that is that very goodly 
array of distinguished Prime Ministers aaPo haA’-e heen Avitii us for 
the last fcAV Aveeks consulting about Dmninion affairs. 



His Majesty’s presence at tiie opening of our deliberations 
enabled ns to understand botii tlie streiigtli and^ tlie flexibility of the 
bond wliicli binds our whole Coiiimoiiwealtli of Nations together in 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The atteiidniice of y:'epreseiita" 
fives of the Doiiiinioii Governments is an earnest of tlie interest and 
goodwill with which the sister-States in the Coin inoiiwea 1th of 
Hations will follow our labours. The association of the Princes for 
the -fi.rst time in joint conclave with ,represeiitatives_ of the people of 
British India is' symholicai of the gradual moulding t^tgether of 
India into one whole. And when I turn to tli(- rcpicseniatives of 
British Iiidin, I am inindfiil, it is true, of India’s dilU'-itMii cniiiimmi- 
ties and languages and interests, but I am reminded still more of 
the quic-keniiLg and unifying influences which have grown up 
irresistibly from her contact with Great Britain, and also, and still 
deeper, of the aspirations for a. united India which w-ere in the 
iiiincls of her phiiosopiiers and her rulers before the first English 
trader set foot on her shores. Hor is it without significance that we, 
wdio, though not of India, also seek India’s honour, are drawn from 
all three Parties in this Parliament, on the iritei'-plaj of whose 
rivalries, no less than ideals, is built up our British system of 
(Toveriiment. But apart from these things, surely, the simple fact 
that we liave come here to sit at one table with the set and sole pur- 
pose of India’s advancement wdthin the companionship of the Coiii- 
inonweaitli, is in itself an undeniable sign of progress towards tliat 
end, and also an inspiring challenge to reardi. agreement. 

We must now begin our labours. Things have been said in the 
past, whether in anger, in Hiiidness or for mischief, which we had 
better forget at this table. Whatever be the story tliat is to be 
written of this Conference, be assured a story wt^lbe written. Let 
iiB strive to make it worthy of the best political genius of our peoples 
arid to add hy it to tlie respect paid by the world to both our nations. 

SPEECH DEUYESED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARlJt 

GAEKWIR OF BARO01. 

On this momentous occasion in the history of India and Ihe 
Emjure, it is my privilege to address to you a fe'w w'ords on behalf 
of the Indian States llelegation here assembled to take |mrt in 
the C(iuferen(.‘e which His Majesty the King-Emperor has to-day 
been graciously ])leased to open. 

W'e are deeply beholden to His Majesty to whom. 1 Leg you, 
Mr. Prime M,mister, to convey our sentiments of Loyalty to Iris 
Throne and Person. 

These historic precincts have wdtnessed many Oonferencies 
fraught^ witli import; but I doubt if ever before they have been the 
scene of such a one as this, when the issues at stake involve the 
prosperity and^ contentment of India’s millions and the greatness of 
the British Empire. 

_By the concession in generom? measure of the nspiratinns of the 
Princes and Peoples of India, and. hy that alone, can realisation 



Be given to tlie noble words of Tictoria, tlie great Queen, as 
expressed ill a famous Proclamation; — 

They are these: — 

In their prosperity will be Our strength; in their content- 
ment Our security; in their gratitude Onr best reward/’ 

May we all labour whole-heartedly, with rn iitiial trust and good- 
will, for the attainment of so great an end. 

SFEBCH DELIYERED BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MMMAMMA 
OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR (Pm-Chancelloi’ of the Chamhef 

of PH’nces) . 

I must express our deep gratitude to His Most Gracious Majesty 
for the cordial welcome tendered to us, and I pray^ that Providence 
may grant to us the vision and the will to realise the hopes 
expressed in tliose inspiring words uttered this morning by our 
beloved King-Emperor, 

Tills is the first occasion on which the Princes of India in person 
sit at the Conference Table along with representatives of British 
India and of His Majesty’s Government to discuss the political 
future of India. Allied by treaty with the British Crown and 
within onr territories independent rulers, we have come here with a 
full sense of responsibility to onr States and to all India. As allies 
of Britain, we stand solidly by the British connexion. As Indians 
and loyal to the Land whence we derive our birth and infant 
nurture, we stand as solidly as the rest of onr countrymen for our 
Land’s enjoyment of a position of honour and equality in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Our desire to co-operate to the best 
of our ability with all sections of this Conference is a geuniiie desire ; 
so too is genuine our determination to base our co-operation upon 
the realities of the present situation. 

Neither England nor India can afford to see this Conference end 
in failure. We must approach our task resolved to succeed and to 
overcome all difficulties. We all will have to exercise much 
patience, tact and forbearance ; we must be inspired by mutual 
understanding and good- will. We needs must give and take. If we 
succeed, it is England no less than India which gains, If w^e fail, 
it is Imlia no less than England which loses. We are not assembled 
to dictate or accept terms; we are met together to adjust mutual 
intei'ests for the common benefit. 

The task confronting this Conference is a gigantic one. In the 
case of no people would such an aim as ours be easy of accomplish- 
ment. In the case of India, the complexity of the factors in unique. 
But we believe that difficulties exist only to he surmounted, and, 
by the Grace of God, with good-will and sympathy on botli sides, 
surmounted they shall be. 

With the noble words of the King-Emperor'“s speecli still ringing 
in our ears, we Princes affirm that this Conference shall not fail 
through any fault of ours. 




SPEECH DEM¥ERED BY SIB MUHAMMAD AEBIB HIDARI. 


The address wliicli we have been prmlegecl to hear to-day from 
the lips of His Majesty The King-Emperor, full as it is of that 
personal sympatliy to which every Indian heart readily responds, 
will prove an inspiration and a guide for all of us. 

His Exalted Highness the Kizam, whose representative on the 
Indian States Delegation I have the honour to be, counts amongst 
his proudest titles that of '' Faithful Ally of the British Govern- 
ment.” For 150 years the Kizanis have held steadfast to this 
alliance — “ an alliance in perpetuity,” as the treaties proudly pro- 
claim it to be. 

AvS with Hyderabad, so with ail States; and I can assure the 
peoples of the Empire and the wmrld at large that no hand shall 
sever the ties which bind the Princes to the Crown. 


At the same time the States, autonomous within their own 
borders, can fully sympathise with the aims and ideals of the 
peoples of British India and are ready to work in harmony with 
them for the Greater and United India, whieli we all hope may be 
the outcome of our deliberations. 


It is in this spirit we enter the Conference, and in this spirit we 
shall do ail that lies in our power to assist in the solution of the 
problems of our country and the satisfaction of her aspirations. 

Fjvery race, creed and region has ife own distinct contribution, to 
make to tlie conimoii weal, and we of the States for our part bring 
with US no mean inherit ance-~the : traditions and culture haiidecl 
■clown from .spacious days, when in politics,, arts and science India 
stood umongst the foremost peoples of the world - 

We approach our ta.sk, which is beset with so many difficulties, 
in all Iiumility, trusting not in our owm power, but in tlie guiding 
hand of the Divine Providence. 


SPEECH DELIYERED BY MR. Y. S. SRINIYAS-A SISTRI,. 

We all feel heartened to our task by .the gracious and inspiring 
words of His Majesty. They contain lessons wdiich we must practise 
if we would sncceecF ill the enterprise about to begin. Sir, under 
your sagacious iuul often proved guidance. Tlic Ciowu is i'lm 
■symbol both of power am] of nnity and draw.s imr Isearts .iii wllliug- 
homage and reverence. It is more. .It is the nrantain of justice, 
freedom and equality among the varioms peoples of the ('ommon- 
w'ealth. Loyalty, therefoi’e, enjoins the faitlifnl and uncoasii)g 
purmit of llio.se idea].:; and w’e should bo failing in our duty ihe 
Crow'll if we know'ingly tolerated, anywhere under tlie Biiii.sh iiag', 
conditions that produced injirstiee, inequality or uiulne restricriffu-; 
on the gruwih of rctinmunities. Tliis Cbiit'erein'e w'ill e.unldt* nil 
parties interested in India to bring together tlieir ideas on ilic sid}- 
ject of her contentment and peaceful advaiire to the fuliThinmi- of 
her destiny. Bold and candid .speech is required, but also nmdrt’.'t-' 
tion, forliearance and readiness to appreciate differing views. Alrwe 
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all the Tision of India as a whole iniist shine brightly in oiir hearts^ 
and her strength and prosperity must be the sovereign considera- 
tion governing all our plans. Yon will hear, Sir, many claims and 
counsels, and some of them may he in partial conflict. Our united 
prayer is that somehow, through the magic of yoitr personality, 
these discordant claims will be reconciled and these fragmentary 
counsels may be gathered into one complete scheme so that this 
table, whatever its exact physical shape, may be hereafter re-> 
membered in history as the table of rounded wisdom and statesman- 
ship. Through all the clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding 
that darken the problem two statements of policy shine like bright 
stars by wdiose light we can guide ourselves. They both have the 
indisputable antiiority of Sis Majesty’s Government. One was 
made by His Excellency the Yicero^' just a year ago ; it was to the 
effect that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as 
contemplated in the declaration of August, IBII, is the attainment 
of Dominion Status. The other was made by him in rluly this year.. 
It promised India the enjoyment of as large a degree of management 
of her own. affairs as could be sliown to be compatible with the 
necessitj^ of making provision for those matters in regard to which 
she was not yet in a position to assume responsibility. Our allotted 
task is to interpret these statements liberally and translate them 
courageously into concrete proposals for the benefit of India and 
the increased glory of the Commonwealth, 

SPEECH DELI¥ERED BY MR. M. A. JINNAH. 

May I, at the very outset, say that we appreciate greatly the 
signal marks of sympathy and kindness on the part of Their Majes- 
ties referred to by you and I am sure we all consent in full measure 
that you should convey our grateful acknowledgments as proposed 
by you. 

This is not an occasion for long speeches nor can I here at this 
moment discuss some of the vital issues which are uppermost in 
our minds; but every one here -will agree with m,e wTien I say that it 
is very fortunate indeed that a Statesman of your calibre and 
experience. Sir, has honoured us by agreeing to preside over our 
deliberations, notwithstanding your other multifarious and respon- 
sible duties ; and I sincerely pray that your expression of confidence 
in the ultmate success of this Conference may prove true. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that you referred to the fact that 
the declarations made by British Sovereigns and Statesmen from 
time to time that Great Britain’s work in India was^to prepare her 
for self-government have been plain ”, and may I point out further, 
that the announcement made as recently as 31st October, 1929, by 
His Excellency the Yiceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Goveiriment, 
declared thatiii their judgment it was implicit in the Declaration 
of 19iT that the natural issue of India’s constitutiomd progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 

But I must emphasise that India now expects translation and 
fulfilment of these declarations into action. 
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Tliere never was a more momentous or grayer issue in tlie history 
of our two nations ilian tiie one w^e are called upon to face tO“day 
and upon the solutioii of wliicli hangs the fate of nearly one-fi.fth of 
the population of the world. 

We welcome the association of the Princes wuth the representa- 
tives of tlie people of British India and I share.: the hope with you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, that all parties and interests and communities 
concerned will bring to bear upon the task before us — to use your 
■words — ail tbe resources of mutual trust, practical sagacity and 
statesmanship 'which they can command. 

In eoiiclusion, I must express my pleasure at the presence of the 
Dominion prime Ministers and Eepresenta, tires. I am glad tlyit 
■they are here to Witness the birth of a new Dominion of India which 
■wo-uld be ready to march along with them \rithin the British 
Coinnionwealtli of nations. 

SPEECH DELIYERED BY MR, BA PE. 

The Burmese Delegates are deeply sensible of the signal honour 
which has been done to Burma by the selectio'u of a Biirman to 
speak on this momentous and historic occasion. It is an hoiimir 
which will cause, genuine pleasure and satisfaction to our country- 
ihen; a.Tid on their behalf I wish to say how grateful -^ve are to His 
Majesty The King for the gTacioiis words he has spoken to us to-day; 
and I humbly beg leave to assure him of. our loyaltj^ to him and Iiis 
lioyal Consort. It has caused us heartfelt satisfaction to see him 
.re.'itored to health and Ive pray that he may live long to preside over 
the destinies of this great Empire. 

Tli.e people of Burma are very grateful to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for arranging this Bound Table Conference, and we believe 
that a frank and full and friendly discussion can only result in. good, 
hotli fo]‘ the per>j)le of Britain and of Burma. We beiieve 'rha.t 
friendly discus.sioii vtill I'enio'S’e obstacles and solve probleuis that', 
viewed from one standpoint, only appear insiuniiountabjle or 
insoluble. , 

We desire to thank His Majesty’s Government, the polilic.al 
Parties and leaders and the people of E.ngla'ih:l for flse heartw wel- 
come 'fliey have given, to us and 'for the g“enei'ous ]ios|ritalitv thor 
have extended to us. 

The ease of Burma is in some ways a special one, but we bri'iia- 
to tlie Conference in the fullest measure goodwill and co-o].>erution, 
confident that the result of our joint deliberations will promote ibe 
political progress of Burma and satisfy tlio aspiratio-iis of its people 
and increase their prosperity and happiness. "We have come to the 
Conference with high hopes that, if I may be permitted to adopt 
the words that you. Sir, used on another ' occasion only two rlnvs 
ago, our liberty will be broadened, so that we may live w'ith you 
unde]‘ the .sanie_ Crown, enjoying that freedom in self-governiucnf 
whirdi is es.seiitial for national self respect and contentment. A- 
Burmaiis we love Burma our country. We believe in it and in tbe 



greatness tliat lies tefore it. We look to England witJi friendskip 
and affection and liope tliat we shall soon take onr place with other 
Doiiiinioiis as equal partners in the great British Empire. 


Chairman: Tour Highness, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We have a little piece of 1)113111688 to do which will only keep ns in 
this sitting for a few minutes. . I nnderotand that, as a result of the 
exchange of views privately, an agreement has been come to which 
enables me to propose this . resolution * — 

“ Thai a Conimittee to a;dvise the Conference on the conduct 
of hiisiiiess shall he constituted, composed of the following 
sixteen Delegates, each of whom shall have the right to 
nominate another Delegate to take liis place in liis absence : 

I:Iis Highness The Maharaja of Alwar. 

Mr. Benn. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner, 

Sir Hnhert Carr. 

Colonel Haksar. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. . 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail. 

Mr. Jayakar. 

Mr. Jinnah, 

Sir Bhiipendra Hath Mitra. 

The Marcpess of Heading. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm. 

SB Muhammad Shafi. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Sardar Sahib Ujjal Singh.-^ 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Chairman : That resolution . having heen adopted, the Session 
will now adjourn. The first sitting of the Committee that has just 
been appoiiited will he held at 3-30 this afternoon at St. James’s 
Paliice, and this Conference itself is adjoumed until Monday, the 
17th Hovemher, at IO-SO a.m.,- at St. James’s Palace. 


Plenary Session^ 17th November^ 1930s 

Chairiruni : It i? ruT lioiiour, first of all, to read to you a 
eomrauuicatioii tvliiffi I liave received from His Majesty’s Private 
Secretary, Lord Stariifordliain : — 

“ Tile Kiiio' lias received tlie Prime Minister’s siiliinissioii ot 


tlje iiiessan-e of vesterdav from the 


T,,rlO 


nlian Koumi 'laoie 
Majesty for 




Conference exprossinc "latitude to liis ivlajesty for tiiider- 
takiii" the opening r-erenioiiy and also iliankino' tiio (tnceii for 
tlie kindly solicitudt- vLieli Her Majesty has displayed toward' 
the elates. Tliis f‘oninjnnicatioi.i’'' luis noon reeoiveJ witii 
much saiisfactiou liv Their Majesties,” 

There- is liotliiap' for me to say to-day except to woicoiuv’ \'or. 
most heartily to this Coitference. My friends, there are two tliinp,' 
that we will keep in mind. Hirst of all, we are poinp to co-0])eja1(- 
together; secondly, every one of ns must lie aniraateil hy the 
deterininalioii in succeed. 


The test of this was as follows: — 

The Delegates to the Indian Hound Table Confererme at theii 
first ineGtiiig', and as their fir.st official act, desire to present 
their respectful duty to the Eing. The Delegates join iti loyal 
gratitude to libs Majesty- for iiaving hoiiouied the o])enina‘ uf 
the Goufereiico witli His gracious presence, ami for the iurcpira- 
tion whieli the words of His Speech have given tlicm. They 
are most sensible of the kindly solicitude wddcdi Her Majesty 
The Queen has displayed towards them; and they desire to ssub- 
rait their grateful apjjreciation for the honour which, by tliese 
and other nlarks of favour, Their Majesties liave done to the 
Conference, 
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THE: GENEHAL DISCUSSION."^ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sa'prii : Mr. Prime Minister, tlie responsibility 
wliicb. has been east upon my slioiilders in presenting tlie case 
my country to yon is very great, but I will beg Boiiie patience on, 
your part, for tlie subject is great and complicated. It involves 
many delicate issues aSecting not only India but tbe relations of 
India to England, 

Let me tell you at tlie outset tliat we are liere to add, if we can, 
a briglit chapter to the history of the relations of England and 
India. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you and other British statesmen have, in 
the long course of your political experience and duties, been accus- 
tomed to preside over, or to be associated with, so many Conferences 
of an international character that it ill becomes a humble politician 
like me from, across the seas to tell you that so many hopes are 
bound up with the success of this Conference. An anxious, restless 
India is watching you. May I also add that the eyes of the whole 
world are on you, Not onlj" are we Indians on our trial, but, if 
I may respectfully say so, and if I may beg you not to misunder- 
stand me, the whole of British statesmanship is on its trial. 

This is absolutely the first time in the history of the connection 
of India with England that such a big gesture has been made by 
England towards India. It is a gesture which means that Indians 
and Engl ishnien should sit round the table, not to enter merely into 
a clash of ideas, but, if possible, to evolve a constitution for the 
country, which may settle our difficulties for all time to come, and 
wffiich may enable us to settle down to constructive work. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only ask you to hear with me when I 
remind you of the circumstances under which this Conference Ims 
been called. Last year— I believe it was on the 31st Octoher, 1920 
■ — His Excellency Lord Irwin, for whom, let me tell you frankly, 
I hav€> a genuine admiration— a Tieeroy who is very iiiueh inis- 
understood, to m,y surprise, in his conntry, and let me say also 
in my country, but "whose heart is with us — I feel assured about 
it — .nuide that famous announcement. The secret histo,ry us to 
I'low that announcement came to be made bus yet to be written, 
luit ^re must take that announcement as an a(‘,complisl'.ed 
'Yl.ui pledged yourself there to eertairi ideas, to a, certain policy, 
and this Conference has been convened to implement that ]>olicy. 
In his speech, which Lord Irwin delivered on tlie Otli T'aly last 
to the Indian Legislature, he again referred to that matter in 
these Avoids, that "the purpose of this Couiere-nce tvas that the 
spokesmen of Great Britain and India "wo-uld take free coniisel 
together upon the measures which his Government would later 
present to Parliament, and ii I may be permitted to refer to a 
letier tvhich Lore! Irwin addressed to my distinguished friend, 

* paragraph 2 of Introducfcory Note (p. 1), 



Mr. Jayakar, and myself when we started on a mission wliicli un- 
fortimately has faile'd, His Excellency wrote as follows: — 

It remains my earnest desire, as it is that of my Govern- 
ment and, I have no clonbt, also that of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to do everything that we can in onr respective spheres to 
assist the people of India to obtain as large a degree of manage- 
ment of their own affairs as can be shown to be coiisisteot 
with making provision for those matters in regard to which 
they are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. 
Wliat those measures may he, and what provisions may be 
made for them, will engage the attention of the Conference; 
but I have never believed that, with mutual confidence on both 
sides, it slioiild be impossible to reach agreeiuent.” 

It is in that spirit and for that purpose that we have come ; and 
let me tell yon, Sir, that we have come here across the seas in the 
midst of the gibes and ridicule of our own countrymen. We have 
alreadr^ been described, in our country, as traitors to the cause. 
We have come here in the midst of that opposition, but we have 
brought with us a determination to argue with you, to discaiss with 
you frankly and freely, to make our contribution to the solution 
of the problem, to make ourselves heard, but also to hear you, to 
invite you to make your contribution, so that in the end we may say 
that those who have already forecast the future were really false- 
prophpt?. , ; 

B is m that spirit that I wish td present 
Let nre tell you that no greater mistake can be made by British 
statesmen and by my British frie.tids---aiid I claim that i do possess 
some friends among the British — ^than to imagine that India stands 
to-day where she did even ten years ago. I think the idea of the 
progress that India has made during, “the last ten years could not 
have, been better described than in the gracious words of our 
Sovereign on that opening day of this Conference. We have 
travelled a very long distance. Let that be realised. Let this time- 
worn theory^ that we are only a handful of men be abolished for 
good. Mr. Jayakar and I, during the months of July. August and 
September, were constantly travelling from one end: of the country 
to the other, and we saw with our own eyes, we heard with our own 
ears, signs mid cries which it Would have been iinpossihle for- uip or 
for him to imagine. When I read in the English Press descripi-buci 
of the situation in India my heart sinks. I am not making refcrer-r-a 
to these things with the object of frightening you. I am not hold- 
ing nut any threat. I am simply stating fards. T make a {umfes- 
sion, an absolutely honest confession, that, so far as I am concerned. 

T have realised from the beginning the grave dnnc'ers of tlm Oivil 
Bisnlvedienee movement to my country. But wliile I have reoli.sed 
the grave dangers of that movement, I havf; also realised the 
importance of placing a true interpretation mi wliat it really repre- 
sents. I beg of YOU on this occasion to rise superior to the small 
administrative view pf this question and to take a broad and 
statesmen-like view and measure of the unrest that yon find in 



India. ^ I beg of you to tliink like tliis, J^ever before in the history 
of India, never before even in the Mogul period of history, has 
India been governed by agents and sub-agents. The Moguls 'or the 
Muhammadans might have come as invaders, hut they settled down 
-and became men of the same country, became part and parcel of 
our social system. What is the system that you have established? 
It is the sj^’stem of Parliamentary Sovereignty, ^sovereignty exercised 
by some 600 odd members of Parliament on behalf of a population 
■of forty-five millions— -you will correct me I hope if I have got the 
wrong' figures of that population — and you are attempting to exer- 
cise that sovereignty over 320 million people living 6,000 miles away 
from the centre of your political power. I speak with the utmost 
deference in the presence of the Secretary of State, but I do say that 
the ordinary Member of Parliament has neither the necessary time, 
nor the necessary capacity, nor the necessary vision to uiiderstand 
the mind or the feelings of India, and, if Mr. Wedgwood Beiin will 
excuse me, I will say that the Secretary of State, however dis- 
tinguished he may be, is one of those 600 men. Necessarily he has 
to depend upon the advice of men in the India Office. Let me tell 
you quite frankly that, while I have great admiration for the Oivil 
Service — whether it is your Civil Service or the Civil Service of my 
own country — I cannot forget that while Civil Servants can be very 
good servants they are very bad masters. Therefore I say that 
iiltim.ately it comes down not to Parliamentary Sovereignty, hut to 
the sovereignty of half a dozen men in England and half a dozen 
men in India. That is how the theory of Parliamentary Sovereignty 
wuirks out. Can you expect a country like mine, brought into 
contact with "Western ideas, vibrating with the new movement of the 
East, to remain content with that sort of government? Certainly 
not. T say, therefore, that it is perfectly natural that we should 
seek freedom, freedom within our own borders as an integral part of 
ilie ihitish Coiiinionwealth of Nations. You will ask me what is it 
exactly that you want. When I have talked to my British friends— 
and some of them are very highly placed statesmen— -when I Have 
used in the course of conversation that forbidden phrase Dominion 
Status 'b some of them have asked me What does it all mean? ” 
I have been asked that question in fact by one of your biggest 
statesmen— I shall not name him— in private. /When we talk 
about Doiiiinion Status the average Englishman stands up in the 
middle, of the road and asks ‘'I What does it all mean?” I would 
res pcc-t fully ask whether in 1865, when you had to tackle the ques- 
tio-o of Canada, or in 1900, when you had to tackle the problem 
of Australia, or in 1909, when you were face to face with the pro- 
blem of South Africa after that terrible war, whether the average 
Ihiglisliman stood up in the middle of the road aTid asked ‘‘ "W'hat 
does it all mean? ’’ When you ask me what are the implications 
of Dominion Status, I am ready to give an answer to that questicm, 
but let me tell you what we Want before I proceed further. Avoid- 
ing that expression which is unpleasant to some* ears, I will put 
my case like this : India wants, and is determined to achieve, a 
status of equality— equality with the other three members of the 
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association of- the Indian States with British India mainly for three 
reasons. I say that they will furnish a stabilising' factor in our 
constitution. I further say that the process of unification will 
begin at once. I lastly say that, in regard to matters of defence, 
they will furnish a practical experience which is yet wanting in 
British India. 

For all these reasons I invite them to join this bigger Federa- 
tion. The details of that have to be worked ont. They were not 
present to the mind of the Government of India when the 3 i'‘ wrote 
their Despatch, The Government of India in their Despatch vague- 
ly speak of a far-off distant Federation, With us it is a real live- 
issue now. If we can come to some solution of that, I frankly 
think that nothing better can be achieved at this Conference. 

Having' said that much, if you will permit me, I will revert to- 
the question of the form of government. I may be reminded by 
some of my friends that an absolutely unrestricted responsible 
government at the Centre is at the present moment an impossibility, 

I may be reminded that there is the question of law and order 
involved. I may be reminded that there are European interests 
involved; that there is the entire system of commerce involved j 
that there is finance, which is the basis of all constitution, involved. 
My answer is this. If these are difficulties, by all means face them; 
find a solution for them. But you ought not, and you cannot, treat 
them as insurmountable difficulties— difficulties which make it 
imperative on you to say “No, gentlemen, we shall not admit yottr 
claim to responsibility at the Centre, because these are difficulties 
for which our combined statesmanship is unable to find any solu- 
tion.” I do not want my friends of the British Delegations to take 
that position. No oiie can be more interested in, the maintenance of 
law and order than we Indians. I admit there may he difficulties; 
but what has been your histoiy during the last 25 years ever since 
the partition of Bengal? Every five jmars there has sprung up an 
agitation of an acute character, and we have had— and by “ we ” 

I mean the Europeans and the Indians — either to resort to extra- 
ordinary powers or to shut up thousands of men, and to put up 
with grave breaches of the law. Is this what you call the main- 
tenance of law and order? Surely no Indian Minister could have- 
made graver blunders than have been made in dealing with a situa- 
tion of this character. I do say that that Is a position which has- 
got to be fairly faced, and you will never be able to maintain law 
and order so long as you do not satisfy political aspirations, so- 
long' as the question of minorities is not settled, so long as the un- 
touchables and the Depressed Classes do not feel they have a definite- 
position of honourable equality. Solve these problems and then the- 
whole problem of law and order becomes very much .simpler. 

I. come now to commerce. What is the trouble about coin- 
reei-ce? I am quite aware that there is a very large amount of 
European capital invested in India, hut let me tell you. that I am 
not one of those— and I believe, there is not a singleTnan here— -who 



would like to have any espropriatory legislation. We do not want 
to rob file Europeans of their capital. On, the contrary, we are most 
anxious that our friends the Europeans, who have settled down in 
India or who carry on their business there, should feel that they 
have the same rights and privileges which genuine born Indians 
have. They are quite welcome to suggest any safeguards for their 
rjo'hts and 'interests, and we shall be more than willing to meet 
them. 

Tou talk of finance, Sir, as being an obstacle, and you talk of 
the absence of a Reserve Bank. My answer to that is, by all means 
establish, a Reserve Bank — a Bank based not on a political basis, 
but on a purely financial and economic basis. When we know that 
the constitution is going to be ours, that the government is going 
to be ours, why should we adopt a Tion-possM'm'Ms attitude? 

It seems to me that there is not very much force in the argiiment 
that the credit of India wilT disappear in the London market if 
finance comes into Indian hands. 1 know of instances in which 
private individuals have raised money in Loiuloii. I know that 
your country has advanced big loans to small countries which are 
not within your Elnpire. Surely after 150 years t>f association wdtli 
Great Britain, after having enjoyed a system of government which 
has established stability in tlie country, dc you mean to say that 
the credit of India in the London market will disappear simply 
because our finances pass into other hands? Did you ever raise 
this question in the case of other countries ? I therefore ask you, 
if you feel that there is any real genuine difficulty with regard to 
these matters, please do not use them as obstacles in our way but as 
difficulties to be surmounted. 

I now come to the question of the Army. May I remind you of 
a very striking speech which the late Mr. Montagu — for whom 
everyone of us here lias not merely respect but a deep, genuine 
affection — in which he said Having kept Indians out of coiiimis- 
sioned ranks for 70 or 80 years, having deprived them of the oppor- 
timity to build up their own Army and to receive training, does 
it in fairness lie in your mouth to say now ‘ India must not get 
self-government because it cannot defend its own borders; it cannot 
maintain its own peace ’? ” The argument is neither faij’ nor, 
from a practical point of view, can it be maintained. A.s pi iudica- 
politics, we realise that there is a difficulty about the Army. 'W'e 
realise that we have got to train a sufficient number of our mmu 
and we have to be patient about that; but all we say is ‘‘ Give us 
the opportunity to train our own men; give us the freedom, to esiab- 
lisli institutions So far as your Army is eoncenied, by nu 
means kee]) it in the hands of the Yiceroy. ' Let him exerffisu s-on- 
irol over the Aimiy through the Commander-in-Ohief m* tli rough a 
Minister whom he may appoint, and we on our part are willing 
to provide the funds and to agree to statutory charges in Ti> 3 ])ocr c*f 
the Army.^ These are matters which have got to be finally adjusted 
and examined. I have been told privately, and I ha vt; 'read it in 
documents— and it causes me some despair — that no Britis.h 
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Minister will agree to transfer the Britisli Army to tlie control of 
Indian Ministers. That question to my mind is not of immediate 
importance, but I do hope that people who talk like that do not 
• mean to imply that no British officer will be willing to serve imcier 
any Indian fellow subject. At the present moment it so happens— 
and it has happened repeatedly during the last few years- — that 
Indians hold the highest offices under the Crown, and I have not 
yet knowm a single instance in which a member of the Indian Civil 
Service or of any other Service lias declined to take orders from his 
Indian superior on the ground that he is an Indian. I appeal: to. 
my late chief. Lord Reading. L had the honour at one time, if I 
may be permitted to say so, to be a Member of Ms Government,, 
ami I appeal to him to say whether the relations between the 
European Members of the Executive . Council and the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council on the one hand, and between 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council and the Secretaries,, 
most of whom were members of the Indian Civil Service, were 
cordial or otherwise. I should like to refer to a remarkable case, 
which exists in India at the present moment. In Lahore the. 
Chief Justice of the High Court happens to be a distinguished 
countryman of mine, Sir S. Lall, one of the most striking personali-. 
ties in India. I have never heard a single Judge of the- High 
Court say that he feels it a matter of disgrace that he should be 
presided over by an Indian Chief Justice. • 

I say, therefore, let us put it on the practical ground, but do not 
^ introduce the racial element into it. After all, the point of view 
that we take is this: You and wm are subjects of the same King-. 
Emperor ; you and we belong to the same Commonwealth of Rations ; 
and there ought not to be any feeling of superiority or inferiority, 
because so long as there is that feeling of superiority or inferiority 
India c;an never be happy and can never he contented. 

Let iis deal wdtli the problem of the Ar.m3q therefore, in the 
maimer in which practical statesmanship requires it to be done; 
but do not say to us that, because of these, obstacles, we ought to go 
back to our own countr^unen and say. the utmost that we have been 
able to achieve by going* six thousand, miles and by talking to. 
British fitatesinon of all the three Parties, is provincial autonoiny. 

Let me ask you only one thing,, I woiild make a personal a])peal 
to Lord Heading on this m,atter, : because I believe, if there is one 
man in this assembly who uiMerstands the constitution of India 
from the legal and political point of view, it is my late chief, I.ord 
Eeading. I ■would ask Mm to consider this. Do you rcaiiy think 
that it "will make for peace and harmonious action if you give the 
Provinces provinciai autonomy, which means responsible govern- 
, inejitjuid on the top of that have an irresponsible Central Govern- 
riitu’d.? (luite apart from questions of sentiment, quite apart from 
Questions of a political character,; I say that that machinery’' will 
break down in the course of a week. It will give rise to so maiw 
ileadlocks. it wnll cause so many occasions of friction, that the 
‘n;Lae].‘dinei'y -v^ill break down. 



The position is tliereiore pliiin and simple, and it is 
your courage in voiir hands y provide as r^iany safeguards as yoi 
can, so long as those safeguards dp not destroy the vital principle 
and then go ahead with courage ami with faith. Courage and faith 
together with the coiiimon sense of the people of India, u ill coim 
to your rescue. Their whole future is at stake. But do not sai 
“ You shall march so in.aiiy paces The time has long siina 
passed by when India could be told to hold its soul in patience^ am 
to march to that far-off ideal through the ages. I veip' respectfully 
beg of you to change yoiii' outlook on the whole situation. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have already taken iiiueli niore time that 
I intended, hut before I resume my seat I should like io^oxpre^ 
the hope that you and we may work in the closest possible ro 
operation and that wye may speak .without jneiital ye.-,ervuiieii- 
because I believe there can be no greater crime against E,iighim 
or India than to speak with mental .re.servations on an occasioi 
like this, I hope that you and we may succeed in evolviiig i 
constitution which will bring peace and contentment to my country 
which will make the youth of my country look on their country 
with pride, with confidence and with assurance, and which wil. 
make your office and your name immortal in the histo.ry of Iiidit 
and of England. 


71, II. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Mr. Chairman, we meet in iic 
ordinary times to attempt no ordinary task. In our immediate 
connerii is the peace, happmes.s and good goyeriimeiit of three 
hundred and nineteen millions of people, looking to wliatevei 
goyernment may be established for some relief from their pre-seir 
distresses, who I yenture once again to assert— certain irnbuppi 
circumstances notwithstanding — are loyal to the core. M'luii tlnu 
would be the results if . from any irresolution on our part — .troii 
unreason on one side, or reaction ou tlie other, from timidity in uin 
party and a refusal to recognise the essentials oF consd-uidci;-' 
goyerumerLt in another — we blenched from ilte work and .‘ailot 
of our duty to secure tLe greater conientinent of imliaf ,it 
without saying that a very lieavy respon-ibiHiy rests oil on.- 

every one of us taking part i.n ibi.s Co.nfeien(.-e, and I'hat Ilio is-oi,-,- 
inyolved are really tremendous. ,Ti is iui|jossi])]s‘ -o.! min;.nii.s'' il,- 
magnitude of the task that lies before us; nor do I desire to unutu- 
rate the complexity of some of the problems involvetL 1 urn u,r 
optimist, but there is no use in shutting ouels eyas to farts. J hri ci 
seen in Bombay and eLsewhere during my tra.vo].s in British Ind;;, 
how the mas-scvs in the distiicis are I'.eing aliVided, 1 wi.-ti 1 (-•(mb' 
adequately expi‘es.s the gravity of the situation. I liove a’ivrav- 
declined to be moved by thivats oj dire i-mmiupiem es, noi hm 1 
suluiiitted to being dictated to at the muzzle of ibe pisnd. B u 
undue regard for preconceived ideas and false nations’ of ]U’e.sTiei: 
or exaggerated fear of sonm ])ossil>Ie consequences lia-N'e, l' ire; it 
will be agreed, also to be guarded again.st; and I, for one— and losiv- 
I feel that I speak for my Order as well as for the repr«ssor-iaTive": 
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'of Britisli India wlio are ,£>'atlierefl round tkis ancient liall — refuse 
to be made fearful by tlie difficulties aliead. liatlier I find in tliein 
an inspiration to put fortli the uttermost that is in me, in. a spirit 
of confidence and of courage. The Yery irniiieiisity of the work 
makes it worth doing wmll. 

His Majesty the King-Einperor was pleased to re.mind us at the 
■opening of this Conference that “ the last decade has witnessed . . , 
fc, .a rjuickeiiing and growth in ideals and aspirations of Nationhood 

which de.fy the customary measurements of time ’b I venture to 
r appeal to you, Prime Minister and other Members of His Majesty’s 

iTOverimient, and to our colleagues here representing the British 
Political Parties, to take their courage in both hands, to throw 
their hearts over the fence and follow boldly after, in the coiiTiction 
X, that the greater our vision and deterniiiiatioii, the greater is our 

t-"' success li.kely to be and tbe richer in consequence the harvest which 

we all- — British India and the Indian States, and Great Britain and 
the E.tnpire — shall reap. The ultimate attainment of Dominion 
Status under the Grown is inherent in the declaration of policy 
in 1917, and has more recently received authoritative endorsement. 
Let us hitch our wagon to that star, fully realising* that our sister 
States did not reach the end at one stride, but after evolution based 
on experience, that in the intervening stage certain safeguards and 
guarantees are imperatively necessary for the security of the body 
, • politic and all parts thereof, but looking straight on. Nothing 

worth having can be attained -witliout facing some risks. 'These 
were taken wdien Lord Durham laid the foundations for the proud 
position which Canada enjoys t'o-day as the premier Dominion in 
our great Commonwealth, to the mutual benefit of Great Britain 
and Canada. Similar risks were run when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Banueimaii secured Dominion Status for South Africa with the ' 
happiest results, for which we had every reason to he grateful during 
the Great War ouly some five years later. I am equally convinced 
f ■ that if this Conference will but do the right thing by India, justly 

and iiuxgnanimouslY, my country will be a willing and contented 
part-uer in the Goininoii wealth. She will then be only too glad, 
si<ie by side -with the beiiefi.ts of an honourable and' independent 
position internally, to have all the power and xesoiirces of our 
mighiy Empire alway.s at her back. No lialf-li carted measures, 
arid no tinkej*i.ng with tlie constitutioii will, I lieg you to believe rjie. 
nieci the situation. Many of our troubles in the past, aud our 
troubles of the present, have arisen from these causes. Moreover 
when, in response to irresistible demands, some constitutional ad- 
vance was made, it was often too late; and it wore the appearance 
of having been conceded with a bad grace and wuested from the 
Britisli Government. So there never was a time in the history of 
and of the Empire wlieii courage — courage in thought, iji 
aim, in co.nstructive .state.smanship — was more needed than now, 
wlien the great ambitions stirr.i,ng India are struggling for constitu- 
tional ex].n‘ession. It is in the spirit of courage, 'confidence, im- 
-agination and liliernl state.sm.anship, that I pray our deliberations 
may be guided. 
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From -wliat standpoint tlien do we of the States approaeli this 
great task? I speak primarily for myself, tlioogh I believe I shall 
have the general agreement of the Princes and the Ministers repre- 
senting onr Indian States at this historic gathering. We are here 
specially to present the policies of the Indian States. First and 
foremost in those policies is an unflinching and nnqnalifled loyalty 
to the Throne and Person of His Majesty the King-Einperoi* of 
India. With the traditions of centuries of kingship and with the 
instincts and responsibilities of hereditary rnle ingrained in oiir 
being, the kingly idea and the monarchical system are bone of our 
bone, flesh of onr flesh. Even if we were tempted to waken from 
this principle-— which is impossible — the thought of the iiitense 
devotion of the Imperial House of Windsor to the interests of India 
would rekindle onr faith. Three notable and eneonraging messages 
from His Majesty still ring in onr ears — the earnest plea for sym- 
pathy ill dealing with Indian problems made at the close of the 
Indian tour as Prince of Wales; the watchword of hope give^i six 
years later at Calcutta; and the pledge that the Princes’ privileges, 
rights and dignities are inviolate and inviolahle renewed when the 
Chamber of Princes was inaugurated. In this threefold spirit of 
sympathy, hope and justice, encouraged by the gracious words ad- 
dressed to this Conference when it wevS inaugurated on Wednesday, 
we hend with the greater optimism to the work that lies before us. 

Linked with this devotion to the Crown is an unfaltering adhesion 
to the British Commonwealth of ISTations. The old idea of Empire 
as signifying dominion over palm and pine ” has vanished; the 
concept of Empire as overlordship based on force was never true 
and now has not even the pale shadow of reality. The unity of the 
Empire was signally vindicated in the Great War. The basis of 
that unity was reshaped at the Imperial Conference of 1926, when 
it was declared that the constituent States are autonomoiis com- 
immities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any respect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, Our attachment to the Empire or Coinmonwealtlii, call it 
what we may, is no mere matter of sentiment. It is based on the 
profound conviction that not onl}*- can each constituent State reach 
its full expression within these bonds and under the Grown, but n 
higher developtnent, politically and economically, tlmn it cou'd 
attain as an isolated independent unit. 

Thirdly, we stand without com]>romise on our treary iio'hiv -luc. 
all that they involve. Those Treaties arc with the Tbili^h Ct'scAu, 
and obviously cannot ho. transferred to any other authority witlnuu 
(jur free agreement and assent. But do not <*ouclude Iroo* t’l'’- 
that T am one of those people who think that things Tiewr cloiout'. 
The States rightly maintain' that Treaties concluded in Inmour .:r; o- 
friendship are binding until they may he amended, and tin-y <‘;ir 
only be amended by negotiation and honourable agreemtutt tc- l,*c-h 
sides. lYor must, it be concluded that we of the Indiau arc. 

under the belief that changes in British India will liave r-*flcv 
action on ourselves and on our relations with our own subject?. 
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Tlie .territories of tlie Indian States are so.- iiiterwoTeii with British 
India, so maiij of the more eiite.rprising of our traders haye "business 
in the new commercial centres on the seaboard, wliieli have grown 
up under the Fax Britannica and the opening of the Suez Canal, 
that we must be influenced by the development of political ideas 
and institutions beyond our frontiers. But this is our affair. We 
know our States and our people; we live amongst our own folk and 
are in the most intim.ate contact with their needs and possibilities. 
We shall know how and when to adjust our system to any changing 
conditions; but ive will do it in our own time and in our own way, 
free from all estemal interference. 

Is there anything in adherence to these principles either opposed 
‘ ^ to, or inconsistent with, tlie fullest development of India until she 

takes her equal place as a constituent State in the British Comnion- 
wealth with the other Dominions, welded into an indivisihle whole 
under the legis of the Crown? I say, “ No — a thousand times No,’’ 
It is sometimes said that there are two Indias, British India and the 
India under the rule of her own Princes. That is true in a political 
sense; but India is a single geographical unit and we are all mem- 
bera one of another. We, the Princes, are Indians — we have oiir 
roots deep down in her historic past, we are racy of the soil. Eveiy- 
thing which tends to the honour and prosperity of India has for us a 
yital concern. Everything which retards her prosperity and shakes 
the stability of her institutions retards our own growTh and lowers 
mir stature. We claim that we are on the side of progress. One of 
the most welcome signs of the times is the material weakening of the 
idea that the Princes are opposed to the political growth of British 
India, and would range themselves — or allow themselves to be 
arrayed — -against the realisation of the Just hopes of their fellow- 
■coimtrymen in British India. We have, therefore, -watched with 
\ > the most sympatlietic interest the rise of that passion for an equal 

position in the eyes of the world, expressed in the desire for Domi- 
# ' aion Status, which is the dominant force amongst all thinkiiig 

Indians to-day. Those of us who have growui g*rey under the respon- 
sibilities of rule and the practical work of administration — and 
tliirty-two years have passed since I assumed the active governance 
of the State of Bikaner — deplore some of the expressions of this urge. 
We appreciate the fact that when contracts are broken under the 
impuise of rhvolutioiiarjr fervour, they have to be re-knit in blood 
and tears, and a weary path of suffering and loss trodden before 
society niarclies forward again. But behind these untoward deve- 
iopmeiits, which we hope and pray is only a passing phase, lies the 
■struggle for equality springing from our ancient culture and quick- 
'8iied by yea,rs of contact with the liberty-loving and co-nstitiitionaily 
minded British people. 

It is, I submit, our duty to bend our energies to the task of satis- 
M rying this righteous demand without impairing the majestic fabric 

of law. How best can this : be achieved?; My own conviction, is 
y that if we are to build well and truly, we must recognise that a,sso- 

ciaied with this geographical iinity India is a land of some diversity. 
Our starting point, therefore, must be a recognition of this diversitv; 



our unity imist be sought not in the dead hand of an impossible’ 
nniforniity but in an associated diversity. For these reasons, the 
establishment of a unitary State, with a sovereign parliament sitting 
at Delhi, to which the whole people would look in small things as in 
large, is to my mind impossible. There would be no room in such 
a constitution for the Indian States; moreover, such a government 
would crack under its own imponderability. Would it not mean 
the liarnessing of the most advanced to the chariot wheels of the 
least developed, and the slowing down of the general tide of pro- 
gress? We of the Indian States are willing- to take our part in, and 
make our crontribution to, the greater prosperity and contentment 
of India as a wdiole. I am convinced that we can best make that 
eoiitribution through a federal system of government composed of 
the States and British India. These two partners are of different 
status. The Indian States are already sovereign and aiitonomou& 
of right, having the honour of being linked with the Crown by 
means of Treaties of perpetual alliance and friendship ” and unity 
of interests; British India derives wdiatever measure of authority it 
may possess by devolution. But it will not be beyond the wealth 
of experience available at this Table to devise a means of linking 
these differing units into a pow’'erful federal administration. 

As to the question w’hether, if a federal government is devised for 
India, the Princes and States will enter into association with it, the 
final answer must obviously depend on the structure of the govern- 
ment indicated and on other points involved, such, for instance,, as 
certain necessary safeguards—constitutional and fiscal— for the 
preservation of the rights and interests of the States and their 
subjects. Federalism is an elastic term: there are several forms 
of federal government. Conditions in India are unique. We have 
no historical precedents to guide us ; and the position of the Indian 
States is, I believe I am correct in saying, absolutely without 
parallel. All these and many other grave questions of policy and of 
detail will have to be examined and defined and settled first in 
Committee and in informal discussions. But, speaking broadly, the 
Princes and States realise that an All-India Federation is likely to 
prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s problem. A Federa- 
tion, on the lines I have attempted to sketch on other occasions, has, 
as I have previously said, no terrors for the PrincevS and Govern- 
ments of the Indian States. We, however, recognise that a period 
of truiisPmn will necessarily intervene before the Federal (jovern- 
ment is fully constituted, and that federation cannot be achieved 
by coercion of the States in any form. The Indian Princes ■svill 
only come into the Federation of their own free will, and on terma 
w’hich wull secure the just rights of their States and subjects. 

I would not venture on, the impertiiie.nce of even suggesting- what 
course is best for British India. As we demand freedom from inter- 
ference in our owoi affairs, equally tve shall refrain from thriL'it imr 
our oars into iqatters which are not our direct concern; the airarigi,-. 
ments betw'een the Central and P,rovmeial CTOvenmients in British 
India are matters primarily outside the purview of the Tudiajt 
States, If our co-qperatioJi is sought, it w-ill, I am .sure, bo gladly 
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<an.d freely and lionestly given. Our duty is to contribute so far as 
we can to tKe evolution of a system of government wliicli will lead 
'to tbe close and effective association of tlie Indian States witli' 
Britisli India whose constitution is to be Iiaininered out here. At 
the same time the rights in certain directions of the Rulers of the 
Indian States arising from their Treaties require to he more precisely 
defined. The Princes and States naturally want to know where they 
•stand. However sincerely desirous of making their contribution to 
a happy settleiiient, tliej?- will obvinusly find it difficult to enter into 
new bonds so long as their rights are left tottering on the shifting 
:saiids of expediency deemed paramount at the moment, I think I 
■can best elucidate what is referred to by quoting from a speech I 
made ill the Chamber of Princes on behalf of my Order, on the 
'27th February last; — 


bTew-f angled theories about the ultimate powers regarding 
Paramountcy, and such matters, before the appointment of the 
Butler Committee, and the extravagant and exaggerated 
imperialist claims, inconsistent with the plighted word and 
good faith of Great Britain, or sound statesmanship, advanced 
on behalf of the Paramount Power— -claims more wide, more 
frequent, more insistent and, I respectfully submit, based on 
varied and not infrequently untenable grounds and opposed 
to coiistitntioiial and historical facts and to the provisions of 
onr Treaties and other Ens'ag'ements, and in direct contradiction 
of the solemn and clear pledges and assurances in the famous 
gracious Proclamatioii of Queen Yictoria, repeatedly reiterated 
and affirmed by successive British Sovereigns in niimerous 
Proclamations — have not helped to ease the situation or to 
allay the anxieties of the States or their Rulers, Governments 
or people.” 


'The Princes and vStates fortified bj" the legal opinioii obtained from 
some of the most eminent Coimsel in Great Britain have found 
'themselves uiiahle particularly to accept such claims on the prin- 
ciples enunciated in this connection by the Indian States Gominittee, 
-and have already taken up the matter with the Viceroy and British 
■Goveiiimeiit. Starting with the basic recognition that our Treaty: 
Eights ex.i.st and imist be respected; that they are with the Crown 
and cani)ot ]>e transferred to any other aiithoilty without our 
agreement ; and that they can be modified only with our free assent; 
three developiiients of the existing administrative machinery are 
essential for the smooth working of the new system, and indeed of 
any vSj’stem. ; It is an open matter of complaint that our Treaty 

for it has 


Rights have been infringed. I need not stress this 
been publicly admitted by no less an authority than the Viceroy 
and Governor- Ge;neral of India that the Treaty Eights of the States 
have been eiicroaclied upon, and that in some cases an arbitrary 
body of usage and political practice has come into lieiug. The time 
has passed when issues of this importance can ])e decided cr parte 
by any g()vernnreiit. We therefore attacli the utruo.st importance 
to the est::d.di.s]'iiiieut of a Siipreme Coui't, with full powers to 
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entertain and acljiidicate upon all disputes of a justiciable nature as 
to our iiglits and obligations guaranteed under our Treaties. Tliis 
is another point which I need not labour, for it is a principle to 
which the leaders' of political thought in British India have, I 
believe I am right in saying, lent their full support. Next, we 
claim that in the questions which arise concerning the piireh?" 
internal affairs of the States their case should not go by default. 
That will he of still greater importance in the future. The Eing'Ts 
Vicegerent in India is even now hurdened with many and grievous 
responsibilities, vhicli will be weighted under the new system of 
government; and here I would once again like to be associated in a 
respectful tribute to,, and to express our deep admiration and grati- 
tude for that great Viceroy, Lord Irwin. We think that it will be 
impossible for any man, however able, amid these grave pre-occu- 
pations, to give adequate personal attention to those C|iiestioii3 
affecting the States which come up for day to day decision, and for 
which he will he directly responsible to the Crown. For these 
reasons some of us press for the appointment of an Indian States 
Council, to w'ork with the Political Secretary and to advise the 
Viceroy of the day. Thirdly, there will he the need for the classi- 
fication of those administrative questions w^hich are of common 
concern to British India and the Indian States. This classification 
will require the previous consent of the States. As we advance 
further on the road to Federation there are other issues which will 
need safeguarding; as the}!- are in the nature of details they are not- 
our main concern to-day. 

With this contribution to the common task before us I have 
done. Before I sit down, may I ask forgiveness if, as an old soldier,, 
I have unwittingly given offence to anyone by any biuntness of 
speech P I am inspired by one thonght^ — service to my beloved 
King-Emperor and devotion to my Motherland. Akhar, the greatest 
of the Moguls, when he set out on the crowming adventure of his 
crowded life placed his foot in the stirrup of opportunity and his 
hands on the reins of confidence in God, I wujuid commend to joii 
on the threshold of our gi’eat enterprise— -the conquest of anarchy 
and reaction in Hindustan and the assurance of our co,iiteiitnient 
and prosperity as a co-equal partner in our great Commonwealth— - 
the words of Ahraham Lincoln in circumstances not altogether 
remote from these : — • 

“ With malice towards none; with charity for all; ’witli 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, led i® 
strive on to finish the work that we are in.’’ 

I/r. layahar: I did not expect to be called upon at such, an 
early stage of the debate, and I rvas under the im})i'ession lliai, 
representing as I do the younger generation, I was to lie tise last 
of the three speakers on behalf of the British India Delegation. 
However, Sir, as you have commanded me to speak at this stage 
I shall accept yoiu' invitation in the sense that I shall put before 
you a few sentimenfs from the point of view of the younger men ii';. 
India who are looking on the Bound Table Conference, You have- 


heen told by my esteemed friend. Sir Tej Babaclnr Saprii, under 
'wbat circumstances tlie Hound Table Conference lias been conTeiied. 

I remember the debate in tlie Legislative Assembly in 1924, when 
tlie most importaiit political party in India, over wbicb niy esteemed 
friend Pandit Motilal Nelini presided, passed a resolution — in 
1924 and 1925, two successive years — calling’ the attention of Britisb 
statesmen to tlie desirability of bolding a round table conference. 
It may surprise Britisli statesinansliip tbat tlie very men wlio tlien 
desired tbe bolding of a round table conference are to-day averse 
to attending’ tlie session of that round table conference. To me 
it is no wonder, and it is one instance of wliat an esteemed country- 
man of mine, the late Mr. Gokliale, said many years ago very 
pitbili’ : " ‘ On all tlie portals of tlie Government of India is written 
in large letters the words ‘ Too late What would have satisfied 
India in tbe year 1924 is not satisfying India to-da 5 ^ and, if I may 
say so, what will satisfy India to-day will not satisfy India a year 
hence. Tbat is the lesson tbat I wish to put before tliis assembly, 
august as it is ; and I can say with perfect confidence that we must 
proceed fast with our work, because time is, as tbe lav’yers say, 
of the essence of tbe contract.” I repeat, without giving it as a 
threat, that time is of tbe utmost importance, because if India gets 
to-day what she wants she will be satisfied with many things which 
will not satisfy her six months hence. 

Sir, I come from a Province where as possibly you have heard, 
the greatest activity of the Congress is going on. I have seen many 
things which very few have been privileged to see in the course of 
their political experience. I say with great confidence that the 
choice befoi’e your Government in India is a choice between con- 
stitutional government and chaos and disorder. How you will 
accept this choice it is for you to decide, but it is my duty to place 
before you tbe extreme gravity of tbe situation in India. As Sir 
Tej Baliadiir Sapru lias stated,, to-dar" we are standing on the 
threshold of great events in India. Whether you make them great 
in the constitutional field, or whether you make them great in the 
field of revolution and anarchy, it is for this Conference to decide. 
I can only say that great events are going to take place in. India, 
whether they are great in the field of responsibility, constructive 
w'ork and eoniradeship, or whether they are great in the field of 
■opposition, bitterness, .hatred and anarchy — that will depend very 
largely upon what we achieve at this Round Table Conference. 

Since coraing here I have had frequent talks with friends. I 
used to be a student in this city, many years ago, and I still retain 
most pleasant impressions of my days as a pupil in the rooms of one 
of your foremost Judges in the Court of Appeal to-day. I carried 
back with me 25 years ago pleasant memories of niy experience as a 
pupil sitting cheek by Jowl with niy English friends, one or tivo of 
whom have since become great Judges of ymur Courts. A few have 
died. One or two have become eminent Ki-Ug’s Onunsel, and others 
have become great Englishmen. I therefore claim to have a few 
friends in England, and lalldng ^ I have discovered that 



the chief obstacles to India getting Dominion status can be put into 
three categories. I IiaTe met friends who say; How can India 
have Dominion Status when she talks of severance with the Empire, 
and claims independence,^” Many of my English friends have 
spoken of their fears as follows ; “If we give you the first iiistal- 
nient of Eeforins, namely, Dominion Status, you will make it a most 
powerful lever for severance from the Empire — the cry of iiidepeiid- 
eiice,” I do not know whether there are any friends on the opposite 
side ill whose minds this threat is in operation; I can only sa}?', 
knowing as I do my Congress friends intimately — and I was in 
contact with them only fiiree months ago — that if you give India 
Dominion >Status to-day, in the course of a few montiis the cry of 
independence will die of itself. If, on the other hand, we return 
empty handed from our labours in this Conference, it will be the 
surest way of raising in volume and in intensity this demand for 
independence. 

I say, without any disrespect to m}' friends in India, that the cry 
of independence is a cry of despair, distrust and snspicion. It i.s a 
cry emanating from those who have convinced themselves, by reason 
of their past experience, that England does not mean to fulfil her 
promises to India. We have had several pimn'ses time after time. 
Only to take a recent experience; this time lasv-year tJiere was the 
Yiceroy’s great declaration. I was then in Bombay. It created 
very great enthusiasm. The idea of meeting British representatives 
face to face always appeals to a lawyer. There is a great fascination 
to a man bred in the law, as I’4m, to come in contact witli men and 
to discuss face to face with them controvei '■ml questions. As I say, 
the Yiceroy’s declaration at that time cretciod great enthusiasm in 
the city to which I belong, hnt nnfortiiiiately one damper after 
another came on that enthusiasm. Many of my political friends 
wanted to know the purpose for which this Bound Table Conference 
was called. The great A^iceroy, whose name we will always cherish, 
found himself in difficulty. He said, “ I am not at liberty to 
mention what is the purpose of this Bound' Table Conference. " Go 
to the Bound Table Conference, face the members and ask them to 
define the purpose of their labours by being present at the Bound 
Table Conference.” I am an old cricketer. I believe in playing 
the game. T have therefore accepted the invitation and I have 
come here; but I would emphasise that, before we proceed with our 
la nouns, it is necessary for us to decide that India might feel 
satisfied as to what is the purpose of the Bound Talde Conference. 
If I may say so in all humility, the purpose is to make' it possible 
for India to enter the British Commonwealth. If that is dono 
to-day — and I am sure -my friend's on ray right will agree— jtou will 
kill the cry of independence at once. That is a slogan in which, in 
the language af the b-ai'gaijier, you ask for 16 annas in order ili at 14 
annas may come to you. All business nieii know it. The crv of 
independence is proceeding fi'om those who either do nor, beliiwo 
that^ Eugiaiid wfelies to give India Dominion Status or who very 
tactfully ask for independence in order that Dominion Status might 
come. 
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Tlie second obstacle "wiiicii bas been put before me by my friends 
in England is tlie Army: bow can Indians manage tbe Army? 
As Sir Tej Babadiir Saprii mentioned in bis memorable wordsj we 
are quite agreeable to listen to any safeguards tbat may be suggested, 
during tbe period of transition, in order tbat sucb transition may 
be made more easy and more safe for botb sides. I am surprised 
tbat tbis talk about tbe Army a,Tises in connection with a country in 
wbicli there is all tbe fighting material for which one could wish. 
My Muhammadan friends, the Indian States, my own community ,■ 
the Mabrattas, and the S.ilvbs, are all fighting people. India is a 
eoimtry which possesses traditional fighting talent which has con- 
tinued over centuries, and which is quite capable of furnishing the 
Empire, if ever the time comes, with all the fighting material she 
may want. You talk of India as wanting in fighting talent — as 
wanting fighting talent eye.n. in defending herself. I am surprised 
that such talk should take place. It reminds me of a little episode 
which happened when Mr. Grokhale came here for the great Corona- 
tion, and which he was never tired of reciting to me. lie was taken 
to one of your beautiful parks to see a review of the Sikh and 
Mahratta soldiers — and beautiful, tall and stalwart men they were. 
They marched past to the admiration of all the Englishmen and 
women present and they were clapped. Mr. Grokhale refused to 
clap. An English friend standing near said, Why don’t you 
clap? ”. Mr. Gokhale replied, I reserve my admiration for that 
mighty people who have turned these soldiers into their hirelings.” 
That is the sentiment of the younger men in the country. There is 
splendid material in the land which you could harness, if could 
only instil a little sentiment, patriotism, courage and self-govern- 
ment into their midst. 

The third difficulty which was mentioned to me was “ Ton are so 
divided amongst yourselves. You have jmur minorities — Muslims, 
Depressed Classes, Brahmins and non-Bralimins.” With regard to 
that T wish to mention one circumstance. I do not know whether 
my English friends will appreciate it, because possibly you have no 
minorities problem, among you. Certainly you have not had that 
problem within the last 30 or 40 years. My solution of this minor- 
ities question is this---give them opportuiiities of common endeavour 
for their Gbulitry, and then much of this difficulty will disappear. 
Give them opportuhities of feeling that side by side they are working 
for their one country, that they have a common patriotism, a 
common patria, for which they can ail work together. Do that, and 
a great deal of the difficulty will disappear. "That is my solution, 
and the reason I suggest it is this : under the present s^^stem of 
o'overmnent we very rarely get any chances of workings together in 
the sense of working for our common country. Create that feeling. 
It can be created only by giving India complete freedom in the 
form of Dominion Status" ^Harness all these minorities together, 
and I have no doubt that a great deal of the discon46nt which arises 
at present will disappear. That is the solution for the question of 
minorities. 
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Lastly, I come to an obstacle wbich Las been ineiitioiiefl to me. 
It is said, Suppose India is given Dominion Status: wliat about 
tile Indian States? Do they feel like yon? Are they prepared to 
come into a Federation ? Are they patriotic ? ^ Do they feel that 
they are Indians?” The answer to that lias just been given by 
the' noble scion of the house of Bikaner, wdio spoke before me. 
As Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii I'iglitly remarked, tlie Indian Princes are 
first Indians and then Princes. Onr deliberations during the nest 
few days will make it perfectly clear that a comnioii pati'iotism 
actuates them, as it actuates British Indians. 

Let me say that we are quite ready to do this in order fit ci’eate 
a foothold for the Indian States: we will not insist r-n im|Hissib!e 
terms of Federation. I do not wish to go into the Tcxtal ((Uesiirm 
of Federation or a nnitary form of governmeiit; although that 
question has heen stated as the subject-matter of discussion, you, 
Sir, have very wisely ruled that we may speak on any constitutional 
question. Therefore I do not wish to go into that question because 
that is for the experts to decide in Gomniittee. I can only say, 
speaking for those whom I represent in this Conference, and speak- 
ing ’with great confidence and assurance, that we will not insist on 
impossible terms of Federation so far as the Indian States are 
concerned. "W’e sliall insist only on such terms as most of the 
Indian States are ])repar6d to accept at present. We have no desire 
to interfere unduly at all in the internal affairs of the Indian States; 
we are (piite prepsired to wait until they of themselves come into 
line with our ways. 

I rernemhei' a characteristic paragraph in that memorable 
Montagu-Ch elm sfovd Report, as we , callesd it in India, where, ten 
3'ears ago, this problem wuis anticipated, and in a memorable para- 
graph almost poetic like an epic,, the authors of that Report stated 
wliat is eternalty found true, and what has certainh’- been found 
true in India. Tliev said that when ^mn create these processes of 
reformation in one part uf India you cannot have any liarriers or 
frontiers l)p\umd ’which tlie;v will not go. Create these forces (if 
reformation, set these jirocesses to work, and the Indian titates will 
not remain immune from their progress for long. It. is impos.sible 
to conceive of a free Britisli India without conceiving of free Indian 
States in the conrsc of the next ten, fifteen, or iwmitr' \’ears. We 
are content to wait, so iliat these slow proeesses may operate, ami so 
that in the course of time Their .Highnesses can iliink td; an 
.Assembly in their own territory and of handing over responsibiliiy 
to their own. subjects. That is a question of time. We are. a ver^- 
patient set of polilicians in British India, and we are content to 
wait. ' ■ ■ 

We shall therefore not insist on impOvSsihle terms, and all that 
we say to the Indian. .States is this: “There are concern^ of a 
common character; sit alongside us and thrash them out. 'W'e have 
nothing to do with. 3'our internal affairs.” If tliey will accept a 
supreme trihunal, a supreme court of justice, and if all matters 
which are in dispute between the Indian States and British India 




and between tiiem and tlieir subjects, can be referred to tliis supreme 
court of justice — ^over wliicli I hope in course of time a man of tbe 
eminence and erudition of Lord Sankey will preside- — as long as the 
Indian States agree to this mode of arbitrament between tliemselTes 
and tbeir subjects and \vitli Britisli India and say; 'We Tolum 
tarily submit to tbe jurisdiction of tbis tribunal by wbat name 
it is called is immaterial — as soon as that is admitted, then, to a 
politician of my mind,, tbe question is solved. I will therefore not 
insist on tinkering with tbeir internal administration ; I leave that 
to the processes of time, and I have no doubt that in the course of 
time, when the rest of India is progressive, is free, is democratic, 
and has ideas of right and wrong based on human dignity and 
personal rights, the same processes will go beyond the frontiers of 
British India, because these processes recognise no frontiers and 
admit no harriers. 

This is an invitation which I am privileged to make to the 
States, and let me give them an assurance that so far as -we are 
concerned, we will raise no obstacles. I wish to give a similar 
assurance to those friends in front of me who represent British 
interests in India. I am aware, Sir, that a great many commercial 
interests are at stake in British India. I have a few friends in 
commercial circles who have invested millions and millions of rupees 
in British trade. There is no desire at all that there should be any 
kind of inroad upon the rights of the commercial people at all. All 
that they wish to do they can do as citizens of India. We may 
include them in a definition of the law so that they become domi- 
died Indians.*' That is a matter merely of phrasing, a matter of 
defi.nition. But I can assure them that we are quite willing to sit 
down and accept safeguards which will give them an equal chance 
with British Indians. Let me, however,, give them one warning — ^ 
that they will not enjoy the monopoly they have enjoyed, so far as 
it was enjoyed, on the simple ground that in their skin there is less 
pigment than in mine. Monopolies they have enjoyed on that 
ground they will find very difficult to maintain j but any other rights 
they have as citizens of India will remain. We are quite prepared 
to accept any safeguards, and I think there is enough intelligence 
in this gathering to devise safeguards to protect all legitimate 
interests. I say that Engiand^s main interest in India is commer-^ 
cial. I think there are five hundred or one thousand families who 
send their younger sons to India to make a career for themselves, 
hut that is’ a problem affecting only a few families. The problem 
of the ordinary man in dealing with India is mainly commercial. 
If you exclude these families to whom I have alluded, who are only 
a handful compared with the rest of the population, then I say your 
main problem in India is commercial. Yon want your productions 
to be sold in that conntry, and the consuming power of 330 million 
people is a powerful asset in our hands. It is a country in which 
your products can be sold. You have just ended a Conference at 
which Imperial Preference was discussed. May I say that 1 believe 
that, from the point of view of the commercial mnn, a contented 
community is a much better customer than a discontented one? 



Already your trade is in great Jeopardy. In one city only, viz., 
Bombay, there are British goods worth fiye crores lying in the 
warehoTises, Those goods cannot be moved, much less sold. Do 
yon want this state of things to be intensified? Tonr interests are 
mainly commercial, and therefore it is surely better for yon to have 
a contented customer, a rich customer, who can put his hand in his 
pockets and bring out pounds with which to bny your goods, rather 
than a poor and discontented customer, I submit that prosperity 
is necessary for the improvement of your trade, I am not speaking 
of the other moral forces, like friendliness, like comradeship—” 
because they come under the terms. of psychology of the mind— -but 
even from the point of view simply of material interests, you should 
give absolute Doniinion freedom. Dominion Status, to India in order 
that your trade might prosper. 
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THE GENERAL DISGUSSiON— (cowfwMieJ). 

Plenary Session^ 18th November, 193§« 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar : The longest night seems to be 
passing away and the sorest trouble seems to be coming to and end 
;at last. The seeming corpse appears to be awakening, and a voice 
is corning to us away back where history and even tradition fails to 
peep into the gloom of the past, coming down from there — reflected 
as it were from pealc to peak of the infinite Himalaya of knowledge, 
of love and of -work, 

Eroin India, this Motherland of ours, a voice is coming unto us, 
gentle, firm and. yet unmistaJvahle in its utterances, and is gaining 
volnine as it passes by, ami be,hold ! tire sleeper is awakened. Like 
the breexe from tire mountains it is bringing life ii.ito the almost 
dead bones a,nd. nn:is(,.‘;les. Tire lethargy’ is passing awny, and only 
tbe ],)lind cannot see, or tlie perverted will not see, that she is 
awakening, tiris Mother of ours, from her deep, long sleep. 

None can resist her any more; ]rever is she going to sleep any 
more. No outward powers can hold her back any more, for the 
infinite giant is rising to her feet. 

Mr. Oliairman, Members of His Majesty’s Parliaments and 
Pellow Sons of our great Motherland, I greet yon in. these words. 

I invoke the highest blessing of Providence, that wisdom:, 
strength, dignity and co-operation may guide our deliherations for 
the service of our country. Pemember that this Conference at 
which we have assembled, has to some extent the destinies of 300 
millions-— ■one-fifth of the population of the human race — in its 
hands. This India is the ancient land where philosophy and spiri- 
tuality founded, their first home. It is here that they dared to peep 
into the very mysteries of Heaven. It is the same India, 'which, 
through its inherent strnctnre being on true and solid foundations, 
has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds of evils, of 
manners and cu.stoms. It is the same land -which has Meen firmer 
than any rock in the world w'ith its indestructible life. Many times 
is one told that looking into the past only dege:nerates and leads to 
nothing ; hut sure.fy it is out of 'the past, it is on the past, that the 
future must be built. Look back, there.foi*e, as far as you can; 
dilnk deep of the eternal foundations o'f Divine Love and Spiri- 
tuality that are behind aiid, afler that, look foiuvard w’-ith heads 
held erect and march onward to make India brigliter, greater and 
innch bigher than she has ever been. Peniember the blood that 
courses in onr veins. We must have faith in that Mood that we 
build an India yet greater than she was. 

The problems in India are more coiiiplicated, more moment(.»ns 
than the problems in any other country. Ilace, Eeligion, La:ngnage, 
(Tovtu-nment, all these together make a uatio:!!. We see how in 
Asia , and es] lecially in India, race difficultios, 1 in gnhdic di ffi c ulti es, 
social difficnliies, and national difficulties all nndt away Iiefoi’e the 
.ROinVI) TA.ULE G 



iiilif yiiig power of spirituality. Tkerefore, for tlie well-doing’ of our 
national cause we must give up all our little quarrels and differences. 
Remember above all things that our ancestors look down upon us^ 
and they will do so witli contempt on tbeir children if they quarrel 
about m'imite differences. It is when the national body is weak that 
the disease germs— in a physical, social or political state, or even 
in an intellectual state— crowd into the system. To remedy it, 
therefore, we must g’o to the roots of the disease, and .the one 
tendency will be to strengthen the man, the mind and the body. 
It is culture that withstands shocks, not a simple ma.ss of _ know- 
ledge. Therefore, my friends, let ns do nothing that will divide us, 
for divisions will weaken us and degrade us all tlie more. Ton all 
know that at this psychological moment the whole world is watching 
us. The solution will not be obtained by dragging down the higher, 
bnt by raising the lower np to a higher level. To make a great 
Indiaj therefore, the secret lies in organisation, accumulation of 
power, but above all in the co-ordination of wills. Have that faith 
ill ourselves, in that eternal power, first lodged in our soul, and then 
we shall revive the whole of India. Let this be our determination, 
and may He the Lord Who comes again and again for the salvation 
of His own people — al-s is described by many of the different 
Scriptures of the world — lead us all to the fulfilment of onr aim — - 
the uplift of India, the good of the Empire, 

We must now come down to mundane affairs, and Federation is 
the question before us. I am not enchanted with that word as a 
mere form of expression ; to me "‘' the XTnited States of India 
sounds more grancl Here are the representatives of two Indias, 
to-daj^ each possessing different religions but united in the common 
bond of patriotism which permeates throughout our respective 
territories and provinces. We are united in the service of onr 
country; united in our co-operation with the British Empire, of 
which we form a part — the highest sjunbol of whose political link is 
the Eing-Eniperor. The two Iiidias are politically separate in their 
administration, and in order to understand the source of their 
existence we must— but for only a few brief moments — peep into 
history. The East India Company, towards the downfall of the 
Mogul Empire, consolidated its organisation and marched forward, 
conquering territories that in those days were divided between the 
decaying central sovereignty and States, some of which had existed 
for a long time, and others which had come into being through new 
opportunities. It is in such conditions that tliis Company {.avrved 
out for itself territories which, excluding Burma, now anionnt to 
one-lialf of India — called British India. This Company, on the 
other hand, instructed by its director.s, entered upon Tr*eat:y Alli- 
aiuies, Engagements, Sunads and Agreements with Indian States, 
wliich still exist, as the result of which at the present day the otlier 
half is called Indian States. lYitli regard to the India of the States, 
when opportunities come we shall put forward oui’ points of view in 
greater detail, but litue I will content myself with staling tliat -we 
seek no new territories ; -we seek no new powers but the pratHcal 
application of our Treaties and Alliances— consecrated ])v several 



Proclamations and speeclies from Queen Victoria and all tlie 
succeeding Sovereigns of England, tlie British Parliament and 
ViceroA^s to the present day. 1 will coiicdude this statement in twr 
sentences. Usage, sufferance and political practice have, tot 
diverse reasons, encroached upon these sacred domains of oin 
Treaties, and what we desire is that such extra rights oiitsim 
our Treaties, assumed rrithout our consent, and sometimes without 
our knowledge, may be frankly and openly discussed, and should he 
decided only by mutual consent; otlieruuse our Treaties between 
the Crown and ourselves have no meaning. We knot? iiow sac-red 
the Crown and the British people respect their pledged word and 
so we have faith that wdieii the British peoples recogiiise the simple 
trijtli that w'e 'want no more than that those suleinu Treaties with 
us should be observed in. practice also, they will, w-e feel sure,' 
appreciate that w'e make no new demands but desire that the simple 
trutli should be recognised and ]u*aetised. 

I now- turn to British India. Those wdao are its representatives 
are perhaps best a])le to speak on this subject; but there are two 
alternatives, wdiicdp I can best define by the terms “ Eastern and 
IVestern ” conceptions. Talking of the first, there are many who 
hold the view — liow-ever prosaic or antiquated it may sound— that 
British India may be formed again into Indian States. I will not 
occupy your time in discussing the details of the problem, liow-ever 
logical and interesting they may be, because I have not the time on 
the first day except to state (a) that it brings true Swaraj as a living 
reality considerably nearer ; (6) that it perpetuates the link with 
the Crown through its represen-tative, the Viceroy of India. With 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh and other States so formed it would 
set at rest communal cpiestions. Above all, it maintains in strong 
bonds commercial and trade relations with England. It necessitates 
an Imperial Army to safeguard the Crown’s obligations and to 
p)rot 0 ct the ports and frontiers, with the internal army of the States 
maintained for security and assistance in emergencies. It ensures 
religious liberties to every section of India’s population, and it 
carries on the tradition of India’s rule according to lier past history 
of hundreds of centuries. And finally, coming to Eederation, or 
w-liat I prefei* to call The United Stales of India,” it immediately 
simplifies the problem of the Itnlers uniting in a common body to 
w'ork out the problems of India. .Here is the sliortest and the 
qnic-kest way to Dominion Status, This is what would be an 
indigenous growdb . 

Tlie alternative to this had its first seeds sow.n in a little known 
Despatdi by Sir Charles Wood, the grandfather of the present 
Viceroy, who was then Secretary of State, and wdio initiated' the idea 
of the English language being the medium of education and govern- 
ment, This was 'followed hy Lord Macaulay, who strengthened 
this theory. Gradually this system has grown, T^hich culminated 
first in the Miiito-Morley Beforms, wdiere the latter_ statesman, 
however, w'avS opposed to the introduction of democratic organisa- 
tions ill India. It is from the time of Mr. Montagu, that passionate 


lover of India— my country — that events took a definite trim towards 
responsible self-goVeriiment. Here tlie irony of fate exhibits itself, 
for, as we learn from Lord Honaldshay’s book, this term: was devised 
bv Lord Curzon, who was no less opposed than Lord Morley tO' 
democratic institutions for India. This I am sure will be generally 
acknowledged to be a Western system of rule and, therefore, in 
India not a growth hnt a graft. But having said so much I now- 
come to my main point, that, if this system is now accepted hy 
British India as the best method for her advance, if that is, as 
declared also, the final policy of the British peoples towards India, 
what do I conceive to be the opinion of the States.^ We realise 
all that this innovation implies in an Eastern country. We know 
that one word, “ Eranchise,” alone has originated comnrtinal fric- 
tion. We are not oblivions how it has created comple:xities of 
adjusting the future relations of a democratic India with the Indian 
States. There is, further, the proposition of thi.s ideal truly per- 
meeting down to the masses and grasping them in its hold foi- the 
good of all. 

May I frankly state with all good-will that w-hen I first began to 
know of the path that -was chalked out before British India on these 
lines, I was reluctantly reminded of an old Irish time It’s a long, 
long way to Tipperary.” However, when I have said this I have 
said enough. I have deliberately^- done so; for how else could 
I reconcile myself with the statements that I am going to make 
regarding British India’s future, and the other India' of the States, 
administered on ancient and traditional lines? I have ceTtainlv 
sought in doing so no popularity or favours. How, if, as I have 
said, this is the goal that British India chooses, and if this is the 
goal which the British people have decided to place definitely a:nd 
perpetually before British India, let me say equally truthfully that 
I wdsh British India God speed. I wish— an driest earnestly wish-— 
that the goal of India’s freedom within the Empire, ns a self-govern- 
ing Dominion may be reached as early as possible. Personally 
speaking, the sooner that g’oal is achieved, the happier I shall be; 
for who is there of India that does not wish our Motherland to 
achieve her rightful place alongside the other sister Dominions? 
Understand me : why I emphatically state this is because I have 
the inherent conviction that the sooner British India has freedom 
within these boundaries, the sooner will India be able to liave ber 
owm constitution through which it can i‘evitali.se into a true and 
traditional lndia. I go so far as to say, without any hesitation— 
and T would not be true to myself or to the land of iny birth could 
I hold opinions to the contrary — that India shmilrl achieve her 
position on a footing of equality w'ith her sister Doniiuions -winiin 
the Empire, and arrive at tlie situation of a 'hilly blossomed 
Dominion Status as early as possible. My aim in saying so i.s m* 
other than that the larger Empire may -find a gratetSd India. :rn 
India co-operating whole-heartedly in making tli is Empire, io -wlsici! 
we are proud to*-belong, something even greater. 

A united India will be the finest and truest jewel and tlie strong- 
est force in tlie cause of our Empire. Under this system I como 



again to tlie proposition, called at present by the name of Feder- 
ation, where my ideal is the “ United States of India ” within the 
Empire. We are assenibled at this table to devise means and ways 
in order to achieve this end' by co-operation, and I am sure yon 
will not find our States lagging behind in joining hands in order 
to arrive at a happy solution. 

We are quite conscious of what it means. We know what all 
Mg changes imply. It may necessitate at first a little more injus- 
tice. It may mean a little less efliciencj?' at first. It must mean 
larger sacrifices on everyone’s part— the States, and, perhaps/some 
of the majorities and minorities. But for our country’s cause, for 
the cause of India, for the cause of the Empire, shall we stop short 
for personal, communal or narrow-viewed considerations? Our 
lives will pass away, but our country will remain. Then at least 
let it be said we were tlie true Sons of our Motherland, India. 

I will conclude this statement with these words. When British 
India and Indian Princes came together on the first occasion within 
my memory to discuss problems of the Empire, it wms during the 
War, at a Conference, where Lord Chelmsford invited representa- 
tives from both Indias to discuss questions regarding the perform- 
ance by India of her duties towards the great cause that in those 
momentous days hung in the balance. I stated then that there 
would he people standing outside the doors of that house to ask 
what we had gained in this War Conference. I further stated that 
my reply would be that we had come at a time when the Empire 
was in need, and thfit was no occasion for demands or gains. We 
came with the will to give whole-heartedly of what la}?" in our power 
for the Empire’s cause, and we asked for nothing. Indeed, that 
was the time when it was our duty to give — however great or small 
our capacity — of what ]ay in us to the British Government. 

Mr. Chairman — and through you I speak to England— to-day has 
come the hour of India’s need, and to-day British India and the 
Indian States have assembled together for the second time at 
another Conference in the centre of the Empire. Mr. MacDonald 
is the first Prime Minister, in my time, who has visited India. He 
knows her moT*e intimately than many of his colleagues. We can 
appreciate that he may not have a very large majority in Parlia- 
hieixt. But wc know he has a tender corner in his heart for my land 
as we, many of us, have for his. We have no desire to lake the bit 
hetween oiir teeth and to run away, which _ means going astra3n 
Ha3^ we are with you, with England, but it is now England’s turn 
to come to onr assistance aud io help India to reardi that position 
beyond wbicli we have no desire to go — India a sister Dojuinion 
within the Empire. 

We are grateful to the Prime Minister for what he has already 
clearly stated in his Guildhall speech, when ho said, ‘‘With the 
repivsenialivos of India and with the Princes we shall be engaged in 
the same task of Inoadening liberty, so that we may live witli them 
under the same Crown, they enjoying the freedom in self-govern- 
ment which, is essential to national self-respect and contentment.” 
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Tills 'will surely make a grateful India tliat will toe Engdand’s 
greatest strengtli. Then we will prove to the world that our con- 
nection of the East with the Westj that caio.e through Destiny, has 
worked out the great prohlems of life in harmony. Surely then we 
shall evolve a civilisation which may well be the envy of the world. 
This ideal will be achieved for the gdory of Britain and India. 
Then Oh I England and India, as God’s great children, unite in 
that aim, and work according to the design of Providence to pro- 
duce that result, which may go down in the annals of the world as 
the purpose of God, namely, service of His Creation — Humanity. 

Oh ! England, rise above 5 mur immediate political or trade 
interests, hold India’s hand in her hour of need and make India 
great that England may he greater; and. Oh! India, submerge all 
your communal or political differences and embrace the hand of 
England and make her great in order that India may be greater. 
Thns, both united in bonds of nnity and friendship, fulfil that des- 
tiny that Christ, Muhammad and the Vedas taught, the destiny of 
seli-realisation, and through it the cause of Man throughout the 
woiid. May we thus leave some footprints behind so that our pro- 
geny may know that East and West, which were differentiated by 
laces, colonrs and religious, liave, through friendship with England, 
ariived at that great position which will he the glory of God and 
the pride of Man. 


(At tJds fioint the Prime Mmister left the Meeting, and the 
JJe'puty 1 resident. Lord Sanhey, took the Chair.) 

SirMuhainmad Shafi: My Lord Chancellor, when, on his return 
^ toils Excellency Lord Irwin made the historic announce- 

^ I Tw Efitoolier, 1929, giving a more precise definition of the 
T T' " Majesty s Government towards the ultimate goal of 

^ declaration of 20th Angust, 1917, 
Government intended to invite the 
i! " British India and Indian India to a Round Table 

London, so that an agreed settlement of the Indian 
tinriQ nf niight be arrived at, the two great organisa- 

fbe A1T-Tr5i ’ Mussulmans — ^the All-India Muslim League and 

hi -flvA Muslmi Conference — -welcomed that announcement 

whe 7 i ibo r I'^'o reasons. Li the first place, they realised that 
with snob people of a country are confronted 

now T . : and complicated political problenis as is the case 

of ihe lound lahle conference, at which the representatives 

views frank exchange of 

effeciivc f about an agreed settlement, is the most 

at jjresent iv. Tnfli.T sHuation is so grave as it is 

coivferen ccGs also the mLt? fjolution, a round table 

HisiMaip';tv Vm- laliie Oouferencf* has hptni oponpd hr 

" the love of India and with aympathv for the leg'iti- 
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mate aspirations of Jier people, I, for one, refuse to believe that, 
with some of the best brains of Eiigiand and of India assembled 
round this table, we shall not arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problems wliicb both India and England have to face; a solution 
which, while satisfying the legitimate aspiration of the Indian 
peoples, will thereby strengthen the link which binds England and 
India together. 

My Lord Chancellor, ninety-seven years ago, during the debate 
on the first Government of India Bill of 1833, the late Thomas 
Babbington Macaulay, who had taken a prominent part in the 
preparation of that Bill, observed as follows :^ — 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fateful 
result for a State wdiich resembles no other in history, and 
which forms itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws wliicli regulate its growth and decay are still unknown 
to us. It may be that the mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system, that by good’ 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government, that having become instructed in Eurdpean 
knowledge they may in some future age demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not, 
but never* will I attempt to avert it or retard it. Whenever it 
comes, it will be the proudest day in English history.” 

That was the glorious vision which the late Lord Macaulay saw 
when introducing that measure in the House of Commons. The 
dawn of the day when that vision may be realised has hoav come. 

Unfortunately thereafter, if I may venture so to put it, the 
British Parliament Huccimibed to what can only be described as 
sleeping sickness in its relations with India, for we find that it wae 
not until 1861, some thirty years after, that a Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons for the first time recognising the need for 
associating Indian Hepresentatives in the work of legislation in that 
country. But that associatioii was a very limited one, secured only 
through nomination. Again the British Parliament went to sleep, 
and slept for over forty years, and it 'was not until the year 1909 
that the elective principle was introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cils of India. Meanwhile India had gone on advancing rapidly. 
The iufinence of Western education, the study of Britisli constitu- 
tional history, the study of Ereueh and Italian history had aroused 
in the minds of educated Indians dreams which Macaulay, at any 
rate, had contemplated when the Bill of 1838 was introduced. 

The result was that the tardy measures taken at such long 
intervals hy the British Parliament, instead of satisfying ilje aspira- 
tions of the Indian peoples, gave further impetus to those aspira- 
tions. It is a curious fact in history that political aspirations have 
a very strange way of growing. What may satisfy people to-da 3 >', 
if not given in time, will not satisfy them to-morrow. That is what 
has happened in India. 


Shortly after the Act of 1909, a great war broke out — a war 
which gradually drew into it almost all the leading nations of the 
world. During that war India came forward to prove her devotion 
to the British connectioii in that life and' death struggle in which 
the very existence of the Empire itself was in danger India eaiiie 
forward to prove her devotion to the British connection by taking 
her share of the burden spontaneously, _ and by providing for the 
armies of England over one million recruits — soldiers who vindicated 
the honour and the name of their country on the various battiefields 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Tlie part taken by India during this imparalleled woild con- 
flagi'ation gained for her her legitimate position in the interna, tioiial 
affairs of the world as a signatory to the Treaty of Tersailles and 
an original member of the League of Nations. But ■within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, cnrions as it may appeal-, she 
still continued tooccupy an inferior position. After 'the conclusion, 
of peace, until the appointment of the Loyal Oomniission, nnfor- 
tunately a succession of events took place in India which added to 
the various causes of unrest in that country in'flueiicing the Indian 
iniud. When His Majesty’s CTOvernment was pleased to appoint 
the Coinmissioii,- India was absolutely excluded from it. 

No representatives of India were appointed to it, with the result 
that the unrest in that counti^n inci eased tenfold. And now we 
have to face a situation which in all earnestness is indeed grave. 

When I see articles in the newspapers stating that all the unrest 
in India is confined only to the educated classes, and that the un- 
educated masses, or Indians living in rural areas, have no sympathy 
whatever with the National movement which is going on in India, 
I am more than surprised. It would be very amusing if it were 
not so tragic. Do writers who indulge in that sort of writing 
realise that hundreds of thousands of India’s soldiers, 'vLo took 
part in the Great War and who have seen with their ow-ii eyes 
what other people are in their own countries, have returned to 
India, and after demobilisation, have dispersed all over the rural 
atyas of the coniitry, living in villages, talking to their fellow 
villagers? They have told their fellow villagers what they have 
seen in Europe and in the Near and Middle East. Do these writers 
realise what a deep and widespread effect the stories wliieh these 
demobilised soldiers have told their countrymen have had in tlte 
villages and remote corners of rural India; wli at a deep and wide- 
spread' effect they have had on the minds of Indian village i-s? 

Tust look for a moment at what is going on now in India. This 
Civil Disobedience, which, we have openly condemnetl not only in 
England but in India, is that movement limited to the t'dncrjterl 
classes? No doubt the movement is led liy the ed'iicated (;]asscs, 
but who arc the men who are facing all the trials, all the Irmibles, 
which this Civil Disobedience movoi’nent bas given rise i(i? They 
hcdong to the uneducated masses. To say that the unedm-atthl 
masses are entirely oul of touch with the national mcjvenmnt that 
is going on in India is. if I may venture to say so, the action — 
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according to tlie Oriental saying — of a pigeon who closes his eyes 
when the cat is approaching him, thinking that thereby he is safe. 

_ Fortunately among the British Delegations here there are at least 
three statesmen who know that I am a Pnnjabi, and that we 
jabis are not easily alarmed. Indeed, the greater the difficulty, the 
more firm, the more cool and the more calm Piinjahis become. They 
also know that I have been, in the last 40 jmars of my public life in 
India, the strongest supporter of the British connection in India-— 
so much so that on occasions I have been called a reactionary by my 
own countrymen. It is I who say that the situation in India is 
grave, very grave. 

If a solution, calculated to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
the Indian peoples and’ thereby to strengthen the tie which hinds 
England and India together, is not attained by this Conference, I 
tremble to think what the situation will be. Fow that we have 
met in order to try to find that solution, it is my business, as spokes- 
man to-day of my community, of the Muslim group, to tell you 
what we, the representatives^ of the Muslim community in this 
Conference, think. Our position is very simple. To repeat what 
I said ill the Viceregal Lodge at Delhi in November, 1924, we want 
our couiitryruen in India to rise to that stature to which, other 
people have risen in their own countries. We want India to attain 
Dominion Statiis as an equal partner in the British Commonwealtli 
of nations. 

T say we want India to rise to her full stature within the British 
Commonwealth of nations for this reason. In the new conditions 
which have been brought into existence, as a result of the wonderful 
progress which science lias made, and as a result of the world forces 
which are nmv actuall}’’ in. operation as a consequence of the Great 
War, no country in the world, however rich or powerful, can afford 
to lead an isoiated life. The tendency of modern internationa] 
movements is towards the association of nations and conntries 
for the purposes of security, of mutual help, and co-ordiiiation 
of effort. Therefore we Mussalmans of India realise that the 
British Comm on wealth of Hations is there for India. ^ to be 
awssooiatcd with, it, and to continiie to be associated with, it, 
for her own lieiiefit and in ■ her own intere That is the deep- 
rooted conviction in our minds, and that is the reason of our 
traditional loyalty to the British connection. At the ^ same ^ time, 
it is perfectly' natural for the seventy-one millions of His Maiesty’s 
Mussa.lman subjects to insist upon this — that in the eonstitntional 
and a rl mini strati, ve evolution o.f India they must ha,ve their legiti- 
mate share both in the Provincial and in i.he Central Government.^ 
I do not desire on the present occasion to^ enter into the details of 
the claims which the Mussalnian community has to ]uit forward in 
this connection. Thai is a matter which will have to be discussed 
in the Commitlee.s. Rome of our own Committees are already con- 
sidering that matter, ami I trust they will be able to arrive at a 
sa ti sf a ctory conclusi on . 



To our mind, in view of India’s vast extent, in view of Jier 
■territorial divisions well recognised for centuries past, and in view 
-of tTe otlier complicated conditions wliicli obtain in India, tliere is 
■onl}^ one form of government, one basis for tbe future constitution 
-of India, wliicb alone will suit tlie circumstances of the case— and 
that is the federal s,ystem. We, therefore, welcome the declara- 
tions, made hy their Highnesses tiie Maharaja of Bikaner and. the 
Maharaja of 'Alv/ar on helialf of their Princely Order, tliat the 
Indian States are willing to come into an .All-India Pederation. 

To me, as a constitutional lawyer, a self-governing India side by 
side with an Indian India, liaving its relations wnth the Crown, is 
a hopelessly impossible conception. A Federation of India nmst 
include both British India as well as Indian India. _ In so far as 
British India ns concerned, rve must, as is the ease in eAfery other 
kind of structure, build upwards and not downwards. Therefore I 
welcome the recommendation made in certain quarters of granting 
provincial antonomy to the Provinces. These will be the federal 
units of onr All-India Federation in the fntnre. But the Mussal- 
man group have no hesitation in saying that that is not enough-— 
that responsibility must also be introduced in the Centre. How far 
that responsibility should go is a matter which wdll be discaissed in 
the Committees hereafter. We are willing that for the transitional 
period certain vital reservations might be made. That is to the 
interests of India itself, and, in consequence, we have no objection 
to that. You have seen that the Il.eport of the Boyal Commission 
has heen condemned in India hy every school of political thought, 
mainly on the ground that it does not propose to introduce respon- 
sibility in the Centre. 

{At this point the Prime Minister returned to the Meeting and 
resumed the Chair.) 

To the British Delegations I have one final appeal to make be.fore 
I sit down. Believe me, a happy and contented India will be a 
source of immense strengtli to’ tbe British Commonwealth of 
Hations. Take your courage in your twm hands. The situation is 
grave. When a situation is grave far-sighted statesmanship 
requires that it should be handled with v/isdom and generosity. 
Taking yonr courage in yonr two hands, do wha.t you did in South 
Africa slmrtlv after the conclusion of the Smith African War. 
Wli at has been the result? During the sittings of the Imperial 
Conference, which I had the honour of n1 tending on l>ehalf of my 
country, nothing struck me more than the way in whicli ilie rcpr.-b 
sentatives of South Africa, throughout the* doliherations of Dm 
Conference, upheld ilie tie which binds South Africa juul Em-land 
together. Believe me, the satisfaction of legiiimuie aspiratioim 
livings c(mtp,ntmeiit, and contentment awakens fiudings of love and 
affection for those who have satisfied those legitimate aspirutions. 
If the asjm'afions of ediumted India are satisfied, the result will b^^ 
that the tie between India and England will be strengthened. Tlmn 
all yonr Imperial problems — the problem of Empii-e defence, ilm 
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problem of inter-Iinperial trade, even tlie problem of Eriijjire nil- 
employiiieiit — will be solved witliin a measurable distance of .time. 

Tliat is my appeal to- tbe members of the Britisli Delegations .■ 
Wisdom and sympatliy is wbat is required, on this oceasioii — that 
wisdom and sympathy with which Lord Irwin is handling' the sitna- 
tioii in India to-day. To those who have been attacJcing' Lord 
Irwin I would say this : but for Lord Irwin’s handling the situation 
as he has done in India;, to-day the situation would have been ten. 
times, worse. 

Ill the name of India, '.and in the name of the British CDniiQ.oii“ 
wealth of nations, of W'hicli India forms- an integral part, and hopes 
to be an etpial partner -with the other Doniiiiioiis, I earnestly beg of 
yon, I’epreseiitatives. of the British Delegations, I'epreseiiiatives of 
Idle iiidi.an States Delegation and representatives of the Bri,ti.sli 
India Deleg'a.tion, to realise the gravity of the situation and to give 
your undivided ad:teiition to a satisfa-ctoiy solution of the grave pro- 
blem with wlii-di we are confronted — a solution which, while satis- 
fying the legitimate aspirations of the people of India. wilT ai tlie 
sanie time strengtlieii the link which hinds England and India. 

.1:1 .11 . The Maharaja of Rewa : Mr, Chairman, I find that now 
my turn comes to spealc a.fter so many eminent brother Delegates 
.from India have spoke.ii before me. We have heard inosf illusirious 
speeches made by the Indian Princes and by the most caiiabde 
British India leaders — ^l.eaders wdio liavm a cominaiid of law a.nd 
advocacy — and it will be a somewhat difficult task for me to express 
the claims of India, and nw own views, in. any better language than 
has alreaxlv been used. 

When I was asked to attend this Conference to represciil ihe 
conservative element among* the Iiidia,n States, I was arrare that 
the occasion would be one of the first importance. I a.ni forccal to 
con fi.'s.s, however, that the extreme importance of the occasion lias 
been vei'v .much more fully tbrought home to me by tise o]ieiiing 
speeches to which I listened yesterday . and to~da.y. It seems to me, 
without exaggeration, that a nation is being brouglii' ir> birth. 
More than, ever hef ore, I am conscious of the measure o'f iiie task 
before us, anil I realise that wm shall require ever}^ ounce uf wl^iloin, 
patienee. goodwill, adaptability and imagination which everyone of 
oy lias to contribute, if these greht problems are to be succ'cssfuly 
solved. 

I am conscious that a heavy burden of responsibility 110.-=! kieeu 
laid on me. It must seem strange to some that, in a counti'v -whose 
wa^^s of life are so ruled by custom and tradition as India, there- 
should be no political party which calls itself Conservative. Tet 
I believe that there is scarcely one of my fellow Delegates who would 
submit without protest to the designation of Conservative. So far., 
at lea.st. a.s designation goes, I stand alone. My task is in some 
ways a thankless one. It is made more difficult byj:he fact that, on 
ihe personal side, I am entirely without experience of the public 
dise-vis.sion of affairs ; and 1 ask the forbearance of all hei;e, and of 
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those in India for wlioin I speak, if through inexperience I prove 
an indifferent advocate of my cause. At the same time I feel greatly 
honoured that I have been chosen to take part in these deliberations, 
and however faulty my advocacy may be, I am encouraged and 
upheld by the conviction tliat half humanity shares the views which 
it falls to me to propound. I feel certain that not only among the 
millions who till the soil of India, but among- all sober-minded 
politicians and statesmen there must he a large measure of support 
for, and syiiipatliy with, those who counsel a cautious advance, and' 
preach the dangers of precipitation and short-cuts. I believe, 
moreover, that when once pow-er is given to India to shape her owii 
destinies, a strong party of experienced and responsible politicians 
wdll emerge, which will call itself the Conservative Party ; for the 
chief ingredient in Conservatism is, in my view, a sense of responsi- 
bility. Such a sense of responsibilit}’- has not so far had an oppor- 
tunity to develop, and the constitutional advancement of India will 
provide it with the opportunity for which it is waiting. The energy 
that is now being devoted to gaining that advancement w^'iU, when 
the victory is wan, be converted to the consolidation and preserva- 
tion of the position that has been gained. I do not claim that the 
conservative point of view has a monopoly of wisdom and foresight ; 
but I do not, on the otlier hand, admit that the progressive point of 
view rallies to its banners the whole available stock of energy or, 
idealism. I do, however, suggest that in the w'orld at large, the 
conservative elements are the great repositoiy of experience, and 
that they have therefore much of value to contribute to the common 
stock. ' 

In this conntry of England, where one of the great parties of the 
State has been for many years known as the Conservative Party, it 
may appear to many to be mere waste of time and breath to say 
that the conservative attitude does not begin and end with blind 
and obstinate resistance to all cbanges of any kind. I believe, none 
the less, that there are in India tliose wdio suspect the conservative 
attitude to consist merely in distrust of, and opposition to, change 
as such, and I wn’sh, therefore, to begin wdtli a sincere assurance 
that this is not the case. The Princes, wdiatever their vuws, 
whether conservative or advanced, are in the fullest sympathy with 
all the legitimate aspirations of the leaders of thnught in Britisli 
India,. The Princes of India welcome the emergence of India as 
a nntioTi among the nations of the wmrld, and gladly and wbole- 
heartedly support the efforts of representative tndians liv which 
this claim to nationhood is being established. 

There are, however. I will confess, some aspects of our Indism 
problem, in rft,gard to which the men of conservative principk-s will. 
I believe, obstinately, though not blindly, resist all chivngfn T]u\v 
will resist with all iheir power any sign^of failing in lovaliv io tb’o 
Crown, and any attempt to sever India’s destinies from’ the' Britisb 
Empire of w'hipli we are proud to he a part. I bo])o and believe, 
however, that to this extent every member of this Conference is a 
Conservative; and I content myself with saving that T viebl to 
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110116 in^ my loyalty to these ties, and in the sincerity of my desire 
■for India’s happiness and prosperity in the future. 

Before I begin to state niy position I wish to make one point 
clear To guard against possible misunderstanding, let me say here 
that in my approach to these problems I am dealing mainly with 
those aspects which concern the States. 

Perhaps I can best define the conseryative attitude by saying 
that we differ from other schools of thought less as to the object to 
he achieved than as to the pace and method of achievement. 
good car need's a brake as well as an accelerator; a ship requires an 
anchor as well as engines. The proverbial difference between 
haste ” and speed ” is a truth so commonplace that we are apt 
to he impatient when we are reminded of it, hut it is the function of 
the Conservative to insist on the truth of truths, so old that they are 
sometiines forgotten. Each one of us as an individual learns such 
truths for himself by exjierience, sometimes bitter; I merely ask 
that we should apply to the problems of statecraft the caution and 
restraint which we exercise in the daily round of our individual 
lives. 


One of the most difficult aspects of the problem which concerns 
us all is in my view the variety of the interests which have to be 
reconciled. We are met, not to prove before an impartial tribunal 
that one view and not the other is true, that one policy should he 
adopted, one community or one set of interests should he favoured, 
•and the other set aside, overlooked or suppressed. We have to 
reconcile all points of view and achieve a measure of agreement. It 
is possible to coax into the parlour those who cannot be driven into 
the fold. For this purpose the quality which we require in the 
largest measure is mutual confidence. This quality of confidence 
is a plant of slow growth. It is not a commodity that can be 
weighed out in parcels and distributed. Its growth cannot he 
artificially forced. It grows in. the soil of safety and’ it requires 
■a peaceful atoiosphere of security for its iiourishment. Until this 
spirit of mutual confidence and goodwill animates us all, the path 
of the Indian nation will be a- difficult one to tread. I feel so 


disregard of the health of 
............ growth our safety depends, that 

I make no apology for my insistence on the danger of precipitancy 
and the need for caution: in our rate of advance. 


The Indian States— I speak for the conservative element— vu’sh 
to safeguard their individual existence. They ask for guarantees 
that the changes in the Government of India, which are fore- 
shadowed, will leave them free to. pursue their own ideals^ in the 
nianneT of their heritage and tradition. They ask tbat their posi- 
tion will not he modified without their own coiivsent, that changes 
will not be forced on them, and that the treaties into which they 
entered with the British Power in India will he honoured in the 
spirit and ill the- letter. ■ • 

It raav he thought by some that there is a .sinister intention 
•underlying the reqiiest for guarantees and safeguard's— the iiiten- 
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tion to make periiiaiieiit tlie divisions wliicli exist in India, and so- 
to prevent lier from attaining’ tlie full stature of a nation. Tliis is 
not tlie desire of tlie States, We liave no desire to stand in tlie 'W&j 
of reforms for British India. We wish only to be assured that the 
reforms wliicli the Indians of British India desire do not impose on 
us changes which we do not desire. We wish to preserve the 
individual and historical identity of the States which oiir forefathers 
carved out for themselves and handed down to ns. If these interests 
can he secured, we make no further claims. If these interests can 
be secured without our jiartieipating in the coinmon coniiciis of 
India, v.’e lia\e no vdsli to thrust ourselves in simply for the salie 
of participation. If, as may well be tlie case, they cannot be 
seenred except by participation, we desire no greater ineasiire ol‘ 
participation than is needed to. achieve these ends. Similarly, as to 
the iiace of the advaiiee, if the changes which are cleeidcd oa for 
British India necessitate, changes in the relations between, the 
(lovernnient of India and the vStates, we desire that sindi changes 
may he made step) by step; tliat they shall be restricted at each 
stage to a niiiiininin and that the effect of each step shall be care- 
fully considered before a fresh .step) is taken. Many of ilo' cinuins’-' 
which are adnnibrated are .from the conservative poini of i icw in (ho 
nature of an experiment. The more fimdainentad the ciunigos. tin- 
greater ami more daring will the expieriment be. I'hcrc is a i.idiii 
proverb ivhicli teaches ns tliat experiments sliould be made on 
objoct.s of ciamparatively little value. The States do not regard 
themselves as objects of compiaTatively little vadm-, and Ifiey 
are ivluciani to be the subjects of experiment, bca-ause iiie dai’ing 
nature of an ex])evimeiit, even its brilliant success, are sligbi eoiiso- 
lation to the objeet whose existence is sacrificed bir it. We wish 
to know the nature of otir destination. "We are mnvilling to ,-.ei 
out for a destination hereafter to.be revealed. 

There are those wlio see in visions of the future a [licini'e of an 
India united in religion, .race and creed, pi nrsuing oao idea! and 
standing as one nation withont diversity of iniiTests or ouiloolv 
among its ]ieoples. This hope the future may liring true, iml in 
tlie world of tlie presmit we desire that the interests of tlu' ]i!es>‘ui 
shall not be com]delely subordinated to those of the futuns ami 
we are not willing to surrender the substance of our pifKifion tfi-day 
for the shadow of a ])osition whiidi we may one day aehievc in a 
Federated India. We do not desire Federation if tin's invoices tlo' 
gradual disajmearance of all that the States have stood for in the 

I have one more thing to say. Iligdits and obligations are 
compleinent'ary. They are the two sides of one 5nedai. This is a? 
true of: the nation as of the individual. It is perhajis inevitable 
that in n eg'o tin tion s .sneh as these the rights .slnmld be emplia'^ised by 
one side or the othei'. and the obligations glossed over. lad' us, f 
mean everyone here, ri'eognhse that every right involves an obligja- 
tion. If we ask for rights, let ns honestly and srpiarely face the 
implications of nnr claims. Let us strive, not in a spirit of boogain- 
iiig’, but in a siati'smanlike spirit of comjiromise and ara’ommoda- 
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lion, to satisfy eacli otlier’s anxieties, in tlie confident liope tiiat, 
by concessions to tlie fears or prejudices of the doubting, a rich 
harvest is to be won; for, by the confidence thus inspired, the 
ground is prepared for that spirit of mutual trust and goodwill, 
to create which is the real aim of all concession. 

His Majesty The King-Emperor reminded ns, in the gracious 
words with which he opened this Conference, that ten years is 
Ibnt a brief span in the life of a nation.'” These are weighty words 
lyhicli I hope will he pondered deeply by all who share in the deci- 
sions (if onr destinies. I have singled them out, not hecanse I 
would have the Indian nation mark time, even for a moment, when 
the way is clear to go forward, but because I feel that, however 
rapid the pace of development which the facts may admit, the dis- 
tance that we have to travel is more than a day’s journey. It 
rerpiiros stages for its completion. If I may vary my metaphor, the 
arrnctnre of a constitution is so massive that it cannot be erected 
on a fragile foundation, and it is in the laying of the foundations 
that the greatest foresight, caution and sagacity are imperatively 
necessary. If hy the united labours of the experienced statesmen 
of onr two countries the foundations of a worthy edifice can he well 
and truly laid, we can the more safely hope that the youth of India 
may be left to complete the building. . 

The state of India to-d'ay is such as to bring tears to the eyes of 
all who love her. It may be that in the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence she is being led through pain and travail to a future of joy 
and happiness. I pray that this may be so. I am reminded on this 
occasion of the words of a great British orator, Edmund Burke, 
when the fate of another nation wms in the balance — I think,” he 
said, “ we ought to inaugurate onr discussions on this subject with 
llie ancient invocation of the Ghiirch, ^ Snrsum Corda ’—‘ Lift np 
your hearts’ ” and I conclude my speech with some memorahie 
words of his — “ Magnanimity in politics' is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and a great Empire and little minds g’o ilk together.” 

Lf)nl Peel : Ko one is more sensible than myself of the profound 
inierest and importance of this. Conference ; and I think no man 
can ('oatemplate without emotion this assembly here of so many 
representatives of India, with the Princes and the British Delega- 
tions, gathered together in this old Palace of St. James in order to 
(hdi'lx'rate on these" great questions afiecting the constitution and the 
future of India. Indeed, I feel in listening to the speeches of my 
old (‘olleagues, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
as if we were hack again, seven or eight ago, to the time when 

wo v.au'e colleagues in an Imperial Conference, and when we battled 
tou'oiher and fought together— I believe not unsuceessnilly — for the 
fur ill OT’ recognition of the position of Indian.s in the Dominions and 
elsewhere./- 

T think aiid' I know that those gentlemen and others who know 
me will not imagine that I am lacking in sympathy with the ideals 
and aspirations that have been expressed here and in India, and in 


wliatever I say I am impressed solely by the duty of speaking* cour- 
ageously and frankly to the audience here. My hopes and views, 
about India’s fiitiire do not differ greatly from those who have 
expressed most passionately their own aspirations. 

Maj?’ I interpolate this, and may I say first of all how extremely 
interested I am in the last speech we heard, from the Maharaja of 
Eewa— -how well he understood Conservatives and Coii.servatism. 
They hold on to what is best in the past, and they look forward to 
what is best in the future; and, at the .same time, with a lack of 
arrogance, which I hope you will note, we do not claim to liave a 
monopoly of alL the virtues. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made some observations about the interest 
of Members of Parliament in Indian aft’airs and about the very small 
number of men who control matters both here and in India. There 
seemed to be implied in liis observations the suggestion that, while 
many Members of Parliament knew very little about India, there 
was not a deep and profound interest among the people of this 
country in the affairs and in the future of India, and in their 
connection with India. 

Speaking in the presence of Members of Parliament I would not 
lie to suggest that there are those outside who kno^v more about 
political affairs than they do ; but I do assure you of this — and it 
would be a great mistake for anybody in this assembly to form a 
contrary impression — that the pride of Englishmen in the history 
of their achievements and of their connection with India, and in 
the future of India, is deep and profound. Do not let any man go 
away from this assembly wdth the impression that the interest, the 
profound and' even instructed interest, in Indian affairs is confined 
to half a dozen men in Parliament or in the Services. 

I comment for a moment, if I may, on the observation made by 
Mr. .Jayakar, because I -wish to hang a remark upon it. His obser- 
vation was to the effect that England’s main interest in India is 
commercial. He said There are 500 or 1,000 families who send 
their younger sons to India to make a career for themselves.” Here 
again, though I have no doubt he did not intend it, I seemed to 
note a view soniewliat depreciatory of those great Services W'hich 
have worked for so many years with, iii so many cas(^s, a selfless 
devotion to Indian interests and Indian causes. May I say that 
I felt a little hurt at that ohservatioTi . Like others, my own fandly 
has sent out many men to India, wlio have devoted thomscHu^s to 
the cause of India, and I think it a pity, when we are gathered Jiere 
to talk about the relations of these countries, that we sliould sny 
anything that -would depreciate, to however small an exieni, wlia't 
I believe to have been the devoted' seivice.s rendered by so mariV 
of my countrymen in the building up of India. Anyhow, I can 
assure you of this, that no observation of mine will depreciate the 
services rendered by Tridia-ns to the Empire. T know, and T can 
speak not merely -for a Party in this, but on bebalf of my country- 
men, that, whatever -may be the constitutional issues, they feel most 
strongly and most deeply the contributions that India’ ha.? made 
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to tlie EmpirOj and tliey are full of sympathy with, and full of' 
gratitude for^ the great deyotion and tlie great energy with which-' 
Indians, Princes and peoples alike, threw themselves into their- 
great contribution to the war. Therefore, when we are approaching 
what is no doubt a very great subject, let us at least free our minds,, 
if we can, from any idea that there exists, either in my own Party 
or in the country, any indifference or lack of zeal or lack of gym- • 
patliy towards the problems which you, gentlemen, are here 
discussing. 

naturally, we must come down to practical affairs—thongh 
I myself have listened with profound, interest and sympathy to some 
of the emotional appeals that have been made to ns by the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me, because I am not at all one of 
those who think that these matters can he settled by dry and hard 
legal or constitutional formuhe. I am. very sensible and sensitive- 
indeed' to the great part which sentiment and emotion play in the- 
building up of human affairs. But, of course, we have to consider 
that the resnit of our deliberations may he embodied in a Bill and" 
that that Bill is to he presented to Parliament for its consideration 
or for its criticism or adoption, and, that being so, I think it may 
be my duty to say a word or two as to the attitude or the feeling 
in many conservative circles to-ward's some of the impressions they ' 
have formed, or which have been shaped in their minds by the 
happening's of recent j^ears, heeaiise I want to pay the onty compli” 
iiieiit that I can pay to this assembly, the compliment of frankness, . 
and I believe that any contributions that we can make should he,' 
not only sincere, but should he true, as far a.s we can make them,, 
so that we may join together, as it were, in building up on that 
basis of frankness, sincerity and fact the structure which we do ' 
hope to build. 

I shall have to say a -word or two on that in a moment, hut let: 
me make a quotation from the Viceroy’s declaration itself. I was 
very glad to hear the entliusiasm and applause with ■which our 
present Viceroy’s name was received', and it is therefore with all 
the more confidence that I want to read out -fco you, to refresh our 
memory, shall we say a pavssage in that address delivered on the 
15th January, 1980, to the Members of the. Legislative Avssemhly 

“ I have never sought to delude Indian opinion into the - 
belief that a definition of purpose, however plainly stated, 
would of itself , 'by the enunciation of a phrase, provide a solu- 
tion for the prohlems ■wi'hich have to be solved before that p'vir- 
pose is fully realised. The assertion of a goal, however precise- 
its terms, is of necessity a different thing from the goal’s attain- 
ment. Wo sensible iravelle.i.' would feel that the clear definition 
of his destination um.s 'the same thing as the completion of his 
journey; hut it is an assurance of direction.” 

I lav special stress upo'n iliose -words, hecaUvSe I thi'nk there .has 
been, certainly in some political circles in India, though not men- 
tioned here, a misinterpretation of them, and they have regarded' 
■the statement of the goal as the same thing as the statement of 'the' 



immediate purpose. Criticisms of statements as bad faitli or breacli 
of faitii are often very easy to make, and, even tlioiigli denied, travel 
far, and I wisli to state liere tliat tliere is no promise in tliat state- 
ment of tie immediate translation into fact of tie full measure^ of 
Dominion Status, and that it is pointed out there as a goal wiici 
may fee attained in a swifter wmy or in a shorter time if things go 
well with tie political development of India, and therefore, while 
we are united on the goal, we may, as the Maharaja stated, differ 
as to the pace or rapidity with which we may attain that goal. 

hTow I have one or two things to say, if you will allow me to say 
them to you, on the recent events in India which have, to .some 
extent, disturbed and harassed and upset the more conservative 
bodies or conservative opinion in this country. I have to say so, 
because, nnless we deal frankly with these matters, we cannot 
really form a conception of the attitude which Parliament may 
adopt towards subsequent Bills. In many ways conservative 
feeling has been deeply moved by recent events in India. It lias 
been deeply disturbed by the great non-co-operation movement. 
Conservatives have never believed that non-co-operation on a large 
scale could be non-violent. They have never believed that the 
experiments, already tried in India some ^'■ears ago with unfortunate 
results, could be tried again in India with more fortunate results. 
They are harassed also by an anxiety that, if we agree liei;e upon 
some constitution, and if the representatives of India go back to 
work it, there is a party, a very Mrong party and an organised 
party, in India which will, as it were, wrest the opportunity from 
the hands of those who are here, and will merely use those powers 
that are granted, for furthering their own separatist and independ- 
ent ends. 

We were told that that independence and those declarations of 
independence by the Congress were due to frustrated ambition, 
frustrated desire for further self-government. I am not going for 
a moment into the psychology of those declarations. I will only 
say that declarations of that sort of independence and separation 
from the Empire have been made. I regret that they have been 
made,; but they have had some definite indnence npon conservative 
opinion in this country. Further than that, declarations have been 
made even about repudiation of debts, or in the milder form— -but 
coming to exactly the same thing as far as credit is concerned — of 
an examination into the debts incnrred l)y India io sec that tlu'v 
have been properly incnrred. One nan easily see, and one knows, 
that that has had a most unfortunate effect among the (‘f»nnnercial 
and trading classes of this country. It ha.s given a sboelc to their 
confidence, possibly made tbem rather more conservative in rli eir 
views than they were before. 

We have had an observation about monopolies from Mr. akar. 
T do not know (i[nite vdial be meant by tbese' monopolies. I?.f ferritio> 
to what would-be done if India had self-government, he said, '' Fa't 
me give them one warning— that they wnll not enjnv (he nnmopolv 
they have, in so far as it is enjoyed, "on the simple ground that in 
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tlieir skill there is less pigment than in mine "W^hat are those 
monopolies? I submit that there is no monopoly — leg-ai, con- 
stitutional or of any other kind— -except that monopoly which is 
obtained by skill, by energy and by commercial success, I say 
advisedly that there is no single commercial operation in India 
which cannot be undertaken just as well by any Indian as bj' any 
Britisher. Therefore I submit, without fear of contradiction or 
challenge, that there is no such thing as a monopoly such as has 
been referred to. Then, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru told us that the 
Moguls were conquerors and that they became doiiiieiled. ; : He 
seemed to draw some distinction between the position of the British 
in India and the Moguls in that respect. What I am going to 
say is this — -and our feeling- in. regard to tliis point is strong — that, 
quite apart from any legal constitutional rights founded on. Acts 
of Parliament, our position in. India, and our services to India, 
liave given us a sti'ong eiaiiii on luoral grounds alone to be cou- 
sidered, a (dairu, v liicli, I thiiilc, has not been fully dealt with by 
a-iiv- of the speakers who luivt.' addressed us, I a,m not going to 
allude — because tliey are so familiar to you— to our aeliievements 
on the material side, our work in the destruction or diminution of 
famine, or the great works of irrigation, or what we have done for 
law ami order and the whole inachiiveiy of government. All that 
long- history of education in political theory has been, as I think 
many Indians will admit, one of the great eontribntiivg causes to 
the growih of national .sentimeivt to which such, eloquent 

expression has been given in this Conference already. Tlierefore, 
when we are talking of the British position in India, let us re- 
member that we have been there now a long time. Do not talk 
of US, as one or two speakers liave done, as aliens. Talk of us 
as those who have contributed greath* to the con.stitution and to 
the growth, .moral and material, of India, as those who have won 
in India a place of considerat.ion~of partnership, if yon like to use 
that Avord— on aceoiiiit of our previous services. 

I want to allude with some — was going to sav" hesitation— to 
the work of tiie StatutoT-y Conimis.sioii, because we havn> been told 
l>y one s]>eaker already that it has met with general condemnation 
i.u India. I assume that er^eiy body here present has read carefully 
and ponde.red botli volumes of the lleport of the Statutory Oom- 
mission, and really I am often amazed, rvhen I look at it, that so 
little regard appears to have been paid by some people to that 
Report. I am one of those unrepentant persons who, having read 
it and studied it, consider it to be a great contribution, both in 
thouglit and report, to the great Indian problem. It has been 
treated in some respects as a reactionary document. I contend 
that in many respects it might be called a very rerolutionnrv 
docuinent, and I want to make that fjtateinent good, Tusi. take 
Hie posiiiou as regards the Provinces. Take the question of the 
proposed iniroduction of full self-government in the Provinces, 
t.-l : Absolutely bogus.) I will come qre.-cnHv to Hie 

ijuc.stioii of whether it is bogus. These proposals, T submit, arf- 
very wide and far-reaching. Wbat is to be clone by these pro< 
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:|)Osals? First of all dyarcliy is to be swept entirely away and tlie 
Councils in tlie Provinces are to be furnislied with exceediiigdy wide 
powers over the great populations in tliose Provinces. Really tbey 
are not Provinces, tiiey are coniitries. They are countries with 
20, or 30 or 40 millions of people. Is it nothing that these wide 
powers are to be fully transferred to Indian. Ministers, wliose laws 
and whose administrative acts will touch, most closely the intimate 
lives of these millions of people in the different Provinces in edu- 
cation, in local government, in. health, in agriculture, and even in. 
regard to the more disagreeable subject of taxation P I submit that 
a change of that kind proposed in the self ‘•government of the Pro- 
vinces is more far-reaching than many have given it credit for. 

IT ruler these circumstances, is there really anything iriherentiy 
niireasonable in proposing that, while the Provinces are adjusting 
themselves to these new conditions, settling down, learning their 
new powers applying the arts of government to these great popula- 
tions, that during that time — not a long time perhaps — these should 
be no substantial change in the Central {lovemmeut ? I know that 
.Sir Tej Rahadnr Saprii said it would he strange if responsible 
Ministers in the Provinces were to be irnder the control of an irre- 
: sponsible Government at the Centre. Many Governors of Provinces 
will tell you that they are veiy little under tlie control of the Gov- 
ern nieiit at tlie Centre, whether responsible or irresponsible, but 
surely at this time of day it is a little late to talk of irresponsible 
governments? All Governments, whatever their form, ai‘e very well 
aware of, and are extremely sensitive to the opinions, the thousand 
and one sympathies and interests and movements of thought, which 
govern them, as they govern more technically responsible Govern- 
ments. 

Again — I am still dealing with the rather conservative side of 
op.inion in tliis coiintiT — take tJie question of police. Tlan.}' niiist 
be aware that the transfer of the police is viewed with very great 
anxiety in many quarters, not only in tliis country liut also by some 
of the Governments in India. While we have every hope that what 
was suggested bj Sir Muhammad Shafi may come to pass, and that, 
with agreement, all these old difficulties and communal troubles may 
disappear, yet we must at the same time be well aware that, even 
in the last few years, we have seen most u.nfortunate exliibitioiis of 
coiiimiinar troubles ; and that there are some people who think 
tiiat })erhaps that impartiality, which Europoau (»r Prifisli eoiiiri;! 
over the police can give, may be of some advantage. P.issibiy 
conservative opinion may to some extent put too high a valiie on. 
the length of time during whicli some countries have en jfyed repr.*- 
soniaiive institutions, and may think that the ImbiU acijuiivd' by 
those countries ran only be attained by the long cxpi'riene«' of 
years. It may ])e that they think that those haluTs must; deoply 
rooted before tbe full strain of self-government in a vast I'otniti -y 
like India ca?i be thrown upon them. We Iiave seen reeenily in 
•other countries, where parliamentary institnlioiis have beiui’ toi> 
u’apidiy set up, that they have .failed and withered l.)ecause ll/ev 



Jiad not the roots on which, thej might grow. We feel this, not 
ironi any desire to delay in India the realisation of her aspirations, 
blit because Parliament does feel, and must feel, a tremendous 
-responsibility towards India. 

It is not by any means forgetful of its promises and declara- 
tions; but its long association with India has laid great respon- 
-sibility upon it, and it cannot therefore, by lassitude or easj'" good 
nature, telescope too rapidly the process by which self-gOTernmeiit 
is attained. As has been observed to-day already, it may he that 
parliamentary institutions in India are not a growth but a graft, 
and I have always been one of those who were not anxious for the 
too I'apid development of a particular form of parliamentary insti- 
tutions in India, because I felt that India itself might have a strong 
•contribution of its own to bring to constitutional problems and 
that it Avas a Jjity to stereofyjm too early the particular foim AApich 
•that eonstitutiou ought to take. 

May I, before I sit down, say a few words on what I think is 
really the subject we are discussing — ^whether the future constitu- 
tion of India sliould he unitary or federal? On the unitary point 
I have not much to say. I can hardly conceive myself that, in a 
■country so wast, so diversified and so populous, it is possible to set 
up or maintain what is called a unitary government. You would 
liaAUi, I am sure, the centre of government so far remoA^ed from 
liAn iig con tact AA'ith the peoples of India t hat there co uld be very 
little sympatliy — tliat sympathy AA^hieh must be established— be- 
tAveeii tfie ruler and the ruled. I, therefore, incline most strongly 
to that federal idea which builds up units, of great \mriety if need 
be, within the whole and Avhich contributes to the whole something 
of tiie richness and the rmriety wliich they tliemselves contain. It 
might 1)6 useful to meditate upon the relation that could be estab- 
lished, between the Princes and the States of India, and the Pro- 
vnnees. One AA'ould be impressed, I thmk, by the fact that some 
unity nvust be estaldished between them, becaA.ise otherwise one 
might seen the Princes on the one side ndth their States, and the 
Provinces on the other side, moving in separate orbits, almost in 
opposite directions, not toAvards that unity Avhich Sinuris to be mnu's- 
sitated by the growing forces of eivilisatio.n with the practical appli- 
cation of science and industry drawing them togetlier. T'his idea 
has been planted, has flourished, and has grown rapidly. With all 
respect, I should say that in this matter tlie Bepori; of tlie (loA^ern- 
merit of India seems to me to be somewhat out of date. It seems to 
coiitemplate the setting up of such a scheme as being a remote pos- 
sibility in the future, Init not, I think, in the present. 

I feel — :as I think has been indicated by sonu' ol: tlie speeches 
delivered during these two days, notably that of Tlie Maharaja of 
Bikaner, AAdiich met with ansAvering sympathy from other syieakers 
—that this idea of some sort of federal iiiiimi bedAAuieu Prim'os and 
Provinces has groAAui rapidly and has enlisted a largo amount of 
sympathy fririii great sections of opinion. That seems to be a 
tremendous gain, because it is very difficult to see hoAV it is possible 
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to get an organised imity in India except on some federal basis. It 
certainly would be one of tlie most remarkable Itederatioiis in 
history. You liave had federal government with the grant of powers 
from the Centre to the units, and on the otlier liand units seeking to 
get more power. Here yon would have the movement both waavs, 
both from the States and from the Centre to the Provinces. 

Of course, iiiaiiy grave questions remain to be considered — the 
question of what should be the powers of the Central Government, 
and whether those powers should be ecjiial as regards tlie Proviiicos 
and the States, or whetlier, as regards the States, tlie powers ’>1' 
the Ceiilral Ooverninent should In- tl'jan ns regards tlie 

Provinces wlictlier on the basis of tliai, mc- ■ an (3oiist-ri.ict assenildi-s 
and constilnlio'iis whicli would give lull pop.' a* tlie difi'eront feeiing-' 
and claims of the Provinces and of the Si ales. 

We have listened very carefully to the cbuiiis made by tlie Princes 
for their States, and everyone w-iil see tliat gueat problems arise in 
the attempt, it may be, to harmonise the interests in tliis wniy of 
Piiiices and of Provinces. I will not say a word about the '^^resi- 
duary powers ” — that is one of those phrases so dea:r to constitutional, 
lawyers — which may, perhaps, disapinur uKogelh.ei- and be fouml 
to Iiave been dividtal equaHy. fir in some proporiioii, lietui'on the 
btatf's and the Frovincos. 

T argue, iliercfore. iisat though many iirobieuis liave gol in a,' 
faced, yet so fruitful is this idea that it would bi=' a misfoifune ii 
u7iyhow sojne of the- foundations for carryiag out that idea oouhl 
not be laid in ilds Oonfmenco; beeaiiS'' ■'cdiat one is afraid of i"‘ 
thi.^^ — that v.'iben you set u]j inslilniio’as in a '-ouutiT they ii-mi Ic 
gather round them sentinieni, feeling. Iciiowledgcp sympatliy aufl 
interest which, once -tliey are started, are hard to bend avvay from 
thcb course on . which they were sttirtcd. Therefore if wo really do 
want, as I believe this great assern’idy <loes want, to oxln'hit its 
sympathy in practical action, for these great coneliiniional elianges 
leading in a .federal direction, i fadnnii that onr minds -diould woi'k 
in that direction — that we slionld attempt not only to do nothing 
fsmtrary to the federal idea, as the Keport of the Rtatutory Commis- 
sion snggest.s, or a,'^ the GoA’urnment of Jtidia's ])e.‘;paieli sipufrests, 
luit we slionifl atfpni])t ])erha]).s to lav scone .-do'nc;.'! i'.n!incd iat el v on- 
A\hic]j that great ft'deral idea can lie Imiii. 

India indeed is arnazing in tlie c-xtenf atn] in the varic'iv id’ ii'i 
resources, in the beantv s.if its scenerv, in t he cord vast of its var-es 
and its religions and its peoples T do smi t’Kink ii is merelv n 
dream, to suggest that that variety aud that eoiitrasi wifliitt a unit\- 
.should he reflected in the gu'cat eonsrittiiiou conibij’. ing Province--, 
and Priiiee.s together in one eornmon whole. 

I have tnade some mdiicism.s. I have liad fo say snmethisiu 
about (-wiservative opinion in thi.s cnirntry, aliouf provineial dove- 
loDUieiits and tlie (tnestion of develo'pment at ilie Centre: ]jiit I 
should lik<! to aflirin in my lust few senff nees iliat at fhe snmc rittm 
there is no one who feels more strongly titan T do, and T believe the 
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Party also., tliG vast importance of bringing India, sooner or later, 
by processes quieter or slower as the case niaj^ be, into its equal 
part in tlie great community of tbe Britisli Commonweal tli. I 
am not one of those who can see the British Empire, with its great 
constituent nations, without India in it. I am certain the loss 
would be great to that Commonwealth of Nations. I am equally 
certain— I am confident — that the loss would be great to India as 
w^ell. We can be of great use and service to each other. I say, speak- 
ing here to so many representatives of India, that the contribution 
wli.ich they can bring in thought, in knowdedge not merely on the 
mateiiai side but on the spiritual side as well, wdll enormously 
■enricli ihe content of what may be in the fiitnre the community 
of British Nations. It is the very variety, which we find in India, 
from the other Dominions which constitutes the great attraction 
for the resources of constructive statesmanship. 

In this strange world where, as we grow older, we are more 
impressed perhaps by the fleeting and the transitorjr aspect of 
things than by permanence and stability, I trust that this fruitful 
vision of unity may endure— and may endure so long as human 
hearts beat to the music of noble causes. All men’s imaginations 
are stirred by high conception to great achievement. 

H.E. The Chief of Sangli : Mr. Chairman, I associate myself 
wdiole-heartedly with the speakers who have preceded me in their 
expression of sympathy and devotion to His Majesty the King, 
of the sympathy of the Hilling Princes and Chiefs of India with 
the aspirations of British India, and of hope and faith that, in 
the solution of the issues which confront us, we shall be animated 
by the goodwill, patience and wdsdom which His Majesty com- 
mended; and in doing so I feel sure I am echoing the sentiments 
of those ivho no less than otliers are amongst the Eulers of States. 

As regards the main question that we are discussing to-day, 
namely, whether tlie future constitution of India should be unitary 
or federal, Their Highnesses who have spoken before me have 
already shown that a tJnited and Greater India can only be creat ed 
with the consent and association of the sovereign States of India 
with the Governnient of British India. I need not therefore deal 
with that point. I would only say that if Federation be agreed 
upon, those wdiom I represent wmuld be wdlling to assist in the 
.achievement of the goal. 

At this stage, it might be w'ell to state in broad outline the 
problem of the smaller States. Their essential features are identi- 
cal with iliose of the other States, namely, (1) they ai'e not British 
territory; their subjects are not British subjects; and they are not 
govorjicd }jy the law of British India; and (2) the British Crown is 
responsHde for their external relations and tcrfitoriul integrity. 
Tisey all nianage their internal affairs and maintain iheir troops or 
police forces, except the verjvsmall estates and jagirs. For inter- 
national purposes the territories .of these States are in the same 



position as tliose of British India^, and their subjects are in the 
same position as British subjects. These facts establish that their 
rights, and indeed their interests, are identical with those of the 
rest of the States. It will thus be plain that the methods of Ail- 
India co-operation that may be devised by the Conference would 
apply to these States. It is true that some of the States — especially 
those which are included in the group known as “ estates, jagirs 
and others ” — are very small, and their cases will require investi- 
gation in order to fit them into the scheme that maj’ be ultimately 
framed in order that they may enjoy ail its benefits in comiuor!, 
with the rest of the States. 

In this connection I may remark that the importance of tiie 
smaller States is not to be judged by the size of individual units 
hut by the aggregate figures of their area and population, their 
widespread territorial distribution and their large number. I 
would ask this House to remember that, if a little over twenty States 
be excepted, no one of the remaining States has a population ex- 
ceeding half a million ; and yet they include in their number States 
which have as ancient a lineage, as proud a history, as large a 
jurisdiction and as rich potentialities of development as any other.. 
They furtlier share in the general political awa,keiiiug, the stir- 
rings of new life and new' hopes— or, in His Majesty’s w'ords, the 
quickening and grow-th in ideals and aspirations ” — wfiiich cliarac- 
terise the "whole country , and they are animated by the common 
ideal of being placed firmly on the road to the political stature 
which is their due. The fact that His Majesty The King-Emperor 
has emphasized the wisdom of paying due regard to the just claims, 
of minorities at once shoves his deep interest in them and inspires, 
the hope that the legitimate claims of aH States, regardless of size,, 
Avill receive due recognition, and that at this birth of a ue^v history, 
the foundations wall be w^ell and truly laid, and an enduring union 
of the States and British India wdll he brought into being. 

Sir Huhert Carr: Mr, Chairman, it is obvious that the section 
of the British India Delegation to wdiich I belong approaches this 
question from rather a different standpoint to that of many of tile 
previous speakers. I feel strongly, ho w’ever, that although we are 
racially separated -we are united in a desire for the welfare and 
progress of India. It 'ivonld be absurd for me to suggest that we 
have the same impelling urge in that desire as those whi! are boiu 
in India, but Ave do have a very sincere sympathy w’iih that desinn 
not from, any standpoint of superiority, but because avo recognise 
in that genuine desire that which Aim ourselves would entotaiii 
Ave?'e we sans of India. I think — perliaps Ave all think — that i.li,e 
keenness of the desire has lead to India travelling faster ihan any 
of us had expected, and aa'c are inclined to think that she lias arrived 
at t])e present point a little out of breath. Y\e feel that ii is a 
most happy condition that vce are drawn here to-day really to gtd. 
uAvay from flic turmoil Av'iiich is liable to wmrp judgment a,nd rcnilv 
tojook at the Aidiole problem in the surroundi,ngs which haA'e heen 
laid for us here. 



'We are, of course, very largely actuated by anxiety tliat tbe 
present order sbould not give way to immature ideas wliich would 
lead to a breakdown. Everybody must feel the risks wdiicb are 
facing India, and little excuse is wanted when one looks at tbe 
appalling conditions wliieb happened from too rapid changes of 
government in Asia. 

Much has already been said by Lord Peel which represents the 
views of the British community in India. I will not attempt to 
follow him, but with regard to the main question of federal: or 
unitary government, we are united in believing that federal govern- 
ment is the line wdiich offers the best chances of successful progress 
to a united India. We believe in the full application of federal 
principles, not only in hringing- the States and the Provinces to- 
gether at the Centre, blit also in its application to other depart- 
ments of government- — ■finance, railways, and so on. 

^Vhen we come to tiie (juestion of responsibility at the Centre, 
we are franldy doulitful wliether that is possible at the present time. 
It has been said, that, given responsibility, many of the difficulties 
with which the present Government has to contend will disappear. 
I do not think experience warrants us placing great faith in that, 
•nor d(i I think the remarks that have already been made here really 
induce ns to follow' that line of thought. It w'as said yesterday that 
that which satisfied India t\velve months ago does not satisfy her 
to-da}'’; that which satisfies her to-day^ wall not satisfy her six- 
months hence. I rather agree wdth that, but it does not induce 
in me faith to say that now- is the time to make any great move. I 
should like to see further consolidation of thought in Indian politi- 
cal opinion as to wdiat is best at the Centre before any strong move is 
made. ' 

There are several points wdiich lead be to take that viewq but I 
wdll only touch on them briefly, as I do not want to occupy yoiir 
time too long. For instance, in the matter of dealing w'ith dis- 
turbances and maintaining law' and order, I have no doubt that 
the present Government and system of government is perfectly 
■capable of taking care of the country at present. We do not 
advocate, any more than the most ardent patriot here, tliat the 
methods of force are the methods we wdsli to see applied; but they 
are methods wdiich may?' have to he applied at times, not only 
by' the Government as constituted at present, but by' any national 
Government of the future. It must he admitted that, hitherto, 
idle Legislative AssemblY has not proved itself ready^ to grant the 
Government .such powers as they' have often found necessary foi“ 
coping W'ith the fonditions that prevail in the country. 

ddie talk about the repudiation of debt and tbo examination of 
national indebtedness has, as has already’ been pointed out, not 
helped to inspire confidence in those whose future is w'ra.oyjcd up in 
India, and we feel very' strongly' that any GovernmentT that is 
going to 1(0 for the good of India, must retain n?jt only' the coil- 
fideiH'H of its own nationals, but also inrernatinnal confidence. 



I have mentioned some of the difficulties and considerations 
which build up our present attitude. It is not one of lack of sym- 
pathy; it is not one of wishing to go back or to stand still ; we recog- 
nise the impossibility of that. But we do most sincerely hope for 
the fullest consideration of the schemes that are going to be put 
forward, before any minds are closed to the possibility that pace 
of realisation is not the best criterion. 

Our coinmnnity are entirely nnrepeutant still as to tlie Statutory 
Commission and its formation. We believe that Paiiiainent had 
every right and was wise to find out the conditions in India as 
visualised by their own members; but, with that feeling, we were 
intensely strong that no legislation should take place before all 
schools of Indian thongdit had had the opportunity of expressing 
their views. That is my community, wdien first the calling of 
this Conference was announced, immediately welcomed it, as ensur- 
ing that use of Indian expAience, without wdiieh none of us can 
hope to attain to the aim we seek to achieve in the future. 

As regards our own position out there, it is one of friendship and 
common interests, and we have welcomed the assurances as to the 
way in wffiich it is intended to treat British interests in India in 
the future. It makes it easier for us to welcome forward moves in 
the political field, and we do w’elcome India’s claims to a position 
in the Empire as a Dominion. There are admittedly grave diffi- 
culties which call for time to overcome, but we are proud as mem- 
bers of the British India Delegation to face those difficulties with 
the certain hope that we are going to overcome them. 

Lt.-Qol. Gidney : I address this Conference in a dual capacity,, 
as an Indian, speaking for India, and as a member of the Anglo- 
Indian community, representing my views with regard to the 
future constitution of India. I should be indulging in a truism 
were I to say that both the unitary and federal types of govern- 
ment have their good points. In the past India has been ruled, 
and her present nationalistic spirit developed, under the stimulus 
of a centralised form of government. To replace this suddenly 
by a federal government is obviously a leap in the dark, the more- 
so W'hen one finds it connotes the close material co-operation of 
the Indian States. If w^'e are to judge hy the terms published in 
the Press on which these States would hn willing to enter such a 
federation, their connection with British India would for some time 
he more in the nature of a sentimental than a practical assoeiation. 
At the same tiine, we readily appreciate the willingness and desire* 
of the States to join the Eederation and, on the assumption that 
such a. Federation would soon materialise into a corporate body, 
it would he ridicnlons for any one of us to refuse such an offer ; 
and therefore, on behalf of ^ the community I have the honour to- 
represent, I raise my voice in favour of a federal form of govern- 
ment and welcome it as best for the future of India. 

With your permission, Sir, I should like to go a little further 
and say a little more on this. In the creation of this federal Gov- 


ernment, the consunimation of which no one here can foretell, I 
am afraid that, judging from some of the speeches I have heard, 
we have in a measure, by seeking for a federal Government first 
before stabilising our provincial Governments, placed the cart 
before the horse. My conception of a practical measure would be 
to give India mimediately complete provincial autonomy and, 
wdien the Provinces have stabilised themselves, allow them absolute 
freedom to federate with those States which are willing to enter 
into association with them, and so form a number of federated 
imits which could eventually comhiiie in an All-India federation 
rvith a strong, responsible and representative Central Government. 

I am. aware there are some States which will refuse to enter into 
this pact, and perhaps some special provision will have to be made 
for their affiliation with a federated India o.ii terms acceptable to 
them. But whatever the decision of this Conference may be, I am 
prepared to accept it, as a member of a minority community, for 
I am wedded to neither one form nor the other of government. 
All I ask is that ample provision be made for the developm.ent of 
self-governing institutions in India and that we be given ample 
power to deliver the goods that we are manufacturing at this Roimcl 
Table Conference ; and at the same time I ask for the adequate 
and statutory protection and safeguarding of minority interests. 

By that I do not mean the sort of provision that already exists 
in the Instrument of Instructions in the 1919 Government of 
India Act, which no Governor has up to date put into operation; 
nor do I mean any autlioritative directions from the Secretary of 
State. Wliat I desire to express in clear and unmistakable terms 
is that all minority communities must be afforded full protection, 
be it by. means of a Magna Gharta or in any other way, and given 
a right of appeal to the Central Government or, if necessary^ to 
some higher authority against any infringement by a Provincial 
Gove.riinie.ut of this statutory protection, the Central Government 
being armed with adequate powers for the purpose. 

This protective clause should in the first place prohibit discri- 
mimttoiy legislation against minorities; secondly, it should gua- 
rantee their entry into the public services, and thirdly, secure their 
adequate representation in all legislatures. Such a provision is 
guaranteed in other Dominions, and particularly in the constitu- 
tion coiitroiling the Hew Zealand Government. ' The stability of 
a niajority government depends on the protection it affords to the 
minorities. This was in a large measure overlooked when freedom 
was given to Ireland, with the I’esult that an IJlster was created to 
the permanent prejudice of a Dnitecl Ireland. The demand for 
self-g overiiment for .India has often been compared to the similar 
demand made by Ireland. Let us bope that in its atiaitiment no 
Ubders will be created in India. 

^ It i S t rue tbat in numbers we are one o.f tlie smaller of the Indian 
niinorities represented here to-day, but our stake in India, our 
interest in her future destiny, and the part played bv us in her 



defence, development and past fortunes, ancHo be played By us m 
tlie future, are in iio way commensurate witli tlie mere nuniBers- 
of the Ang'lo-Iiidian community. In the first place, we represent 
in our very bodies that fusion of East and West, India and Britain ,, 
wliich in other Indians and other Britons can exist only as a fiision, 
of interests in politics and economics. If India is our Motherland.. 
Britain is our Eatherlaiid, and whatever may be the ease of other 
(’om,ui unities, our loyalties are to both tliese great lauds ; in the 
connection between them we find our truest welfare, and in the 
growth of affection and union between them we find our Iiighest. 
happiness and contentment. Indeed we are your joint respon- 
sibility and ueitlier partly can disclaim its honourable ol)Iigatioiii 
to protect us. 

Moreover, small as our community is, it luis played a luighty 
part in the making' of British India. Its military services from, 
the old John Company days to the Great War, wlien we gave 
per cent, of our manhood at the call of King and Empire, is an. 
unparalled record. To-day, Sir, we form ,27,000 out of an auxiliary 
force of 34,000, and to-day, with India seething; with civil dis- 
obedience and revolution, you will find at all important railway 
stations our men standing Behind sandbags with rifle in hand, 
protecting British and Indian lives and property. 

Modern India has Been truly described as a creature of com- 
munications, and ! daim that community lias played the lead- 
ing part in nialdng and working these coinmnnications, which arfr 
the framework of the nervous system of modern India. I go fur- 
ther and say tha;t, without my community, these communications, 
would not have been, developed as early or as completely as they 
now are. I appeal confidently to the history of India to prove 
what I am saying. In all India there will not be found any coni- 
m.unity more steadfastl}^ loyal, more industrious, more law-abidiug, 
and, in a word, more fully possessed of the virtues of good citixeii- 
ship than the Aiiglo-Iiidiaii commimity and in pleading the cause' 
of niy people, I beg* most earnestly that my kinsme.n, I,Tidian and 
British, will try to appreciate the value to the future India of such 
a body of citizens as we rep,rese.nt. In the Memorandum to the' 
Simon Commission this community asks for te.m,porary economic.' 
protection for 26 to 30 years, after which it is prepared to sink 
or swim with the rest of India. During this sliort period it merely 
asks lliat the number of pttsis il occn])ies to-diiv in rlie varimis 
services he not reduced, tluii. its edneationai gn'ftnts he not lowered, 
and that it be very liberally assisted rvitli generous sclmlarsliips 
to enable it to educate itself and enter the .higher .service.s in 
larger numbers. Surely these demands are not e»-essive when one 
considers the great economic, military and administrative, services 
rendered hv this cora.munity to India and the British Empire, If 
this protection i.s refused, we sink; if it is granted, we swim, and 
shall, without dnuht, plav as great a part in the future as we have 
already done in flie past India. Indeed, Sir. I a.ssure you that ihe 
decisions now” being taken at tins noii.fevenee are matters of life 
and death, literally life and death, for us. 


Of late yeai’vS our economic position has steadily deteriorated»- 
jN'evertiieless, so far as it is in onr power, we are endeavouring to- 
make it possible for tlie more promising of our younger generation 
to receive the education and the training wliicii will fit them to 
compete with the menihers of other Indian communities. But — 
and this is a point which I would ask all present to consider dis- 
passionately — the deterioration in our economic condition is due 
very largely to no fault of our own, but to a deliberate policy on 
the part of Government. The members of other CGniinunities are 
now in a position to undertake many of the duties wbicli have 
fallen to ns in the past, and particuiarht in that sphere of work 
which hitherto has provided my community wdt]:i its mai]i einploy- 
nieut — I mean tlie Railways, Telegraphs and Customs. It was 
iuevitahle, of course, that the competition of other Indians for the 
posts, whicli we lield in these and other services, shoxild become 
more and more slreniioiis as education spread, but we ai'e siiifering 
under the dread conviction that, as a small and pool' community, 
we are being sacrificed to the demands of other more powerful: 
communities, and I repeat again, not comnmiiities whose attach- 
ment to India is any more real or deep than onr own. 

If onr experience of the past few years is to continue, then 
indeed, I can see no hope for us. And there is another thing I 
want to say with all the seriousness and einphasis I can command,, 
and it is this: the treatment accorded to the Anglo-Indian com- 
innnity, small as it is, hut with a record of consistent and devoted 
loyalty to India and .Britain, w-ill he a touclistoiie by wdiicli the 
quality of Indian and British statesmansliip and equity will be 
judged in tlie future. We can be dispossed of all that we have 
and tx'iily ruined, and dispersed as a community : that can be done 
quite easily. .But if it is done, it will be done to the everla,stiiig 
diseredit of the two' countries to which We helongu I do not want 
to raake a lieggiug appeal to i-etain as privileges the Goveriime,nt 
posts and ritlier benefits wbicli we have .enjoyed in the past by virtue' 
of service, tradition and fitnes.s; rather. I want to ask i,f it i.s .not 
],)ossil)le to give us soi,uethi.ng in. the nature of a Bill of Bights,” 
to embody in tlie fundameTi.tal document of tlie new Indian con- 
•stitotion a declaration with all the authority of India and (Ircnt 
Britain behind it, to the effect that we shall not be exiiropriaied 
from our employineiits aiicrtbe other positions which wf' baw' creaftMl 
by our labour and our service merely because we are pa.i-tly Iiuliaii 
ainl parilv Ihirnpean. In short, t want to ensure that a reformed 
.fmlia will not rt'sult in a deformed Anglo-Iiidia . 

Ah- are luh. before you as beggars, but suitor^ in a jusi cau.ee; 
an [mlmn '•nmniuriity devoted to our Motherland but. it must be 
admiiied, iuider some .suspicion because of our uuflinchina' lovmlty 
and devoimsi lu the past to our Fatherland. Our biiler expericucc 
has f-in-ed us to the conviction that nothing less tlirni that for which 
f am mnv askino- will be of any use to us. uamelv. a .solemn decla- 
ratimi m the fundamental documeut of ilu roust ituf ion ibat we 
shall be allowed full access to all the wmrk for which wo are fitted. 


and that we, as a communitj, shall be given tlie opportunity of 
playing our part in the future development of India, military, 
political and cultural, as well as economic. 

Sir, let me end on the note on wliicli I began. My people and 
I are Indians, but Indians whose roots are deep not only in the 
soil and traditions of India, but in the soil and liistory of this 
country where we are meeting to-daju 

We are a synthesis of India and Britain as no other people are 
or can be, and I would like to remind my Indian kinsmen that it 
wuis a man of iiry own conimimity, the poet and statesman Louis 
Derozio, w^iio, more than a hundred years ago, long before any 
of the developments of modem days could possibly have been fore- 
seen, woke from its long sleep the lyre of the Indian Muse with 
the noble poem, wdiich opens with the stirring and filial declama- 
tion; — 

“ Harp of my land, which mouldering long hath hung,” 
and ends with a touching appeal for — 

My fallen country, one kind thought from thee,” 

and this is w'hat I ask for. Sir, of the British Delegations and 
Parliament, and this is what I ask of my Indian kinsmen of ail 
castes and creeds, and of the Indian Princes, wdiom for over a 
century we have served loyally, nobly and wmll, a kind and gene- 
rous gesture, not, tbank Hod, from my fallen country, but from 
my country resurgent. 
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THE GENBRJiIi DISGUSSIOlf — {continued) . 

Plenary Session^ 1 9tli Noveiiiber 5 1930* 

H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala: Mr. Prime Minister, in rising 
from my place at tliis comparatively late stage of tlie general 
discussion, I feel I have somewhat of an advantage over the 
speakers who have preceded me. This is the third day of the 
general discussion which, I am sure we must all agree, has greatly 
clarified our' ideas. It remains, therefore, only for me to deal 
with those points which I think migdit be clearly brought out, in 
order to vsummarise what I take to he the general view of the 
Indian States Delegation. 

My brother Princes have already laid stress upon the intimacy 
of those personal ties with His Majesty’s Person and Throne, of 
which I and every Prince are so proud — ties which bind the Princes 
of India to the Crown of Britain. These ties remain indissoluble, 
in the truest sense, links of Empire. But I would point out that 
they operate in two ways. They constitute on the one hand a link 
between the Indian States and Great Britain, On the other hand, 
they constitute a no less important link between the Indian States 
and British India, since they bind the two halves of India, politi- 
cally distinct thongh they may he, into the higher unity which 
comes of common attachment to a common sovereign. It is my 
earnest hope, as I am sure it is the hope of all my brother Princes, 
that the dual operation of these bonds will play its own great part 
in the birth of that United India for the achievement of which 
we are all striving;. 

I make no secret of iny own belief that the connection between 
my own country and the British Commonwealth is oiie that bus 
been designed by Providence for the benefit of humanity at large. 
India herself comprises within her borders no less than one-fifth 
of the human race. If, as I hope and pray, she remains within the 
British Empire, as a partner equal in dignit}?- with her sister Com- 
monwealths, there will result such a free and voluntary co-opera- 
tion between East and "West as the world has never known. What 
may such an alliance not achieve fox the peaceful progress of man- 
kind at large? The culture of the East, like the culture of the 'M^est, 
has its own characteristic contribution to make. It is for us here 
to see that onr strengths are jointly cast into the same scale— the 
scale of justice, of progress, of co-operation. 

Ijike all my brother Princes, I have been greatly impressed by 
the eloquent appeal made to us by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, when he 
opened this general discussion, that we should recognise we are 
Indians first and Princes afterwards. May I with all earnestness 
say how readily we respond to that appeal? "We yield to none 
in our devotion to India, our Motherland. But may I also point 
out that by remaining Princes we do not cease to be Indians. Onr 
Order is supposed, in certain respebts at least, to be conservative. 
I should myself prefer to say that we are cohBervators. We 
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feel indeed that we are the conservators of a great tradition, of 
an ancient civilisation and of a prond cultiire. 

At a time when the dynamic, machine-made civilisation of the 
West threatened to overwhelm much of our ancient Indian culture, 
it was the Indian States which proved themselves the conservators 
of the traditional arts and crafts. It %vas wdthin the Indian States 
that Indian talent, whether in the sphere of arts or politics, for 
long found their freest, and indeed perhaps for a time, their only 
scope. It was within the Indian States, to speak of the past alone, 
that men like Sir Salar Jung, Sir T. Madhav Eao, and Seashadri 
Iyer, diseovei'ed opportunities of self-realisation, of work foi’ ilie 
Motherland, that were not available to them in, Britisli India. And 
to-day, is it not the case tlmt the Indian Princes can i.;oiint among 
their Ministers and advisers, statesmen of whoiu the whole of our 
country may well he proud? I feel strongly that tire Indian vStates 
have it in their power to make a cojitrihutioii no less valuable to the 
Great India of tlie future, than the (mntrihiition of British India 
herself. Hor is this contribution confined to a hivstoric coiitinuity 
of culture, a proud sense of citizenship, a solidity of political insti- 
tutions tran.sce.nding differences of caste and creed. The Indian 
States can contribute .something else, which until the millennium 
arrives is no less important to the life of a country than the arts 
of peace — naineljg the capacity for self-defence. It is in the Indian 
States that there still flourish most prominently such organised 
military life and tradition as still exist in India, and I suggest that 
in pie future this may be found amongst the most practically valu- 
able of the contributions that the Indian States can make to India, 
and through India to the Empire. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I believe I a.m speaking for my brother 
Pi'inees as nmcli as for myself when I say that w'e all look forw’ard 
•to the birth of a greater India; whether that greater India wvill take 
the form, of a United States of India, or of a Eederal Dominion of 
India, we may know more clearly before this Conference comes fo 
the conclusion of its work. Our readiness to work for ibis ideal, 
and to facilitate its achievement, has already been made manifest; 
and I am happy to think that both His Majesty's rTtivernnient in 
England and my colleagnes, the political leaders of British Indian 
thought, fully appreciate the anxiety of the Indian States Unit 
India sliair rise to lier full stature witliin tlie British Gonrmoii- 
wealili of Xations. I believe, and T ani luippy io fhink Hoif my 
i)e]i(‘f is sliared by numy, fliat the r<'adie.si, and Pie (jniclu'sv me-ihfd 
of aeiiieving thi.s enhanced status and dignity lie.s along ihc com! 
of federation. For federation T am prepared io work, lu'owing 
that only through federation can the Indian States join IP-insh 
India in the formal ion of ihe greater India wliicli we all desire. 

Here, T think, it is necessary io be clear in our ideas; for il is 
not only the future of our own States and our own ]>eo[>]es, linl the 
future of India as a whole that is involved. T Ixdiiwe tljal ai \'very- 
st(‘p wo slioulu reflect upon the- immense issues conceimed. IVhai 
do we Indian •'Princes mean when we say we are prepared iu join 
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'witli British India in constituting an All-India Federation? Let 
me say first what we do not mean. We do not, we cannot, contem- 
plate any severance in the ties which bind India to the Empire. 
The maintenance of the British connection is the fundamental 
assumption of onr whole position. In the next place, we desire to 
make it plain that, outside the matters of conimon concern, we shall 
preserve onr internal autonomy intact, without any interference on 
the part of British India, whatever the coD.stitiitioii of British India 
may be, just as the British Indian unit of the Federation will be 
entitled to manage those affairs, which are exclusively its own, 
without interference on our part. To put it otherwise, by federa- 
tion we mean an arrangement entered into by us and by British 
.India jointly under which, while British India manages those affairs 
that excliisively concern it, a.iid while the Indian States manage 
■t-liOwSe affaii's that esciiisi.vely concern t.hem, and while tlie Grown 
-discharges siicli function in India as are reserved to it, the Crown, 
British India and the Indian States join together in a system which 
provides for the joint manage-iiient and joint control of matters that 
jointly concern the tw'o sides of India. 


The task of devising such a system is not merely difficult and' 
■delicate, but involves certain assumptions that I desire to bring 
■out. Ho Federation has, I am sure, ever come into existence 
•without the right of the federating units being first precisely kliowh, ’ 
How, so far as the Indian States are concerned, these rights are in 
some doubt. Our own view, the vie'sv of the Princes, is that our 
rights are founded upon onr treaties and engagements, that our 
relationship with the Grown is an ascertainable relationship, the 
terms of which depend upon the element of consent. The Indian 
States Committee has olmllenged iliis view' of ours. Are our own 
legal advisers right — some of tlie rnosi eminent. Counsel in London 
—or are the members of th(' Indian States rornmittee right? TTo-w 
•can Ave federate until \ve knoAv A\-hat rig-hts and what duties w'e hring 
to the Federation? 'When, ilsereiore, av{'. ex|)ress onr Avillingriess, 
and indeed, our desire to enffu" a federal arrangement are we not 
■entitled to ask that there should be a prior asccn-taininent of onr 
rights, not indeed Ijv extn'uiive aciioiv, but by judicial decision; 
b}' the decision of the highest jmlicial tribunal to wdiicli His 
Majesty’s Government and tlie Indian States may agree to prefer 
the question? "We feel 'that such ascertainment of our right.s runs 
in no rray counter to our desire .for the higdier nnity of India, but 
will indeed directly facIlitatH the .forma'I.ion ('.f that fcnleral arraiige- 
nnoit lltritngli ' whirdn Are belieA'e that nnity ca'n best be achieved. 
Anaii!, it is iinpoasihi(‘ fo'i' federation to coiue nbont 'unie.ss those 
who are parties to federal ion are prepa,red to pay the neces- 
sarv price. Sa(a-‘ilb-f'.-^ will be necessary. Sacrifices by British 
iu'lia as Av<d] .as ]>y onrselA’-es. Are we prepared to face the aaeri- 
ib.-f'sr' For lav oAvn ]mrr., I belicA-e that avc; are. .But .iet ua be 
under no illu.sion that sacri'fice Avill not be necessaiw. And while 
T do not think that there can be any question, for example, of our 
losino' that internal antonomv whicdi each State cherishes, T do 
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tliiiik that we shall iind the actual process of workiug out a fede- 
ratiou one wdiicii demands great unsellisliness, great patience, great 
patriotism. 

Are tile Indian Princes afraid theu of what the future holds? 
Speaking for mj^self, I can answer frankly, that we are not. We 
are proud of being Indians; we are proud of our Motherland^ 
hut we are also proud of the historic position of our States. We 
are fully conscious of the trend of thought in British India. In- 
deed, I think that this trend of thougdit has in many respects served 
to modify in some degree our own. institutions wdthiu our States. 
At the same time, we believe it is not essential that lines of progress 
witliiii the Indian States and in British India should follow exactly 
the same course. Each State, with its historic consciousness, 
should, I feel, seek its own particular form of self-expression con- 
sistently with contributing to the higher purposes of the Federation. 
And may I here say, in all earnestness, that I deprecate even 
casual references to the possibility that the Indian vStates may be 
obliterated by the rising tide of democracy? Mr. Prime Minister, 
the Indian States have survived many cataclysms ; they may survive 
many more. In my view, it is jnst their strength and vitality, 
their sturdy vigour, wliich has carried them througdi so many trials, 
which gives them tlieir greatest value as elements in the future 
polity of India, and us liiilns in those chains of common loyalty, 
common affection and common interest, wdiicli, I pray, may ever 
hind together Britain and India in the great British Common- 
wealth of free nations. 

Dr. Moonje : I should like to begin my speech by expressing 
my heart-felt gratefulness to Lord Peel for the noble and cour- 
ageous lead that he gave yesterday by saying that we should spea,k 
frankly and sincerely. He may he legitimately proud of Iiaving 
brought a contribution of sincerity to the business before this 
Conference, and for having ]:)aid this Goniei'cnce tlie compliment of 
frankness. I can assure ]iim that in. my .speech he will .not be dis- 
appointed ; he will have tJie most frank, sincere and lionest views 
of a man who has proved liis loyalty to the British Ihnpire, even 
rnmiing the risk of losing his life in doing so, when he was a 
young man and couiparatively unknown, and when he showed his 
loyalty in the aciual fire of the Boer War. It is such a man who 
now speaks fraiikly ami sincerely and may even appear to be a 
rebel at the ]>resent time. 

T should like first to di.spo.se of certain points which Lord Peel 
made in dealing with the speech of Mr. Jayakar. Lord Peel com- 
plained ihat Mr. duyakar in his speech dirl not npfjreciate the 
services of the many yonng British people who go to India ami gi\e 
their devoted service in the prime of their life for the uplifi' of that 
coniitry. I do not know whether Mr. Jayakar appreciates iiiose 
services or not: hut in any case I fully appreciate the services wliich 
the British p^Tople give. I may give'an illustration of how I a])|)re- 
ciate their services. There is a farmer in a village 'wlio keeps a cow.. 



He gives liis devoted attention and liis devoted service to tliat cow, 
so tliat every iiioriiiiig' lie may have an ample supply of fresh milk 
for his tea. I may also maiie a comparison with the devottid service 
w^hicli a landlord or lualguzar pays to his.malguzari village. India 
is the maiguKari village of England, and as such I appreciate that 
devoted attention is given so that India, the malguzari village, 
may supply all the needs of England. 

Lord Peel also complained that Mr, Jayakar charged the British 
people with having monopolies in British India, and I was pleased 
to hear the definition of monopoly which Lord Peel gave. If that 
definition is correct and if practical effect is given to it, then I, 
■coming from the great Hindu race, have nothing to fear. Effi- 
ciency, competence, intelligence and capacity for work, if that be 
the test for the loaves and fishes of life, if that he the test for a 
mail's worth, I, coming from the great Hindu race, have nothing to 
■fear. 

IJnfortiiiiately, however, it is not that. Lord Peel says, I 
submit that there is no monopoly, legal, constitutional or of any 
other kind, except that monopoly which is obtained by skill, energy 
and commercial success.” I wish that were the fact. In the 
history of the British Empire in India I wish it were a fact ; for, 
had that been the case, I would be the last man to complain, for I 
would have no reason to complain. Efficiency, capacity for work, 
intelligence, if that be the test, no man from the Hindu race would 
ever have reason to complain or would ever have complained. 

As regards the monopoly, I might bring to the notice of my 
iriend, Lord Peel, something which was written hy one of his own 
people : a life of Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, written by 
Mr. Martineaii. He gives a history, of how the Indian shipping 
industry vras killed and the present British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company hroiiglit into being. A Mr. Mackinnon went to 
India, without means, as an adventurer, and was introduced to 
the Governor, who was told that he was a very capable young man 
who would he able to build up a great British shipping indnstry 
i.n India, if the Government would only help him by a subsidy. 

That is the man. I am looking out for,” the Governor said; and 
a subsidy was given. Every help was given, and the British skip- 
ping industi'T was established, to the prejiidice of the then existing 
shipping industry of the Indians. 

I should now like to quote from the reports of the House oi 
Commons. In 1839 a Committee was established by the House of 
Commons before which a Mr. Melville gave evidence. India 
passed entirely into the hands of the British after the war whicli 
ended in 1818, when the Mahrattas were finally defeated. Some 
tewenty years later, in 1830, Mr. Melville said before that Com- 
mittee “ if British India were a foreign country, a ship built there 
and navigated wholly by natives might bring a cargo of produce 
to this country and take back a cargo of British produce; whilst, 
being a British' possession, a ship so owned and navigated is denied 


fliat power. Tlie natives of India are excluded from advantages-- 
to wiiicli natives of all other countries are admitted; tliejr^are not 
only deprived of the advantages secured to British shipping aiid 
seamen, hut even of the advantages possessed by some of the foreign, 
nations.” 

Mr. Wilson, who is known as a great British historian, an honest 
man, and a sincere man, and one who follows Lord Peel’s advice- 
of speaking frankly and sincerely, describes how the Indian cotton 
industry was killed. He says “British goods wnre forced on India, 
without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer emjdoyed 
the method of politicai injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor w'-itli whom he could not have competed on 
eq^iial terms.” He further says that “ Had not this been tbe case 
and had there not been such prohibitive duties, the mills of Paisley 
and Manchester wmuld have been stopped at the outset and could 
scarcely again have been set in motion even by the power of steam.” 
That w'as the position of the cotton industry in India and that -was 
how it w^as killed. 

hTow^ that it has been killed Lord Peel comes- and sa^^s there is- 
no monopoly, legal or constitutional, or of any other kind, except a 
monopoly of efficiency. I wish it w-ere so. May I say a word 
about a monopoly in a sphere which is dear to my heart — the mono- 
poly which is enjoyed by Britishers as regards commissions in the 
Army? Up to ten years ago not one Indian belonging to the 
■fighting racevS, belonging to the races that established and sub'verted 
Empires, and are looldng forward to the time when again they will 
establish Empires, was admitted to the commissions in the Indian 
Army, The sons of suoli races were absolutely excluded from 
Commissions in the Army. Is not that a monopoly? Was the 
Civil Service not a inonopol}?-? Was the Indian Medical Service 
not a monopoty? Was it based entirely on efficiency and capacity 
for work? I wi.sh Lord Peel -would reconsider his statement and, 
as he has given us a lead in frankness and .sinceiity, wmuld recon- 
sider the position and give ns a fiirther lead in sincerity and frank- 
ness. 

Lord, Peel reminds us, and sincerely reminds us, and very gravely 
reminds us, that Lord Irwuu, for whom w^e gave -very lusty 
cheers when his name was mentioned here, has never promised 
imniediate translation into fact of the full measure of Dominion 
Status. I know it. I do not require to be reminded of it, I 
have not yet known any British statesman say, “ I shall take time 
by the forelock and be an exception this time to the rule of the 
British being always five minutes too late and doing' a thing ■when 
all grace is out of it.” I expected that the British people would 
rise to the occasion and say, wdien we come here to-day to gHv- a 
.frank expression of our opinion, “ If you prove your capa(‘iiT, if 
■you prove worthy, immediate Dominion Bta-fcus will be given 
you.” In capacity, in effi,niency it cannot be said that t!u>. re- 
presentatives of the Hindus have been .found waniing. M 
Delegate : Of India. 1. Yes, Hindus of Hindustan, -which is called 
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India in Englisli. Hindus therefore means Indians to wliateyer 
religions they may belong — Hindus, Muslims, Cliristiaiis, etc. I 
am glad the Delegate reminded me of that. I am not an English- 
man and therefore I am accustomed to speak of Indians as Hindus 
of Hindustan. 

How what is the present situation in India? Lord Irwin may 
say that he is not going to give immediate Dominion Status, and 
the British people may say that they are not going to give imme- 
diate Dominion Status. We are not here to know wlietlier the 
British Government is going to give us Dominion Status or not. 
We have come here as a mark of our consideration for the long- 
standing frietidsliip, the long-standing association between India 
and England, to tell the British people frankly and sincerety — 
taking the lead of Lord Peel-— what India thinks and wliat is the 
situation there at present, so that you may exercise your indepen- 
dent brain and your independent thought and make up your minds 
1x0 w to proceed in the present situation. The situation in India 
I shall briefly describe. There are Indians in the Civil Service, 
there are Indians in the Medical Service, there are Indians in the 
Military Service, and their wives and their sons and their brothers 
and their nearest relatives are taking part actively in the national 
movement of Civil Disobedience, and are going- to gaol and are 
suffering aU ‘kinds of indignities and oppression. Toimg boys, 
young kids, young girls, young women, old women, old men— -all 
are coming forward to express their heart-felt feeling* that the time 
lias come to assert India’s position and dignity, and that India can 
never be satisfied with anything less than Doiniiiioii Status or -full 
responsible government. I will come soon to what I mean by 
Dominion- Status or responsible goverronent. They are suffer- 
ing all kinds of indignities and oppression. I was myself twice- 
convicted and was one of the guests in His Majesty’s gaol 
ill the struggle 'for freedom, iii my desire to niake India as free 
as any Dominion in the Empire. If further sacrifice is needed 
this man will not be found wanting wLen the time conies, as he 
■^vas not found wanting during the Boer War and during the last 
World War. If I could offer the sacrifice of my life for the 
Empire during times of real emergency, I should he a thousand 
times more ready to offer my life for sacrifice for the freedom of 
iiry country. 

British people think, and perhaps British officers in India think, 
that tliei" can put dow-n the movement, that they can demoralise 
the -j-tenple. They think that by a display of force they will cause 
all this trouhde to disappear. The time has passed — a-m speaking 
fi'anklv and sincerely- — and that time -afill never come again, -udien 
airv show of physical force is going to cow down, the Indian people. 
T hare seen with my own eyes officers with police and military, 
faced by thousands of people, children, boys, women, men, wdio 
said: All riglit, you do your worst; -^ve are prepared to be shot 

down,” While being shot down 'Ihey may run away -for the time 
being, but, when the shooting stoipa, they come again to do the 
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isain© tiling 0 Y 6 r agtiin. ■ In tli6 oi’ga-n Gallsd Young India, 
Miss Slade, one of the claiigliters of the British people, a daughter 
of Admiral Slade, who took part in the last war, writes as to the 
ways of British oppression; how the British people are aspiring 
to kill the movement and how they do not succeed. ^ ^ I shall only 
quote, without adding aiiv remarks of my own : Ijatlii blows 

on liead, chest, stomach and joints . . . stripping of men 

naked before beating . . . dragging of wounded men into 

thorn hedges or into salt water; riding of horses over men as they 
lie or sit on the gTOUiid; thrusting of pins and thorns into men’s 
bodies, sometimes even when they are iiiicoiiscions ; lieating of men 
after they had become miconscioiis, and other vile things too many 
to relate, besides foul language and blasphemy, calculated to hurt 
as much as possible the most saered feelings of the SatyagTahis. 
The whole affair is one of the most devilish, cold-blooded and un- 
justifiable in the history of nations.” vSo says Miss vSlade, the 
disciple of Mahatma dandlii, the raoclern avatar, i.e., incarnation, 
of love, non-violence and truth. That disciple, an English lady, 
says these things. She has seen these things -with her owm eyes, 
and frankly, taking the lead of Lord Peel, frankly and sincerely 
and honestly says what she has seen. 

This is what is going* on in India at the present inoinent, and 
this has been going' on for more than six months and yet the move- 
ment has gone on. As I have said before, when shooting* does take 
place people may run away for the time being but as soon as the 
shnoling stops people again throng and do the same tiling*. (A 
Delni/ile ; Tlie)^ should not run awny). I should have thought they 
should not run awaiy, but let us imagine tlie difficulties of the pro- 
geny of the races which fought, wars, which waged wmrs, defeated 
enemies, having been disarmed and made helpless. For the last 
80 years or so— three generations of disarmament! The Moguls 
came, conquei'ed India, defeated, us, estalilished their Era|:)ii'e: 
but it (lid not entei’ tlieir brains to maintain their Empire bv* dis- 
arming the whole nation. . It is this thing that lias gone riglit into 
tltp bottom of our hearts. I could quite uiiderstand it if anybody 
says. ‘‘ If you have a rifle, and if roiir opponent has a rifl.e, aiid 
then you T'ltn away, then you can call him a coward,” But cowards 
they are not, because the.se people, seeing that their own peo|)le 
are beijig sliot dow]). return to the same place to do the same thing, 
simply bet'.ause they have not rifles of their own. That is the 
crux of the siin.ut!on. The pith of what I am saying is ihai. if 
the Bi'itivsh offit'ials in India think that this movement can be 
cowed down or submerged by any kind of rejn'essioi), thei' are 
mistaken. It is impossible that that movement could be cruslied. 
We have gone through it. My grandfather Ivas jmssed through 
all these troubles before. We know in our liisfnry what a reitres- 
sinn we have gone through before, much nn^re serious than ihe 
present repres.sion. We have gone through that, and we. '.Maij- 
raPas and Bikhs sjanding together have wiiljislood the most un- 
imaginable atrocities that human nature could tliink of; atid vet 
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we went on and eventually succeeded in establisliiiig' Swaraj in 
India. 

The SUM an.d total of what I say is this. This is the parting of 
the ways for the British people and ourselves. We have been in 
association, according to my calculation, for a little more than a 
hundred years, according to somebody else’s calculation about a 
hundred and fifty years. It is the consideration for this association 
that has prompted me to come to this Romid Table Conference 
against the desires of all my people, in spite of the condemnation of 
friends with whom I have ivorked for the last tiveiity-five or thirty 
years, and ignoring the assertion by friends and co-workers in 
private and in public that he is a traitor who goes to the Round 
Table Conference. They sa^g 'M¥e believed tliat he was a sound 
soldier of his Motherland, but wdien the time for the real examina- 
tion came, he ivas found out, and now w-e knmv he is a traitor who 
goes to the Round Table Conference.” 

I am risking all. I am risking everytbiiig that is dear to a 
man’s heart in this life, and ail for one thing; for the some little 
affection there is for the association that has been established for 
the last 126 years. It was that little affection that made me take 
risks in my youth, according to the promptings of youth in those 
days, when I joined General Bnller’s Command in the Boer War 
and offered my services for the last World War. According to the 
promptings of a more sober and a more advanced age I am taking 
the rislc of losing everything that a man holds dear in his life. 
If I had looked at things from a. personal point of view', w-hat a 
simple thing it would have been for me to 1>e hailed as a great 
patriot. I bad only to sa}^ “ Maliatma Gandhi Ki Jai : dowm with 
the Eomid Table Conference,” and people w'onld have said,W There 
is no greater patriot than Dr. Moonje at this time in India.” But 
I have risked all tliat and I have come here, and I am so glad that 
Lord Peel has anticipated the. promptings of my heart to speak 
here sincerely and honestly and frankly. 

HoAv that I have said all these things, wTiat is it that India 
wants, and what is it that you are asked to do? India wants 
Dominion Status. India has an ambition of her owui. India had, 
according to her own ambitions, established lier owm Empires, and, 
of course, those alone who can establish Empires lose Empires, It 
is not a very extraordinary thing to lose an Empire, because only 
those can lose Empires who have got the capacity to establish them. 
The last straws is being put on the camel’s back. Let us see if the 
British people have the wisdom to avoid putting the last straw' on 
the camel’s back before the camel’s back breaJvS. What is it that 
India Avants, and whiat is it that xve are asking you to do? We 
want Dominion Status. I am not using the Avords from a consti- 
tutional noint of Anhw, When W'e meet in the snh-Committees, 
then *\ve can talk about it scientifically and constitu|ionally and 
historically, but here I ain speaking from a laymaii’s point of view. 
What, is it that India w'ants? India wants to he a Dominion 
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witMa the British Empire, so that India may also be in^a position 
to own the Empire as its own. If I j^ossess a hoase, I feel a kind 
of love for that house. I wish, and India desires, that, in con- 
sideration for our long-standing association, India should be allo'w- 
ed to feel that the Empire is alp its own. It is in this sense that 
I am using the term Dominion .Status. I know that we are 
different from you as regards race and religion and colour, though 
ultimately yon and we are one; Ave belong to the Aryan race. At 
the present moment we are black people and you are Avhite people, 
so perhaps you may think that you and Ave are quite different, and 
you may also think, being different people, Is it Asdse to gfoe 
Dominion Status to them, so that they might afterwai’ds si:.aiicl up 
against us and sit on our chest again to-iiiorroAAy and might do 
sometliing which AAdll not be A-ery pleasing to us?” Aou might feel 
that. You have seen the past history of India. If that had been 
the intention of the Indian people, the history of our coiiiiectioii 
® with the British nation AAmuld have beeii quite different. 

There are people here aaIio know that three days after the-G-reat 
War was declared I volunteered my services; but, being OA’-er age, 
unfortunately I could, not be accepted. Tlien I volunteered that 
from my little Province I would raise 50,000 soldiers for the war, 
provided that the racial bar to Indians for Iling’ks Commissions 
in the Army and the racial monopoly in the Army Avas removed. 
If the mind of India had been different you would not have received 
that offer; but we said, This is a time of emergencj’- and diffi- 
culty for the British people ; and it is not our comprehension of our 
duty and of our conscience that we should create troubles for the 
British people at such a time ; they are also human beings like us. 
After seeing them through their difficulties, the God in them will 
be roused enough to make them see that our people, though black 
in colour, are the same as their own.” 

I have not come here as a beggar. It aa’IH be a good thing if 
yoti, of your oaaui accord, AA'Ould say, We of for you Dominion 
Status.” If fear or suspicion may not lead joii to make that 
friendly gestiire, tlieii T say Ave aauII not be satisfied AAoth, anything 
less than full responsible goAmriimeiit, i.e., Doiniiiioii Status. I 
Avant to he as .free in my country as aii Eiiglislimaii in England, 
as a Ganadia,.n in Ganada,. as a Yew ZealaiMier in Yew Zea,la„iid, and 
as an Australian in Australia., Yothing less than, that is going 
to .satisfy me. That is one thing. 
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body isolated and independent of it; but if tbe body politic does 
not react favourably, tben the foreign body acts as a poison and 
poisons the whole body politic. Either absorb us into yourselves 
so that we can say that the Empire is our own along' with you, or 
say, “^ITou are a foreign people, but we shall allow you to isolate 
j^ourselves as an independent being.” If something on those lines 
is not done it is not very difficult to prophesy that that foreign 
body will be a source of immense trouble, will poison the whole 
body politic, until either it is cast out or the body politic itself is 
destroyed. 

It is to tell you this that I have come here and spoken freely, 
frankly and sincerely, and I am grateful to Lord Peel for having 
given me the lead. This is the frank expression of a man who has 
been known up to now as a patriot in his own country. hTow he is 
called a traitor to his own country for having come here. I would 
commend to the British Delegations the amount of responsibility 
that lies on their head. It is a question whether India shall be 
complementary to England or opposite to England. In the latter 
case there may be constant warfare, constant trouble and constant 
repression so that there will be peace on neither side in India. 

Sardar Ujjcd Singh: Mr. Chairman, we are assembled here 
to find a solution of one of the most difficult and complex problenivS 
which any assembly was ever faced with. We were reminded yes- 
terday by Lord Peel that we should proceed with caution. I 
fully agree with the noble Lord that we should take all factors 
into careful consideration, but we must face and surmount diffi- 
culties and not succumb to them . I need not repeat what many of 
my friends have already said about tbe grave situation in India. 
I will only say that rapid progress may lead to some trouble, but 
hesitation and half-hearted measures are bound to lead to great 
disaster. We cannot forget that India at this moment is im- 
patient and restless to breathe the air of freedom. This impatience 
has led the leaders of the greatest and most powerful political party 
in the country to adopt means which we all, I believe, sadly 
deplore. But we Indians deplore no less the measures adopted 
by the Government resulting in breaking of heads and the sending 
to prison of India’s gems, who, in a free country, would have 
commanded the respect of the proudest nations. Both these 
methods are a counsel of despair. This unfortunate, sad state of 
affiairs in India calls for the rarest courage, wisdom and statesman- 
ship of the highest order. In. the success of this historic Conference 
lies the good, not only of India or of England, but of the whole 
world : for one-fifth of the human race in ferment cannot bnt produce 
li 11 certainty and restlessness in the whole, 

.Vlthough the problem is ’difficult and its solution imperative, 
there is no ground for pessimism. On the other hand there is a 
clear indication of a determination on the part of every section of 
rhis historic assembly to find a ready solution for it. By inangnrat- 
ins- the opening ceremony of this Conference His Majesty the King- 


Emperor has given practical proof of his anxiety to see the success 
of onr deliberations. We slionld express oiir gratitude to His 
Majesty not by words but by the results which he expects us to 
achieve The fact that you, Sir, with your multifarious duties and 
momentous responsibilities, have been^ able to find time to preside 
over our deliberations is another proof of the deteriiiinatioii of the 
Britisli people to find a solution to this problem. We Indian Dele- 
gates have already staked our reputation in tlie eyes of our fellow 
countrymen. We caimot — we dare not — go back to India without 
carrying with us the solution which will satisfy the aspirations 
of our people. 

The Indian Princes in their magnificent speeches have made it 
abundantly clear that they are not only anxious to adjust their 
relations with British India, but that they are equally desirous to 
see India occupying her rightful position in the proud nations of 
the world. When the best brains of England and the versatile 
brains of India are bent upon the solution of the problem there is 
no difficulty which may not be overcome. 

What is the nature of our problem? We have been asked here 
to give an expression of a limited character on the question of 
federal or nnitary government. Before expressing my opinion on 
this specific proposition, on behalf of the Sikh coniinimity whielv 
I have the Imnour to represent here, I make bold to say that, from 
the poitii of view of British India, our immediate business is to 
obtain the substance of mdependence, a status of equality in the 
British Empire, and a full measure of responsible goveminent in 
aiilonomous Provinces under a responsible Central Government, 
If that had not been the main issue perliap.s this Conference would 
not have seen the light of da^n The immediate realisation of tliis 
desire is no doubt full of difficulties, and if . there -were no difiicul- 
ties, we would not liave been here putting our heads togotliei* and 
coming to close grips with tlie problem. Lord Peel said yesterday 
that the Simon Commission S-eport, so. far as the Proviriees were 
coiicerned, was a revolutionary document in so far as in tlie Provin- 
ces I)yaiT-hy was done away with and a unitary responsible Govern- 
nmni esiablislmd inslead. T admit that ilio word Dyarciiy '■ 
has hcen taken away from the constitutiou, hui Dyarciiy in ,-nh- 
staiice is replaced iu Mn' .sltape of an officiai niemlun' of the CabimU. 
T do not desiie to ('inev into any discussion ai tins stage nC ihe 
various ’proposals, hut, with all earnestues.s I submii that im 
amnuiit of autonomy iu the Provinces is going to satisfy Indian 
puldic opinion unless responsibility is e.stnblished in the Ikmiral 
Government, Pepreseutiiig, as I do, tlie impoilani Sikh minoritv, 
I enunot shut my eyes to wfiat realisation of full responsible gov- 
ernment would mean to a minority. If we were all to forget tlmt 
we were members of difi'ereiit communities, and were pre])urdHl to 
sacrifice our communal interests at the altar of nationhood or 
7iafionnlism, I for one wonld not have asked for any considenatinn 
for my eomniuiiity; hut unfortunately communal interests are still 
dear to ns and require adjustment in a spirit of give and take. 
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Tlie ^Sikhs — wko were, I need not remind you, tlie masters of the 
Punjab not many years ago, and who, since the British advent 
have maintained their military prestige in the various theatres of 
war ill Asia, Africa and Europe, and who during the Great War 
supplied no less than 89,000 comhataiit recruits, besides 30,000 
already in service, and who still constitute the most gallant ele- 
ment of the Indian Army — the Sikhs' cannot remain indifferent to 
their interests. I beg of you not to ignore the just claims of a com- 
munity which is to be the backbone of India as a Dominion. I 
need only remind you of the words of Edward Thomson, who has 
written a book on the reconstruction of India. He says that, if 
the Sikhs remain loyal to a federated India, the Horth-Westerii 
border is safe against ilfghanistan, and if India remains a Domi- 
nion ber shores are secured by the British Navy. 

I am anxious, therefore, to he assured of a rightful position for 
my comm unity. In fact, the test of a constitution is the measure 
of security it provides for the minorities. But I am not without 
hope that, along with other difficulties, we shall be able to solve 
this problem in a friendly spirit, with a common desire to see 
India occupying a proud position among the countries of the world. 

The problems of defence and the maintenance of law and order 
were mentioned yesterday as the big problems which presented 
peculiar difficulties. I am. of opinion that with the solution of the 
minorities problem and with the introdnctio.n of a system of respon- 
sible government, wliicli might satisfy general public opinion in 
India, the question of law and order becomes very easy. Indians 
ii: general are more peace-loving tlian Westerners, and if their 
legitimate demands are acceded to, the chances of disorder and out- 
bi'eaks are considerably reduced. 

I admit that the defence problem is more difficult, but it is 
made more difficult partly from the peculiar nafure of India’s 
frontier, and partly by the exclusion, until recently, of Indians from 
higher ranks and positions of responsibility in the Indian Army. 

I iiold the view that India cannot he a full-fledged Dominion until 
she is able to assume control of the Army, but that does not imply 
that she cannot have Dominion Status and responsibility in other 
spheres of governmental activity without delay . The question of 
defence— and along’ with it relations with foreign countries— can 
for a period of time be entrusted to the Viceroy, assisted by an 
advisory board of Indians ; but to seek to remove the control of 
the Army from the Indian Legislature and to vest it in a foreign 
body for all time to come is to postpone the attainment of full 
'Dominion Status by India until Doomsday. 

What is immediately needed is to accelerate the j)eace ^of 
Indianisation in the higher ranks of the Army. It is inconceiv- 
able that the right material will not be available, or that any 
pecmiiar difficnlties will present themselves in providing non- 
British commands. In spite of general disarmament and physical 
degeneration, for which the Arms Act; in India is mdstly respoiisi- 
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ble, the martial races in the Punjab, like the Sikhs and Muslims 
and the Mahrattas in the South, can still supply a vahurble element 
for the higher ranks. During the Great War the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers gave proof of their capacity for leadership, and 
there is no reason to think that when Indians are given the 
opportunity of holding positions in the higher command, they will 
be found lacking in that quality. 

There is another question with regard to the Army which I 
desire to bring to tlie notice of this assembly. It is not quite 
clear to me wli}^ such a large garrison of 60,000 British troops is 
maintained at such a heavy cost apparently foi- the pi'eservation of 
internal peace and order. One British soldier costs four times 
aa much as an Indian soldier. 

Sir PJiiroze Sethna: Five times as much. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : A British soldier costs four to five times 
as mueli as an Indian soldier, and it is difficult to see why so large 
a garrison should be maintained for the apparent reason of 
internal peace and order. The Indian Police in times of disorder 
and outbreaks have been discharging their responsibilities and 
duties honestly, and there is no reason why Indian soldiers, who 
are more disciplined, should not be able to discharge their duties 
libnestij^ and conscientiousljT-. The Army question, instead of offier- 
ing any insurmountable difficulties, becomes easy of solution if the 
dead weight of expenditure on British troops is removed and the 
Indianisation of the higher ranks in the Army earnestly pushed 
through. 

The problem of the Indian States has presented great difficulty, 
but is fortunately now nearer sohition. With the acceptance of 
the idea of a greater India, united in diversity, and with the willing- 
ness of the Princes to join that Federation as free contraci;ing 
parties, that problem is nearer solution. While the idea of a 
Federation, in which British India with self-governing Provinces 
on the one hand, and the Indian States on the other, will fit them- 
selves into a whole for the realisation of comnion ideals, is an 
attractive one, it is still a conception which caimot immediately 
mature. At the outside we can so frame our constitution as to leave 
the door open to the Indian States to come in, but in coming to a 
defvision on the exact type of federation we must not forget that 
Imlia is now rapidly advancing towards nationhood. N’othing 
should be done vcliich might stifle that process of unification and 
Tintionhood : v,^e inust guard against any disintegrating tendencies 
(ui. the part of various uhitsv 

Votliing should be done, in particular, to weaken the auilnvriiv 
or the prestige of the Oentral Government, and for thi;s rcnmon I 
am strongly of opiriion that, after distributing as large ])nwers as 
possible to Ihe Provinces to develop on their own lines, a reserve 
■jf ])ower must remain with the Central Government. We must 
remember that in deciding to have a federal type of government 
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•we are reversing the natural process so far as the Provinces are 
concerned. The federation of once independent States lias -usually 
been an intermediary process towards unification, Imt here we are 
trying to create separatist tendencies. History should be our guide, 
:a2id we should evolve a type of system which may not be strictly 
federal or strictly unitary, but which is suited to our peculiar con- 
■ditions and traditions. 

The eyes of the world are turned towards this Conference. The 
■fate of one-fifth of the human race hangs on the deleberations round 
-this historic Table. ; The pledges of British statesmen are on their 
frials. The patriotism and good sense of various communities are 
to be tested. I only hope and pray that we may all rise equal to 
this great occasion, and that the fruits of our labours may lead to 
:a happier and more contented India and to a greater England. 

Sir A. P. Patro : After such a surfeit of -words, phrases and sen- 
timents, for me to contribute more would only be wearisome, and 
I .am 'sure I would be trying the patience of this assembly if I 
were to make a long speech. My object this morning is to place 
before you certain business propositions derived from experience and' 
knowledge of the working of institutions which were inaugurated 
under the Montford scheme, in their relation between the Provinces 
and the Central Government and what should he done with a view 
to smoothing the path for progress and creating facilities for effect- 
ive -working of responsibility at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

I have listened very carefully to the very instructive and interest- 
ing address o-f the representive of the great conservative group, the 
’Et. Hon. .Lord Peel. I appreciate his great sincerity and frank- 
ness, a, lid that he is vspea.kmg true to the political creed of the 
great Party. We in Southern India are also styled as a conserva- 
tive party, and a reactionary party, by a certain section of the 
extreme nationalists. As a conservative party we hold fast to 
the traditions of the past, and as a nationalist party we want 
-political progress with all other progressive political parties of 
..India. 

It will be interesting to youj therefore, to know what the Legis- 
lature and the Party, which I have honour to represent and to lead, 
has to say on tlie nature of the practical working of the constitution, 
the defects and the difficulties of the system, of Byarchy. It would 
be mere waste of time, however, for me. at this stage to go seriatim 
'into all the defects and diffi,culties ' of the present situation. I will 
only picture to you briefly the conditions and circumstances of 
working of tbe administration. The Party consists not only of 
intelligentsia of the country, but also representat-ives of the country- 
side, agriculturists; traders, and small landholders— -all classes -who 
“had a stake in the country. The Legislative Council o-f Madras, 
wliicb c,o-operated. whole-heartedly with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, has, in communicating the lieport of the Committee, 
resolved emphatically that any grahtuf political autononiy in the 
Provinces will he a mere shell without substance, ttnless responsi- 
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bility is introduced in tlie Central (xovernment. The Justice Party,, 
at a great meeting held later, had also unanimously placed on record 
its sincere desire that the next step in advance should be respon- 
sibility at the Centre, and that India should be placed in a position 
not inferior to that of the States which comprise the British Com- 
monwealth of iSFations. I may also refer to the view expressed 
by this greatmiovement in Southern India, Bombay and the Central; 
Provinces, the no:n-Brahmin movement. It is the sincere wish 
of the iioii-Braliniin Party, guided and controlled by expei-ience' 
and knowledge of the worlring of the institutions of the coiiutr^?^, 
to have responsibility at the Centre. At a meeting of the All-India 
non-Brahniin Party, held in Bombay and Poona and presided over 
by myself, it has resolved that it shall stand for full respoiosibilit}’- 
at the Centre, subject to sucli safeguards as are necessary and 
essential for a temporary period, and that India shall be an. equal 
partner in the British Empire. 

The system of Dyarchy was worked with varying degrees of 
success in different Provinces. If in an.3^ Province is has not 
worked successfully, it is not because of want of political capacity 
ill Indians, but because they refused to w'ork a system or an 
organivsatioii which did not fulfil their expectations and which: 
was so full of defects that they would not w'ork it whole-heartedly. 
That being so, I would submit to this Conference that the success; 
of the dyarcliic experiment in India lias not been a failure, as it 
has been represented to be. We have worked successfully in 
Madras, we have gained great experience and training. So with 
others. What then is the next step to be taken, when we have 
proved that the dy archie sj^stem has been a success, though it has 
been universally condemned bj;- sections of people w^ho did not 
dare to undertake the responsibility, who did not put their shoulders 
to the wheel and carry on the dilBciilt system of administration ? 
Those who did not liave the experience of w-orking the system 
are loudest in condemning the system Xvliich tliey did not know'. 
I am not one of those -who think that it deserved such universal 
condemnation. Like every other institution, its defects are many, 
its difficulties are varied ; but it could he w'orked successfully, as 
we have proved in the Madras Presidency. I w^oiild ask this Con- 
ference to hear wdth me wdiile I point out how far this system has 
been successful in improving the condition of the masses general!}' 
and in helping the minorities. One of the great problems wliicli 
this Conference %vill have to consider is w’hether the past can be 
taken as a sure guide for the future. We must test our facts and 
conclusions. The Legislative Councils all over the country 
addressed tliemselves expressly to what are knowm as naiion 
building departments.’* Departments were scd. up w-hich served 
to improve the condition of the people of the rural areas. De- 
pressed classes w-ere helped and steps ■were taken so see lhat pro- 
vision was made for their redemption from ignorance and cmiel 
injustice. The problem of the minorities w’as not neglected. 
Every time when questions relating to the rights and liberties of 



^Iie roinorities came up, tlie Legislature was fair and did not allow 
•any injustice to be done to tliem. Sug’gestions of discriminatory 
legislation, by means of interpolations or resolutions, tlie House 
always discouraged. It was tlie same in tlie matter of finance; 
when the revenues of the Presidency were sought to be curtailed, 
the Legislature vetoed it. I refer to the matter of excise revenue 
where attempts were made to deal with the problem of temperance. 
When the question was brought forward, the Councils stood firmly 
■for the policy of temperance, and did not yield to a curtailment of 
’the revenues of the countiy. While every Council sympathised 
with the advance of temperance movements, they felt that it must 
come gradually and also from within. I put forward this illustra- 
tion because it is common among certain sections of the Nationalists 
to say that there should be total prohibition. Any amount of talk 
goes on and it has been suggested that even compulsion should 
be used. Nevertheless, this testimony shows that the practical 
wisdom and the common sense of the Legislatures induced them to 
stand firm and reasonable in the matter. They ■would not be iiioved 
by seii'fciment and emotion. Therefore I say, though it is an incon- 
venient illustration, -fehat in any matter relating* to the reduction 
of revenue the Legislative Councils proved tlieir common sense. 

Again, in the matter of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Provinces under the dyarchic sj^-stem many 
difficulties were experienced. But we overcame the obstacles in 
the way and affairs were managed efficiently and sati,sfactorily as 
■was proved by the testimony of British, statesmen and the Beport 
of the Statutory Commission. I ■would ask ^’■ou to note facts relating 
to the maintenance of internal peace and order during the last ten 
years. In every Province where there were disorders how did the 
Legislatures deal with the matter? Money and measures were 
taken by the Governor in Council to maintain peace and order and 
the Legislatures co-operated with them, Bespon.sible ^Ministers 
acted in union in the matter of maintaining law and order with, 
irresponsible Ministers, Both in law and order, in ■the matter of 
discriminatory legislation, in paying attention to tlie rights and 
liberties of minorities, the Legislatures have proved themselves 
equal to the task. They have gained experience and training: they 
have gained Imowledge. Wliat is the next ste^p in the eonstiln- 
tional development so that their experience may be utilised in the 
future ? . ^ 

Bemember that, whatever may be the changes decided, what- 
ever may be the constitution framed for the future, the agricultural 
dassevs expect that the aim and end of every constitutional change 
shall he to improve the lot in life of the cultivator, the agiiculturist 
and the masses. If you do not keep in view This aixn and if you 
only provide for the intelligentsia of the country, you will be sorry 
for’ having had anything to do with, the eonstltulional problem in 
India. We have large masses o^f people ■fco deal with, not the few 
-educated classes. Thffi'efore your reconstruction of the constitution 



must be cousisteat witli, aad in co-operation witli, a spirit of kelp- 
fulness to tiie great people of India. 

kTow I wisk to say a word in reference to wliat tlie iioble^ lord,. 
Lord Peel, said with reference to the people of India. It is not 
correct to say that the political shibboleth or the deniands for in- 
dependence or for the repudiation of debt are the desire of India. 
That is confined to a certain section of the people. You must 
visualise India as a continent. Are there not such extreme political 
parties in .England to-day who ma.ke the most extreme demands? 
Are there not political parties in the Dominions who ta.ke ii|i ex- 
treme positions which you and I 'would not assent to? You may 
call it Bolshevism or Socialism or anything you like. There are- 
extreme sections of people all over the world. Therefore these 
matters should not he taken as anything that should operate to 
deter the progress of India towards full self-government. You 
should utilise these forces more profitably and harness them for the 
good of the people. The}?- are symptoms of the great forces existing" 
in the country, a,iid it will be high statesmanship, it will be true 
statesmanship, to control these forces and conciliate them and 
bring about constitutional changes which will keep them wdtliin 
the limits of constitutional methods. It is not too late to do that. 
As envisaged in the 'Despatch of the Government of India, you 
cannot take for granted the passive consent of the people for any 
legislation or any measure you adopt. It has been visualised in 
the Despatch of the Government of India that the times are changed 
and that you must have the willing consent of the people for any 
measure which Government wish to adopt. Therefore in such a 
case ivS it not desirable that yon ehoiild enlist the swipathy and 
support of all sections of people who are now co-operating w.ith the 
administration and will stand by the British Government? 

I would like to remind yon that the position in the countryside 
is not as it was ten years ago. I will not take up time by describing 
fully that position. I have travelled over most of the .Provinces 
and visited many villages to test the real feeling. To-day there 
is a great awakening in the countryside. You could not have 
imagined ten years ago that there would he such a transformation 
worked ill. the villages by the Panchayat system. The organisation 
has had an educative influence and made the villagers sclf-reliani.. 
The work of the T,ocrd Bodies, wlierever they exist, has awakened 
peo]de. to the consciousness of their rights ami liberties, and thev arc 
working to make those iiistitufions snceessful and stiffleienr. In 
the Taluqs you find Tjocal Boards of various kinds doing an immerKse 
work to rouse the people to the sense of responsildlily, and 1o 
enable them to manage their own afiairs. There ore Boards ami 
rouncils, Education Boards and numerous other institutions whir-]’ 
are, clay in day out, teaclmig the people, placing before fliom llieir 
duties and responsibilities, and to-day you rvill not find maiiv ro- 
ports which condemn wholesale . the valuable work of Local Self- 
Government that is being' carried on in the districts ami in the 
v.illages. 



I Iiave one word more to say. Judging by British, standards- 
yon may ask what is the percentage of attendance, what is the 
percentage of voters at the polls, and how are the elections con- 
ducted? I do not want to go into details. It is sufficient for me’ 
to say that to-day an interest is taken in the election to the Legisla- 
tive Councils, that you will find that the members of the Councils 
in most cases look forward to the influence of the ballot bos. The 
ballot box controls the destinies of the British Government here 
to-day. It is beginning to control affairs in India. So there is 
this feeling in the country that the people are beginning to manage 
their own affairs. Why you should refuse to give, opportunities 
for the people to manage their own affains in the Provinces and 
at the Centre, they cannot understand. It may be necessary, as- 
my honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Shafi, said, to place tem- 
porary restrictions. I accept that there are obstacles, but those 
are details to be considered later. I do say that you should trust 
the people who have been able to work well in co-operation with the- 
Government in the past. I do not agree with those who hold that- 
there should be a revolution in the country, I believe, and my \ 
party believes, in evolution of constitutional advancement. We 
say that the introduction of responsible government at tire Centre 
is not a revolution, but is a step in aid of and towards what w©- 
ask for — full responsible government later on. It is a step neces- 
sary and essential. 

Maiilana Mulimn/mad Ali : Mr, Chairman, ma}?- I exercise the 
privilege of the invalid and remain seated? My friend, 
Dr. Moonje, has explained his position as to how he has been called' 
a traitor to his country. I think we nre bracketed together here - 
again. As he knows very at ell, on the. day 'when he and I were' to- 
depart from India black fl.ags hvere to be: flown to Avish us God- 
speed, and the Avishes of people with AAffiom w-e had been working 
all these years were that the , boat ‘‘ Miceroy -of India ’’ mighk 
proA’-e A^ery unsea worthy. Even when I came to this country one; 
neAvspaper in England which I have helped to stabilise financially 
— -I am A^ery glad to see it has a million sale to-day— the -‘IDaily- 
Herald/’ published my photograph and called me a convert: — 
I suppose a convert from patriotism to treachery. There is -jn 
Parliament, besides the Conservative peer who spoke yesterday 
frankly and sincerely, another very con'servative gentleniaii, Avho 
was my tutor, iny professor at Oxford, Sir Charles Oman, and it 
is from his history that I quote one short sentence wdricdi. formed 
the subject of one of the questions asked us in the Indian Ci'ril 
SerAuce* Examination, for which I appeared and failed: The 

Saracen alone it Avas iiripo.ssible to convert.*’ I do not claim to- 
have ill me Aryan Mood like all the Avhite people here and Dr. 
Moonje. I InvAm the blood ;lii me which my liord E-eading — Avho 
.sent me to prisoTi--has perhaps running in his veins. - I am a 
Semite, and i;l' he has not lieen conA-erted from Zionisro., I too am 
not converted from Islam, and my anelior holds, I am, the only 
perso.ii belonging to my party aa'Iio has been selected by His Ex- 



-celleiicy tlie ViceroY, or tlie Government of His Majesty liere, or 
whoever it is who has appointed these wonderful Delegates. Vf hose 
Delegates we are we do not .know. I do not pretend to repreuseut 
.a-iiybocty: but I will say this much, and I feel certain that when 
you have heard .me — I hope patiently — yon wall say that I am, 
right in my claim,, that at least I am not misrepresenting myself, 
and I tliiiLk that should be enough. In politics tliere is too much 
misrepresentation even of oneself, 

111 reply to Lord Peel, I will only q.uote to him from, an English 
poet as I did ivheii wm wore going through the lobby, I said, “ I 
.hope your Lordship is a Conservative and will remain a Gonserva- 
tive ; because the only definition that I read .of a Conservative was 
in Tennyson, who said, 

‘ He is the best Conservative 
Who lops the mouldered branch away.’ ” 

I think those ideas which Lord Peel expressed, very sincerely and 
frankly, really represent the mouldered branch which should be 
lopped away. This is my only answer to him. As regards the other 
Conservative, our owui Prince from India, as regards His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib of llewm, I am not quite sure about his con- 
servatism. If he taices Burke to be a Conservative, and quotes 
him at the end of his speech, I -would say : “ Be a Conservative 
and. stick to it,” fo.r, quoting Builce, - His ; Highness said, 'G^S 
minds and largo empires go ill together.” If the British Empire-— 
call it Empire, call it, Oonrnionwealtii of Nations, whatever you 
cliouse to call it I do not care— if the British Empire; desires to 
romaiii ])ig, the small minds that lia-ve been visible and audible 
only too long juust (lisii])]nsar. If you had followed Burke, you 
■wouhl not liave lost Ainorica, and you would not be talking of 
parity to-day in building warships. There should be much more 
!-,a.lk of e.,liarity. Aud you urould not have all those debts to pay. 
You would 3u)t lu'ive all that -worry. You would not have to go 
so often to Geneva, -(o the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
ai'manient (kaiferenee. bbev long that preparation is goi.ng’ to 
take lleavfm only know'S, All these things ea.-me in beeaiise 3u:)u 
.-forgot yo-iir greatest ie.iaii, your g-rea-fest statesiiian, who 'was 
-the mmi -whi-), in the ITouso of Commons, was called the ‘1^ dinner 
bell,” l-jecnuse -when Bnrke got up to speak, you all left and ivent 
to the dining rooi-n. You still do that to people who ar*'. like B-n-rke, 
and I therefore say — and T <jUote him once again — Alen, noi, 
TueasuTcs.” I do not ('arc w'hat constitutio-n you ]>3'e-j)are for -us; 
hut all would ho well if you have got one man in England who is 
a real man — I 

Oh, Ctod, for a man -with heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones gone 
Eor ever and ever hy. 

One still sirong man in a hlatan't land. 

Wliatever they call him, what c.are Ip- 
Aristocrat, autocrat, dem-ocrat— , - 
Who can rule and dare not: lie.’* 
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I hope my old friend Mr. MacDonald will at least prove the man 
to rule, and that he would not dare to lie to his own Party, to his 
own conscience and to his country ; and if you people of all parties, 
assist him, as yon should, I assure you we will make history. 
But even more than I trust my old friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 

I, a repuhlican, make this confession, that I place my trust in the- 
man — I call him a man, because “ a man^s a man for a’ that 
who inaugurated this Conference in the ClalleiT of the House of 
Lords, whose name is George. Whether you call him His Majesty 
or whatever you call him, he is a man! He knows India better 
than any of his Ministers, past or present, and I am looking up- 
to him to do justice to the 320 millions v/ho constitute one-fifth 
of the whole of humanity, and I am strengthened in that belief 
by the wmnderful patriotism shown by the Princes arrayed 
over there, the conservative element in India. It must be a 
revelation to my Lord Peel and to my Lord Reading; it is no 
revelation to me. I am again a unique person. While I am a 
British subject — though I was yet being excluded from the Indian 
Civil Service Examination because they said I was not a ' ‘ natural 
born British subject ” — provisionallj’" they admitted me, till 
evidence from my mother came in, and they finally admitted me— - 
I happen also to be the subject of an Indian State, and probably in 
that respect too I am a unique person in this Conference. I was 
born in a State ; I have served in that State ; I have served in 
another State, Baroda — my master the Gaekwar is here ; I ate his- 
salt for seven years — and when I was dying two years ago it was. 
an Indian Prince, His Highness of Alwar, who sent me at his ovm 
cost to his own doctor here. When I was supposed to be going to- 
die once more at Simla, it was a Prince, 'whom I was once about to 
begin to teach as a private tutor, the Hawab Sahib of Bhopal, who 
exermsed the truest hospitality — w'hieh the British are not ^'■et 
exercising- — he turned his guest-house into a hospital for me. The 
British will be extending their hospitality to me in the letter as well 
as they are doing in the spirit, if they m.ake me a free patient in 
every hospital that there is. When I was sent to Simla to the 
hospital I made a judicious separation between two fiances, a lady 
on one side and a military officer on the other, who •were to be 
married very shortl}’-. I occupied a room between the-m! Both 
were ailing. The lady asked our doctor, when she saw a strange 
looking Indian coming into the European quarters, What is this 
old man ailing from The Doctor said, “ Ask me rather what the 
old man is not ailing from.” A man wifh my dilated heart; with 
my approaching and recurrent blindness through retinitis; wdth. my 
once gangrened foot, with neuritis- — -this huge bulking foot through 
iBdema; with albuminuria ; with diabetes, and ilie whole long list 
that T co\ikl give you if Colonel Gidney would not think I was 
becoming his rival as a medical man, I say no sane man with all 
these ailments would have travelled seven miles. And yet I have 
('ome seven 'Hiousand miles of land and sea because, where Islam 
and India are ooncerned, I am mad, and, as tbe ''' Dailv Herald ” 
puis it. I am a ‘‘ convert ” ; from a “ rebel ” against the Govern- 



meats I kave become a traitor to my country j and I am now 
working with tbe Goveruineat/'’ I say I can work even witli the 
•Be-yil if it is to be, like tJiis work, in tlie cause of God. 

I hope you will forgive this long introduction about my ill-health 
■and ailments and ail sorts of things ; but the fact is that to-day the 
one purpose for which I come is this — that I want to go back to my 
'■country if I can go back with the substance of freedom in my hand. 
Otherwise I will not go back to a slave country. I 'would even 
-prefer to die in a foreign country so long as it is a free countiys and 
if you do not give us freedom in India .you will have to give me a 
grave here. 

I begin with the Conservatives by thanking them. When I met 
Mr. Baldwin at the dinner which the Government hospitality 
..provided for us, wdien I was really very ill and ought to have been 
in bed, I was watching for the cherry wood pipe, and, thank God, it 
came out. So I went up to Mr, Baldwin, and I said, In two ivays 
you have made history. Although a Conservative belonging to a 
party of the so-called idle rich, you have at least been human enough 
to establish this rule, that where only Coronas could be smoked 
uftei' dinner an honest man could now bring out his shag, put it into 
u clierrywood pipe, as I used to do at Oxford, and smoke it.” But, 
US I told him, he has done another historic thing also. He has sent 
nui; a Conservative Viceroy of the type of Ijord Irwin ! If any uian 
has saved the British Empire to-day, it is that tall, thin Christian! 
If Lord Irwin was not there to-da^y lieoven only knows wliat would 
have happeiiecl. At least I would not be the convert ” I am 
supposed to be. We should not have l)eeTi at this Hound Ikdole. 
It i.s for the sake of peace, friendship and freedom that we have 
come here, and I hope t?e shnll g'o back -with, all that. If we do 
.not, we, go back into the, ranks of iig-Iiters tvhere we were te.u years 
before. They may now call us. traitors to the couiitry. , You may 
then call us rebels or outlaws. We do not care. 

I have said soinetliiiig about His Ikcelleiic.y Lord Irwin, but I do 
not wish to as,socia.te all that with his G-overniiieiit. The^xliave 
woefully inismo-iiaged things. The only good point about their 
Bespatfili is that it has provided us with another “historic docu- 
ment.*’ The Simon Commission’s Report is not tlie oiily dociiraeiit 
wo have to consider. .The Despatc.li is a most disappointing docii- 
lueut. The host thing we can do after it is to create our own 
liH’**orie docuuietit ” here. Tim best hearts and tlie best braiiia of 
two big coutitrias are assomluied iicre. i^[an;y who ougdd to luive 
been here are still in gaol in India. Tfr. Ja,yaf':ii.f, 8ir Tei Rirnm. 
and I tried mir hands at peace making between, the ViccTo.Y and 
Gandhiji, l.uit we failed, I was the ii.rst in the dt'ld, Isut lailecl. 

I liope we shall not fail wdieii we go ]a'ie.k trs o'n.)’ oouiiirv tliis t.irne. 
carrying with us the substance ox freedom. 

Lord Peel said. “ Oh, yes, but when you go 1>ack to your oountrv 
with a constitution such as you 'want, tho.se people wh.n are nrit 
co-operating wnll 'wrest it from your hands, Wrest it! When 
I can -fight the British I can fight the Indians too. But give roe 
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■sometliing to iiglit for. Bo not let me have to take back from 
:liere a cbarter of slavery, and tlien expect me to figM my own 
people. I could not do it, and if I tried to do it, I should fail. 
But with freedom in onr hands I "woiiid gladly go hack to those 
in wdiose name my friend, Mr. Jayakar, spoke. He claimed to 
speak for Young India. I think he knows that, although I am older 
ilian him in years, I am a younger man in heart, in spirit, in teni" 
perament and in love of fighting. I was non-co-operating when 
•Mr. Jayakar was still practising in the Law Court. (Mr, Jayakar 
■shook his head.) Anyhow, he was not in gaol with me. My 
brother and I were the very first to be sent to gaol by Lord Reading. 
I bear Mm no grudge for that ; but I want the power also, when 
Lord Beading goes wrong again in India, to send him to gaol. 

I liave not come to ask for Dominion Status, I do not believe in 
the attainment of Dominion Status. The one thing to which I am 
coiimiitted is complete independence. In Madras in 1927 w^e passed 
•a resolution making that our goal. In 1928, in the Convention 
of All Parties, the adoption of the Nehru Report Constitution was 
moved, the veiw first clause of which "was about Dominion Status. 
EA^en my old secretary, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President ' of 
the Congress to-day, was kept down by his father. There is a Persian 
proverb Avliicli says, Be a dog;, do not be a younger brother.” And 
when you see my big brother oA^er there, Seven feet by five,” as 
Colonel WedgAAMAod called him, you can Avell believe I, believe in this 
Persian proA^erb. In the case of JaAvaharlal I w'-ould say, Be a cat, 
do not be the son of your father.” Eor it Avas his father Avho, as 
President of the Congress, throttled poor JaTPaharlal at Calcutta in 
1928. Well, I got up in his place, when he could not speak for 
•complete independence, and I opposed the clause dealing with I)omi- 
nion Status. But in 1929 I would not go further like JaAvaharlal 
and make it my creed, heca,us6 once we make it our creed in the 
'Congress, aau cannot admit anybody!' into the Congress who does not 
hold that creed. I liked to keep the door open for negotiation, 
I would not like to slam the door in the face of anybody. His 
Excellency I^ord Irwin, a CoiiserAmtwe Viceroy, was “' The man on 
the spot.” And he. aa’-os sufficiently impressed by what he suav on the 
spot and came here. When Ave come to London AA'^e hear that every- 
body is appealing to tlie man in the street.” Whether the man 
ill the street ” is eA^er heard or not, 1 do not Imow'- ; but Lord Rotlier- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook and everybody else always talk about 
the man in the street ” as the final court of appeal. In India it 
is aLvays the man on the spot.” Well,.” the man on the spot 
came here uud h.e talked to ilie leading “ wan in ilio street,” aa’Iio 
is ]>rrt;dding here. I am -nri’e he preaAlied to the conA-erted. TheA^ 
brouglit round Mr. Baldwin also; they brought round some Con- 
seiwafiAUTS ; they b'l-ouglit round everbody they could, and made 
the anTiouni'ement that Doininiou Status wms meant, when in 1917 
they said “ Responsible QoA-ernmeiit.” That cleared the fog 
which had been ci'oated in u very memorable meeting of the Indian 
.Legis.latiA'-e A.sseirihdy in 1924 by the O'lBcer in charge of the Home 
Department at the time, who I am glad is present here to-day. 
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As I said two or three days ago, India has piit on fifty-league 
boots. We are iiialdiig forced marches which will astonish the world, 
and we will not go back to India unless a new Dominion is born. If 
we go back to India without the birth of a new Dominion we shall go 
back, believe me, to a lost Dominion. We shall go back to an 
America. Then yon will witness, not within the British Common- 
wealth or the British Empire, hut outside it, with the Indian 
Princes, with Dr. Moonje, wdth Mr. Jayakar, with myself and my 
brother, a Free and United States of India. It vdll be something 
more than that. As I -wrote shortly after leaving Oxford long 
years ago, in India we shall have something better than an 
America, becaiivse we shall not only have a United States, but we 
shall have United Faiths. 

‘‘ iSTot like to like, hut like in dilfereiice ; 
vSelf -reverent each and reverencing each; 

Distinct in individualities. 

But like each other, e’en as those who love.” 

It is with these passions surging- in our hearts that we have come 
here. It now depends upon our Conservative friends, upon our 
Baclical friends, upon our Labour friends, and still more upon the 
one man whom I trust more in England than anybody else — 
His Majesty King George, the grandson of Yiotoria the Good, whose 
love for India nobody dare deny. Her whole life was the Magna 
Charta of India, and in her grandson’s time history -will be wri-tien 
again like this: “George III lost America. George Y wtjn 
India! ” 

We are iold tliat there are difHeiilties. It is said, Look 
at the States.” But I (-ome -from t!ie 8t.ates. ainl I know they 
present no difticnity wliatever. I’hen iliere is the Army.” Wdl. 
what about the ArmyP It is the biggest imliclnient. against Great 
Britaii!. tliat llie Army is not ours to-day, and if voii ever use that , 
excuse of the Army you -will condemn yourselves o'at of your own 
mouths. Let me tell you fra-nikly and hono.-^tly. hut in a -friendly 
-way, that your greatest sin wms tiie emasculation fd' India. 

T am glad to hear mv friend. Dr. Moonje. say '* Hoar, ])ea-f.” 

I very sorry to licar him talk ahoxifc (jui- pfuvfde being fired -u-[h>ii 
and thei-efore runnmg away for a time and then coming )>a<dc. We- 
have 820,000,000 of people. When they (-^an afford to die ij-i millions 
from famine and from plagues, surely they can a-tford tft die frm-n 
British Imllets too. Tliat is the le.sson -which Gandl-dji wa-n-lod to 
teach us, and that is th.e lesson -which we must learn liow. In 1018 
I was in this coiint-ry when Gandhi wuiS leading his movement in 
South Africa. Mr. G. K. Chesterton presided over a -luceiiTig- in 
the Essex Hall, and he called upon me to speak. Oiliej- speakers had 
spoken of Gandhi’s new^ philosophy. I said, “ Pieast* umh-rsiand 
one thing almut that. Wliether it is his phiIoso]'hy or To]>i<iyh. 
•Tesus Christ’s or mine, it is the universal human pliilusophy.’” 
Xohody wins in a battle if the-re is merely the wdll io kill. You 
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must liave tlie will to die even before tlie will to kill. In India 
we liave not tlie power to kill, but tbe moment w-e develop tlie will 
to die, numbers will tell, 320,000,000 of people cannot be killed. 
There is no meclianization for w'bicb you can find nionej^ to kill 
320,000,000 people. Even if you have got that niecbanization, even 
if you have got tiie materiel, you have not tlie 'morale (or immorale) 
to dare to kill 320,000,000 people. We must have in us the -will to 
die for tlie birtli of India as a free and united nation. And this we 
are fast developing. When tlyis has been fully developed wdiat can 
you do? I do not for a moment imagine that you could find in all 
JEngland a hundred men so hard-hearted and callous as to fire for 
long on unarmed and non-violent people ready to die for the freedom 
•of their country. No; I do not think so badly of English, soldiers. 

Tlie real pi‘oblem which is upsetting ns all the time has been the 
third problem — tbe liindu-Muslim problem ; but that is no problem 
at all. The fact is that the Hindu-Mnslim difficulty, like the Army 
difficulty, is of your own creation. But not altogether. It is the 
■old maxim of “ divide and rule.*’ But there is a div.ision of labour 
here. IE e divide and 'ifoii rule. The moment w^e decide not to divide 
you will not be able to rule as you are doing to-day. With this 
■determination not to be divided we have come here. Let me assure’ 
■every British man and wmman wdio thinks of shaping oxir destinies 
that the only quarrel betw^een the Hindus and tbe Muslims to-day 
is a quarrel that the Muslim is afraid of Hindu domination and the 
Hindu, I suppose, is afraid of Muslim domination. (Z>r. Moonp : 
No, the Hindu is never afraid.) Well, I am very glad to hear that. ' 
I,n my country the slie-buffalo attacks only when she is afraid, and 
whatever the reverence of the Hindu for tbe cow, I am glad he has 
never the fear of the she-buffalo. I want to get rid of that fear. 
"The very fact that Hindus and Muslims are quarrelling to-day shows 
that they will not stand British domination either for one single 
minute. That is the point to grasp. British domination is doomed 
■over India. Is our friendship doomed also? My brother took 
service under the Government, and served it for 17 years, but lie 
did o.ne thing for me. He sent me to Oxford. He was alwmys 
taunting me in the non-co-operation days b_Y saying, You have a 
soft corner in your heart for that place called Oxford.” I must 
admit that I had. I spent four ^mars there, and I always carry 
with me the most pleasant recollections of that time, and I want to 
keep that feeling. I do have a very soft corner in. rny heart for my 
Alma Mater. But I can. taunt my brother, too. When he vcas 
being tried at Karacbi — -when the jury let us off, and there was n 
British juryman among them, they voted for our release because 
we were sucli a sporting lot — my big brother said: ‘‘Even, if it 
becomes my duty to kill tbe first Englishman I come across, if he 
baTfisns to have blue eyes, my knife wall not iv nr k, because I sliall 
tln'uk of tbe eyes of Theodore Beck, my late IPrincipal at my old 
college, Aligarh,” There are several Aligarh Old. Boys here, and 
they can bear wntness to the fact that we who w-ere brought up at 
Alig>‘n’h by Bef'k could never be without a soft corner in our hearts 
for Englishmou. Therefore, even if British domination is 
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doomed — and it must be killed here—do not let us kill Britisli 
friendship. We have a soft corner in our hearts for Great Britain,. 
Let us retain it, I beseech you. 

One word as to the Mussalman position, with which I shall deal 
at length on some other occasion. Many people in Engiand ask us 
why this question of Hindu and Mussalman conies into politics, and 
what it has to do with these things. I reply, It is a wrong con- 
ception of religion that you have, if you e.x;ciude politics from it. It 
is not dogma; it is not ritual; religdou, to my mind, means the 
interpretation of life.” I have a culture, a polity, an outlook on 
life— a complete synthesis which is Islam, Where God commands 
I am a Mussalman first, a Mussalman second, and a Mussalman last, 
and nothing hut a Mussalman. If you ask me to enter into your 
Empire or into your Nation by leaving that synthesis, that polity, 
that culture, thk ethics, I wall not do it. My first duty is to mj 
Maker, not to H.M. The King, nor to my coJiipanion Br. Moonje; 
my first duty is to my Maker, and that is the case with Dr. Moonje 
also. He must be a Hindu first, and I must be a Mussalman first, 
so far as that duty is concerned. But where India is concerned, 
where India’s freedom is concerned, where the welfare of India is 
concerned, I am an Indian first, an Indian second, an Indian last, 
and nothing hut an Indian. 

I belong to two circles of equal size, but which are not concentric., 
One is India, and the other is the Muslim world. When I came to- 
England in 1920 at the head of the KMlafat Delegation, my friends 
said, ‘tiTou must have some sort of a crest for your stationery.” 

I decided to have it with two circles on it. In one circle was the 
wmi’d ” India ” ; in the other circle was Islam, with the word 
“ Khilafat.” We as Indian Mussalnians came .in both circles. We 
belong to these two circles, each of more than 300 millions, and we- 
can leave neitlier. We are not .nationalists but superiiationalists, 
and I, as a 'Mussalman, say that ” God made man and the Devil 
made the nation.” Nationalism divides; our relin-ion hinds. No 
religious wars, no crusades, have seen such holocausts and have been 
so cruel at you;r last war, and that was a war of your nationalism, 
and not my Jeliad. 

But where our country is concerned, where tlie question of taxa- 
tion is concei’ned. where onr crops nvp concerned, wdiere the weather 
is concerned, w’here all assnciafions in those thousands of matters of 
03'rlir! ary life are concerned wdiich are for the welfare of India, liow 
con T say. T am a Mussalman. and he is a Hindu ”p Make no mis- 
take about the quarrels between Hindu and Mussalman ; they are 
founded only on the fear of domination. If there is one other sin 
witli w'hicli I charge Great Britain, in additinn to th ■ffc - ' 

emasculntiug India, it is the sin. of making wronc,* histories about 
India and teaching them tri'us in our schools, ■with tlm re.uilt thai osn- 
schoolbovs have learnt wrong Indian history. The quarrols which 
are sometimes visible, in our streets on certain holidays are (nnrrrrd.s 
the motives of which liave been instilled into the linnrts of otir un- 
called intelligentsia-- T call it unintelligentsia — by the wrong" 
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Iiistory taugiit ns in our sciiools for poiiiicai purposes. If that feel- 
ing, wiiicli writes Revanche ” so large over the politics of certain, 
people ill India, existed as it does, and if it existed to the extent 
which it does to-day, and the Mussalmans were everywhere in a 
minority of 25 per cent, and the Hindus y^ere everywhere in a 
majority of 66 per cent., I could see no ray of hope to-day; hut 
thanks to the jerrymandering of our saints and our soldiers, if 
there are Provinces like that of my friend Dr. Moonje, in which 

1 am only 4 per cent.., there are other Provinces where I am 93 per 
cent., as in the Province of my friend Hawaii Sir Ahdul Qaiyum, 
for which ive deinaiid equal freedom. There is the old Province 
of Sind, wdiere the Mussaliiians first landed, where they are 73 per 
■■cent. ; in the Puiijah thej?' are 56 per cent., and in Bengal 54 per 
cent. That gives us our safeguard, for wn demand hostages as we 
have willinglj^ given hostages to Hindus in the other Provinces 
where they form huge majorities. 

I want you to realise that for the fi.rst time you are introducing a 
big revolution into India ; for the first time majority rule is to be 
introduced into India. In the days of Lord Rama there was no 
majority rule, or he would not have been exiled. The old Panclu 
and Kiiru rulers, who gambled their kingdoms away, did not have 
majority rule ; Malimud of Ghazni -and Akbar and Aurengzeb did 
not have majority rule, nor did Sivaji; when Ran jit Singh ruled 
in the Punjab, he too did not have majority rule; when Warren 
Hastings and Clive ruled India, they did not have majority rule; 
and even in tlie days of Lord Irwin there is no majority rule. For 
the first time in India we are going to introduce majority rule, and 
I, belonging to a minority community, accept that majority rule, 
although I -know very well that if 51 peoy^le say that 2 and 2 ma-ke 5, 
and 49 people say that 2 and 2 make 4, the fact that r51 say that 

2 and 2 make 6 does not cause them to make 6 . Still, I am 
prepared to submit to. majority rule. Luc.kily, however,, there are 
Mussalman majorities in cerfniu Pi’ovioces, and with the federal 
form of government, which is .suifocl to India, not only for the 
.solution of the Hindu-Muslim proldem. but is essential foi* the sake 
of the Princes also, this is in our favour. The mmtrifugal and 
centripetal tendencies are so well halom'ed In India tliat we are 
bound to have a federal system of government there, not as a 
di.stant ideal, as the Governniorii of India say.s. ])ut to-day, now, 
this minute. We sliall leave Hiis Conference onrv with federation 
•estalilished in India, wdth new trcatie.s marlG with the Preinces. 
with the consent of the Crown and tlie Princes. 

I sometimes hear it said tliat nolhing can be, done without the 
consent of the Princes. Ho. Tour Hi gl in esses, wo. Our Tjownesses, 
W'ill do nothing’ wdtliout yoro' consent. But when, at rim end of 


1857, the powers of the East India Compa'oy were transferred to 
the Crown, nobody ever thought of asking for your consent. There 
was not so much as ‘‘ By 3 'onr leave.’' Tour relationship with the 
Crnam was establislied merely v/rs'o racto, bnt it was with a family 
of [lings and Queens who WiU’e really good people, many of whom 



worsliipped tlieir conscience as tlieir King, and it is that which gives 
ns hope. 

One more word and I have done. I wish to say just this ahoiit 
the Army. I am giving away a secret in regard to the Army now. 
When, ten years ago, H.E.H. The Duke of Oonnaiiglit w-as sent oiit 
to India to open the Indian Legislatures, Mahatma (laiidhi, Pandit 
Mohtilal Nehru and inyself w^ere invited hj our late lamented dear, 
friend 0. E, Das, whom our eyes seek in vain to-day at this Table, 
and who would have brought Mohtilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi 
also to this Table had he been alive to-day, for he was a man of 
imagination. Gaiidhiji and I were putting up together as the guests- 
of I)as, and I was acting* as Lord Gliamberlain to Ma}iatin.a G-aiidlii. 
Any number of people were coming to see Mahatma Ga.iidlii and to 
touch his feet — I wish he had had the feet of a centipede, but even 
then he could not have coped wdth the thousands 'wlio came to 
touch his feet— and in trying to satisfy them and spare Gandhiji, 
too, as much as possible, my life was a misery. Amongst these 
people I saw 10 or .12 tall, turtaiied men, not in uniform, but looking 
and dressed very much alike. I thought they were memhers of 
the C.I.D. from the Punjab. My belief, after my arrest and iiitern.- 
ment in 1916 on the reports of a spy neighbour, is that there is no 
place -where God and the British C.I.D, are not present, so -fchat 
whatever I say and whatever I do, I say and do in the belief that 
God ..Aliuighty and the British spy are eqnally omnipresent. I went 
u]) to these supposed British spies, and I said, What can I do 
for you? I have been doing a lot for the C J.I). by way of sedition 
and I should like to do something’ niore.’L They said, We do not 
belong to the C.I.D. ; we belong* to the Army.” Then what,” 
I asked, are yoxi doing in this seditious house? ” They 
said, We have come to pay our respects to Mahatma CTaiidlii; we 
belong' to the escort that has been brought from Poona for the Duke 
of Oomiaught.” I said if they wanted to see !\Iahatnu;‘ Gandhi 
I would take them in straight away, Mahatma Gandhi asked i-hiOUfi 
whe-lher the 5 ?- were interested in Swaraj, and they said, Yes.” 
Out of respect for the British Indian Army, I wm”U now siasid up and 
repeat tlieir words, Gandhiji said to them: Are you inito’esterl 

in Swaraj, you who belong to the Army, and who ]luv(^ licen luouglrfc 
as an escort all the way from Poona because tliev cai-irnoi, i ru.'d ilie 
people of Bengal, their first Presidency, for the safety of fh:* Duke 
of Conn aught? ” They said, Only the other day our Colomd on 
parade told us laughingly sojiiethiiig about you, Ga'rid'hiji. saying, 
‘ Do you know 'that hunnia, Gaiuilii, wan'fcs Rwaraj fo.r India? ' and 
he laughed, and asked us : Do you also want Rwaraj? ’ Of course 
he expected we would all say ^ No, Sir,’ hut the reginmnt very 
quietly said Yes, Sir, we also want Swaraj for India h” Then the 
Colonel, Vvho was terribly shocked, asked them why iliev wanted 
Swaraj, and they told him that when they were sent to -figlit in 
Europe, eveji when they gaw Belgian soldiers coming hack after a 
de-feat, those soldiers would ]nill themselves up and ]>roud]y luply to 
anyone who asked who they were, We are Belgians; we belong* to 
the Army of Belgium.” Sometimes the Erenoh came running hack. 



but if anybody asked tbem. who they were, they dre^v themselves 
up and replied with pride that they belonged to the Army of France. 
It was the same with the British ; but these men said that, even 
when they had wvon and had saved the French coast at a critical 
moment in October, 1914, when anybody asked them wFo they 
were, they could not say with equal pride that they belonged to 
the Army of India; they had to say, ‘‘We are British subjects. 
We belong to the Army of the British Sirkar.” Flow these men said 
that they too -wanted to stand upright and be able to say, “ We 
belong to the Army of India ! I tell you this is the fact, God’s 
own truth, about the Indian Army, You take a plebiscite of the 
Indian Army, G-od Almighty being present, and the British spies, 
■of course, being also present, but some of us also being present, 
and you "will find that we know more than anybody else on that 
subject. India will defend herself to-day if you honestly want 
her to do so. 

The Government of India Despatch goes further than Sir John 
Simon’s Report and says that the Army should not be under the 
control of the G-overnment of England but under the Government 
of India. There are three Members of the Government of India 
the pigment of whose skin is the. same as mine, and in .some cases 
even darker. Two of them were my stable companions in England 
as students, and the third also studied here at that time. If these 
people can control the Army, why cannot Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
be Prime Minister- of India? Why cannot Sir M'lihammad Shafi or 
Mr. Jinnah. be Prime Minister of India, and control tbe Indian 
Armi^? Or why cannot even a humble man like myself or my big 
brother become the Oommander-in-CJ-tief of India? I Lave no doub-fc 
exhausted your riatience, but I can assure you my speech has been, 
so far as I too am concerned, botli exhausting and exhaustive. I 
now take my seat and I hope I shall not be called upon to speak 
a.gain in the Plenary Conference until you announce, Mr. Cliairman. 
that India is as free as England. 

{Before adjournhiff, tire Conference agreed that for future 
speeches there should he a time-limit of ten minutes, subject to the 
Cliairniards discretion to es’tend fdiat period in the ease of such 
speakers as he thought fit.) 



THE GE^MEEAL MSCJJBSIOM— (continued). 

Plenary Session, 20th November, 1930*. 

H.H. The Nawab of Bhopal: Mr. Cliairman, as several of mj 
brotker Princes have already spoken, I will crave your attention, 
for o.nly a few minutes. Time presses, and we are all anxious tO'. 
get to work in Committee. Tliat being tbe position, t% thought 
ttiat has been in my mind from the moment when His Majesty 
the King-Emperor ope.ned the Conference with his gracious words,, 
is that here at last is the opportunity of getting rid for ever of the 
misiincle.rstandings and the consequent cloud of suspicions that lie^ 
between our two nations. We meet in an atmosphere of goodivill., 
an atmosphere which has been fostered throughout his Viceroyalty 
by Lord Irwin, one of the greatest of Viceroys, wiioni India honours 
as one of the best friends she has ever had, and wLo has rendered’; 
such signal service to his country and ours in striving to bring the 
twu) together. In that atmosphere, and with an earnest desire on 
all sides for free and frank discussion, I have no doubt that' 
we shall be able, under Providence, to settle the essentials wdiich 
shall secure the .future peace, happiness and prosperity of India 
as a contented member, equal in status with all the rest, of' 
that community of free self-governing nations, which now consti- 
tute the British Em.pire, linked together by united loyalty to 
His Majesty’s Throne and by a corporate ideal of mutual 
co-operation for the common good. 

/it the outset our discussions were set the Hgh standard to which 
they ought to aspire by the extremely able and thoughtful opening- 
si)eech of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which has defined the goal toAvards 
wiiich India is pressing, and has done so in a maimer which, I' 
Iwfieve, will be helpful to us all. Speaking for myself, and I am 
sure, too, on behalf of my brother Princes, I cordially reciprocate his- 
vicuA' of the share wliich the Indian States can contribute i.n a united 
federal India, and I particularly -endorse his remark that, wdieii the 
time comes, they will furnish a stabilising factor in the constitution. 
I note that both he and other speakers recognise that nothing in 
a system, of federation connotes any interference with the internal 
a.ffairs of the States; that their treaties with the Crown will remain 
unaltered, unless and until modified by mutual consent, and that 
it is in matters of common concern,, hereafter to be defined bv niutnal 
agreem.ent, and in nothing else, that federa,tion will be concerned. 
Oil that nnderstanding, only one feature has to be added to the 
picturo. namely. th,at the federation shall be equal on both sicle.s 
and that ihere can be no ouestion of the status of the States beiiur 
in anv wav snborflmate to that of the rest of India. On those condi- 
tions T entirelv asyree -with the principle of federation. The details 
wdi hare to be rvorked nut by the Committee alreadv apuointed 
for rise purpose and must nrovide fliat all States, acIio anree to 
participate, even the smallest, shall be properlT repre‘?enfed. 

Li thi:’. connection some remarks were made as to interaction- 
betwmen the (States and tile rest of India. Tt is impossible.’’ it 



was said. to conceive of a free Britisli India witliont conceiving 
of free Indian States.” I fully subscribe to that remark, tbongb not 
qnite in tbe sense in wliicb the speaker proceeded to develop it. 

A free Indian State means the disappearance of that doctrine^ oi 
Paramoiintcy which has been imported, contrary to onr treaties, 
into the relation between the States_ and the Parainonnt l ower, 
and which has been so much in vogue in compa-ratively recent tinies. 
That, Sir, is one of the facts to be kept steadily in mind. On the 
other side of the case, we Princes have no apprehension as to how 
the processes at work in the rest of India, where we must rely on 
democracy not being made a cloak for aggression, will aJiect our 
peoples, and we shall be content to leave it to our States to w^ork 
out their own development. 

In this connection, seeing that commnnal troubles have bulked 
so largely in the news from India., thus creating an impression tha 
the country is the cockpit of warring sects, and thus standing in 
the way of her aspirations, I wish to make it clear, as the point has 
not been brought out hitherto, that among the Princes no rift exis s 
as between Muslims and Hindus, and that m the Indian Stam 
ooinmnnal tension has so rarely occurred that it can be said to be 
practically non-exivstent. This fact brings me_ to a second point, 
namely, that there is nothing in our respective religions whic . 
should lead to such ill-will, and that the reason why it has arisen 
in British India has been solely political. The various minority 
movements have exactly the same basis, and equally tbe attitude 
of many of tlie politically minded in India towards Great Britain, 
which has demonstrated itself at times in ways which ^ are irankly 
to be deplored, is not, believe me, inspired by racial animosity, but 
is solely political ; and as soon as the foundations of the constitution 
for a self-governing India are well and truly laid these diflterences,. 
we all believe, wnll automatically disappear.^ These are facts which 
I can state from personal knowledge and^ without risk of contradic- 
tion, because w^e Indian Princes are not isolated in onr States, biit, 
from our very position as Ilnlers, are bound to keep in toncli with the 
course of events and the trend of thought in other parts of India. 
We know fully as well as the people of India, represented by^ the 
Delegates here present, and possibly more clearly than the British 
authorities, the amazing growth of the national feeling throughout 
India of India as India. The enormous importance of these facts 
is obvious. On the one hand they explain the statement made 
liere on behalf of Young India, that if yon give India Dominion. 
Status to-dav, in the course of a few months the erv of independence 
will die of itself. On the other hand, I hope that they will go far- 
to allay the doubts with which Tjord Peel ^explained Conservative 
opinion approaches the solution of the Indian problem. 

Turning iioat for a moment to other matters, which concern the 
Rtates and will come up for discussion during this Confereiice, the 
Oliarober of Princes has already expressed itself strongly against the 
Deport of the Indian States Committee and will neveT bg^ 
nrriil their contentions, which were so summarily hrushed aside in 


tliat Eepoi't, receive tlie detailed investigation tliey deserve in a 
regularly conducted inquiry. Since that Ileport, tliere is more 
■ea;-parte matter under tlie Bead of “ Eelations witli States ’’ in tte 
recently publislied despatch of the Government of India,, with, 
which the Princes are just as strongly dissatisfied. These are 
matters for discussion in Committee and elsewhere. But I am 
obliged to mention them here in order to place our protest on record 
at t]]e earliest opportunity and to indicate how much will have to 
be done in framing the list of matters of common concern, which 
will hereafter be the sphere of the Federal Coniicil, and. in devising 
a. satisfactory impartial tribunal to adjudicate on all matters 
which may be in dispute between the States and the rest of India, 
or in which the States may he at variance with the officers of the 
Crown, with wiiom they are to be brought into relation in place of 
the Government of India. 

These, Sir, are matters of very great importance to the States, as 
on them and on the satisfactory development of communications 
and the finances, the future social progress of the States will largely 
depend. But the matter of the most cardinal importance is the 
future constitution of India, which this Conference is here to discuss. 
The welfare of the States is inseparably bound up with that of the 
rest of India. I beg, therefore, of the British representatives at the 
Conference, and those whom they represent, to bear in mind in 
approaching the problem, tliat we are an ancient people, compared 
with whom many of the most powerful countries of the present day 
are of very recent growih. The Aryans among us have a continuity 
which stretches back be^'-ond the dawn of history. Islam was a 
world power at the time of the Kornian conquest The Aryans had 
an Indian Empire before the Christian era ; the Moguls had one to 
which the countries of Europe sent embassies, and in the last 
century again has an ludiaji Empire been evolved under the British 
Crowui. The first two were Eastern. Tlieir influence survives in the 
w^orld to this day in religion, pliilosophy, art and science. the 

British Empire has grafted the West on the East; and though, as 
Easterners, we have our special modes of thought and onr owd ideals 
of life, W'e fully appreciate the great benefits wdiich Great Britain 
has brought us. Peace and security and the highest standard of 
administration have been among her g'ifts, but tlie greatest of nil is 
that we have again become a united living nation under the Crowui. 
Standing w-liere w-e do to-day, full of vitality, knowdng our resources 
and our intellects, can we be expected to stand still, even for a time, 
and ■watch the rest of the wmrld go on? Should we not enter, a.s we 
desire, inio the promised land, into that greater sphere, -which tlie 
genius of the British race has evolved, that of being one of the body 
of self-,o'overniug -free Dominions, with equality of status, uuiied 
in the Empire of the British Crown? 

Here in. the centre, of the Empire St. PaiiPs stands as the central 
monument of the British race, A few years ago, though, outwardly 
as fair as ever, it was found to be in serious danger oF collapse. All 
parts of the .Empire at once rallied to the rescue, and -now the 



building stands rejuvenated and strong eiioiigli to stand for ail time. 
So^ Sir, it is with India, I state, with all the earnestness I can 
coiiiinand, that though she stands fair to the eye, the structure is 
full of fissures ; but grout her with the cement of nation.al unity, 
which is ready to hand, give her national freedom and that equality 
of status, for which her sons are longdng, and slie will stand tiiroiigh- 
out the ages as the noblest and the strongest support of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. Joshi: I propose to make a brief statement on behalf of the 
workers of India on the momentous problems before this Conference. 
The workers of India want full responsible self-government 
as much as the other classes. Although, on account of ignorance 
and illiteraew, the}' do not formulate their ideas and express their 
feelings in the same manner as the educated classes, those of us 
who are in close contact with them know how strong their feelings 
are and how easily they are aroused. 

During my visits to this country I am often asked how the 
workers will fare in a self-governing India. My reply has been that 
I hope their conditions under self-government will improve, but 
that, at least, their position will not be worse than it is to-day. 
That is a cautious reply, but I think it is an entirely adequate' one. 
No special justification is needed for the establishment of self- 
government in India ; it is the retention of foreign domination which 
requires special justification. "While tliinkiiig over this siihjecf, I 
have also asked myself wlrat the British Government has done for 
the Indian worlcers and what it can do for them now. Though the 
Eritisli Government lias much experience of the evils which gener- 
ally follow in the wake of industrialisation, they are not able to 
avoid them in India, when that country gradually developed indus- 
tries. It is true that Factory Acts were passed from time to time, 
but the motives of the British Government, through whose pressure 
in the initial stages the legislation was passed, could easily he 
questioned: and, as the Government of India was also greatly 
influenced by European industrialists in 'fnrli:i, these measures were 
very inadequate and could not effectively check the evils which were 
growino’ apace. Latterly also some legislation has been passed, 
through the influence of the Intern ational Inhoni’ Conferences, and 
on acoount of the pressure of the recently started, hut rapidly 
growing, trade union movement in the country. But even these 
efforts fall short of the needs of the time, on account of the fact that 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments arc now 
dominated by the joint influence of the Indian and Enropenii 
industrialists in India. To-day the Recretarv of State for India and 
the British Parliament have practically lost all their power of 
initiative in the matter, and the workei’s of India denend solely on 
the strength of their organisation and on whatever political influence 
they can bring' to bear on the Indian legislatures. 

What would have been the condition of Indian workers if British 
rule had never been established in India is a hypothetical question, 
but one can draw an inference from the fact that, during (he last 



-tea yearsj neitker tlie Legislative Assembly nor any Provincial 
Council kas refused to pass any labour legislation broiigM forward 
by tbe Government, and so it may be assumed tbat tbe position 
of Indian workers would not have been worse than it is to-day. 

I realise that, even in a self-governing India, Heaven will not 
immediately descend to earth for the Indian workers ; but their 
chances of success in their struggle will be greater than when they 
are under a Goveriinieiit which is really responsible neither to the 
-British Parliament nor to the legislatures in India. _ The _ struggle 
will also be made som.ewliat easier, as the extraordinary influence 
which the European industrialists in India exercise to-day will 
he greatly reduced. 

But this is not all. My friend Mr. Shiva Eao and myself have 
come to this Conference in the hope that, with the help and syni- 
patliy of the other Delegates, the constitution of a self-governing 
India will be so framed that the political influence of the workers on 
their Government will be much greater than it is to-day. Eor this 
|Hir]:>ose we should like in tlie first place the constitution to contain 
a declaration of the fundamental rights of workers. It is true that 
-sucli a declaration has not the force of legislation, but none the less 
it will serve a very useful moral purpose. Secoiidhy the constitu- 
tion must be founded upon universal adult suffrage. Much is made 
-of the practical difficulties ; it is said the constituencies would be 
unwieldy, but this difficulty is not expected to disappear at any 
time, and the Indian masses will never agree to deprive themselves 
-of their rights of citizenship for ever. Much is also made of the 
difficulties created by illiteracy, but those difficulties exiwst even 
to-day in the case of persons already enfranchised or whom it is 
proposed to enfranchise. The possession of property added to 
illiteracy does not remove the difficulties which may be due to 
illiteracy. 

Thirdly, without entering on the question of a federal or unitary 
form of government, the workers of India insist that labour legis- 
lation shall always remain a central or federal subject, and that 
■the Central or Federal Government shall always retain tO: itself 
the i>ower ol; control and supervision in its enforcement. If labour 
legislation and its enforcement are left to Provincial Governments 
or to the constituent parts of the Federation, labour legislation and 
its enforcement wib bo very difficult. If the constitution does not 
make proper provision for tliis, it will be utterly useless to the 
workers. M'oi'eover. labomv legislation and its enforcement ininst 
reniain ceniral or ftnleral subjects for the ratification and enforce- 
ment nf Intern atimml Oonveiitioiis on labour subjects. Here I 
mnsl draw tbe attention of the Oonferencel to Ih.e fact that by 
Section, X of . Artic.!e 405 of the Treaty of Yersailles, Part XTTT, 
.f/ahonr. a fedei'nl Sttbe. the r)()W('r of which to ratifv International 
I t)nve'ntions is limited, escane-; more easily from its internntionai 
ohli.ivations on lahonr matters. Tlie practical effect of this ser'tinn 
of the Penee Treaty to the disadvantage of workers may he judged 
from ike fact, that, while even a haekward countrv like India, uiuler 



a unitary form of GoTernment, gouM ratify eleven, conventions of 
the International Labour Conference, advanced countries, like 
Australia and Canada, iinder a federal form of government, could 
ratify only four conventions eacli. I therefore hope that the power 
of the Indian Genti-al Governinent, 'whether federal or iiiritary, to 
ratify international conventions and to secure their enforcement 
will not be in any •way limited. This subject will no doubt be 
considered by tlie lioyal Commission over wdiicli Mr, Whitley has 
been very ably presiding and, although the Commission may not 
report before this Cgnferenco finishes its vrork, I have absolutely no 
doubt i.n my mind that the Commission will . generally support the 
view that I have put forward. 

I niiist here refer to the position of Indian States, whose coming 
under the Indian cojistitution will wliole-lieartedly be welcomed 
Indian workers. I hope the representatives of the Princes 'wiil 
agree to a co;n.stitutioii in which, labour legislation, as w^ell as its 
enforcement, for the whole of India, and tlie ratification of inter- 
national conventions and their enforcement, will not have 
unnecessary difficulties dne to the form of the constitution. At 
present the Indian States have done nothing to recognise their 
international obligations in Labour matters, which I hope they will 
not hereafter do. 

Lastly, may I say that to-day Labour is not the onlj^ .matter 
which' is internationally considered? The tendency to find an 
international solution to our diflicnlties is hat'nrally, and. very 
properly, growing and occupying a wide sphere, and I hope 
that our Constitution wdll be so framed in this Conference that 
India, as a whole, will be able to take full benefit of the inter- 
national action, and India, as a whole, will also be able to be helpful 
in the international solution of the di'fficulties of the wmrld. What- 
ever form of government wm decide to establish in this Conference, 
Jet us, at least, do nothing to make future changes in that form 
practically impossible. 

'We cannot settle our constitution for all time. If it is found by 
experience that the form of go Yernmeiit, which we settle in this 
Conference, is not suited to the needs of the future, it should be 
■possiJ')le by constitutional means to secure such chang'es in the form 
of government as may he found necessary. If my suggestions 
•jugnrding' incorporation of the Declaration of the Fundamental 
lliglits of Indian 'v^mr.kers in the constitution and the establishment 
of universal adult franchise be accepted, as I hope they w^ill be, and 
if the constitution is vso framed that the Central or Federal Govern - 
nnoit, with or without Indian States included in it, will retain in 
its hands full authority, -without any limitations, regarding labour 
legislation and its enforcement, and regarding; the ratification and 
enforcement of international conventions and other obligations, the 
immediate establishment of full self-government in India ■will not 
oidy sec.ure for the workers of India an improvement in their present 
position, but eventually will enable them to occupy 111.0 same 
posiiion in their country avS tlie wrorkers of Great Britain are oceiiJiy- 
ing in their own. 
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Begum Shah Nawaz: Mr. Prime Minister, my sister Delegate’s 
presence and mine in tliis liistbric g-atlieiiiig is an illustration, 
indeed, of tlie fact that tlie so-called iiiicliaiiging East is uncliaiigiiig 
no longer. Ten years ago wlio could liaTe tlioiiglit of Indian woineii 
coming to Loudon and taking part in tlie deliberations of siicli a 
Conference? To-day, not only a Hindu, but a Muslim woman, 
beiongiiig’ to a family the women of which have always observed 
strict purdah, are actually sitting with their brethren around, one 
Table in order to evolve a suitable constitution for their country. 

This important and historic gathering is unique of its kind, for 
it is the first time that the Princes and people of India are sitting* 
together, with the representatives of tlie three great Parties in 
England, to discuss and frame the future constitution of India. 
But it is also unique because for the first time women have been 
admitted to such a gathering. 

Sir, we are grateful to you, to the Secretary of State, and to His 
Excellency Lord Irwin that, when issuing invitations to the repre- 
sentatives of all the parties, you, and they, did not forget that half 
of the country on which depends the welfare of India’s future 
generation. 

Sir, the history of my country is the history of nations who have 
tried, sometimes successfully, but more often unsuccessfully, to weld 
together a continent like India into one great empire, one great 
nation. Most of these nations came from countries near and 
distant, allured by the rich plains of Hindustan and by its fabulous 
wealth, beauty and culture. Under some of them India not only 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity, but achieved a high culture and 
civilisation, thus contributing more than its share to the progress of 
the world. To-day we are witnessing^ not the birth, but the re-birth 
of a great ancient nation. Sir, Amiy feiv people in this country 
realise the tremendous change in our country which has taken place 
during the last five years. Tilings have moved and are moAung at 
such a tremendous pace -that sometimes Ave ourseh^es are startled. 
In the remote corners of India, in the out of the Avay places, you Avill 
find people, especially young hoys and girls, talking of their iiationai 
aspirations and of the freedom and liberty of their Motherland. 
There is such an aAvakening in the youth of the count,ry, both in the 
rural and urban areas, that it is not possible to check the groAA'ing 
desire, the increasing* spirit, AAdiich animates them to form theiiiseL 
A-es into a nation worthy of the name. We, the women of that 
reviving nation, cannot hut rejoice at this awakening. But, happy 
as Ave might feel, this brings vdth it the tremendous responsibility 
of guiding the yoAinger generai.ions. It is our duty as mothers, as 
sisters, as wHes. to shmv them the right track and lead them along 
the straiglit road. 

Sir, the basis of human society is federal. A imion of two forms 
a home, a gi'oup of homes is kuoAvn as a village, Aullages together 
become a ioAvn, a number of town's form a district, and a federation, 
of districts is called a proA-ince or a country. Modern civilisation 



ivitli all its culture and development of tlie liimiau mind, lias broiiglit 
Iioiiie to us tlie fact tliat for a big country like India, vrliere different 
races and different interests exist, a go'ceriiinent establislied on 
tlie basic principle of federation alone can be a success. 

By following tills principle, countries like the United States of 
America, tlie Australian and the Swiss Uederations, have become 
some of tlie greatest nations of to-day. Units bind themselves 
together for the sake of their Motherland, and for the purposes of 
defence from foreign aggression, and thus gain that peace and 
traiiqiiillity which is essential for the fun developineiit and progress 
of a nation. Having realised this, rve, the wonieii Delegates from 
India, support tlie proposal of a federal form of government for 
our country. Such a form will give fo our people in their respective 
Provinces, in their natural surroundings, and in tlieir own traditional 
culture, freedom and scope for the fail development of the different 
faculties given to them liy Providence. Provincial genius in every 
sphere of life will better flower amidst its own native surroundings, 
and will tlins spread its perfume all over the country and tlie world. 
A Tagore in Bengali and a Muhammad Iqbal in Urdu, by v/ritiiig 
ill their respective languages, could enrich the w-orld with such 
gems of thought and literature. 

We are glad. Sir, that our Princes have proved true sons of the 
soil of their Motherland, and are ready to join an All India Federa- 
tion. The golden day for our country will be when the Indian 
India and the British India will link themselves for comnioh 


purposes, tluis forming themselves into one great naiion, 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the wornanhood of India, I make an 
earnest appeal to yon to let ns go back to onr conntiy Avith such a 
measure of Eeforms as, when placing them, before our younger 
generations, we may be able to say to tliein, “ In this age of 
scientific development, when no country can stand isolated, you 
have in the British Conimonw’ealth of Hations a ready-made union. 
How that an equal partnership with the sister Doiiiinions is offered 
to you, what more do you require.^ ” 

Sir, having had many opportunities of meeting r[uite a number 
of British people of all shades of opinion, I find that one of their 
arguments against India getting full measure of reforms is : How 
can India be given Dominion Status wlien it is so backward in social 
reform?’’ Such remarks have often been made by the Press, as 
■well as by unsympathetic politicians in public. M}?- reply to them 
is, Yes, we have many of onr social problems to tackle, but show 
me any country on the face of the earth where siudi problems do 
not exist in one form or another? ” We have taken our problems 
in hand, and are trying to tackle them day by day; with the help 
of God w-e hope to achieve— and achieve very sooi.v — that 'YY.stern 
freedom of speech and action, combined with Easlern restraint, 
which is the ideal of our wmmanhood. The sociul reiorm of 
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gOTernment; tlie reforins advocated by it are always looked 
upon witb. suspicion. As soon as we have tbe legislation of our 
country in our own bands, we can better do away witb some of the 
social evils existing to-day, just as Japan, Turkey, Persia, Mysore, 
Baroda, Bhopal, and Travancore have been able to do. Almost 
as soon as our men got the franchise, they did not hesitate in 
giving us our share ; and now that the women of India are coming 
forward and taking an active part in the political life of the country, 
the solution of ail these pi'oblems wall not be difficult to find. With 
wmmen to guide in social matters, the men of a country can achieve 
greater success in social reform. 

Mr. Chairman, -whatever may be the nltimate form of govern- 
ment decided npon, we hope that this Conference will not treat us 
in the wary we have been treated in the Croverument of India Des- 
patch. The fate of half the population of the country has been 
decided in one sentence. Had that one sentence said tha-fc sex should 
he no disqualification for women in any wmy, we wmiild have re- 
joiced. But to finish nearty 160 million of His Majesty’s subjects 
bj" saying that Ko special provision should be made for -women,” 
sho-wss a complete lack of understanding. But, if others havo 
blundered, w^e hope and pra3!' that this Conference will not, and 
that it will give wmmen their adequate share in the administration 
of their country. 

Sir, wdtli jm'ur permission, I earnestly appeal to the British 
Delegations, as well as my coimtiyinen, to sit around this Table 
in a spirit of mutual co-operation and good will, with only one aim 
and one object in view, that of finding a suitable constitution for 
India; a constitution -wdiich, while satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of an ancient nation like India, hj giving it full Domi- 
nion Status, with certain reservations, of course, for the transitional 
period — ^the feAver the better — should be the means of removing 
mistrust and suspicion and should establish an everlasting bond of 
friendship between England and India. 

I appeal to ^mu all; let ns not sit dowm. in the spirit of the ruler 
and the ruled, but as friends, with sympathetic hearts, and open 
minds, to arrive at a conclusion Avhich -w-ill help the suffering masses 
of the country that' W-e loAm. India, .bruiser] and aching, is looking* 
up to us — -rather mot oiilj^ India, but the wdiole Avorld is looking up 
to us— to spread the balm of good aau’ 11 and friendship. Let us not 
disappoint them. May Almighty God bless our efforts. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail: Mr. Chairman, I shall be as brief as^ 
possil.de. I only Avish to say that in the opinion of the States wffiioh 
I am privileged to represent at this Conference—- Mysore, Travan- 
core, Cochin and Budukota— the time has come for making a 
radical change in the present system of government in India. That 
is a change ■schich seems equalfy necessary in the interest of both 
countries— not more neee.ssary for India than it is for Great Britain ; 
Great Britain AA'hich i.s only less dear to us tliaii our owtl Mother- 
land. To my mind, the success of this Cojiference AA*ill be judged 
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niaiiilj by this test : tio-vr far liave we been, able to bring Engiaiicl’ 
and India closer together in bonds of true frienclsliip and unity. 
India wants to remain within the Empire as an equal partner with 
the rest. She has no desire to sever her connection with Clreat 
Britain. As my friend, Mr. Jayakar, said the other day, this cry 
of independence is only a ciw of despair, I would attach no 
importance to it, save as an indication of the intense desire felt 
by the people of India generally for greater opportunities of self- 
expression and self-development. 

There is, I believe, general agreement with the view, both in 
this (jonference and oiitside, that the future government of India 
should be constructed on a federal basis. What exactly is meant 
by the term “ federal ’’ in its application to the peculiar conditions 
of India will have to lie disc-ussed and determined in Committee, 
That — I mean the constitution of the Central Cxoveriuiient — is the 
hindaiuental issue before this Conference. 

By agreeing to join an all-India Federation, the Billing Princes 
have rendered incalculable service to their Motherland at this most 
critical juncture in her history. Their attitude has enormously 
facilitated the work of this Conference and has made the whole 
political problem of India more easy of a satisfactory solution than 
it would have been otheiwise. I am one of those who entertain no 
doubt whatever that the Princes will never have any reason to 
regret their decision, and that they and their States will occupy an 
honoured and assured position in the future councils of their 
Motherland, India is a land of many creeds and .many communities 
and diverse interests: but I believe that it is this ve.ry diversity 
that will go far to ensure the requisite stability in the democratic 
institutions that are proposed to he established in our country. 

Another matter upon which we — I mean the Indian section of 
the Conference — are agreed is that a measure of responsibility 
should be introduced at the Centre if the constitution is to Avork 
satisfactorily and to enjoy an adequate measure of contidence and 
support from the people. WhateA^er may be the risks and the 
difficulties in taking such a step — and they are undoubtedly eoii- 
siderabie — the British Government Avill, Ave alT hope, come to the 
co.uc.]usion that a solution which does not' satisfy the people at large 
i.s no solution at all. It can neither Avork smoothly nor endure for 
any lengdli of time. A constitution Aidiich proA-ides full autonomy 
in rhe Provinces, responsibility at the Centre— -subject to such 
transitional safeguards as may be necessary and unavoidable — ami 
a close association betAveeh British India and the States in matters. 
o.f common concern— this, let ns hope, be the result of our 

deliberations here, a result which, I venture to think, would satisfy 
all veasonahle people in India. 

In (“oncliision, I should like to assure my fellow Delegates fro.ni 
British India that we of the Indian States whole-heartedly join 
with them in their appeal to the Briti.^h nation to set India on the 
hio-h road to self-government. I AAmuId, at the same time, veritnre 
to ask my countrymen to remember— -I hope T shail not he misunder- 



stoodj for I think I speak nothing but the obvious truth — -that that 
great journey caiiiioi be acconiplislied successfully, nor can those 
patriotic aspirations, ours as much as theirs, be fully realised except 
in company of their compatriots in tlie States, and, inay I also add, 
with the goodwill and co-operation of Great Britain F 

Sir C. P. liamaswami Aiyar : Mr. Chairman, the first tempta- 
tion to which I felt I was likely to succumb wars to concentrate on 
certain statements which liave been made, and to allude to certain 
misconceptions that were apparently present even to those who had 
a large experience of Indian affairs. On a very memorable occasion 
an English statesman urged his audience to consult a large 
map. It is equally necessary to consult detailed histories. It is 
astonishing that on occasions of this kind the history of England 
and the history of India are apt to be forgotten. Let me, in pavssing 
— not in a spirit of reproach — advert only to three matters. My 
Lord Peel referred to monopolies. Did he remember that in 1721 
there w-as a prohibition of imports into England of any Indian 
printed calicoes? Did he advert to the series of statutes beginning 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth rvhich prevented Indian goods 
reaching England? Did he remember what took place in 1874 wdien 
the representatives of a great trading federation remarked upon 
the calamity of new mills being erected in Bombay? But I shall 
not dwell on that aspect of the matter any further. Let us consult 
large maps and histories. . 

It is often said that the professional politicians are rife in India, 
but let it be remembered that Ihe object of the professional politi- 
cian, and of every other politician, is ultimatel}’ to seek what is 
beyond politics and what is beyond the transient needs of the hour 
—the prosperity and the contentment of the people. In the few 
remarks which I shall permit myself to make I shall have reference 
only to this aspect. You had a great and inagnificeiit gathering 
here at the Imperial Conference. What were ihe object and aim of 
that Conference,^ Was it not to devise means and measui'es for the 
purpose of improving the ecoiioinic condition of England and of 
the Empire? We believe, and believe fervently, that the economic 
condition of the Indian masses will be improved only if the 
economic position can he dealt w'ith by the people of India, A good 
deal was said and written, both before and after the Imperial 
Confei'ence, about measures of preference and measui'es of protec- 
tion; but what India wants is this: ivh ether one theory or the other 
of trade ami iiseal management be correct, let it be given to India 
to make her ex])eriments in her own way, by her own people, for 
her own goon. It is that ideal which is at the Inu-k of our endea- 
vours. We believe that ihe fiscal and the tariff policy of India can 
never be regulated, can never be adjusted to bring about the real 
prosperity of India, imless those in charge of these great subjects 
are animated by a purely Indian standpoint. 

Eexily, a great deal has been .said of the possible dislocation, 
from the international point of view, of mistakes in finance likely 
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to be made_by a self-governing India. It lias been pointed out tliat 
if tlie credit of India were not stabilised and maintained before tlie 
world, India’s progress would be greatly retarded. True; but 
does anyone fail to realise tliat tbe scbool of experience is a sharp 
and stern oiie.P Will any person in India, let liim be the most 
irresponsible politician, ignore tbe fact that if India’s liiiances are 
conducted on a liapliazard and rislcy basis so that if she goes to the 
money markets of tbe world she finds that she cannot raise a loan 
to-day, to-morrow India is bound to stop all nation-buiklmg 
schemes. Is that not a case, of an evil producing its own remedy? 
Is not the experience of other countries a lesson to us? la it not a 
fact that countries belonging to the British Dominions Iiave had 
their o-wn analogous experiences in this matter? Have they not 
profited by their experiences? Have not great countries like the 
United States passed through financial dis-ec|uilibriiim and 
survived? After ail, in financial matters more than in any other, 
the school of experience is the best school at which to learn, and 
we shall never learn unless we emerge from the position of being 
in statu pupillari. And, after all, there have been very severe 
critics of tbe Indian financial polic}?- as bandied by “ experts”. 

When we came to this Conference we came in spite of antagonism, 
but it has been riglitly remarked by Lord Peel that' the Governmen't; 
of India Despatch has already become out of date. The memorable 
attitude of tlie Indian Princes and the line they have taken have 
made that Despatch absolutelj' obsolete. The ideal of national 
federation, not as a dim and distant ideal, hut as a matter of practi- 
cal politics, which is adumbrated and emdsaged by the indiaii 
Princes in their assembled wisdom has made tire assumptions of the 
Government of India’s Despatch entirely fallacious. But more 
than that, it must be said that tbe rapid march of events in India 
and the integration of thoughts and ideals, which is going on 
apace, will make all these despatches, memoranda and reportvS out 
of date, because every part of India, it must be granted, has now 
joined together in the determination to solve its own pinblems 
through its own men, aided by the best brains, by the best talent 
and by tbe best goodwill on the part of Great Britain— h'ut only 
aided and not directed. 

Tbere nie two more points with Avhich I desire to deal. Some- 
thing was said about H, B.': The -Viceroy’s speech and declaration 
not raakiug anj" promise of immediate translation of the ideal of 
selLgovermaent into practice. Let us not hear of such arguments 
ill this Conference, I beseech yoii. The main thing to he decided at 
this Conference is 'whether it is possible to go back to India and 
make for a contented India? There was an idea thrown out soinc- 
wliat to this effect: ” Assume that tliis ronfcrem'.c arrives at a 
certain result: what will happen? You will all go hack io India 
and YOU will prohably find that irresipuiisible men will wrest all 
the power out of your hands, and that 'will lie to tlie disadvantage 
of India and Eiigland alike.:” Make tliat inqiossihh^ by yo'iu’ own 
mode of dealing with tlie situation : and you will make ii impossible 


..only if tills Conference achieves something real and substantial . 
The only way in which one can take it out of the power of the 
iri'esponsibles to ruin society is to make it possible for tlie irrespoii- 
sibles to become responsible. Ton ivill undoubtedly bring’ about that 
result if you a( 3 hieve something which is worth longing for, striving 
for and dying for, as the result of this Coiifereiiee. I firmly believe 
that opinion" ill this Conference will be unanimous tliat the only 
way of producing peace and good will and conteutiuent and coin- 
raciesliip between India and England is to lianiiuer out a system of 
govemmeiit wdiicli will enable the most restless spirits of India to 
feel that there has been brought into being a constitution wortli 
living under. If tliat is done, this Conference will have achieved 
an epocli-maJciiig result; but if we have to go back to our couutrj” 
and that we have brought baclv only a halting or frag’inentary 
aysterii of goveriiineiit, not wortli looking at by the pi’actical and 
the idealistic, we shall have failed. Then alone will arise the 
calamity to whicli allusion was made, namely the calamity of the 
irresponsibles coming to positions of irresistible might. On the 
other liand, if with tlie co-operation of tl e Indian Princes and 
-British Indians, if ivitli the co-operation of British statesmen and 
Indian .statesmen, we acdiieve real self-government, wm shall make 
it impossible for those, who have not the liest ideals of both coun- 
tries before their mind’s eye, to work their will. The choice is 
before all of us and it is a fateful choice 

Lord Reading : is, indeed, a meniorable Conference. I 

have been more and more impressed as I have listened to every 
speech from those who have addressed us. It is memorable in the 
first place because it marks a stage in the development of the 
constitutional advance of India. Hitherto, the process has never 
been adopted of a Bound Table Conference to di-scuss the propo.si- 
tions before the Government;, but very, of ten — it may be too often, 
as 1 have sometimes thought^ — ^in the past, decisions of the (xovern- 
ment wrere foruiiilated and invitations then, i.ssued to attend a Con- 
ference to change them if possible. Obviously, India was anxious 
to i’liaug'e ili'at system, and for my part I am glad that this has 
iiappeiied; L ihink it gives India a fairer opportunity to put her 
case, before i;lie (Joverimient has come to conclusions, iirstead of 
Imving to argue against a decision ; already made and in -which, no 
doubt', every cousidej’ation had been taken into account. For that 
reasnu, I think wo av ere all pleased -when the proposal -Avas made 
tlmt this Bound Table Conference should take place, but I do not 
tbiuk we quite appreciated how important it would be; indeed, I 
a.'m. .su]’e even tlioso -vdio set out from India for this country to take 
pari; m this historic Coufereiice did hot realise tlie.]'! the events that 
have liappened since we have been here. Tf T may ]>e ijern'iiife;! 
to do so, I should like, iierliaps out of a gollai'ttry Ave all like to 
flisplay in the presence of ladies, to say that this Confcicm-e fimu 
notable because of the ])resenGc of Indian ladies. That: is a distinct 
advance by the East. As T study the affairs of the East from day to 



daVj I am every day more and more astonished at the rapidity, the 
almost dazzling swiftness, with which the East seems to outdistance 
the West. Here is a movement which has only just started in 
India. ^ In iny time it was only beginning, and yet here we have 
the ladies present and taking part in our debates. 

Let ine turn to what, to nw mind, is a distinct historical advance 
in the history of India, which once begun can never stop, once it 
has left its imprint can never be effaced, which is going to take 
lB.dia further, perhaps, than some of us ever thought when we have 
had visions of what India might achieve. We have now our minds 
enlarged, our area of vision extended, our horizon infinitely 
widened, because we have the Princes taking part with us and with 
British India. The Government of India, as you are aware, has 
always had these two separate limbs, so to sp)eak, of the government. 
On the one hand, it lias to deal with the Princes of India; on the 
other, it deals with British India. Think of the improvement as 
they have themselves portrayed it in various speeches to-day'. 
Think of ail that is open to us if now we proceed together to form, 
a Government for all India, a United States of India, as it has been 
termed, which will in truth be the greatest conception of federa- 
tion. should it take place, that the world has y'et seen. It is unique 
in its character and quite remarkable in its extent. There is no 
sub-continent, no nation in the world that can present to you, to 
us, to the world, the jiieture as we see it before iis. IIeye:i can 
this be paralleled. Here ymu bave the rulers of great Ii dian 
States, the representatives of His Exalted Highness the Hizam 
of the great and powerful State of Hyderabad, the representative of 
Mysore, a State which has always, if I may' be permitted to say so, 
taken the lead in the advance towards constitutional government, 
of Baroda, which certainly has not lingered behind, and of many 
others— I .should like to go right through them, but time does not 
permit^ — the veiy picture thev have brought before us show's us the 
Eulers coming here and taldiig part wfith the representatives of 
British India, because, like them, they'- feel the call of the Mother- 
countryy, and theyv put before you their desire to join in all that 
may* be for the good of India. 

Let me turn to the main subjeet that w*e have to discuss, ])iit 
before doing so I should like to sax'- how deepH impressed I am by 
the speeches w'e have heard during the whole course of the discussion 
and also by^ the conversations we have had outside this room with 
those -who are representing the various parts of India. 

In approaching the subject of India, I speak here to-da-y on 
behalf of the Liberal section of Parliament, but I speak also on 
behalf of m.y*self, and you will permit me to say on nw o-wn behalf 
that I have a profound interest in Indian affairs. I can never 
forget all that happened in India; I shall always recall it and. 
oLvays have an abiding affection for India and the me-rnories it has 
left -lue. I have told yoiiy Sir, tha^ I speak for the Liber We 
are here discussing two main questions, as I understand it. The 
first is the one propoxmded bY ybitj Sir, as to vvhether the -future 
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constitution sliould be on a federal or a unitary basis. Tlie other 
is incidental to it, and you liaYe, Mr. Prime Minister, set us a good 
example by allowing- the fullest latitude of debate, so that no techni- 
cal ruling should be given in tliis great discussion. "We have been 
able to speak of ever^'thing. What stands out most is the demand 
for advance in constitutional government. Let me first deal with 
that one aspect of it. Dominion Status is a vague term. I am 
not going back on all that has happened in the past; we want to 
deal with the questions as they now stand. Domini<sn Status I 
gather to mean a status equal to that of the other Dominions within 
the Empire. That is the true meaning of it. It has never been 
detined ; no lawyer has ever attempted to put it into definition, but 
I do not suppose anyone will doubt that that is what in truth is 
meant by it. Keep that meaning (dear in yonr minds, because if 
you do, I think you must see that there are very many questions to 
be considered and discussed before you can get quite to the ultimate 
goal you naturally strive to attain. Let me add this, so that I 
may clear the ground and not take up further time in discussion. 
Speaking on behalf of those with whom I am associated, we most 
fully accept tlie statement that the natui-al issue of the Declara- 
tion of 1917 is that of Dominion Status, and that the implication 
of the words used is Dominion Status, We do not wish to discuss 
fine shades cif difference; they may have liad their place, and I take 
full responsibility for having at one time thouglit that they had; 
that responsibility properly falls on me ancl not on others. We 
have had questions raised and answers given w^hich have cleared 
the ground, and we are now dealing with the subject as it stands 
before us. 

I w-ould ask you to bear in mind that though I speak for the 
Liberal .section and have no right to speak for any other, I hope 
that when any of ns of the three sections of Parliament speaks in 
connection with India, w^e shall always spealc as one Parliament 
and not as niembers of dilferent sections of Parliament. I liope 
that in the end we may be able to continue that unity in Parliament 
which w’e have sought so hard to maintain. But, speaking once 
more for our own section, let me say that we: Liberals, wlio inhei-it 
tlie gii'ut L'aditiojis of .liberty and self-government wliich have 
distiiiguislied this country, am! wlio try in onr hninhle wmy to 
t]-a,vel along the avenues marked out for us, haxe no desire in the 
slightest degree — and not only no desire but no intention— to 
deviale from the promises made. In that at least I am quite sure 
! sgeak not only for my own sedioii, ])nt for Parliament, Whatever 
has been ]u-omised stands. There may be differences of opinion 
behyeeu. us, there may he differences of opinion between you from 
India and ns from IL-itaiu, as to the pace at wliicli we should 
advance; })nt there can be no difference of opinion with regat'd io 
the goal we setlc io reach, and indeed we .shall do evc-uv thing w'e 
])ossihIy can to help in attaining that goal. 

I wmuld, however, remind you that the object of this ConLuence 
lo to arrive at proposals which wlfl be submitted lo Parliament by 
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His Majesty’s GoTeriiment, aixd, it is liopeci, with at any rate some 
considerable assent. That is the purpose for wliicJi we are here, 
and the ultimate conclusion which will be reached after all our 
discussions. I have no desire or intention to take up time in dis- 
cussing the difficulties' which must arise. But. Sir, we must speak 
with sincerity; we must speak with frankness, as all ha-ve recog- 
nised. You wall forgive me if I use a strong expression; it is only 
expressing what I have heard in. different directions from many of 
you., when I say that it is idle to. assert that at this moment there 
could be an 5 hhiiig'' like equality of status — that is constitutional 
status— -in India wcith the Dominions. It is idle at this moment 
because there are other questions which must be discussed y and, 
indeed, no one could more freely liave recognised them tliaii Sir 
Tej Baliadur Sapru, wdio introduced the subject. Begin, for 
example, with the Army. I am. not going to suggest how it slio.uld 
Ije dealt xvitli. Then there are foreign affairs and a number of other 
questions. But, in. the end, w-hatever tlie proposal is, it will have 
to 1)6 decided oy Parliament; it is Parliament that must consider, 
and Parliament that has to be persuaded. 

Will you let me remind yon that there is already a variety of 
literature available. There is the Simon Commission Eeport ; it 
is true-— wm know the history of it — it does not commend itself to 
you, hut let me remind you again that it contains a mass of most 
valuable material, and, speaking for myself, I have the grealest 
admiration for the wmrk that Sir John Siiuoii has done, and for 
those who xvere associated wdth him in it. Those of you who are, 
for reasons not to be entered into at the moment, too I'eady to 
throw aside the Report' of the Simon Commission, may perhaps he 
more minded to study that of the Government of India. It is 
striking that ill the Report of the Goveriime.iit of India the Viro'oy 
and the Members of Council, both British and Indian, giving their 
views, you will mid that there is uot much difference between thut 
and the conclusions arrived at, in the main, by the Statutory 
CommissiGii. 

I wuint to pass from that and get to what I conceive to Ite tlic 
subject wm are considering to-^day^ — that is, wdiether or not this 
government is to Be on a federal system. I have one ohservaliori 
with regard to both these; Reports. The Statutory Commission 
lays great stress iipon federation, tries ai! it can to direct our 
attention to federation, and make it the ultimate goal. The 
G-overnment of India takes tlie same view, only regarding it a.s 
more distant. Since then, as has been said by more than one 
speaker, a great change has taken place because of the Princes, and 
I wall refer to their position very briefly. I am dealing mainly 
with this because it is the subject of the debate heixue us. The 
Princes have explained tlieir position. I oannoi, of <‘onrse, enter 
into discus-sion of the various considerations pui foi'ward. Tliey 
do not all agree in detail, that was not to be experi'ed. We shall. 

I hope, arrive at conchisions wlien we sit around the talde and try 
to settle the great qiiestion. But what I do feel rs the pertiiteuce 
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of the poetic exhortation, which His Highness The Maharaja of 
Alwar addressed to ns at this Table, and the invocation which 
followed from it. I w'-onld tiw and rise Avitli liiiii and all ot yon 
to the pinnacles and not lose nw way in the w’oods, wdiere I might 
not find the straight and clear path. I would .keep straight, on, 
looking ahead, striving to banish distrust and to create trust tliat 
we may work together with one understanding', with one purpose, 
to do the best we can in the interests of India, and that this 
Federation of all .India, tliis great and iniglity eoiiception, may 
be reached wdtli the assistance of the Princes and of yourselves. I.i.i 
later years "we may look back to the days of this Confei'ence and 
realise that it has the great inei'it of having declared for this 
principle of federalism. I hope — but, of course, that is entirely 
lor you — -that we may lie able by a unanimous conclusion to arrive 
at the result that w-e should pi'oeeed to consider the federal system, 
that that should be our work, quite understanding that we are 
dealing only with the pTinciple, and not with, all tlie detaihs. If 
we do aocoinplisii that, then this Conference wnll have succeeded to 
a great extent at the stai't, and Avill have changed the whole aspect 
of the situation as it existed before tbe Conference met 

H. H. The Maharaja of Nmeana gar : M'r. Prime Minister, 
before I begin to address this Conference, may I add a word of 
congratulation to the gracious lady wdio addressed us this morning. 
Speaking on behalf of all of us, whether the British Delegations, 
the Princes, or the other Delegates from India, Ave congratulate 
her most heartily on the most wonderful speech that I have heard 
from the lips of an Indian woman on so momentous an occasion. 

Mr, Prime Minister, you have, unfortunately, on this last day, 
curtailed our time of speaking, and therefore, aitboiigh Iliad ho])ed 
to address you from notes, yet, lest I should wander and take up 
too much of 5''our time, I will confine myself to reading w'hat I have 
to say. 

Much has already been said, at this Table, on the supreme 
gra%dty o.f the issues that agutate India to-day; I can hardly acid, 

’ with any words of mine, to the volume of testimony that is forth- 
coming from speaker after speaker, who brings to this country very 
recent and intimate knowledge of the national movement that lias 
long >since stepped beyond the proverbial iawj’-er, and has entered 
the hearts and homes of ail classes of people and in all parts of the 
Goimtry. It is a mass movement that havS got in its grip the mind 
of India — ^iiot the literate classes only, as is often alleged in this 
country. Let that; stern fact be clearly recognised and properly 
appreciated. 

I will refer in fhe first place to a few of the admirable speeches, 
as for example those of Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru and Sir Muhammad 
Sliafi. I naturally refrain from referring to tbe uttei'anee.s of the 
;nieml)ers of my own Order, because they embodied my own personal 
views. On many points those that I do refer to w^ere so frank and 
explicit that, in my humble opinion, the Conference slimild be 
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^•ratefiil to tlie speaJrers foi’ jjutting tlie issues on both, sides with 
.such clarity. Our congratulations are due to all of them, parti- 
cularly to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for his masterly review of the 
poBition in British India ' to-day, about .which he is eminently 
.qualified ^to speak. We, the Ruling Princes, Sir, represent the 
conservative element in the Indian polity, and yet we cannot afford 
to ignore the fact that times are changing rapidly and that the 
doctrine of festina lente is not suitable to the pace of progress 
which the changing conditions imperatively demand. We have 
the example of England before us to follow. England preserves 
even in her wonderful progress a sober conservative outlook and 
yet takes rapid strides, without losing grip of the essentials of 
.stability. 

I must not allow this opportunity to pass without a reference to 
the striking vspeech delivered by liis Ilighiiess The Maharaja of 
..Kashmir, on the opening day of the Conference. In a few well- 
chosen sentences, His Highness laid before you the ideals which 
animate us and the expectations which prompted us to attend this 
Conference. 

We have always stood for the steady progress of our country. 
We have the staunchest possible faith in the destiny of India as 
a whole. It cannot be otherwise. We have inherited its tradi- 
tions, its culture, its instincts, its honour. Our ancestors shaped 
its history at one period or another. We have rejoiced when it 
prospered, we have suffered when it suffered. On many occasions 
our blood has been shed in her defence. And though in the altered 
conditions of to-day we may sometimes be judged harshly even by 
our own countrymen, we have always held nearest to our heart her 
prestige, and her honour. Sir, it may interest , particularly the 
British Delegates to know that the word subject ” had no place 
in our vocabulary. In our language our subjects are known as 
our ‘1 praja,’^ which is a Sanscrit word meaning “'children In 
that concept there is no tinge of subordination which is implied in 
the Latin root of the word subject. A Prince and his people- 
members of a united household — living together as father and 
children is a concept that is very dear to the oriental mind, and it 
underlies oriental polity. I am not talking just now of the com- 
parative .merits of democracy and monarchy. I am only alluding 
to the culture of India and of the polity to which it gave rise. As 
liis Highness The Maharaja of Bikaner said, traditions of centuries 
of kingship are ingrained in our being. But we at once recognise 
the obligations of riileisbip — the obligations which are immense 
and proportioned to the sanctity of the united family ideal. Such 
being the Indian tradition , the solution we are seeking of this 
problem with which we are confronted, must be found in consonance 
with that tradition ., 

My i>urpose, therefore, is to bring home to this_ gathering the 
vital necessity of satisfying the aspirations of India as a whole, 
if she ivS to continue as a contented and vigo.rous member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. I have no hesitation in saying 



tliat her associatioii with. Great Britain is not merely a historic- 
erent, it is an event of great import. It is providential. It cannot 
be otherwise, for we find two countries, separated geographically 
and cnlturally, tlioiigli not racially, brought together in the closest 
contact and the most intimate association. And I say advisedly 
racially, Sir, because Mr. JIaldwin was good enoiigdi in a .memorable 
speech he uttered about a year ago, and wdiicli created a profound 
and happy feeling in India, to refer to Indians and Englishmen 
as coini.tig from the great Aryan stock. ‘‘ Far away in time, in the- 
dawn of history the greatest race of the many races then emerging 
fi’o.m prehistoric mists was the great Aryan race. When that race' 
left the country whioli it occupied in the Western part of Central 
Asia, one great branch moved west, and in the coarse of their 
wandering's they founded the cities of Athe.us and Sparta ; they 
founded Eome; they made Europe, and in tlie veins of the priiicipol 
nations of Europe flows the blood of their Aryan forefathers. The- 
speech of the Arjurus, which they brought with them, has spread 
throng'hont Europe. It has spread to America. It lias spread to 
the Dominions beyond the seas. At the same time, one branch 
went south, and they crossed the Himalayas. They went into the 
Punjab and they spread through India, and, as an historic fact,, 
ages ago, there stood side by side in their ancestral land, the- 
ancestors of the English people and the ancestors of the Eajpiits. 
and of the Brahmins. And now, after leons have passed, the- 
children of the remotesl generations from that ancestry have been, 
brought together by the inscrutable decree of Providence, to set 
tliem.selves to solve the most dilEciilt, the most complicated political 
problem that has ever been set to any jieople of the world.’ ^ As 
Lord Peel very rightly said, we in India have alwaj-s appreciated', 
the great work that Britain has done. Britain bas done w-ell by 
India in a variety of ways. She has developed her resources and' 
liiodernised many of her institutions,* above all slie has established 
pieuce and tranquillity. All this is acknowledged and gratefully 
ajDpreciated. Three boons in particular stand to the eternal credit 
of Gi'eat Britain. I will give the first place to the Pax BTita:nniaa, 
which has enabled India to make much maierial ])rogress. iShe 
has given India a unifying medium througli the Eiiglidi language, 
the noble literature of wln’cli. bas helped to introduce a iiew sj)iri! 
of libei% and self .respect. Thirdly, India’s counecthm with 
England has proved to the world that tlie two countries are com- 
plementary to each other, and to-day tlie w’orld stands to benefit 
by the mutual “ give and take ” of the two cou.iitri(‘s of ■whic.ii 
thfvy are eminently capable. 

Speaking for myself, I have been educated in tliis country and' 
have spent many years of my life here. England is almost as 
nnioh my cultural and s])iritual home as India; its great institut!o.n.s 
and its political life have been to me a ]ierennial source of refresh- 
ment-. I once belonged to the great political Party of wliic.'b iho 
Marquis of Eeading is so distinguished a representative. From hft,r 
I have imbih(‘d nnich that is ennobling and elevating. .Mr. 
President, nw hopes centre in the ** perpetutaioii ” of the Briiisb 


coiiiiectioii, wliicli, in my belief, is a guarantee of the advancement 
of my country and of Ker future greatness. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii has asked ns to federate with British 
India ; we are prepared to federate so long as our internal autonomy 
is preserved and onr present hardships are remedied. We, the 
Buling' Princes, are jealous of interference by others in onr methods 
of government. We therefore feel bound to refrain from making 
any suggestions about the exclusively domestic problems of British 
India. Subject to such mutual freedom in internal affairs, let us 
say that, for all questions of common concern, we regard federation 
with British India as being both possible and desirable at the 
earliest date. As I see the position, British India in federation will 
continue to manage its own affairs, its great Provinces adjusting 
their relations between themselves. So also the States-^possibly 
assisted by a States’ Council — will continue to manage their own 
.affairs. But for all matters of common concern there must be a 
Federal Council, composed of authorised representatives from 
British India and the States, I see no reason why a federation 
sboidd not be effected as soon as the difficult matters, which fall 
to be adjusted, can be settled, and I feel sure that only by federa- 
tion can those aspirations for the dignity and status of India, 
which we all of us entertain, in due time he achieved, namely, the 
equality of states with the sister Dominions within the Empire. 

But, I must reiterate that no Eederation has ever come into being, 
in which the federal units did not know' wffiat their ri.ghts were. 
Therefore while asking for federation, we also ask for the “ judi- 
cial ” ascertainment of the rights of the States. The present 
position that the Paramount Power can at will over-.ride the treaties 
is extremely unsatisfactory. It is so utterly incoirsistent wdth the 
Boyal Proclamation, in which the world was told that the treaties 
with the States are inviolate and inviolable, a.fter they had been 
similarly pronounced to be sacred and sacrosanct. But for the 
existence 91 the States there would have been no use of the 'words 
Paramount Pownw. I am making no secret about the feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity in which the States have been plunged 
by tire enunciation of a doctrine which empowers the Government 
•of India to over-ride all treaties, engagements and sanads on the 
plea of Paramountcy. I -wwild plead, wdth all the emphasis at 
Tiiy command, that this imcertainty should cease, and that all 
vagueness attaching to the conception of Paramountcy should give 
place to a clear formula which should be the outcome of a consi- 
dered decision given by a competent and impartial tribunal. TTye 
Butler Deport," tlie Simon Deport, the Government of India 
Despatch have all failed to satisfy the parties concerned. 

A contented Ii^dia is, it is superfluous to say, an economic 
necessity. It is our keen desire to see that trade between England 
and India develops in volume and importance. _A large number 
of my subjects and those of my neighbour, His Highness The 
Maharao of Hutch, reside in Bombay and carry on business in 
ciotli. I know as a positive fact that their annual turnover goes 
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over 23 million sterling or 30 crores of rupees. It is not a sixiall 
.rtake tliat these mercliants of ours possess in tlie Bombay markets 
But botli I and the Maharao of Kutcli are helpless at tlie present 
moment. The policy of boycott, which, may I tell you, is g-aiiiinu' 
Hi strength as time goes by, hits them very hard, and it would be 
useless on our part to induce them to resume their trade relations 
with British merchants in the present circumstances, because it 
would he- futile. An early settlement, therefore, of the Indian 
problem is of the utmost importance. If Manchester is prosperous 
again, a great deal of imemployment in the Forth would disappear. 

It those present at this Conference desire to remain 

witlim the^ British Empire as equal partners, in so far as we all are 
sincerely ^ firm in our devotion to the King-Emperor, what is the 
obstacle in the way of conceding India’s demand.^ At any rate 
what is to prevent a declaration of policy by His Majesty’s Croveni- 
ment at this late date? Such a declaration, wdtli the ' association 
parliamentary Parties, will greatly facilitate the work 
of the Committees to be appointed. One thing is certain. If those 
who have come to this Conference go hack to India without the 
l- ariiament of BiAain making it clear that the minimum constitu- 
tiqnal demands of India as a whole will be conceded, not only will 
this Conference have been held in vain, but I am niiich afraid that 
such a_ fiasco would strengthen beyond measure the extremist partr 
in India 1 therefore submit, in tbe interests of both countries' 
3ofch of which I love, with all the emphasis at my command that 
the recognition of India s status within the Empire and her riHit 

own affairs, as early as reasonably possifie, 
should not be left m any doubt. 

h Chmder Mitter: I have been honoured by the 

landlords, representing the different Provinces and their important 
interests, to be Eieir spokesman on this historic occasion. I have 

amongst others, men like Fawab 
Ahmad Said Khan of Chhitari from the United Provinces, the 

of Bihar and Orissa, and the Eaja 
. Parkkimedi, Madras. Thej^ in their turn have varied expe'r- 
mnce and wide interests. I also represent the landlords of my own 
P™™ee of Bengal, large and email, and tluaf rvider circle, include 


, liLcib wxuer (jircie 

tne landlords, who desire self-government for India 


as an 


Integra] ])art of the British Empire. 

hitherto listened, have, I 

• rkAlCh ’C'’'* 5 *•'“ '“ft® Indian side, likt 

d . ■irf ft Muslims and amongst the liindns, there i,5 a passionate 
m-Mte foi responsibility m the Centre. When lenders of exveri- 

'ifosiinFMe ’ “h M'Aammad Shafi „?the 

on rt< Himii, 1 1" “y ssteeined friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra, 
Tbpb H T i‘<^=5poJisibility at the Centre, when 

P ^ Indian Princes have shown sucli svmpathv with 

British Jndmn aspiralions, one can easily draw the condusW. tVmt 
le desiie for sucb responsibility is almost universal. Tlie larifL 
orf s, i.iT, are as keen as any other section of their countrymen on 
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tile qiiestioii of self-government, but being in a minority, tliey 
naturally desire a constitution wbicb will ensure tbe protection of 
their interests along with those of the other minorities. They also 
desire that their class should have separate and adequate repre- 
sentation both in the Provinces and in the Centre. They would 
further point out that, in order to make responsible government a 
success, there must be justice to ail classes and interests, including- 
theirs. They feel, like others, the urgent need for the establish- 
nieiit of harmony and peace in. the country ; indeed, they feel it 
more than dwellers in urban areas.. They realise that progress ^ 
must depend on the maintenance of social ecjailibrium, and that 
the stable elements sboiild have their place in the new constitution. 
They feel that no political arraugement in India has a chance ol 
success which is not firmly rooted in the structure of Indian society. 

The landlords, Sir, are naturally more intimately concerned 
with the rural areas, and rvith the interests and problems of such 
areas, and we know that more than 226 millions out of the 247 
millions in British India live in rural areas. Self-government in 
India will not be worthy of the name unless adequate and suitahle— -- 
mark the word suitahle — representation be given to rural areas and 
to tbe classes intimately concerned ■with those interests, xkdequate 
provision should therefore be made not only for the suitable repre- 
sentation of rural areas, but also for improving their present 
educational and economic conditions. 

Sir, w’e are repeatedly told that seif-governmeat iii India 
is really a graft and not a growth. Is that so? Iri ilie urban 
areas, with 50 years of experience in municipal politics and Iciier 
in council elections, with the keen desire of -the educated classes 
to follow Western systems, is self-government not yet a gi'owth, in 
urban areas? But i'f 3 roii turn to the rural areas, if you appi'oacfi 
the question of self-government in rural areas as an Indian problem, 

I venture to submit that you should look upon it in tiuie perspec- 
tive and then you -will see that it is really a gwjwtl). When 
dynasties tumbled, when Empires faded, when legions thundered 
by, the village communities of India had their own self-goverii- 
ment, and self-government under those conditions is much more 
difficult than self-government in the static state of society wbicb 
you have in England or in many of the Western countries. But, 
mind you, in framing the oonstitiition for the future self-govern- 
ment of India do not forget the kind of self-government to which 
our rural areas are accustomed. In course of time, in the course 
of another 40-60 years, .given the chance, the rural areas will 
appreciate 'the ballot box and wdll be able to use the ballot box as 
e'ffioiently as the urban areas. 

There is another point which, speaking on behalf of rural 
interests and also on behalf of the landlords who a're intimately 
concerned with rural interests, I desire to make and that is the 
inadequate provision which has hitherto been made for soc-mT 
services in rnral areas.: Even from the narrowest point of vie'w 
tbe landlord cannot collect bis rents unless his tenants are p>ros- 



perous. In this connection I will refer to the Simon Commission’s 
lleport, and draw niy conclusion from wliat is therein described. 
The average iiicoine of a native of these Isles is £100 a year. The 
average income of the Indian/ according to the most optimistic 
estimate accepted by the Simon Commission, is Es. lOT a year. 
According to a less optimistic estimate it is only Es. 80. The 
British Delegations are familiar with the luiemployment proMem 
in this country. Comparing an animal average income of £100 a 
year in these Isles, what is £() or £8 a year’ in tlie case of a 
native of India, in spite of the advantages of a tropical climate? 
And this figure represents the average income, inclndiiig the in- 
come of rich and poor, and including the income of tlie urban 
nreas- With your knowledge of the acuteness of the unemployment 
problem in your country on £100 a year, you sliould appreciate 
what human existence must be on an income of £6 or £8 a year. 

But what is the good of stating all this unless you British and 
we Indians join our hands in uplifting 250,000,000 of our fellow 
heings? The three political Parties of this country can really give 
us a helping* hand. In the limited time at my disposal I will 
not go into details, but, if the British Delegations will give me a 
•chance, I venture to say that I shall be ableAo place before them 
a scheme by wliicli your unemployment problem will be rapidly 
red,uced and by which the problem of India — namely, the uplift of 
the rural masses — will be solved in a comparatively c[uick time. 

Before I conclude I would like to refer to two important 
speeches— one by Lord Peel and the other by Jmrd Heading, I 
could follow the speech of Lord Peel; I could see the difficulties 
he pointed out ; but, with the utmost respect— and perhaps he was 
carried away by his usual eloquence — I could not understand 
whether Lord Heading really wanted to give us self-government 
immediately. But I could see Lord Peel’s attitude. His attitude 
was, “ Yes, we may be prepared to meet you if you can remove 
certain difficulties; for instance, if you can set up a constitution 
which will ensure a stable state of society.” Tliere v;us one very 
important point raised by Lord Peel. .He said that if we re]>re- 
sentativea of India, and the Princes of India, go Itack Iniving 
attained our object, there is a very strong ])a.riY in India vliic!) 
will wrest power from our hands. Let me assure Lord I’eel that 
if the sentiments of the people be satisfied, tiiere. will be a large 
section of extremists who, like the suffragettes of your (;ountry. will 
be reconciled; but let me at ihe same time tell some of my Indian 
friends here that there will remain a section who may not and will 
not be reconciled. Y"ou niay, the British ami Indian Delegates, 
take that into account in framing tlie constitution, but if you give 
us a constitution such as we want the position will ])e infinitely 
better, if you concecle to tlie sentiment of the people, u'itli dne 
safeguards. 

One word more. I would like to ask you to realise wliat will be 
the position if yon can freely affiliate India to you — a self -go vein i- 
ing India. I make bold to say that if that ideal he attained world 



peace is assured. Sucli affiliation will make Britain’s position iir 
the world pre-eiiiineirt/ not only in the sphere of trade and com- 
merce, hnt also as a most important and effective factor in main- 
taining world peace. The Great War has demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of India in men and money, assembled at short notice; 
but with a self-governing* India, truly affiliated to England, the 
resources in men and materials which will be available to the- 
British Commonwealth of I^ations will he very much larger than: 
the contrihntion of India during the World War, With this: 
reserve strength, England, the head of that confedei'acy, will reach 
a position which no other power in tlie world would ever approach. 
Such a consumniation may lead to the realization of a new world 
ideal. If that position is ei’er attained, periiaps the poet’s dream 
may cease to he a. dream and pi’ove to be a, reality. It may then 
mean a world where the wai* drum will throli no longer in the 
Parliament of klan and the Federation of the World, Is not that 
ideal worth striving for? Should we not, as citizens of a world 
where, through God’s grace, I ffrmly believe, an increasing purpose- 
runs, strive for such an ideal? 

Dr. Amhedkar : 'Mr. Chairman: My purpose in rising to ad- 
dress this Conference, is principally to place before it the point of 
view of the depressed classes, whom I and my colleague, Rao 
Bahadur Srinivasan, have the honour to represent, regarding the 
question of constitutional reform. It is a point of view of ; 
4-3,000,000 people, or one-fifth of the total population of British 
India. The depressed classes form a group by themselves which is 
distinct and separate from the Mnliainmaclans, and, although they 
are included among the Hindus, they in no sense form an integrah 
part of that eonmmnity. Hot only have they a separate existence, 
hut they have also assigned to them a status avIucIl is invidiously 
distinct from the status occupied liy any other comnmiiity in India. 
There are eommimities in India which occup}’ a lower and a sub- 
ordinate position; hut the position assigned to ihe depressed classes, 
is totally different. It is one which is midwmy between that of the 
serf and the slave, and -vvliieh may, for conveniencej he called ser- 
vile--wuth this difference, that the serf and the slave were permitted 
to have physical contact, from wdiich. the depressed classes are 
debarred. What is worse is that this enforced servility and bar to 
human intercourse, due to their imtouehability, involves not merely 
the possibility of discrimination in public life, but actually works 
out as a positive denial of all equality of opportunity and the denial 
of those most elementary of civic rights on which all human exist- 
ence depends. I am sure that the point of view of such a com- 
munity, as large as the population of England or of France, and 
so heavily handicapped in the struggle for existence, cannot but 
have some bearing on the right sort of solution of the political 
problem, and I am anxious that this Conference should he placed 
in possession of that point of view at the very start. 

That point of view I will try to put as briefly as I can. It is 
this: that the bureaueratic form of government in India should be 
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replaced by a government wliiob will be a government of the people 
by the people and for tbe people. This statement of the view of 
tbe depressed classes I am sure will be received wdtb. some surprise 
in certain quarters. Tbe tie tbat bound the depressed classes to 
tbe British bas been of a unique character. The depressed classes 
welcomed tbe British as tbeir deliverers from age-long tyranny 
and oppression by tbe ortliodox Hindus. They fought their battles 
against the Hindus, the Miissalmans and tbe Sikhs, and w'on for 
tbeiu this great Empire of India. Tbe British, on their side, 
assumed tbe role of trustees for the depressed classes. In view of 
such an intimate relationship between the parties, this change in 
the attitude of the depressed classes towards British Rule in India 
is undouhtedly a most momentous phenomenon. But the reasons 
for this change of attitude are not far to seek. We have not taken 
this decision simply because we wish to throw in our lot with the 
majority. Indeed, as you know, there is not much love lost 
between the majority and the particular minority I represent. 
Ours is an independent decision. We have judged of the existing 
administration solely in the light of our own circumstances and we 
found it wanting in some of the most essential elements of a 
good government. When we compare our present position W'itli 
the one Avdiicli it was our lot to bear iu Indian society of the pre- 
British days, we find that, instead of marching on, we are only 
marking time. Before the British, we w^ere in the loathsome 
condition due to our imtouchabiliW. Has the British Cfoveriiment 
done anything to remove it? Before the British, we could not 
draw water from the village w'-ell. Has the British Government 
secured us the right to the wmll? Before the British, we could not 
•enter the temple. Gan wm enter now? Before the British, w'e 
w^ere denied entry into the Police Force. Hoes the British Govern- 
ment admit us in the Force? Before the British, we were not 
allowed to serve in the Military. Is that career now open to us? 
To none of these questions can we give an affirmative answer. That 
the British, who have held so large a sway over us for such a long 
time, have done some good w^e cheerfully acknowledge. But there 
is certainly no fundamental change in onr position. Indeed, so 
far as we are concerned, the British Government has accepted the 
social aiTaugem.ents as it found them, and has preserved them 
faithfully in the manner of the Chinese tailor who, wdien given an 
old coat as a pattern, produced with pride an exact leplica, rents, 
patches and all. Our wrongs have remained as open sores and 
Hiey ' h righted, although 150 years of British rule 

have rolled away ■ 

We do not accuse the British of indifterence or want of sym- 
pathy. What we do find is that they are quite iiicompeteiit to 
tackle our; problem. If the case was one of indifference only it 
would have been a matter of small moment, and it would not bave 
made such a profound change in our attitude. But -what we have 
come to realise on a dee])er analysis of the situation is that it is not 
merely a case of indifference, rather it is a case of sheer iimfun- 
petence to undertake the task. The depressed classes find that the 


'British Governmeat in India suffers from two very serious limita- 
tions. There is first of all an internal limitation which, arises from 
the character, motives and interests of those who are in power, 
which prevents them from appreciating the living forces operating 
in our society, makes them indifferent and inimical to its aspira- 
tions, and apathetic to our education. It is not because they can- 
not help us in these things but because it is against their character, 
motives and interests to do so. The second consideration that 
limits its authority is the mortal fear it has of external resistance. 
The Government of India does realise the necessity of removing the 
:sociaI evils which are eating into the vitals of I.iidian society and 
which have blighted the lives of the downtrodden classes lor so 
many years. The Government of India does realise that the land- 
lords are squeezing- the masses dry, and the capitalists are not 
giving the labourers a living wm-ge and decent conditions of work. 
Yet it is a most painful thing that it has not dared to touch any 
of these evils. Why? Is it because it has no legal powers to 
remove the,m? No. The reason wdiy it does not intervene is 
because it is afraid that its intervention to amend the existing code 
■of social and economic life, will give rise to resistance. Of what 
good is such a Government to anybody? Tinder a Government, 
paralysed between two such limitations, much tha.t goes to make 
life good must remain held up. We must have a Government in 
ivhich the men in power will give their undivided allegiance to the 
best interest of the country. We must have a Government in w'hicli 
men in power, knowing where obedience will end and i-esistaiice 
will begin , will not be afraid to amend the soeiaT and economic code 
■of life which the dictates -of justice and expediency so urgently call 
.for. This role the British Governm.ent will, never be able to play. 
It is only a government which is of the people, for the people aiid 
by the people that will make this possible. 

These are some of the questions ra.ised by the depressed cla.sses 
■and the answers which in their view these questions seem to carry. 
This is therefore the inevitable ooiiclusioii which the depressed 
-classes have come, to : namely, that the bureaucratic Government of 
India, with the best of motives, will remain powerless to effect any 
chsiiige so far as oitr particular grievances are concerned. We feel 
that .nobody can remove our grievances .as well as we can, and we 
cannot remove them unless vre get political power in our own 
bands. No s.hare of this political power can evidently come to us 
so long as the British Government remains as it is. It is only in 
a Swaraj constitution that we stand any chance of getting the 
political power into our ovm. hands, without which we cannot bring 
salvation to our people. 

There is one thing, Sir, to which I wish to draw- your particular 
attention. It is this, I have not used the expression Domini.o.u 
Status in placing before you the point of view of the depressed 
-classes. I have avoided using it, not because I do not understand 
its implications nor does the omission mean that the depressed 
classes object to India’s attaining Dominion Status. My chief 



ground for not using it is tliat it does not convey tlie full content of 
wliat tlie depressed classes stand for. Tlie depressed classevS, while 
they stand for Doniiidon Status with safeguards, wish to lay all 
the emphasis they can on one question and one question alone. 
And that question is, how will Dominion India function? Wiiere 
will the centre of political power be? Who will have it? Will 
the depressed classes he heirs to it? These are the questions that 
form their chief concern. The depressed classes feel that they 
will get no shred of the political power unless the political 
machinery for the new constitution is of a special make. In the 
constructioii of that niacliine certain hard facts of Indian social 
life innst not he lost sight of. It must he recognised tliat Indian 
society is a gradation of castes for.miiig an ascending scale of 
reverence and a descending' scale of contempt— a systtuii which 
gives no scope for the growth of that sentiment of equality and 
ITaternity so essential for a democratic form of government. It 
must also be recognised that while the intelligentsia is a vei'y 
necessary and a vei*y important part of Indian society, it is drawn 
from its iipjmr strata and, although it speaks in tlie name of the 
country and leads the political movement, it has not shed the 
narrow particnlarisui of the class from which it is drawn. In other 
words what the depressed classes wish to urge is that the political 
mechanism must take account of and iiiiist liave a definite relation 
to the psychology of the society for whicdi it is devised. Otherwise 
you are likely to produce a constitiitioii which , however sym- 
metrical, will he a truncated . one and a to taT misfit to the society 
for which it is designed. 

There is one point with which I should like to deal before 1 
close this matter. We are often reminded that the prohlem of the 
depressed classes is a social problem and that its solution lies else- 
where than ill politics. We take strong exception to this view. 
We hold that the problem of the depressed classes will never he 
solved unless they get political power in their own liaiids. If this 
is true, and I do not think that the contraiy can he maintained, 
then the ])roblem of the depressed classes is I submit emiiieiuly a 
ptditical problem and must he treated a.s such. We know tliat 
political ])Ower is passing from the British into the hands of those 
wlio wield such treinendons economic, social and religious sway 
orer our existence. We are willing that it may biqipms, thougit 
the idea of Swaraj recalls to the mind of many of us the tyrannies, 
oppressions and injustices practised upon ns in the past and the fear 
of tiieir recurrenee under Swaraj. We are prepaicd to tak(‘ the 
inevitable risk of the situation in the hope that we sliall he installed, 
in adequate proportion, as the political sovereigns of the country 
along with our fellow countrymen. But we will consent to that 
on one. condition and that is that the settlement of our prohlem 
is ]iot left to time, I am afraid the depressed classes have waited 
too long for fime to work its miracle. At every snecessi>'e step 
taken by the British Government to widen tlie .scope of repee.sen- 
tative government the depressed classes have been sy.stemaiiealiy 
left- out. iSio tliouglit has been given to their claim’ for political 



power. I protest witli all the emphasis I can that we will not 
stand this any longer. The settlement of onr problem must he a 
part of the general political settlement and must not be left over 
to the shifting sands of the sympathy and goodwill of the rulers 
of the future. The reasons w^hy the depressed classes insist upon 
it are obvions. Every one of ns knows that the man in possession is 
more powerful than the man wdio is out of possession. Every one 
■of US also knows that those in possession of power seldom abdicate 
in favour of those who are out of it. We cannot therefore hope 
for the effectuation of the settlement of onr social problem, if we 
allow power to slip into t])e hands of those who stand to lose by 
settleinent unless we are to have another i-evolntion to dethrone 
those whom we to-day help to ascend the throne of power and 
prestige. We prefer being- despised for too anxious appi-ehensions, 
than ruined hj- too confident a seeuritj', and I think it would he just 
and proper for us to insist that the best gnarantee for the settlement 
of our problem is the adjustment of the political machine itself 
so as to give us a hold on it, and not the will of those who are 
contriving to be left in unfettered control of that machine. 

What adjustments of the political macliine the depressed 
■classes want for their safety and protection I will place before the 
'Oonferenee at the proper time. All I will say at the present moment 
is that, although we \vant responsible government, we do not want 
;a Government that will only mean a change of masters. Let the 
Legislature he fully and really representative if your Executive 
is going to he fully lesponsible, 

I am sorry Mr. President I had to speak in such plain words. 
But I saw no help. The depressed classes have had no friend. 
'The Government has all along used them only as an excuse for its 
eoiitinned existence. The ITindns claim them oiity to deny them 
■or, better still, to appropriate, their rights. The Muhammedaiis 
refuse to recognize their separate existence, because tluiy fear that 
their privileges may be curtailed by the admission of a. rival. 
Depressed by the Government, suppressed by the Hindu and 
disregarded by the Muslim., we are left in a most intolerable 
position of utter helplessness to which I am sure there is no parallel 
and to which I was hound to call attention. 

Regarding the other question which is set down for discnssion. 
I am sorry it was decided to tag it on to a general debate. Its 
importance deserved a Session for itself- Ho justice can be done 
to it in a passing reference. The subject is one iu which the 
depressed classes are deeply concerned and they regard it as a very 
vital question. As memhers of a minority, we look to the Lentr-al 
Government to act as a powerful curb on the provimu'al majority 
to save the minorities from the misrule of the majority. As on 
Indian interested in the growth of Indian nationaiism, I must 
make it plain that I am. a strong believer in the unitary form of 
government and the thought of disturbing it I must confess does 
not please me very much. This unitary government lias heen the 
most potent influence in the; htrilding up qf the Indian imtioii. 



Tliat process of miificatioii wliieli lias been the result of a unified 
system of government has not been completed and. I should be 
loathe to withdraw this most powerful stiniuliis in the formative- 
period and before it has worked out its end. However, the question, 
in the form in which it is placed, is only an academic question and' 
I shall be prepared to consider a federal form, if it can be shown, 
that ill it local autonomy is not inconsistent with central unity. 

Sir, all that I, as a representative of the depressed classes, need 
say on their helialf I have said. May I crave your indulgence to 
permit me as an Indian to say a word or two generally on ilie 
situation which we have to meet. So much has been said regarding' 
its gravity that I shall not venture to add a ivord more to it, 
although I am no silent spectator of the. movement. What I am 
a.nxious about is to feel whether we are proceeding on right lines 
in evolving our solution. 'What that solution should he rests- 
entirely upon the view that British Delegates choose to take. Ad- 
dressing myself to them I will say, whether you will meet the situ- 
ation by conciliation or by applying the iron heel must be a matter 
for your judgment — for the responsibility is entirely yours. To 
such of you as are partial to the use of force and believe that a 
regime of Lettres cle cachet and the Bastille will ease the situation 
let me recall the memorable words of the greatest teacher of 
political philosophy, 'Edmund Burke. This is what he said to the 
British nation when it wa.s faced with the problem of dealing with 
the American Colonies: — 

“ The use of force alone is but temporary. It may endure for- 
a moment, but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again : 
a nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered.. 
The next ohj ection to force is its nncertainty . Terror is not always 
the effect of force, and an armament is not a victory. If you do- 
not succeed, you are without resource; for couciliatioii failing,; 
force remains, but force failing, no further hope of reconciliation 
is left. Power and Authority are sometimes bought by kindness, 
but they can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and 
defeated violence. A further objection to force is, that you impair 
the object by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing yoir 
fought for (to wit the loyalty of the people) is not the thing you 
recover, but depreciated, sunk, nmsted and consumed in tbe con- 
test,.:” 

Tbe worth and efficacy of this advice you all know. 'You did 
not listen to it and you lost the great continent of America. Ymi 
followed it to the lasting good of yourstdf and the rest of the- 
Dbminions that arc with you. To sucdi (>f yon as are willing io 
adopt a policy of conciliation 1 should like to say one tiling. 
There seems to be prevalent an impression that the, Delegate.s are 
called liere to argue for and against a case for Dominion Stains 
and that the grant of 'Dominion Status will bo dependent upon 
which side is the victor in this battle of wits. With due de,ferem;e 
to all who are sharpening their wits, -I submit that there ca-n be 
no greater mistake than to make the formula of logic govern so- 
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live an issue, I liave no quarrel witli logic and logicians. Eut 
I warn tliem against the disaster that is bound to follow, if they 
are not careful in the selection of the premises they choose to 
adopt for their deductions. It is all a matter of temper whether 
you will abide by the fall of your logic, or whether you will refute 
it, as Dr. Johnson did the paradoses of Berkeley by trampling 
■them under his foot. I am, afraid it is not sufficiently realised that 
in the present temper of the country, no constitution will be work- 
able which is not acceptable to the majority of the people. The 
time when, you were to choose and India was to accept is gone, 
never to return. Let the consent of the people and not the accident 
of logic be the touchstone of your new constitution, if you desire 
that it vshouid be worked. 

Mr. Paid : Mr. Paniiir Selvam and myself iia^'e the honour 
to represent liere a community which numbers five million people. 
Among the minorities, ours is the next to the Muslims in number, 
it is a; steadily growing community. It has special advantages of 
education and training which render it far more useful to the 
country than its Jiumbers would indicate. A big proportion of the 
■elementaiy education of the country is manned by its men and 
women; its extended participation in the secondary and collegiate 
education of the country brings it into valuable contact with the 
young manhood and womanhood of the whole country. In the 
essential national service of medical relief for women the pioneer- 
ing' and the steady , progress of the service has Ireen possible because 
of the personnel so readily available from our community. As for 
our rank and file, we are tillers of the soil, many more of us being 
labourers than owners of land. In all such ways we a.re the 
servants of our Motherland and shall always feel proud to be 
servants of our Motherlaud. Though our religion has come from 
outside, and we derive from it our deepest aiKl most ])owei‘fiil 
direction for our private and public life and relationships, it should 
be realised that we Iiave been in India for 1,700 years ; that is, for 
over TOO years before the first Muslim ariivals in. India. That 
section of our community, which is still the wealthiest and t.he 
most vigorous, has been in the Hindu kingdoms of Travuncore and 
Cochin from the third century of the Christian era. The iiext 
great section was established in the Tamil Kingdoms of the sontli- 
east in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In all these seven- 
teen centuries, though it will not be right to say that tliere werie jio 
difficulties, in. the main it is a fact that we have had freedom and 
protection under Hindu and Muslim Prince alike. Hor do we feel 
isolated in point of culture and tradition. We drink frtun the 
■same foiuits of literature, art, and music, and, in fact. tl\e n.mst 
modern tendency of even our religious thought and exT>'i'ession is to 
relate them, in all loyalty to its great history and tradition, io 
the categories that are derived from what is characteristically 
Indian lore. And so with the deliberate advantages that we have 
of understanding the best in the mind and spirit of Britain, our 
community in general, and its youth in particular, are now in the 


mid-currents of tlie nationalistic moTeiiient wliicli is surging- in tlie 
couiitrr. Tills was voiced in no uncertain terms in tlie resolutions 
of tlie All-India Cliristiaii Council, Yvliicli met in, Ijiicknow on tlie 
lltli of rjiihn I shall quote one section of the second resolution: — 
“ It is oiir observation that India has in the last three nicoiths 
indicated in the clearest wav and in substantial miaiiiniitj 
that lier place in tlie llritisli Commonweal tli sliould he t,hat of 
a Doniiiiiou, and that immediately. India has indicated this 
ill the most arduous of ways, the way of sirifei-iiig and self- 
sanrifice.” 

The same Council went on to state its views on the Bound 
Table Conference in these terms : 

“ Onr All- India Conference which, met in Lahore last 
December welcomed the proposal of a Round Table Conference. 
We still believe that the solution to the constitutional prolileiiis 
of India can be found only at a Conference at whieli the chief 
interests are adequately and acceptably represented. We do 
have the faith that li. E. Lord Irwin will recomineiid for 
participation in that Conference persons who are coiiipetent to 
express the views of the various important political parties and 
who are thoroughly acceptable to them. While we do wel- 
come the Conference we wish to make certain points.” 

I will ([note only the first of these ; 

The rnind of India as regards the main issue has already 
been indicated throngii the way of snfi’ering. This sliould, 
therefore, be laid dowui as the limiting scope of the lloiimi 
Table Conference within which and around wiiicli all other 
problems, great and small, should be worked out. Kow that 
the Yiceroy has signified that he cannot give any pledge, 
the Round Table Conference itself should lay this down as the 
definition of its scope — should lay down Dominion constitution 
as the main basis on which all other prolilems of iiiieriial and 
external relationships and responsibilities, as, c.i/., of the 
Army, be worked out.”’ 

I shall be asked what precisely is the attitude of my coiumuniiy 
as regards the protection of minorities. I am here to say that, this 
was considered with the greatest care by tlie All-India Chi'istiuii 
Oouiieil, which laid down its views which we aiiaH place before the 
ridevant Committ'ces or sab-Committees of this Gonfei'ence. At ihis 
time I may be permitit'd to read only one section of it : 

We are (;o.iiiideut that our own community, especially the 
r-ising generation, is well aware of the fact tliat the place of a 
minority in a nation is its yaliie to the wdiole nation and not 
merely unto itself. That value depends upon the quality of 
its life, the standard of its preparation for life’s various acti- 
vities, the strenuousness with wliicli it throws itself into all 
avenues of useful rservices and tlie geiuiiiieness wii.h wliich it 
seeks a common weal. We are well awai-e that in ilio pee.uliar 
social situation in India, even with all tlie values we have 


indicated, tliere are, and will continue to be, unmerited liaixl- 
sHips falling on individiia;]s and groups. But we record our 
coiivictioii that, while many of siicli liardsliips and disabilities 
will be met by such administrative devices as Public Service 
Commissions and by reservation in the Legislatures and 
Councils, the real sokition is to he found in the positive and 
constructive methods of the commiiiiity, straining every nerve 
to make itself cjualified, efficient, useful, and even indispen- 
sable to the nation.” 

The attitude of our community is thus one of trust and conffi 
deuce. We do not ignore the fact oi the minorities problem 
Situated, as we are, between two great and powerful communities, 
we are only too ofteii comseious of the fact that we are just for- 
gotten, sometimes to our serious and lasting injury. But we have 
every belief tliat this Conference will find no difficulty in laying 
down general standards of equitable treatment to all citizens with- 
out prejudice or favour. In the first place, we anticipate thaf in 
the new constitution of India there will" be implemented articles 
setting forth such standards as w'ere done in the new constitutions 
which arose at the Treaty of Versailles, In the second place, we 
anticipate that the Central Government will be made strong enough 
to oversee the effective maintenance of such standards in actual 
practice throughout the country in all the ProAunces and States. 
In the third place, and as my final wmrd, I wish to make ()ne point. 
Our religious life brings us into intimate relations Avith the life of 
many nations of the West, and our community is in a peculiar 
position to appreciate the enormous importance of our country 
maintaining international relationships on as many iijjes as possible. 
We shall fail in our duty if we do not here' and now empliasise, 
what indeed is no neAv idea to our national leaders, tliat our 
Motherland has everytliing to gain by eA-ery tie slie makes Avitli 
other iiatioiis, East and West. We Avould iiieiitioii this specially 
at this time because it has a bearing on the structure of our con- 
stitution. We are aware and proud of the fact that India, even 
as a so-called “ subject nation, ” is becoming more and nnon an 
influence, through her literature and philosophy, and Avhat I may 
call her spirit, upon the life and thought and spirii of many nations 
in both hemispheres. And to-day, when the stigma of political 
subjection is to be removed from her fair brow, ne are anxious 
that no mistake should be made to weaken her integrity as a united, 
indivisible entity, Avliicli has alwuiys stood for something distinc- 
tke in the AAurld. In our eagerness to safeguard the aiiionomy 
of the units Avhich shall make up the Indian Federation, Ave ha.ve 
also to safeguard with the greatest jealousy her inti'grity as a solid 
Avell-knit unity® Avitli a strong Central Cfovernmeut, Avhich could 
speak to other nations on behalf of the Avliole of India, and, Avhere 
necessary, eAu^n make undertakings on behalf of the Avhole of India 
in matters of economic, humanitarian, cultural and peace interests. 
We crave for our India a real place, not merely in tlie British 
Comnionwealfh, but also in the sisterhood of all nations, a place 
that is real and effective for the good of the entire AA'orld. 


{The Lord Chaneellor, IJefuiy President, in the Chaif.) 

:Sif Abdul Quiyum : Mr, Cliairiuan, let me first of all tliaiik tlie' 
Prime Minister for having given me this early opportunity of 
speaking to the Confereiice. I do not Imow whether it was my 
extraordinary turhaii or my long moustaches which attracted his> 
attention, or whether I was called upon hecaiise of a sense of justice 
that the depressed of the South, who had just spoken, should he- 
followed by tlie depressed of the hforth. Whether the one or the 
other, I feel thankful to the Prime Minister. I iva-s not one of 
tliosfi fortunate persons whose names were sent up ^earlier, and 1 
did not Jcnow whether I should ever get an opportunity of speaking 
to tills Coiiiereiiee. I was ignored hy all tlie different sections uif 
the Delegation wdien they proposed the names of their respective- 
speakers. 

Well Sir, -when a man of the position of the Prime Minister 
excuses himself for his awkward Scotch accent, I must excuse- 
niyseif for my bad English and had pronunciation, as my English- 
education has been very limited and I have not come into contact 
with English speaking people very much. 

Sir, it is riot a speech that I am going to make to this Conference,. 
1 cannot inalve good speeches and impress my points on people by 
the force of good language and oratory, but I trust you wu'll follow 
tile spirit behind the words. It is an appeal that I am going to 
ntake to the Conference — to you, Sir, as the head of the (jovernment,, 
to the British Delegates as representing the various Parties in 
Parliament, and to my brother Delegates from India, including- 
the Princes, It is an appeal, vSir, from one who has devoted the- 
wdiole of his life to the service of the Empire, whose services have- 
been appreciated in various ways both hy Government and brr the 
public. It is not the ivord of an agitator or a discontented man, 
it is the word of a man ivho has been brought up under the present 
regime, and who owes a good many obligations both to the present 
Government of tlie country and the Empire, Sir, my appeal is orr 
helialf of the people of the fN’orth-’West Frontier Province, a people* 
who have rendered meritorious service to the Einpire, wdio are the 
gate-keepers, in one sense, of the Indian Empire, who have served 
that Empire zealoiisW and have proved their loyalty to the Empire 
and to the country in numerous ways; people who" have fought on 
numerous occasions against their neighbours— who happen to be* 
their own kinsmen in blood- — and who have rendered conspicuous 
services in the recent wcrld-widc war. If you take the percentage 
of recruitment of the Indian Army during the wa-i‘, you will find* 
tluit die North-West Frontier Province stands fii’si; throughout 
India, it is on ktelmlf of that Province, those unfo-jd;unate people, 
1h:ii I am going to make this appeal to this Conference and to- 
hunmuity at large. I do not think it is ne(*.es.sary for me to appeal 
to my ]>Tother Delegates from India, because, tliey fully know ihe- 
situatioiK They are thoroughly acquainted with our sentiments 
and ^aspirations and with our services, and as I see during the 
Sessions of this Conference that they are condemning untoucliabiiity 



and are trying to do away with the depressed classes and are giving* 
them frill liberty of self-determination throng-hont India, I hnd it 
uniiecessarj to appeal to them. I hope they are prepared to grant 
ns equal rights. It is to you, Sir, who appear to he inclined to 
create iintouchability in the twentieth century by out-casting a 
people, or rather stamping a people as depressed, as inferior, as not 
entitled to the ordinary citizens’ rights in India, it is to you. Sir, 
that my apjieal is chiefly addressed just now. I hope, Sir, that 
my appeal will not fall on deaf ears. It is a deep feeling that 
prompts me to speak in such, terms as this, but as some of those 
who have spoken before me have been frank and sincere in 
their expr&sioiis, I hope that I shall not be accused of undue 
blimtness, if I speak frankly and honestly on this occasion. 

(A'£ this 'point the Prime Minister resumed the Chair.) 

Sir, the question before the Conference is, how to satisfy the 
aspirations of India with respect to her constitutional advancement. 
Well, I do not think that I am competent to speak on that question,, 
because so far I am outside of a constitution for India. As 
such I do not feel bound by the regulations of this Conference, 
and I hope that the rule of ten minutes will not apply to me either. 
I understand that the trend of opinion, in this Conference is 
towards a federation, s^^stem. To my mind that is the only wmy in 
which India can make progress and be united. But my personal 
difficulty is, how am I to be fitted in in that federation? Am I to 
have equal rights with the rest of India as a unit of British India 
or of the wdiole of India, or am I to be kept in the background and 
ruled in the present despotic wmy, or remain under a perpetual 
cloininatioii as we nia}^ call it? That is my point. I hope I am not 
going to be treated in any way as an inferior unit in the Federa- 
tion. I claim equal rights, and I. assure the Conference that no- 
thing* short of equal rights will . satisfy us. That desire has been 
demonstrated in many ways b^^ our people. IVe have been 
clamouring .for it during the last ten years, ever since our seqiaia- 
tioii from the Pimjab, and we cannot tolerate this stigma of 
inferiority any longer. When I see that I am in no -way inferior 
to the rest of India in intelligence, in education, in culture or in 
any other way, I look upon it as a great hardship and sheer injus- 
tice when I am told, ‘‘ You are not. going to have equal rights.” 
Yiimerous excuses have been brought forward by interested people 
proAUiig* my inferiority, but so far not a single argument has con- 
viiicecl me, or w-ill convince any other honest man. W¥lieii other 
people are claiming' Ilominion Status with their caste sysiems, with 
their depressed classes, with their iintouchability, and with a 
thousand other difficulties in their way, am I not jiistifiecl in claim- 
ing only a simple equal citizen’s right for myself? I have no 
untonchability in my Province. I have no caste system in my 
Pi'oi'ince. I am a very homogeneous community. There are other.s 
who are clamouring lor protection, for safeguards for minorities 
and other things. We have no such difficulty. We are prepared 
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is) (»uj.‘ riiiiiorities. We are not so selfisli as to refuse^ tlieiii 

•saiegiiarVls. We are not so selfisli as not to satisfy tlieiii. We are 
|ir('pare<l to give them every assurance, and, if ne(;essary, safe- 
guards, whicli will satisfy them. Sir, I do not base iny claim on 
comnmiialisni, or policy, or on matters of that sort. These are 
not the liases Of niy claim. My claim is siniplv based on linmaii 
rights of eijual citizenship, and nothing more. I will 
not go inlu the details of my fitness for equal partnership, because 
I niav possibly find an opportunity to express my views more fully 
on tiie suliject or to ofifir myself for cross-examination in the Coiii- 
mittees; but if I am as unfortunate as I have been in the past, 
except, of course, when I attracted yonr attention somehow or 
another this iiiorniiig, I may not even get the opportunity of going 
before a {Jonimittee and explaining niy views. Howevc'r, my lime 
is very limited and I cannot go into details of my case. 

As I have said before, I feel myself quite fitted intelleeiually, 
ecoiioinieally, physically, and in every way for eousiilntional 
advance like any other Indian, but there may be some malter of 
Tiolicy beliind it. As an old servant of the Crown and of ihe Indiart 
Empire, I have been associated with trans-border politics tlie whole 
of my life. I liave served on Border Commissions and Committees 
on the Frontier and in various other ways. With all this experi- 
ence behind me, I cannot see any iusurmoiintalde difficult)' in the 
way of my progress. I -was separated from the Punjab whei'e, for 
■50 years, I was in the exercise of full-fledged riglits of citizenship, 
xfohody said a word about my imfitness. As a matter of fact, I 
wa.s fitter in my part of the then Piinjal) than many otliei* parts of 
the Punjab were. That can be proved by reference to your official 
records and books. It cannot be denied in the face of the I'ecord 
of our .services in the Punjab in various ea,pacities. But the evil 
day came when we were separated. It was onr destiny: it was the 
hand of (iod. We deplore that clay. We were told fchot, as a 
small unit directly connected Avith the Centre and under llie 
very eye of the Yicero}', Ave should advance by leaps and Ijoiuida. 
That was why AA'e did not prote.st against the suggestion. But Avhat 
do AA-e find iioav? We are going backAA’ard AAdiile other people are 
going foiward. We haA-e lost tavo chances, and noAV the last chance 
is going to be lost to ns. If yon put ns one step baclcAA'ai'ds to-day, 
'we are doomed for eA'er; we shall neAm- he able to inake up tin; 
loss, or, in a layman’s language, pass tAAm classes in one year autl 
get into the higher class and join our old class-felloAAcs the Punjabis. 
You may talk about difficulties, and, as an old official, I raji guess 
of these difficuUies, but T am prepared to discuss tliero AvithNoii, 
if you w'lll take me into your confidence. If these difficulties, if 
any, are nut over(‘onie, and T am to be placed a step Icaa’ct, lutAA' atti 
I to get over my difficulty of s<jual advance? x\re yon going to uia'g 
me some iuldtiional help and advantages and facilities to make tni 
tlic loss? .ive you going to provide me with extra funds and oppor- 
tunities to make up the io.ss? Or are you going to keep me ht this 
state of homlnge and depression perpetually? That is the idcnr, or 
fear, wliicli has been puzzling and occupying the minds of most of 
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oiir people. Hope deferred luaketli the heart sick. They h.ave 
waited too long for the realization of their hopes, 

111 1922 we were considered to be quite fit I'oi' advance iii e’very 
respect, and it was merely a question of whether the live districts 
should be re-aiurdguiuated with the Pun J ah, or kept as a separate 
unit. I was tlie first witness to go before the Bray Coniioittee, 
which was appointed to inquire into the inattei-, and I said that if 
we could have full-fledged reforms as a Separate unit, we should 
prefer it, but that otherwise we should rather like to go hack to the 
Piiiijah. If, ill 1923, we ooiild be entrusted with an. elected 
majo.rit_y in the proportion of two-thirds, you \vill not be surprised 
to learn that wu thought it a very retrograde move when we read 
in the vSinioii Report that we were not to have any elected majority 
at all, and that the elected element was to he chosen by people who 
were themselves chiefly nominated ; that is to say, people -who were 
themselves nominated were to elect others. I do not want to worry 
3^11 with these details, hut I assure you we are going backrvard 
in every respect and that we are consequently very depressed. 

We have had a statesman in our part of the country, and I am 
glad to say he remained with us for a fairly long time; but un- 
fortunately it was during the Great War, and he could not do more 
for us. lie put us on the right lines; he established a first-class 
college, and gave us education, and if you refer to your official 
records you will find that his idea was to make tliat small unit of 
ours a model Province, educationally, socially, economically, 
technically and so on. I refer to Sir George Iloos-ITeppel . Uii- 
foi-tunately Iiis name is not wudl-knowui outside my Province or it 
w'ould have been greeted wdth more applause. 

After that, difficulties ha.ve arisen and we have practically 
started going backwards. If any increase of taxation is passed at 
the Centre, the law is at once applied to our corner of India, but 
if it is a question of any reform, it is said we are not fit for it. 
You w-ere not afraid to apply the Child Marriage Act to tlie ISTorth- 
West Frontier Province, though we did not require it and had no 
need for it, hut ^mu are afraid of applying the Clovernmeiit of 
India Act to our Province, You are not afraid of applying an 
ahiioxious measure or taxation liabilities to the Fro.iitier, but when 
it is a question of electing men to deal wfitli the mending of a few- 
roads, the estahlislirnent of a few schools, or even a hospital, 3 'ou 
say, It is a great responsibility, and wm cannot entrust you with 
it.” When all ^mur able lawyers and Judges have failed to trace 
the guilt or innocence of a person, vmu refer the matter to us and 
yon allow’ us to pass a verdict, and, on our passing- a verdict of 
guilt}’, you seiiteiice the man to 14 years imprisoiinient ; hut jmu 
will not entrust the mending of a road to us. 

Sir, I see that it is not a sin to speak of one’s self in this Con- 
ference, so I should like to say that I am. a person who owms land on 
both sides of the border, in tribal territory as well as in British 
territory. I ]>rotect inj^self across the border, and am under the 
protection of the pblice inside the border. If I can manage my 
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alfairs over tiieu'e, and mj’ tenants, including sevei’al families o£ 
iioa-Muslims, under my protection liere, why cannot you entrust 
the small non4Iuslim population in the settled districts of the 
.Eortli-West Frontier Province to us and be sure of our sense of 
justice. What is your fearP Do you think we shall pass laws which 
will he objectionable to the minorities? Do you think we shall pass 
a law tliat the “ chotis ” of non-Muslims should be cut off? God 
forbid that we should think of these things. What, then are you 
afraid of? Are you afraid that if the Council is set up and^ a 
raiding' party comes, you will not be able to send out jmiir frontier 
militia” and constabulary to intercept it, but will have to wmit until 
the Gouiicil has met and has allowed you to intercept them or 
prevented you from doing so? I cannot understand what is at the 
bottom of all this fear and distrust. If you fear trouble from our 
tribesmen across the border, go and take them over. You can 
disariii them and crush them by spending crores of rupees over it, 
but when the time comes, you will find them claiming the same 
rights of ecpiality as my friend Dr, Moonje claimed the other day. 

It is no use saying that this is the difficult}^ or that is the diffi- 
culty; as I have said, I do not think there is any insurmountable 
difilculty. There may have been some idea in the mind of the 
Viceroy who separated us from the Punjab, but God alone knows 
what that idea was ! Perhaps it was of the building of a Central 
Asian Empire, or perhaps it was the fear of an attack from Russia. 
Both those fears have disappeared now. There is no longer any 
-fear of an invasion by Russia, nor can any Central Asian Empire 
be created now, for a free Afghanistan would not allow it; but 
there is a great danger of the discontent on the frontier assuming 
the form of a local Bolshevism. 

Well, Sir, I shall offer myself for cross-examination to any 
'Committee that may be set up to discuss these questions, and 
I hope I shall be able to prove that there are no insurmountable 
■difiiculties. To be brief. Sir, I simply claim equal rights. I cannot 
indulge in threats, like some other people, because I know it is 
futile and useless to attempt that against the mighty British 
Empire. I know it is not possible for a few disobedient non-co- 
opex'ators to upset things. I do not believe in civil disobedience 
and cannot advocate that. I whole-heartedly support the respect 
of law and the preservation of order. Mine is only an earnest 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Delegates present here, but I 
cannot end my appeal without quoting a little proverb in my 
mother tongue, which says that even a fiea in your trouser can make 
you very imcomfortahle, 

Mr. Jinnak : Mr. President, to use your own words I can assure 
you tlnit we are here to co-operate, animated by a determination to 
succeed. . ' 

Tile first point that I should like to deal with is tlio point with 
regard to the moral claims of Great Britain on the one side and t'he 
sins of commission and omission by Great Britain on tlie other. 
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I ieli yoUj Sir, , tliis, tliat I am one of tliose wlio believe tliat no 
■ir,exiii purpose will be served by going into tliat question. Let 
that question, may I say to tliose who indulge in it on both sides, be 
.decided by the liistorians. Eor my purpose it is enough that Great 
Britain is in India. I have no hesitation in conceding this 
proposition — that you have a great interest in India, both coni- 
mercial and politibal, and therefore you are a party, if I may say 
so, gravely interested in the future constitution of India. But 
when I have said that, I want you equally to concede frankly — ^and 
frankness does not mean wounding anybody’s feelings, nor that we 
are influenced by bitterness; it means, as I understand, particularly 
in a Conference like thi^, that we should jmt our point of view 
frankly and respectfully and without wounding- anybody’s feelings, 
and therefore I shall avoid any kind of bitterness. When I have 
said this, I Avant you equally to concede that we have a greater 
and far more vital interest than Amu have, because you have the 
ii?uincial or commercial interest and the political interest, hut to us 
it is all in all. 

How, ill that spirit, you sitting on that side of the Conference 
and: we sitting on this side, let us approach every question. I almost 
^aid that really there are four parties, not forgetting the other 
.smaller minorities, such as the Sikhs and the Christians, and not 
forgetting for a single moment the depressed classes. But there 
are four main parties sitting round the table now. There are 
the British party, the Indian Princes, the Hindus and the 
Muslims. 

.Let us, Sir, consider what is the issue with which we are engaged. 
Before I come to that issue I want to dispel one thing. There is a 
certain amount of misunderstanding, or want of understanding. 
I want you to understand particularly on account of the obserim- 
lions of Lord Peel. Lord Peel said that his Party was gravely 
disturlied by the non-co-operation movement. Having emphasiscMl 
that, he concluded by saying tliat if we came to any agTeeiiient and 
gaim you a great advance in the constitution of India, it would lie 
taken advantage of by those who would lilte to Avreck it. How, Sir, 
let us understand the position in India. The position in India is 
this, and let me tell you here again, without mincing auy Avoids, 
that there is no section, AA’-hether they are Hindus or Muhammadans 
or Avhetlier they are Sikhs or Christians or Parsis or depressed 
classes, or even commercial cla.sses, merchants or traders, there is 
li'it 00 e section in India that has not emphatically declared that 
India must have a full measure of self-government. When you 
soy that a large, a very influential, party in India stands for wreck- 
ing or misusing tire future constitution, 1 ask you this question. 
].)o you Avant those parties who haAm checked, Leld in abeyance the 
party that st-ands for complete independence, do jmu Avant those 
people to go back with this answer from you, — that nothing can ha 
done because there is a strong party which will misuse or Avreck the 
constitution Avhicli Ave will get from you? Is that the answer you 
want to giver How let me tell you the tremendous fallacy of that 
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argument and tlie grave danger. Seventy millions of Mnssaimans 
— all, barring a few individuals liere and there — have hept^ aloof 
from the non-co-operation movement. Thirty-five or fortj?- millions 
of depressed classes have set their face against the non-co-operation 
movement. Sikhs and Christians have not joined it. And let me 
tell you that even amongst that party which you characterise as a 
large party — and I admit that it is an important party — it has not 
got' the support of the hnlk of Hindus. Do you want every one 
of the parties who have still maintained that their proper place is 
to go to this Conference, and across the Table to negotiate and 
-come to a settlement which will satisfy the aspirations of India, to 
go back and join the rest? Is that what 3mn want? Because what 
other position will thejr occnpj"? What will be the answer? I want 
yon to consider the gravity of it, a gravity which was emphasised 
1)3^ previous speakers. Ton ma3’’, of course, argue it as long as 
YOU like. 

Tow let ns understand the character and tlie function of this 
Conference. Speaking on behalf of the British India Delegation, 
I do not want to indulge in generalities, hut I want to put 
before 3^11 the cardinal principle 1)3'- which we shall he guided 
in the further proceedings of this Conference. I must admit, 
that, while I am stating this cardinal principle, we must 
have regard to facts and to realities, — and that is wh^ 
are here, to hammer out those facts and those realities and 
to hammer out a constitniton for India which will satisf}" 
the people of India. That cardinal principle vvdiich shall be the- 
guide as far as we are concerned is this, that — if I call it Dominion 
Status I know that Lord Beading will put a poser as to what is 
the meaning of Dominion Status; I know if I use the v/ords. 
‘' responsible government somebod3?- else will put me a poser, 
“ What do 3mu mean by responsible government?”; I know if 
I use the expression “full self-government” somebody else will 
ask me a similar que.stion ; bnl T say the c'ardinnl pi'iuciple which 
will guide us throughout the deliberations of this Coufoi-ence is 
that India wants to he mistress in her own liouso; and I cannot 
conceive of an3’' constitution tliat 3^)0 ma3" frame wliich will not 
transfer responsibility in the Central (xovermnent to a Cahiuet 
responsible to the Legislainre. If that is tlie cardinal principle by 
which we shall he guided, then, as Lord Heading very riglillv 
pointed out, there ma3’' be questions, such as defence and foreign 
policy and so on, which ■will j'oquire adjustments. I do nof think 
there- is an3’ secret on that point so far as the British India Dele- 
gation is concerned. Whoever ha.s used tlie phrase Dominion 
Status so far as this Table is concerned lias alwa3''s said, “ witli 
safeguards during- the transitional period.” Sir, that is going to 
be our cardinal principle. 

To sum up the auhstance of the speeche.s of Lord Peel and Lord 
Beading, the only point that emerged Avas the difference with, i-egard 
to the pace. I will only say one thing before I ]>roeeftd a little 
further, and it is this, tliat self-government is not an ab.stract thing; 



it is a business proposition, and if tlie power of tlie Governnient is 
transferred to a Cabinet revsponsible to tlie Legislature, the first 
and foremost thing that we have to provide is that tlie various 
interests are safeguarded, and you cannot possiblj^ frame any 
constitution, unless yon harm provided safeguards for the rigdits 
and the interests which exist in India. First, there is the minority 
question, which we shall have to tackle, and imless' jmii create 
that sense of security among the. minorities, which will secure a 
willing co-operation and allegiance to the State, no constitution 
that you may frame will work successfully. Veiyy rightly the 
Iiidiaii Princes are here, and you cannot very vrell frame a con- 
stitution for India, for self-government in the sense in Avliicli I have 
described it, AAutliQiit taking into consideration their position; 
and all that the Princes are anxious about is tliat they want certain 
safeguards in that constitution, as the Miissalnians demand safe- 
guards for their community. 

The next point, vSir, that I want to make is this. It ivas said by 
Lord Peel that there ivas the journey and the journey’s end, as he 
read from the speech of Lord Irwin. May I point out to him that, 
in that A^ery speech, this is what Lord Irwin said, Avliich Lord Peel 
omitted : 

“ Although it is true that in our external relations Avitli other 
parts of the Empire India exhibits already seA’eral of the 
attributes of self-gOAmrning Dominions, it is also true that 
Indian jiolitical opinion is not at present disposed to attach, 
full Amine to these attributes of status, for the reason that their 
practical exercise is for the most part subject to the control or 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government, The demand for 
Dominion Status that is now made on behalf of India is based 
upon the general claim to he free from control, more especially 
in those spheres that are regarded as of predominantly domestic 
interest; and here, as is generally recognised, there are real 
difficulties, internal to India and peculiar to her circumstnnces 
and to AAmrld conditions, that haAm to he faced, and in regard 
to AAdiicli there may he sharp variation of opinion both in 
India and in Great Britain. The existence of these difficulties 
cannot be seriously disputed, and the whole object of the 
Conference noAV proposed is to afford the opportunity to llis 
Majesty’s Government of examining, in free consultation Avith. 
Indian leaders, how they may best, most rapidly and most 
surely he surmounted.” 

One more word I will soj with regard to the pace. Ton, Sir, 
speaking two years ago at a meeting, said this, presiding at the 
British Labour Conference in London in 1928; 

“ I hope that within a period of months, rather than years, 
there Avill be a neAv Dominion, added to the CommonAvoaltlr of 
our nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion that Avili 
find self-respect as an equal within the Commonwealth — I 
refer to" India.” 


iliid yet, Sir, tlie crux of the two speeches of Lord Peel and of 
Lord Pleading is tliat oiir differences are still with regard to the^ 
pace. Since 1928 two years have passed. 

Tliere is one more thing that I want to say. It is this. I think 
we have lost sight of the announcement and declaration o£ 
October 31st, 1929, which has created ns. From that announce- 
ment I will read one passage: 

“ The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out, in 
correspondence with the Prime Minister which, I understand, 

' is heing published in England, that, as their investigatioii has 
proceeded, he and his colleagues have been greatly impressed, 
ill considering the directions wFich the future constitutional 
development of India is likely to take, with the importance of 
hearing in mind the relations w-hicli may at some future time 
develop between Briti.sli India and the Indian States. In their 
judgment it is essential that the methods by wdiich this future 
relationship between these two constituent parts of Greater 
India can be adjusted should be fiilh^ examined. He has 
further expressed the opinion that if the Gommissioii’s Report 
and the proposals subsequently to be framed bj?' the Govern- 
ment take this wider range, it will appear necessary for the 
Governmenf to revise the scheme of procedure as at present 
proposed.’',’ '' 

Therefore, Sir, rtdien I/oiti Peel says that some of the recoiQineii- 
datioiis of the Simon Commission are revolutionarjq tlie Gliairman 
of that Commission himself suggests that, in the light of the inclu- 
sion of the Indian Princes, you have not only radically changed the 
procedure, but the whole aspect of the position is changed 
altogether. Sir, let me tell you this in conclusion, that, so far as 
we are concerned the Simon Commission’s Report is dead. The 
Government of India Despatch is already a bac.k number, and 
there has arisen a new star in our midst to-day, and that is the 
Indian Princes. Their 'position has even 'placed the demand of 
Britivsh India for Dominion Status for the moment in the back- 
gro'and. and ive are now thinking- of a Dominion of All India, 
Therefore it is no use your believing still in. the Report of the 
Simon Commissio.n or in the Despatcli. oi‘ tlio G-ove.riimeiit of India. 
I .must say, in ..conclusioji, tl-nit I am very much moved by, and 
that I welcome ivarmly, the noble aititucle, the patriotic attitude, 
that the Indian Princes have sliowni. 

There ivS only one other wmrd I would like to sajy because there 
might be some misapprehension. It was said by His Highness 
The Maharaja of Patiala and also by His Highness The Jam Sahib 
that before we consider the question of All-India federation we 
■must have our status determined and decided by a judicial 
tribunal.” I could not quite apj>re.ciate tlie force of that state- 
ment, but may I say to my friends, the- States Delegates, that 
whatever may be their position with regard to the orders tliat 
the Government of India may have passed under the present 
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constitution, tliat constitution is now in tlie melting pot, and thej' 
do not -want anjrone else to decide tlieir status and riglits. Tliey 
are here to assert tlieir status and rights. Whatever dkdsioiis this 
Conference may come to, and if there is an agTeenieiit, and if 
Parliament gives effect to it, it does not matter what has been 
laid down in the Butler Report or what has heeii laid down in 
the Secretariat of Simla or Belhi.. 

One more word about Parliament, It was said and emphasised 
by Lord Peel and by Lord Reading that Parliament must decide 
this question. We know that. We would not have been here if vve 
did not expect Parliament finally to decide it. But remember, tlie 
original idea was that His Majesty’s Goverimient, in conference 
With the leaders of British India and of the Indian vStates, were tO' 
obtain tlie largest measure of agreement; and that if any such 
agreement was arrived at, they wmiikl put these proposals befosn 
Parliament. I am very glad, although I was opposed to the idea ol' 
tlie British Delegations being included — I tell you that franlcly — 
because, as a business man, I thought it wms better to negotiate 
with one than to negotiate with three. It is more difficult to get 
tliree to agree. Therefore I rvas opposed to it. Hoiv you are here. 
Do not you represent Parliament— the three Parties? Tou do, and 
if you come to an agreement, are you afraid that Parliament will 
repudiate it? May I read here wRat Lord Irwin said about it vcheii 
this question was raised : 

It would seem evident, however, that w-hat all people most 
desire is a solution reached by mutual agTeement between 
Great Britain and India,- and that in the present circumstances 
friendly collaboration between Great Britain and India is a 
requisite and indispensable condition in order to olitaiii it. 
On the one side it is improfitable to deny the right of Pru'lin- 
n'.ent to form its free and deliberate iucigiu out on tlie problem. 
OS it Tvoiild be short sighted of Paxli ament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution vvliicli. miglit carry 
the W'illiiig assent of political India,” 

In this case now', as the Conference is constituted, it is not only 
possible to get the willing assent of India, but of tlie British Dele- 
gations who represent the three Parties in Parliament. It w^oulil 
be a very bold Parliament indeed, that wMiiuhl dare repiidiaie any 
agreement that might be arrived at with the widest measure-: of 
support at this Table, ' . . 

Mr. Sastri : Prime Minister, two- ideas have emerged from 
the debates to which we have listened aiul wdiich norr dominate 
our minds. One is that of Dominion Status for India as the 
natural outcome of India’s constitutional evolution; the other 
is that of federation as the proper form of the future polity of 
India, including ^ hotli . British India and the Indian States. 
This latter idea is cwnparatively new. We have struggled for 
Dominion Status for some time, and at last it seems to have found 
acceptance from the spokesmen to whom w’-e have listened of both 


tlie Conservative and tlie Liberal Parties. Tlie idea of federation, 

1 liiiist confess, is comparatively new to me. I struggled bard 
against it until tbe otlier day. Now I confess I am a convert, 
lliave listened botli in private and at this Table to tbe Princes and 
tbeir spokesmen, and may I say, witb ail due respect to them, tliat 
they have broiiglit me round to tbeir view, both by tbe sincerity 
of tbeir declarations as to Dominion Status and by tbe tone of 
restiaint and moderation in which they have spoken of the terms 
of federation itself. 

It only remains for me to say one word of caution. Great ideas 
thrown together into tbe arena of politics sometimes w^ork together 
and co-operate witb each other up to a certain stage, but may tend, 
when pushed each to its consummation, to collide and even to 
weaken each other. I do hope that in the deliberations of the 
Committees, to which w^e shall consign these great topics, nothing 
will be (lone on the side of those who care for federation more than 
for Dominion Status to weaken the latter, just as nothing should 
be done on the side of those who care for Dominion Status more 
than for federation to w'eaken federation. 

Now, Prime Minister, may I address myself to another subject 
of the greatest importance. The idea of fear, which is in the minds 
of many British people when they contemplate a large advance in 
constitutional status, is that any polity that we may construct here, 
or that we may lay the foundation of, may pass, as respects its 
machinery, into the hands of those now belong to the Indian 
National Congress Party and who have brought about the serious 
situation which has led to the summoning of the Pound Table 
Conference. I do not think that that fear is unreasonable. It is 
natural. I thinJiC we who speak for India are under an obligation to 
meet that fear in earnest and try to convince the British people 
lhat oiilier the fears may be countered by cautionary measures, or 
that the fears Iiave no foundation in fact. Mucli has been said by 
my friends who spolce on tJiis side about the very large and con- 
siderable sections of the population whom Congress propaganda lias 
jiot touched so far, who remain loyal to the British connection and 
who may be trusted, wdien there is serious danger, to stand by the 
British fiag at all costs. May I add another source of comfort — 
and in .saying this I shall, perhaps, strike a note out of the line of 
orthodox defciiice of politics. Prime Minister, who are these people 
from whom we fear disturbance? No doubt they have caused 
trouble so far. xVre our measures here not designed to conciliato 
them? Are these not pacificatory steps that we are taking? 
xVre they not calculated to win over once more their hearts to 
the ways of loyalty and ordered progress? Believe me, they are 
not. hereditary criminals; they are not savage barbarian horde.s; 
thev are not the sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British 
iusiitutions. They are men of culture, men of honour, most of 
tlunn, men who Lave made their mark in the professions. They 
iive oiiY kinsmen liotli in spirit and by blood. It is a sense of 
political grievance that has placed them in this position, which we 
view with so much distrust -and. so much disapprobation. Bemove 


tliat discontent and yon will find tliem alongside yon, working tlie 
new constitution tliat we stall frame to its liigliest issues, and 
drawing from ttose new institutions ttat we frame all tlie benefit 
of wliioh. tkey are capable. 

Tbe toils and trials of public life are well-known to ns all. l am 
on tbe side of law and order. I have never been witbin proximity 
of tbe gaol, but I am a political agitator. I know bow near I am 
to those wbose methods I join with you in condemning to-day. 
Often in my life has tbe Giovernment viewed my activities with 
suspicion and set its spies upon me. M}?- life has not been one of 
unalloyed happiness; my way has not been free from tborns — 
and, Mr. Prime Minister, yonr experience is not altogether foreign 
to them. Let us not be carried awa^" in this matter, then, too much 
by a sense of self-righteousness. Very little indeed divides those 
who noAv (diampion law and order and those who, impelled by the 
purest patriotism, have found themselves on the other side. Ado])£ 
measures born of conciliation; set the constitution of India in 
proj)er order ; and we, whom this political difference has unhappily 
divided, ■will find ourselves once more co-operators for tlie welfai'e 
and contentment and ordered progress of India. Therein lies tbe 
strength of the situation to-day. Our enemies are not bad men; 
they are good men whom we have- alienated by unfortunate political 
happenings. It is easy to bring them round. Let us make an 
honest attempt and, by God’s grace, our work shall be rewarded 
both here and in India, and we shall find India once more not only 
happy within her borders but a contented partner in the' British 
Commonwealth. 

Sardar Sahihmda Sultan Ahmed Khan: After the many 
eloquent speeches to which we have listened during these three 
days, a very larg*e amount of ground has been covered and it would 
be futile for me to go over the same ground again. There are a 
few considerations relating to the States to which I desire to draw 
attention in very simple words. 

That the future Government of India, in which the States may 
participate, can only he federal, admits of no doubt, for in any 
arrangement that may be made for the future government of India 
the States will have, and rightly have, an adequate share a^d an 
effective voice. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala yesterday 
did well in emphasising* tbe great services tbe States liave rendered 
to India as a wliole, and that is a truth that cannot he emphasised 
too strongly and too often. There is one general misconception 
about tbe States wliicb I should like to a-ttempt to remove. It 
is generally thought by those, who have no inner knowledge of 
tbe conditions, that an Indian Prince is an arbitrary ruler, 
nothing can 1)6 more removed from the truth. I speak not 
as an outside observer, hut from an inner and a most rntimate 
knowledge of facts. I have been serving the Gwalior State 
now for more than a quarter of a century, twenty^ years of which 
were spent in the closest of administrntiTe association with the 


late Maliaraja, and, since liis deatli, I liave been a member of 
(lie Ooniicil of Eegellc-l^ A very tender regard for tbe feelings and 
sentiments of all classes of tbe people, strict meting out of justice, 
nil influenced in any way by caste, race or religious leanings ol 
prejudices, these have been the cardinal and guiding principles of 
rule in Gwalior. ’The Maharaja lived a most simple life, indeed a 
frugal life, and worked harder than anyone else in the constant 
pursuit of the good of his people. His privy purse never exceeded 
three lacs of rupees a year, and every pie that was saved was 
earmarked stirctly for some State purpose. Such a rule I wmuld not 
designate as arbitrary. If I can coin an expression I would call it 
Democratic Autocracy. This might sound a contradiction in terms, 
but it has the essentials of Democracy, namely, that the supreme 
governing all actions of the Government is the sentiments and 
wishes of the people, and there is the added advantage of quick 
decision and action. I make bold to say that the States in India 
w'lnld not liave lasted, as they have lasted, if they were not ihe 
true expressions of the sentiments and feelings of the people. 

How sto])ping out of the States boundary, we are confronted by 
a most foi'inidable, complicated and intricate problem in British 
India. The solution of that problem requires all the calmness, 
sanity, understanding and sympathy that both the Indians and the 
English can bring to bear upon it. This can only be if we are fair 
and just to one another, recognising and sympathising with each 
oilier’s point of view. A just and unbiased observer will find ample 
evidence that, despite defects and drawbacks, Englishmen have 
rendered great and enduring services to India. They have in many 
directions honestly and earnestly worked for the betterment of the 
country and its people. Even the Indian National Congress owes 
its birih to an Englishman, ihe late Mr. A. 0. Hume, a member of 
tbe Indian Civil Service. Englishmen in every walk of life have 
assisted in its growth and development. The late l^lr. Tiile, a 
mercLaut prince of Calcutta, was once its President. So was 
Mr. Bradlaiigh, a Member of Parliament, and Sir William 
Weddorbiirn, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. And 
I need hardly mentio]i tlie lifelong and devoted service to the 
cause of Indian uplift of that great Englishwoman, Dr. Annie 
Besaiit, Avho, though over 82 years of age, is still giving her best 
io India. And it is the result of their great work in India tiiat 
we are gathered together in this great and epoch-making Confer- 
ence. ^ It is no small tribute to the great work Englishinen have 
done in India and for India that there should be in India a 
practically univm-sal demand for the establishment there of British 
instiintions. On the other hand, I feel no doubt that Englishnu’-n 
lyill lu) tlie last not to appreciate the desire of Indians" for the 
direction and control of their own affairs, Thai desire is embedded 
in human nature, y^-^ien Got]; sent down manna io tlie remote 
aiicesiors ot the hiimah race, 'ii..yiiversal prayer vreiit up that they 
should be furnished with the infeans of obtaining their own susten- 
ance, as a result of their own efforts. There is nothing to prevent 
Indians and Englishmen working together in harmonv. This 



statement I base upon my personal experience. At Gwalior, at 
one time, working in various departments under me, there were 
no less than ten Englishmen, and j^et I found not the slightest 
difficulty in dealing with them, and they obeyed orders as any 
Indian subordinate did. I have Englishmen working under me 
tO“day. An Englishman by his upbringing and training is a well- 
disciplined individual. 

As regards India being made a Dominion, I think the question 
has two veiy distinct aspects- One is India having the status of a 
Dominion, and the other is India functioning as a full-fledged 
Dominion. Indians are a highly sensitive people; especially on 
matters of their izzat and honour they feel acutely. As they are 
situated to-day they canuot hold up their heads aris-d-ms the people 
of other countries ; thej^ feel a sense of inferiority which cannot but 
be humiliating. I cannot think that Englishmen, to whom, matters 
of honour and self-respect are of supreme importance, will not 
sympathise -with that sentiment. I think I am right in saying tiuit 
there is no thinking Indian who believes that, to-day, India is in 
a position to shoulder the entire responsibility of a full-fledged 
Dominion; that position can only he reached hy stages. Therefore, 
there is no foundation for the fear that, if India is declared to 
possess the status of a Dominion, an immediate demand for 
transferring to Indian shoulders the entire responsibility of govoun- 
meiit and defence will be made. 

The declaration of India as a Dominion will serve a double 
purpose; it will satisfy the natural desire, nay, the intense craving 
of Indians to be reckoned as equal partners in the British Oomnion- 
wealth of Nations, and it will he a sure earnest of the fulfllment 
of the promise that English desires India to be, in fnlness of time, 
a full-fledged Dominion. I am not without hope that the Indians 
and English will labour whole-heartedly together for the happiness 
and prosperity of India. The happiness and prosperity of India 
mean greater happiness and prosperity for England. 

Mr. Mod'}/: In the 10 minutes’ existence allowed to me I 
would have liked to confine myself to a few general observations 
on the place of commerce and industry in. the India of to-moiTow' 
which we are met here; to fashion ; hut the trend of the discussions 
in the last few days makes it impossible that I should xeraain 
altogether silent on the political issues that confront India and the 
Empire. 

In the earlier stages of the discussion we heard a great deal of 
the value of conservatism as a force in the aifairs of men. While 
I admire the courage of those who expounded that ideal, I am 
afraid I was irresistibly reminded of a schoolboy howler which 
said that another name for conservativevS w^as ,p.reseryatives ! 

Sir, this Gonfereuce will fail, and fail iniserahly, if it does not 
fix its gaze steadfastly on the goal in view, and if it does not 
stoutly refuse to be obsessed with the dangers and the diffi-culties- 
on the way, many of them imaginary. ^ 
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Lord Beading, in tlie remarks wliicli lie made before tlie Con- 
fereiioe to-day, talked of tlie goal and tlie pace. If tlie goal is one, 
I ]ioj)e, Sir, it will not be a measured pace bat a raipd race towards 
tliat goal. The fundamental conception of this Conference should 
b(; j!ot vrhat can he safely conceded to India, but wdiat can be safely 
denied to India. That should be tlie fundamental basis. The 
clioice before England to-day is either to take India into the Com- 
monwealth of the Empire as a free and willing partner, or to 
drive her more and more to courses of desperation and disorder. 

In the process, Sir, you would lose the friendship and goodwill 
of those powerful classes— they may not be powerful in numbers 
to-day, but they are powerful for everything else which counts in 
the life of a nation— which are friendly to jmii to-day. It may be 
that we who represent those classes, have not at the moment the 
ear of our countrymen, but we shall have it to-morrow, and at 
any rate, we represent classes which are on the side of ordered 
government in all countries, and which are the strongest supporters 
of constitutional progress. 

Now, Sir, I want to say a few words about the interests which 
I represent at this Conference, and I would begin by saying that 
commerce and industry are the life-blood of a nation. Political 
freedom is not going to mean anything to us, unless we have 
economic freedom,; which will enable us to regulate our economic 
iind industrial development on lines w^hich we regard as most con- 
ducive to our interests. 

I have a great admiration for Lord Irwin, as has everyone 
else who lias come in contact with him and has had an opportunity 
of judging how really big a man he is; and I have respect for the 
men wbo are associated with him in the government of the country, 
Jiut it ivouki be idle to pretend that the economic policy of India 
to-day lias always been directed in the best interests of India, or 
that it is in accord with the wishes of the people. 

Lord Peel ventured on a eulogy of British rule, and I am 
entirely with liim when he talks of the achievements of the British 
race in India. Everyone of iis here knows that those achieve- 
ments have Ijeen great, but it will not be disputed that if the 
achievements have been great, the gains have been great; and let 
it not be forgotten that there have been many dark pages on which 
are written innumerable instances of the way in which the indns- 
trios and commerce of India have been woefully neglected or 
deliberately sacritied. 

^ Lord I*eel did not think that evmn the mild observations of my 
friend, Mr. layakar, in regard to monopolies should be allowed to 
go unchallenged. 1 am afraid it would be impossbile for me to 
attenipt a reply to that statement here, but I would be prepared 
to take up the challenge in any other place. I will only content 
myself to-day with saying that Lord Peel has entirely misread 
the history of the economic progress of India in the last fifty years. 
Considering the handicaps to trade and industry all these years, 
though there has been a welcome change of policy in recent time.s, 



tlie surprise is not tliat India lias acliieved so little, but tliat slie 
bas acliieved anYtlnng at all. And wlieii Lord Peel talks of effi- 
ciency and enterprise lie will concede tliat it is only by tlie exercise 
of tliose very virtues, namely, of energy, enterprise and efficiency, 
that India lias been able to make tbe progress slie lias made in tlie 
last fifty years. My friend, Mr. Jinnali, a few minutes ago stated 
tliat tiie commercial classes were ranged witli tbe otlier interests in 
demanding a constitution akin to that of the Dominions for India. 
I would just like to amplify liis remarks. The present movement 
is the icork of one man. That man’s word is law in the Province 
from where I come ; large inasses of people blindly follow his lead. 
Why is that so? It is because, and I say it without rancour or 
offence, the commercial classes, -which form the most important 
section in my Province, have come to the conclusion that unless 
India is politically free she cannot be economically healthy, and 
she cannot hiiild up her trade find industries as she would ivaiit 
to. That comuction is at tlie root of the movement -which -we all 
deplore, and which largely derives its sustenance from the com- 
mercial classes. 

Much has been said to India’s economic position, but the bare 
fact is that, after a century of civilised and progressive rule, India 
finds herself hopelessly poor and singularly ill-equipped to withstand 
the competition of more highly organised countries. I do not 
know, Sir, ho-W'- you will relish being quoted in this connection, but 
the position could not have been more pithily or effectively put 
than -vffien you once stated 'that the poverty of India was not a-n 
opinion, it was a fact. And it could not well be otherwise -w’hen 
as much as seventy per cent, of the population is dependent on 
agriculture, with a poor soil and a capricious monsoon. So long 
as this state of things continues and industries do not alDSorb some 
of the millions who press iipon the land, India’s position in -the 
world will contiiine to be weak. That brings me back to my point, 
that political freedom -without ecoiioiiiic freedom may nsean a snare 
and a delusion, for India may not be able to work a modern 
system of government, with all the burdens it entails, -luile.ss she 
is able to build -up a vigorous industrial system. Fiscal and finan- 
cial autonomy are from that point of vie-w essential to lier, if she 
is to occupy an honoured place in the British Common-wealth. 

Fad-iil-IIaQ : In ike ceaseless flow of oratory which you 
have permitted, and -which even the ten-minutes rule does not seem 
able to restrict or restrain, there is just a chance bf the real issues 
being completely swept away and of getting out of sight altogether. 
It seems necessary, therefore, that someone should, at the close of 
this debate, try to emphasise the task before us. That India wants 
a full measure of self-governmeut, the fullest that can be accorded 
her, is beyo-iid coritroversjY It requires no amount of oratorj'- to 
convince anyone in this Conference that that is at present -the 
immediate practical demand of united India. There are, however, 
difficulties in the way, and tlie real problem is how to give India the 
fullest, measure of responsible government consistent -with the 
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else -svho has come in contact with him and has had an opportunity 
of judging how really big a man he is ; and I have respect for the 
men who are associated with him in the government of the country. 
But it would be idle to pretend that the economic policy of India 
to-day has always been directed in the best interests of India, or 
that it is in accord with the wishes of the people. 

Lord Peel ventured on a eulogy of British rule, and I am 
entirely with him when he talks of the achievements of the British 
race in India. Everyone of us here knows that those achieve- 
ments have been great, but it will not be disputed that if the 
acliievements have been great, the gains have been great; and let 
it liot be forgotten that there have been many darlc pages on which, 
are wntten innumerable instances of the way in which the indns- 
til's and commerce of India have been woefiilh- neglected or 
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^ Lord Peel did not think that even the mild observations of my 
friend, Miv layakar, in regard to monopolies should be allowed to 
go unchallenged. I am afraid it would be impossbile for me to 
attempt a reply to that statement here, but I would be prepared 
to take up the challenge in any other place. I will only content 
.myself fo-day with saying that Lord Peel has entirely misread 
the history of the economic progress of India in the last fifty years. 
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tuongli there has been a welcome change of policy in recent times, 


tlie surprise is not tliat India lias acdiieved so little, lint tliat slie 
lias acliieved anytliiiig at all. And wlieii Lord Peel talks of effi- 
ciency and enterprise lie will concede tliat it is only by tlie exercise 
of tliose verj?- virtues, namely, of energy, enterprise and eiiiciency, 
tliat India lias been able to make tb.e progress slie lias made in tbe 
last fifty 5^ea,rs. My friend, Mr. Jiiinali, a few minutes ago stated 
tliat tlie commercial classes were ranged witb. tlie otlier interests in 
demandiiig a constitution akin to tliat of tlie Dominions for India, 
I would just like to amplify Ms remarks. Tlie present movement 
is the work of one man. Tbat man’s word is law in tke Province 
from wliere I come_; large masses of people blindly follow bis lead. 
Wliy is tliat so P It is because, and I say it without rancour or 
offence, tlie commercial classes, wbicb form tiie most important 
section in my Province, liave come to tlie conclusion that unless 
India is politically free sbe cannot be economically ]lealtb3^ and 
sbe cannot build up lier trade and industries as slie would waul 
to. That conviction is at tbe root of tlie inovenient wbicb v/o all 
deploi'e, and wbicb largely derives its sustenance from tbe com- 
mercial classes. 

Miicli lias been said to India’s economic position, but tbe ])are 
fact is tliat, after a century of civilised and progressive rule, India 
finds berself hopelessly poor and singularly ill-equipped to wiilistand 
tbe competition of more liigbly organised countries. I do not 
knoiv, Sir, bow you vcill relish being quoted in this connection, but 
the position could not have been more pilbil}^ or effectively put 
than when you once stated that tbe poverty of India was not an 
opinion, it v/as a fact. And it could not well be otherwise wlien 
as iiiucb as seventy per cent, of tbe population is dependent on 
agriculture, witli a poor soil and a capricious monsoon. So long; 
as this state of tilings continues and industries do not absorb some 
of the millions who press upon the land, India’s position in tbe 
world will continue to be weak. That brings me back to my point, 
that political freedom without economic freedom may mean a snare 
and a delusion, for India may not be able to 'work a modern 
S5nstem of government, with all the burdens it entails, unless sbe 
is able to build up a vigorous industrial system.. Discal and finari- 
cial autonomy are from that point of view essential to her, if she 
is to occupy an honoured place in the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Iiaq : In the ceaseless flow of oratory which you 
have permitted, and wbicb even tbe ten-minutes rule does not seem 
able to restrict or restrain, there is just a chance bf the real issues 
being completely swept away and of getting out of sight altogether. 
It seems necessary, therefore, that someone should, at the close of 
this debate, try to emphasise the task before us. That India wants 
a full measure of self-government, the fullest that can be accorded 
her, is beyond controversy. It requires no amount of oratory to 
convince anyone in this Conference that that is at present the 
immediate practical demand of united India. There are, however, 
difficulties in the way, and the real problem is how to give India the 
fullest measure of responsible government consistent with the 
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difliciilties of the position and the responsibilities of the British 
nation. That being the simple problem, I submit that no amount 
of oratory,, however loftily conceived, wall ahord a real solution 
tinless' the Delegates assembled at this Conference tlieinseives, by 
means of negotiations, come to some sort of concession of each 
others’ riglits', and present to this Conference an agreed constitution 
for the govermnent of India. I ask my fellow- Delegates to 
■u'i.auaber tliat there are before us one of tw-o alternatives : either 
u'c V, ill come to some agreement and present a united front, or we 
will leave it to the British people themselves to prepare for us a 
constitution for the future government of India. What the 
Delegates liave to consider is this, that there are considerable 
objections to the latter point of view-. If the constitution is framed 
by the British people it w-ill be framed with some obvious disadvant- 
ages. Ill the first place, ive will be facing the hostility of the 
British nation, if, after sitting- a few- months here and discussing the 
c|iie8tion for the future constitution for India, we profess our 
inability to come to some agreement, and tell them that we are 
leaving the question in their own hands to decide. Secondly, it 
wdll be unsuitable to the Indian people because anything coming 
from British brains or statesmanship would be unacceptable to 
various classes, especially the politically-minded people of India. 
Thirdl}-, I w-oiild refer to the colossal ignorance about India w-hich 
generally prevails among political leaders in this country. . Only 
the other day, Commander Kenwortliy, a Member of Parliament 
and a very prominent member of the Labour Party, who had been 
to India and who set himself to say something about the complexi- 
ties of the Indian problem, contributed an article to the Review of 
Reviews under the heading of ‘‘ British Policy in India,” and 
there he says : 

” The communal (or religious) differences in India present 
perhaps the most serious problem of all. It is a fact, admitted 
to me personally, and regretted, by such great leaders as 
Gandhi and Malaviya on the Hindu side, and Jiniiah and 
Moonje on the Muslim side, that if anything, the communal 
differences have become w-orse in recent years.” 

I ask the Delegates to consider whether they are not going to 
make a strenuous effort to settle and com{)ose their differences and 
come to some settlement, or are they going to leave it to Com- 
mander Kenworthy and his colleagues to frame the Indian consti- 
tution ? 

It is to the interest of us all and of the present Party in potver 
to fi-ome a Constitution for the future government of India. Tire 
Muhammad un position has been explained by Sir Muhammad Shafi 
and Mr. Jiuiiah, and w-e should compose our differences and come to 
some agreement which tvill represent the progressive ideals of our 
land. The Mussalman is perfectly clear. Tlie moment we are 
convinced that in the future constitution of India, not merely 
hlu-salnians but all minorities, Indian Christians, Silchs, Parsis, 
■” untouchables,” the conimerciai interests and credit interests, will 
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'he safe and secure, tliat all tlie various interests will liave tlie 
fullest measure of self-determination and self-advancement, we 
sliall not only register our consent, but we siiall go iiiueli furtlier 
tban tlie in,ost entliusiastic member of tlie Indian ^National Congress 
in demanding the fullest measure of responsible government for 
India. 

Bui, Sir, if that is the position, consider for a moment the 
■meaning and the nature of what are suggested as safeguards. I 
purposely do not wish to nse the word “ safeguard. ’’ It is, not 
a very dig'iiiiied term. What is really meant is this, tliat; 
democracy the government of the people by the people must be 
the government of the people by all the people, not the government 
of the people bj" only a section of the people. I wish to read out to 
this House two or -three sentences from the words of John Stuart 
Mill in his well-known book on Hepresentative Governnient. That 
.great authority says: 

“ That the miuority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar idea, and accordingly men 
tliink that there is no necessity for using their minds any 
further, and it does not occur to them that there is a medium 
between allowing the smaller number to become equally 
powerful with the greater and blotting out the smaller number 
altogether. The majority of electors would always have a 
majority of representatives, and a minority of the electors 
would always have a minority of I’epresentatives, but man for 
man they should be as fully represented as the majority. 
Unless they are, there is no equal government, but a govern- 
ment of inequality and privilege, one part of the people rule 
over the rest and there is a part -whose equal share of influence 
in the representation is withheld from them, contrary to all 
just government, but above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy., which professes equality as its very root and 
fonndation.’^ 

I am reading these few lines to this Conference because I want 
to commend them to those brother Delegates of mine who are 
to form the Committee which is going to be proposed. I submit 
to this Conference that the present moment is one of the most 
opportune for settling all those dilferences which have disgraced the 
fair name of India. We have in India a Viceroy the very men- 
tion of whose name evokes the most enthusiastic gratitude from 
our people. We have in power a Party in England who are pledged 
to democracy and to break dowm all the barriers of inequality 
between man and man. AVe have a genuine atniosphere of 
sympathy, of tolerance and of good will pervading England, ■which 
lias induced the other political Parties to co-OYjera.te ivi-th the Party 
ill power in evolving a system of administration wliioli should be 
acceptable to all. Above all, w^e see present here a galaicy of Indian 
Princes wdio have come down from their high pedestal to brush 
sEoulders with commoners in trying to find a solution for the 
future government of India. If, in these circumstances, w^e cannot 
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come to sonie sort of a settlement, it is mueli better that, as lionest 
men, we siioulcl come forward and say tliat, altliougii we very 
Diucli desire self-governinent, India is not fit for self-goveriinient, 
because Indians, liowever iniicli tliey may claim tlie art of states- 
mansliip, liave yet to learn tlie very rudimentary lesson tliaf true 
patriotism must transcend all communal and sectarian considera- 
tions. Sir, if we fail we fail most ignobly, (ireat Britain lias 
offered us tlie best of opportunities and it is for us to rise to tlie 
lieiglit of the occasion and to make tlie most of the opportunities 
tiiat have been ofinrecl to us. 


Before I sit down, to my countrymen who constitute the majority 
coiumimity I wish to make a fervent appeal. I v/isli to tell them 
that they must take due note, of the awakening of feeling amongst 
the Muliainmadans of India, and jnst as they have ventured to warn 
Engdislimeii against the danger of ignoring the political upheaval in. 
India, I also warn them against any disregard of the fervour in the 
Muslim Goiiiifiuiiity. It would be surprising if the Muslim.s had 
been unaffected by the impulse of the political aspirations wliicli are 
finding expression throughout India, How could the Mussulmans 
have remained impe.ryious to such influences? The blood of the 
slave does not run in our veins. Until recently the Mnssalmaiis 
held the sceptre of sovereignty in India, and, along with tlieir 
.fellow men in other lands, the sevent}" million Miissaimans in 
Iiulia liave traditions of sovereignty and conquest extending over 
'il'‘i.iieon ceiitiiries and three continents. Sir, I ask ro.y brethern 
of uther communities to remember that Muslim India lias been, 
deeply stirred, and will be satisfied: with notliiiig less than the 
fullest recognition of tlieir legitimate rights. 


To the .British Clovernmeiit, I wish to strike a similar note of 
warning. If by any chance the British India Delegation cannot 
come to a:!iy agreed settlement, in all probability — na;f certainly — 
the taslv of framing the constitution will fall on the British people. 
Let me warn the British, (xoverninent most solemnly — and I would 
be fniling in niy only if I did not do so- — tlnit they musi .lud .hirgcd 
the claims, iho logiiiuiate aspirations, of seveniv mrnio,ns of 
Mus>ai'nians, as well as tliose of the other minority conin rani t ies in 
Iiiflia. So far a.s the Mussalmaus are concerned, not once or 
twice, but times witliout mrinlier, British state.snien liave broko.in 
laiili witb the Mus.sa].nians. 1 lio])e that ex])erir!iei).i will not be 
lepeaieil any longer. As .for myself, I hope, tliat, if we work in a 
s])i.nt of tolerance and goodwill, we .shall sti.il be able to surmount 
the diiiiculiie?!, I hope tiiat, as the future unfolds itself, our 
M.othorland. will he covered with eternal glory. 

Svr- J^lurnzc SeUnia: Mr. Prime Minister, this Hound Talile 
(dmfcren.ee is tlio first of its .kind since, in the inscrutable dispensa- 
tion of (livitu; .Brovi deuce, India has come under Briti.fli rule. At 
the same time, ii is but inevitable that such a Confei'ence should be 
held a,i; the present juncture, because India has now reached a 
stage in its political and constitutional advancement when the 
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'determination of its fiirtlier constitutional progress and reforms 
cannot be made by Great Britain alone. 

Sir, we wlio bave accepted your invitation liave incurred tlie 
very great displeasure of our countrymen, and even to-day we 
received teleguams from individuals and bodies asking us to return 
to India by tlie first boat available, because tliey do not believe 
tliat, tbe work of this B-ound Table Conference is to result in any- 
tliiiig satisfactory to India. We, however, who have come here 
have still faith in the British sense of justice, and we trust that, 
no matter what certain sections of the British public may say or 
write, the representatives of the three political Parties who sit 
round this Table with iis come here with open minds, and, after 
T hearing' us, will he prepared to give what w^e want ; and what we 

wont and will be satisfied witli is nothing- short of DoiniiLioii Status 
with safeguards during the transitional period. 

Mr. Cliairnian,, we maintain that safeg-nards are certainly neces- 
sary during- the transition period, and particularly in the matter of 
defence. If, however, we are not prepared in the matter of 
defence to talce it up immediately, the blame does not lie so iimch 
with us as with the British tliemselves. We have been talking 
of monopolies for the last two days. Has it strnclc niy Lord Peel 
that in the case of the commissioned ranks of the army — and there 
are 3,200 commissioned officers — nr) to 1918 not one single Indian 
had attained the rank of a commissioned officer. Is not that mono- 
poly? And even then, tliereafter, since there has l.ieen admission 
to Sandhurst, and latterly elsewhere, the nuinber of Indians in the 
commissioned ranks lias not yet reached 100. 

As a business man, I will confine myself to tliose remarks which 
fell from Lord Peel on the subject of vested interests of the Eiii-opeaii 
coimimnity in India. He has beeji answered to a certain extent by 
< Dr. Moonje yesterday, and by my friend Sir C. P. Eamaswami 

Aiyar and by Mr. Mody to-day. All that I want to impress upon 
this Conference is that if Indians are given the chance they will 
prove themselves worthy of undertaking any position that is en- 
trusted to them, and the same will apply to the Army. Let me 
quote blit one instance. The Government of India is divided into 
different Departments. There is one Department known as that of 
Education, Lands and Health. Till last year every single superior 
officer in that Department was an Indian. This year all are Indians 
except one. May I ask the Eight Honoiirable The Secretary of 
State if he finds any fault with the working of that Department, or 
whetlier that Department is inferior in its work as compared with 
the other Departments of the Government of India? Sir, it i.s tin' 
keeping- back of Indians which has helped the European community , 
the European commercial coinniimity, who, if they have not been 
given monopolies, have been shown preference, whicli preference 
has resulted in monopolies, as I will try to explain. Dr. Moonje 
and Sir C, P. Eamaswami Aiyar quoted instancevS of monopolies 
going- hack more than a century; r will give you instances of mono- 
polies before our eyes. About five years ago the contract which a 



Eiiropean-owaied/ steamjship 'coiiipau^^^ eiijoyed f'diy tKe carriage ot 
coal from C'alctitta to ll,aiig-ooii for the. BTi}-.u}ese railways was about 
to lapse. All Indian sliippiiig company o#eref to . tender, but re- 
ceived fery evasive .replies,, ji’iitil.oiie 'fine; day they were, told that a 
fresh contract ha.d already beeh'eht^’edhlio, 'and eiitdrefi, into for the 
long space of ten 5"eai‘S'|.hut wdfat.=.k nio.re, }alt'liqiig‘h Government 
wtuo asked' as thlli’ehhtes at which this .contract .'wa placeil, to this 
(lay no answer has been given. May! ask Lol’d Pdel if that consti- 
tutes a luonopoly or not? It is preference but which amounts- 
it) u iiictiiopoly.' i’liat is not all. Take the Case of rail-way freights. 
Tinit is oiie sordid liistoiy of the Bailw^ay Board endeavouring to 
help the importer of non-Indian goods to the detriment of liidhiii 
enterprise. Ti^ke, again, the case of shipping rebates, -wdiicli aiiiouiits 
to Ilf (thing less than the crushing from the start of an}'- Indiamhwned 
s-einoer company. -In a communication by the Bengal Ch.ainSei\ of 
C hniinei'ce it was asserted that European companies had entered into 
an agreement wdth the jute mills of Bengal -w^hereby the jute mill' 
promised not to buy any jute carried on Indian vessels. To moke it 
still more difficult, insurance companies, which at that time wore 
mostly non-Indian, raised the rates of invsuraiice premi'um on jute 
carried in vessels which rvere Indian. Is this not a monopoly? Is 
this not undue preference ? This, Sir, is wdiat Indians have siifi'ered 
from for all these years. My noble Lord said that they -v^ere not 
monopolies, but these -were vested interests created by skill, by 
energy and by commercial enterprise. .1 submit that Indians are 
('apa*)le of sho-wing the same skill,, the same energy and the same 
commercial enterprise, given the same opportunities. I submit 
tliese facts, not in a spirit of animosity, hut I quote them in the hope 
that they will not occur in the future. I say Indians are not given 
the sttiut: opportunities. Blood is thicker than writer. An English 
uu-rcluml has ready access to an official. He can settle things very 
easily, it not at the o.-ffice then at his club over a peg of whisky or ar 
glass (.)f vermouth, -whei'eas the Indian merchant might have to kick 
liis heels for days, perhaps for -w^eeks, before he can even gain 
iuiiiiis.sioi! to tie-* !■ot>m of tlie English oificial. Tliorc was more of 
tin’s iormeiiy ilian there is to-day. If that i.'^ cliangod ro-(,iay w*.- 
owe it to iiiai. Secretury of State of iliustrions memory, than wlio'iii 
no o'tie ha.s doim more for India, I mean ilie late ^di'. Edvrin SamuA. 
Moidagu. I must not forget one other item in regard to mominolieft. 
Are ther(> not jnnny instances of regencies dating mitioriiie.s in 
ludiun States whoin the Ilesident, because lie was all-po-weriul 
diuir'g tile miiioriiy, has given moiiopolie.s to European firms to 
the (‘xclusiijii oi the subjects of the State a'lid of British Indians? 
T am stirprised that my noble Lord is not aware of the facts wTiick 
I Slave given, and wdiic.b I could easily multiply, and wdiicli he 
must iiave kuow'n in his capacity as Secretary oi State, which higlr 
position he has held more than once. 

I mentioned klr. Montagu’s good work for India, I rejoice to 
timl that every single iiidian present, whenever the name of Lord 
Irwin has heeii mentioned, 4ia.s applauded it, and rightly.so. But,, 
Mr. Prime Minister, there is one other name to which -^’ou 'will 



periiiit me to refei' and in O'cmnection witli wIiigIi you will allow me 
to thank you youikeli, in '-'llmt you selected Mm. fdr the office of 
Secretary of State for Indla^ — •I’mean Mr. ".Wedgwood Benii„ We 
recognise the wmrtM' of 'Miy -BlisM W4*fecogiiise.^liis goodwill and 
wd know that it* left, to* himself ffie-woiild .go'' as far as lie poss'ibly- 
could in the -niattet of .helping India aud tM Indians^ 

In the (toYemment of India Despatcli it is said distinctly that;, 
for reasons advanced therein, finance should not B;e traUsferred but 
iemaiii under the control of Parliament. May I ask ho-w mucl|. the 
Government of India has contrihuted towards the adyance’ltient of 
India '’s "'credit? Let me refer to an instance which occurred fiu 
India les.s than six months ago. I do not know wlieth.er.dt was of 
their own instance, or whet.{ier it was with the permission and 
knowded’ge of the Government of India, that the Government of 
Eonifeiy issued a circular from the Central Government Press of 
Bombay, v.diich they broadcasted by the thousand, in which, in 
order to meet the boycott movement, they deprecated every Indian 
coininereial enterprise. I will quote but one sentence in regard to 
ba.ii.kii%. It says : “ British banking is the mains'fcay of our hanking' 
system in India. It provides wdde facilities and the strongest 
security. Wliat should people in this country ignore these secure 
concerns in favour of much less stable ones? ’’—meaning thereby 
Indian concerns. Is that the way the Government of India propose 
to advance the credit of India? In answer to that I would say that, 
when India is eutrusted with her o'wn finances and, when she knows 
that she "will have to borrow inone}" from outside countries, she 
will so inanage hei' finances that her credit wall be very greatly 
eiiiiaiiced . 

Lord Peel complained that none of the speakers who preceded him 
made any reference to the devoted services of Englishmen who had 
gone out to India in the difierent Services. There wns no occasion, 
to do so. We are always prepared to admit that Englishmen out 
there have certainly given of their best. At the same time the v 
will admit that India has rewarded their services on a scale in 
wliich no other country pa 5 ^s either its Civil Servants or its other 
Services. Again it iiiust not be forgotten that India pays to the 
tune of £4,000,000 annually in the way of pensions,, both, "civil and 
militaiy, to Europeans. 

What do yve ask for? As Mr. Jiimalii pointed out, w^e want to be 
masters in our o-Ym house. We do not ivant to rob our European, 
friends of their vested interests, but I Avould ask this Conference to 
remember that the vested interests 'were created by them when 
Indians had not the ghost of a chance to come in. Are v;e nskinu 
you io do miy more than wdiat you are doing iu your o-wn countryV 
Take the cii,i.eina industry. Because you disttovered that the .British, 
ciiicma film industry was not getting along as well as it ought tc- 
]^e doing, you imposed a quota. Then there was another case <-f 
an electrical coinpaiiY in regard to which yoti laid down by law ’ 
that the peinentage of sliares Britishers must be no k-.s,s 

than 51 per, cent., so that its control may rest wdili you. ' ' 



I liave exceeded my time, and I wild not say^ anything farther. 
All that I want to impress npon this Conference is that if I have 
been forced to make the remarks I have made, it is pist in answer 
to Lord Peel. I repeat that they are not made in a spirit of animus. 
I. have only placed before you actual facts. I sincerely trust that 
when we go hack with a constitution •which wdll help us politically 
and economically, we Indian and European niercliants will work 
together side by side for the advancement of India and England 
and, consequently, of the Empire. 

Sir AMiar Hydari: In vierv of the fact that most of my gro-iind 
has been covered hy the Princes on the Indian States’ Delegation, 

' I should not have taken any part of jmur time. Bepresenting, 
however, His Exalted Highiiek the Nizam, I feel I cannot sit sileii-t, 
but should express in a" few’ miiintes the view’ of the Hyderabad 
State, that we shall not in any wmy be lagging behind in giving 
such assistance and help as wdll bring about a form of government 
which w’sll satisfy Indian aspirations and which wall fnnction 
successfully under the difficult conditions that prevail in India 
to-day. I would merely ask the Delegates from British India, rvho 
have sli.owu;i sucIl strength of mind and patriotism in meeting here 
in face of so much opposition and contumely, to wmrk for a coiistitu- 
tioii •which w’ili ensure a Government, national in every sense but 
wdiich, by its stability, will endure, and not merely a constitution 
which will satisfy for the moment the iminstriictecl. In the same 
spirit do I ask the representatives of the British Parliament here 
to-day not to refuse a responsibility to a great Indian federal 
polity within the Em]:)ii'e. Infuse into it the elements that make 
for settled and orderly governineiit, for the preservation of the 
autonomy of the States, and, last but not least, for the adequate 
defence of our frontiers against external aggression. I can assure 
you that in such a case your countrymen, who have done so much 
for India in the past, wall have a w’elcome and an honoured place 
in the India of the future. 

I believe that God’s purpose can be read in history. I believe 
that it is not for uothing that this island set in the wmsterii seas 
lias secured domination over onr vast country and lias held it for 
IbU years. I believe that we arc now’ here to reap the harvest of 
iliese years of experience and discipline in a greater and more united 
India ■than our history has ever recorded. 

Sir Chimmilrd Setahad : You, Sir, and other memhers of the 
British Delegations must liave been struck with the unanimity wdih 
which the Delegates from. British India of all groups, of all com- 
nuinities and of all sections as well as the Indian Princes, have 
demainleu full .self-government for India. To the Indian Princes 
who have so patriotically stood hy us our obligations are due, and 
I have every hope that, when we sit clown to hammer out a federated 
constitution for India, the Indian Princes will therein ogcudv their 
right-M place. ■ . 


I eiitireh'- agree witli my irieiids Mr. and Mr. Fazl-ul- 

Hiici— -I am sorry tliey are not liere for tlie iaoiQ.eiit — tliat in an 3 r 
constitution wliicli yon frame tlie minority communities must be 
marie to feel tliat they are safe. I can assure the minority coiiimii- 
iiities that, so far as in us lies, the majority community will be able 
to ag-ree to such safegiiafds as 'will satisfy them. 

It has been said — I will not mention the name of Lord Peel : it 
has been mentioned so often before — -that we Delegates here haye 
not made sufficient acknowledgment of the yeiy good work clone by 
Engiaiid in India in the department of education and in various, 
other ways. To my mind it is profitless on the present occasion to 
go into those questions, because one mB,j well feel disposed to ask 
whether it is an achievement of which anyone can be proud that,, 
at the end of 150 years of British rule, the percentage of literates in 
British India is no m.ore than about 9 per cent., whereas you find 
that ill Indian. India, in progressive States li,ke Mysore, Baroda 
and Travaiicore, the percentage is very nearly 90 per cent. Can 
it also be said that in various other matters the . achievement has. 
been such as ccmiinends itself entirelj^ to usP It has been o:fficially 
recognised that ii!.any millions of human beings in, British India 
exist on insufficient food; they cannot afford more than one meal 
a day. I venture to say jmii will not find that condition of- affairs, 
ill Indian India. 

It has been said that jmii ought to go by easy stages, that you 
must not quicken the pace, that you must be satisfied for the present 
wit.h the sort of provincial aiitoiionij?' reported on by the Statutory 
Commission. 'When that was iiieiitioiied my friend Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapni interjected ‘‘ Bogus,” and I entirely agree with him in that 
description of the provincial a,utoiioiiiy described by the Statutory 
Commission. Can that provincial autonomy be described as a real, 
one under wdiicli you wdll have official Ministers? There wmuld still 
be a large portion of the budget noii-votable, and all the Services— 
recruitment, discipline, and so on — -would still be in the hands of. 
the Secretary of State. If you call that provincial autonomy you 
may, but I do not call it ge.ii-uine or real provincial autonomy at all. 
Those who say “ Go slowly; do not quicken the pace ” are like 
some parents, who will never realise that the ward is no longer a 
ward but has now become a self-determining adult. Those j>arents. 
and those politicians who ta.ke that view are sadly mistaken. The 
ward, -who has now become a self-determining adult, is determined 
to have his -way, to come into his own, to have the management of 
lii-s own estate in his own hands. It does not do for the guardian to 
say “ If I hand over your inheritance to you, you may mismanage 
it, you may niaiiage it inefficiently, and you -w-ill eomm-it mistakes.” 
Mr; Prime Minister, -v^e are perfectly conscious that we may commit 
mistakes and that lor some t'mie our administration may be com- 
pii.rativety inefficient, biit we are deterini.nef] to go through tluit 
stage, for w^e want to come into our own. "We may not manage 
filings as efficiently as you are doing* now, Imt it is our affair and we 
want to be allowed to nianage it ourselves. 
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f.t lias been said that if j^on take a. constitution from liere, a full 
Jeiiitajratic government, tlie moment tliat is given, power will be 
from jmn, tlie Delegates wbo come here, by the _people 
wiiu j.Live recently created all tlie trouble in India. I will not 
repeat the answer given very efectively to that suggestion by my 
friend Mr. Sastri. You have to make up your minds what yon will 
do, and I beseech the British Delegations to think of the aiteruatives 
before them and to choose wisely. Y'oii can satisfy Indian aspira- 
tions and give power to India in her own affairs, and then, as sure as 
fate, those people whom you call irresponsible at present, who are 
now creating ail the trouble in India, will be the first to come in and 
work that constitution in an ordered manner. On the other hand, 
if you do not do that, you can make up your minds— I do not say 
this as a threat, but with all gravity and with all the emphasis I 
can command — that the future is very black indeed both for India 
and England. If you do not grant now -what India wants, the 
position will be this: you will have to enter into a long-drawm 
struggle, increasing every day. You may put down disorder; 
you are hound to put it down, and you will do so ; but at every 
stage it will, sooner or later, again break forth with increased 
vigour, and you_ cannot mile 320 million people continuously hy 
force and hy military power. 

I trust, therefore, you will make a wise choice. You can make 
India discontented, which will mean ruination for her and may 
mean ruination to England, or you can make now a contented India 
W'hieh will be the brightest jewel in the Empire and its greate.st 
glory, and which will enhance the reputation of the Empire which, 
wdth all its faults, has excited not only the .admiration, but even 
tlurenvy of the rest of the world. 



, THE GENERAL DIS€IJSS^ON~~{■co/^^m^^e^^). 

Plenary Session^ 21st NoTemberj, 1930. 

Maja Slier Miihaminad Khan; Before I begin my speeck I 
welcome tlie ruling of tlie Ciiairman tbat tliere sliould be a time- 
limit of ten minutes, because, as a soldier, I am a man of action, 
not of words. 

Mr. Prime Minister, as tlie representative of tbe Arinw, and 
tlierefore of tlie classes from wliicii it is drawn, my first and foremost 
diitr- is to assure you of our steadfast loyalty and unsliakable devo- 
tion to His Imperial Majest_y the King-Emperor and Ms TJirone. 
We are tlins ever read}' to uphold the cause of the British Commori- 
vrealtb of which India forms an integral part. It is not vdthout 
considerable diffidence that I have risen to address this gathering, 
wdiereiii is collected together the intellect, the character and the 
experience of India and Cli-eat Britain. I am, and have been, a 
soldier, content to serve in the Army to the best of my humble and 
limited capacity, taking piide in the performance of those routine 
duties winch, however monotonous they may appear to civilians, are 
the foundations of true discipline and, through discipline, of 
cliaracter. I believe, Sir, that the great and noble contribution 
which the Army can make, and lias made in the past, to the solution 
of India’s problems is the building up of a strong, self-reliant, 
vigorous and self-defendeiit Indian nation, cemented liy those bonds 
of comradeship, professional jiride and military discipline -which the 
people of India have always displayed in the hour of greatest glory. 

I am a stranger to politics, ignorant alike of the niceties and 
subtleties of parliamentary caucus, indifferent to the arts of the 
demagogue, and impervious to the appeals of self-advertisenient.' 
My life has been spent on the battlefields, on the snow’y peaks of 
Asia Minor and the fertile valley of the Nile, and on. the rocks of 
the Frontier, where Sir Abdul Qaiyum owns the land. China, lraq_, 
Turkey, Egypt and India have been the chief theatres where the 
regiment, to which I have the honour to belong, has fought. I 
went through the ordeal of the world-wide -vmr, supremely confident 
of the justice of our cause, and determined to fight for those prin- 
ciples which were so gloriously viudicated on many a battlefield 
throughout Europe arid Asia. Even now, I can picture to myself 
■the scene. I can recall the field which seemed covered wd.th poppies 
and call to memory the heroic deeds of thousands of my comrades in 
arms Who laid down their lives with a smile of supreme satisfaction 
and cheerfully obeyed the call of duty on the inhospitable rocks 
and inaccessible creeks of the Frontier. While the politiciaus 
are busy discitssiiig forms, modes and aspects of the co:ustitiition, 
while 'they are busy wdth the permutation and combination of 
policies, programmes and principles, we martial races of India 
guard the Frontier from the incessant raids of the stranger. Ht is 
the Army wdiich acts as a buWark against the limitless ambitions 
and boundless greed, not only of the Trans-border Frontier people, 
but also of foreign powers." The long coast-line of Madras and 



Bombay is protected by tbe might of the British Havy. K the 
British ships are withdrawn, eyen for a day, the teeming millions 
of Madras and Bombay wonld be exposed to the fury of powers 
which I need not mention. 

I have deemed it necessary to state these facts, as they are 
consistently ignored by the framers of constitutions. I belong to 
a coiiirn unity which has given a splendid account of itself in the 
past. Its achievement in the domain of art, cnltxire, learning and 
sciei).ce are engraved in the hearts of those countless millions in 
India who carry on the great tradition of our anscestors. As monu- 
ments, the record of its achievements is embodied in those great 
institutions which have stood the test of time and are now the 
foundation of modern India. The Punjab, the Province to which 
I have the honour to belong, was ruled by the Sliislinis for seven 
centuries, aud though it was occupied by Eaujit Singh and his 
army for the brief space of thirty years, it is, and must remain, 
the centre of Muslim acthdty in India, . 

It is tlie focus of Muslim endeavour, Muslim energy, and Muslim 
capacitY for a practical, orderly and harmonious life. Wot only 
has my Province made great sstrides in education, hut also there has. 
been a renaissance in the rural and urban parts of the Province, 
and I am not exaggerating when I say that modern Punjab has 
risen, like Plirmiix, fi'om its ashes, and is showing all the vitality 
ami vigour of a martial Province. The Punjab is the shield, 
.-oca (head and sword-hand of India, and it has won this proud 
iilh', Isy its association : -with the flower of the British Army in 
eTcry cam])aigii in Asia. I am sure' that our most popular 
iTOverno?'. Sir Malordm Hailey, who is fortunately here ' present, 
will agj'ee vvith me. It was the Punjabi soldier, with hisAiinple 
life and sturdy spirit, who saved. India during the confusion and 
urucliT of ike Miv 
inio the rich and 

a kill, rendered services which are ] 

of :h'iiid! i-ndii Citur i/! letters of g’old. At 
I’/ar i]!.‘ i-mijab liad almut one hundred 
rauks m tf.e .Vrjtiy. At; ike close of the Vvi 
million bad served wdtli the Colours. The ui 
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Ihe achievemont oi the Punjab wa.s indeed remarkable. 
Even before the Vv"ar the Punjab 'had a name familiar in the 
militavy annals of the Empire. But during the 'War slie Ijec-nne 
a bouseliold word, ^iiot only on account of the Jiumber of men 
from the Punjab w'ho joined the Colours, but also ou account of 
the splejidid fighting cjualities they diR].>laYed in many a 
campaign.” ' ' * " 

The Muliammadan community supplied more than half the 
numlu'r of lummits raised during* the four years of w-ar. Xu fact 
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two Muslim districts of Bawalpindi and Jlieliim, out of a total 
jiiale popniatioii of a quarter of a million, sent nearly thirty 
tlioiisaiid men with the Colours during the last j’-ear of the war. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have supplied, these figures, not in a spirit 
of vaingloiy or self-praise. I have clone so because I feel there is a 
possibility of our losing sight of the fundamental fact that the 
government is a government of men, and a constitution cannot be 
manufactured to order. It must be adapted to the capacities, 
tradition and environment of each country. I have no desire to 
discuss the political problems which confront you ; I do not -wish to 
enlarge on either the necessity or the difficulty of Dominion Status. 
My point is that our entire scheme of constitution would be a com- 
plete failure unless we make adequate provision for the Indian 
Ar.my. If India wants to be a .mistress in her own household, if .she 
is keen on acc|iiiring a status which will ensure her equality with the 
Dominions, the problems of the A'cmy must be faced by her with 
couraiige and candour. The position now is that the number of 
Indians who have received commissions in His Majesty’s Forces is 
alarmingly low. The one principle which must be kept permanently 
in view is that there should be no duality in the Army. The 
Government has propounded a scheme of duality in the Central 
Government; the Indian Statutory Commission has devised a still 
more complicated and impractical scheme. They recommend, the 
maintenance of an Imperial Army and Dominion A.rm5^ In my 
hnmble opinion duality in the Army will disorganise the whole 
machinery of the Army Department. It will produce constant 
friction, breed innumerable troubles, and lead to extravagance and 
even chaos. The Army in India must be one and indivisible. ’ 

Having stated this basic principle, let me deal with some of 
its i.mplicatioiis. If India achieves a federal Government, and 
I cannot conceive any other form of Government in such a vast 
country, she will have a national Army, setting the highest stand- 
ards, organising the resources of men and materials and focussing 
lier needs tlirongli tlie biiimiiig’ up of an eiflicient and striking 
fighting machine. The national Army must, hoAvever, be supple- 
mented by citizen militia or military police maintained by each 
federal Province of British India. The powers of the national 
Army over the citizen militia will be varied. There must be co- 
ordination of supervision and control. I cannot contemplate the 
possibility of a citizen militia of each province acting independently 
of others or of the national Army. This would produce chaos and 
disorder. As British Indian States gain in experience, this control 
might be relaxed to some extent. 'Whilst it is essential that the 
'individuality and freedom of the citizen militia of each Province 
should be maintained intact, it is no less essential that there should 
be supervision by, and co-ordination with, the nationah Army. The 
national Army must be under a Council, consisting of the Viceroy, 
Commander-in-Ghief and other members of specialised experience, 
mid must he free from, the ehh and flow of Assembly -politics. This 
is my conception of the part which the Army will play in the 
■centre as well as in the Provinces of .federal India. 



This hriiig’S me to another problem^ wliicii the; BoiiEd TaMe’ 
Conferen.ce will have to discuss. One aspect of this is the provision 
o.f. officers for the Indian Army. I am convinced that excellent, 
mcstei'ial exists in India for officers and that if opportunities rrere 
nrovided for Indians, the requisite nimiher of officers would have 
been forthcoming in large numbers. It must be admitted that the 
methods adopted hitherto for the supply of officers have not been 
siiti.sfacto-ry. I need not go into details, as these problems were 
di-if-tissed exhaustively by the Sandhurst Committee. I am strongly 
of the opinion that an Indian Sandhurst should be created, and 
that the number of commissions to be given to Indians should be 
rapidly increased. It is obvious that the rate of advance will 
depend upon numerous factors, and I am not going to lay down 
here the miriimum, number of years during which the Indian Army 
should be Indianiaed.” Again, under zeal for Indianisation, we 
must not overlook the important fact that not all parts of India 
can produce recruits in sufficient nu.nibers. Whatever the theorists 
may say , about the absence of noii-martial races in India, the 
palpable and vivid realization of the fundamental facts of history 
and physical geography, environment and climate, must be kept 
permanently in view. There are some parts of India where recruits 
of the ihhuisite stamp can be raised. There- are other parts where 
the ab.sence of 'martial tradition, the inclemencies of climate and 
the nature of environment and occupation, render efficient service 
impossible. If the Army of Hew India is to be efficient, it 'nmst 
con fain the floicer of its manhood, the cream of society. It must 
eon lain men who are determined and prepared to die, and not logi- 
Claris to wliom mere physical a'iistractions make greater appeal than 
s<did realities. Hence the martial races, and the martial .Provinces 
must 1)0 .specially utilised for the pm'pose. This .seems to me xo be 
an iiidis]ieii.sable prolimi'iiary io any .successful ex])erimeiit in the 
iieccssary uaiionoJ Army. 

: T have not dis(.iussed the (piestioii of internal orgaiiizatioii of the' 
Army, nor have I dealt with tlie iiuniei'ous othei* problems which 
arhe ouii of tlm subjecis whicJi. i liave sketcln'd. it i.s iinneces.-cur-' 
for .me io <io so, as I tliiiik it will Lt' .found that a Committee o'f 
Defence, whieli this Conferonco should esiablJsh, will be the nropei 
body lor the purpose. Such a Committee seems to me to * be 
obsiduiely ueraissaTv, as tlie sti’iirture of nur fonsLiluiio]! will ti,.' 
shaky and very uiisoutul until it is based oii a lUTictical and efficien-: 
system, irf a national Arniv from the common Afotherlaa-i. 

Mr. fJhinlainani : Mr. Prime Ministej-, a.s a humltle niemlter of 
the Delegation from British Itulia, and as almo.st the last speaker 
from among it«i ranks, I deem it my duty and privilege to expres.s 
"tiiT proloutid and respectful a[)preci;'('tioii of the valuable contribution 
wiiicdi their .Uighiiesses the itnling I’riiices have made to the success 
of these deliberations. In the "future India—a united nreatev 
Iiulia~-the j)art which the Princes have to plav will be even more 
iinporhuit than that which has already fallen to their lot; and. 
speaking as a Hindu with the traditional reverence of my race foj. ■ 


:.-al'.VL-S 5 I express tlie coxiideiit hope that in them federated India 
:svili find the best of friends, philosophers and guides. 

x^ext, I ask your permission to express my appreciation of the 
patient endurance and courtesy with which the members of the' 
British Delegations have listened without a word of interruption to 
many an unpalatable truth which has been driven home to their 
minds by the speakers from my country. This spirit of discipline, 
which is but one of the many traits of British character of which 
I am a profound admirer, conveys to us its own lesson, and T trust 
I shall have the good fortune, as previous speakers have had, of 
being given an equally patient hearing for a few minutes. 

I am not in the least disturbed by the speech of our ex-Secretray 
of State, Lord Peel. I read long years ago that the British Tory 
'has a habit of being the most vehement in his protestations just on 

the point of surrendering a hopelessly untenable position. Sir, the 

accents of Lord Peel u’-ere mildness itself compared with the strident 
utterances of some of his colleagues in his Party, and if I "were he 
I sliould sliiidfler to think of what reception would be accorded to 
me by the Churchills and the Beaverbrooks of the Party. I hope, 
Sir, that history will repeat itself, and that the Party of which Lord 
Peel is a shining ornament will not be slow to profit by the example 
of the greatest Tory leader of the last century, Mr. Disraeli, and 
that just as he stole the garments of the Liberal Party ajid intro- 
duced the Peforin Bill in 1867, so it will be with Lord PeePs Party 
and that, if the opportunity falls to them, they will not be slow to 
take advantage of the spade work that jj'our Party is now doing in 
order to confer upon India the gift of self-government. Lord Peel, 

■ as the bearer of a great and historic name, may also profit by the 
example of liis great ancestor, who had no hesitation in giving up 
Protection and repealing the Corn Laws, that the oneat-grandson 
will have no liesitation in realising that to obstruct, the political 
advance of India is to stand by a lost cause, and that he will be wise 
in liis day if he will join our ranks and will help us in our advanc'e. 

But one word I shall permit myself to say with regard to his 
aliheLU'iitions on commercial monopolies and the conditions by wldcii 
nulustiia.l and commercial advance is guided. As he evidenth’' 
fuifiks tha.!'. there is no injustice or ine<[uality operatiug against 
.[ndiaus, I desire with all respect to make a present to him of this 
ucK.tk, the life of the greatest of India’s great industrial caqitains, 
f. A. Ta.ta, by an Englishman, Mr. P. 11. Harris. If lie goe?,; 
•through this book I am sure he will see from many illustrations, 
cited ;with a wealth of detail, that there is jnsiification fen* tlie 
complaints which we utter. 

At the coinmeiicement of our proceedings I was by no means 
sure whether Lord B-eadiiig had come to pray (u- to curse, and after 
listening to his speech of yesterday I am still left in doubt as io 
lyhat attitude he is going to adopt when the stage comes for conci'ete 
proposals. But, Sir, true to the rlefinition of Liberalism, Lord 
Heading has not stood still during' the days that have elapsed simae 
his return from India. He confessed r'esterday that he was respon- 
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sible for a certain utterance in the Legislative Assembly some years 
^igo, when it was sought to explain that responsible government 
was different from and less than Dominion Status and the latter 
had never been promised to us. He made a confession yesterday 
which was gratifying to us, and I hope that, as he claimed to be an 
inheritor of the great traditions of Liberalism, he will care more for 
the Liberalism of the greatest of Liberals this or any other country 
has known, Mr. Gladstone, than for the Liberalism of his colleague, 
Sir John Simon. Mr. Gladstone stated a proposition and enunciated 
a principle, which I respectfully beg to bring to the notice of Lord 
Beading. He said ; ■ ^ 

It is one of the uniform and unfailing rules that guide 
hiiinan judgment, if not at the moment, yet of history, that 
when a long relation has. existed between a nation of superior 
strengtli and one of inferior strength, and that relation lias 
gone wrong, the responsibility for the guilt rests upon the 
strong rather than upon the weak.” 

Again, and to this I invite his particular attention : 

I hold,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that the capital agent in 
determining finally the question whether our power in India 
is or is not to continue will he the will of the 240 millions of 
people who inhabit India. The question who shall have 
supreme rule in India is, by the laws of right, an Indian ques- 
tion and those laws of right are from day to day growing into 
laws of fact. Our title to be there depends on a first condition, 
that our going there is profitable to the Indian nation, and on a 
second condition, that we can make them see and understand 
it to be profitable.” 

This, Sir, is the true, and should be the guiding, principle, and 
not the latter day imperialistic doctrine which seeks to use what are 
called coloured peoples as the foot-stool, upon which the colourless, 
people might build their prosperity and power and rise to fame. 

Sir, it is a great privilege and advantage that this historic Con- 
ference has for its President no less a man than yourself, the first 
subject of the Crown, the holder of the greatest office in the British 
Empire. We Indians have many reasons to be grateful to you. 
Early in your public life you show-ed an interest in India and a 
concern for her welfare and progress which led to your visit to my 
countr}’' and the subsequent publication of the book called The 
Aw'ukening of India.” Your sympathy was so pronounced that 
the IndiaiL National Congress invited you to fill the office of its 
President in the year 1911, and you expressed your readiness to 
accept that position hut for domestic political circiimvstances, which, 
rendei’od it impossihle for yoxi to go. Three years later you shoveed, 
when. tLe war broke out, that in you there w-as not the so-called 
pro.fessional politician, a soldier of fortune, hut one who had. the 
cnarage of couTiciion and was fearless of unpopularity. Eive years 
after that you made gift to my country, a gift which I find to lie 
of particular value. Hei'e is that. gift. It is a constant friend of 
mine, because whenever I, in the exercise of my vocation as an 



Indian editor, feel induced to pajr compliments to tlie CTOverniiient 
of India, I find them in “ The Goveriimeiit of India,” hy J. Ilamsay 
MacDonald, in which there is plenty of amiiiimition with which to 
make attacJcs on that (xoveriiment. In the preface to jmiir book 
I read : “ India’s needs cannot be met by an adjustment here and 
an adjustment there. They have to be viewed in their wdde ow’^eep.” 
In 1928, presiding at the British Commonwealth Labour Coiiference 
ill London yon said : “ I hope that wntliiii a period of months rather 
than years there will be a new Doiiiinioii added to the Common- 
wealth of our nations, a Dorniiiioii of another race, a Dominion that 
will find self-respect as an equal vwitliin the British Comrnoiiwealtli. 
I refer to India.” And your Party, in 1929, on the eve of the 
election,, said — and this is what your Party is committed to — the 
Labour Party believed in the right of the Indian people to self- 
g-overninent and self-determination, and the policy of the Labour 
Q-overiimeiit would be one of coiitiiiuoiis co-operation wntli them 
with the object of establishing' India at the earliest possible inoiiieiit, 
and by her consent, as an equal pa,rtner w-ith the other members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

vSir, I trust that this Conference, unique and unprecedented in 
many ways, will propose a measure that will establish' a lasting 
friendship between our two great nations. It is no good following 
Lord Bosebery and writing efficiency on a clean slate. Efficiency 
■of admiiiistratioii which does not lead to the prosperity, content- 
:iiieiit and happiness of the people has no meaning and no reality. 
.After nearly a century and a half of British bureaucratic rule in 
India illiteracy is still the badge of the tribe. There is poverty 
which a former Secretary of State the Duke of Argyll, described 
as pjoverty worse than any that could be witnessed anywhere in 
Europe, and there is communal tension, there is incapacity for 
military defence. Eor all these things it is British, policy and the 
biireaiicratic system of government which are responsible. No 
longer should the Government of India be maintained as what it 
has been called — a despotism of despatch boxes tempered by the 
occasional loss of keys. No longer should red tape be King and 
sealing' wax Minister. The Government of India can be a reality 
in the interests of the people of India when that Government is 
carried on by the representatives of those people, and not by others 
who may claim to be father,, mother and guardian, all rolled into 
one, of the uneducated masses. 

If this Conference does not lead to the fruition of India’s most 
legitimate hopes and aspirations, I sivndder to lliiuk of the future. 
The present system of government stands discredited; tliere is 
definitely an end of peace in India on the basis of the present system. 
A system which can be maintained onlj’- by casting into gaol two 
such, noble beings as Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan 
M'alaviya is a doomed sj^-stem. I hope tli.at statesmanship — ^^vliicli 
lias been described as the foresight of common sense — will recognise 
tlie 'wdsdom of avoiding a crisis and of solving- this problem in a 
friendly spirit. As in the city that has adopted me, Allahabad — 
pardon" me, Sir, it is the best city in India — the two sacred rivers, 



tl'ie Cxaii^'es and tlie Jiimiia, coalesce and flow as one stream, so too,.. 
I liope, will tlie, Britisli and tire Indians, eacli making tlieir contri- 
bution to tlie progress of liumaiiitj, join in bringing about material 
prosperity and moral eleyatioii for tlie benefit, not only of tliem- 
selyes, but of tlie entire liuniaii race. 

Mr. Jadhav : I have to tliaiik you, Sir, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to address this Conference this nioriiing. Had I been serving 
on the principal Committee, which is going to be formed at tlie 
eiid of this session, I should not have troubled you to give me a few 
minutes; but, not being attached as a tail to a,.ny group, I was left 
in the Inrcli and had to claim justice at your hands. 

I represent here the Southern portion of the Bombay Presidency 
iion-Brahmins. They number about ten inillions. I am. also an 
acc.r-edited representative of the great Maliratta coiiimuiiity. The 
Ma]ira,tta ooiiimnnity is well known for i.t8 past history, , a.nd its 
militai'V pi'owess was exhibited as as in the last war. I need 

not take up inucli of the time of the Conference in detailing- the 
facta concerning' or describing- the achievements of my race; suffice 
it to say that word for word the description given by my gallant 
friend from the Punjab, the Ihaja of Domeli, will apply to the race 
to which I have the lionoui' to belong. The Malirattas, as is well 
known, have been loyal and have kept themselves aloof from the 
activities of The Ooiigress,; ' In the iion.-co-operation agitation of 
1921 they kept themselves apart and did not participate, to a.i;iy 
extent,; in the troubles that were caused by, it. , In order to show, 
their loyalty to the House of .Windsor they mustered about 25,000' 
. strong , ill the city , of Poona to welcome His Royal Highness 
the .Prince, of Wales, largely as , a result of the , exertions , of twm 
Mahratta Princes, the late Maharajas of Kolhapur and G-walior, 
They gave a direct challenge to the success of the non-co-operation 
iiiove:nient at tliat time. But times have c]ia,iig-ed and minds have 
cha'nged. l)iir:i;ag' the shoi't space of eight oi' nine years tliei-e lias 
been a great change in the mentality of the Mahratta people, o,n.d 
,tlie second adventure of Mahatma (xandhi has met wdth a good deal 
(sf success. The Mahratta jicasantry has fallen under the spell of 
nori-cO“Ope)‘oiion, os is evidenced by the big- gatherings of 10,000, 
10,000, 2f),000, and sometimes even 30,000 people, wdio go out into 
tlie forests to commit wluit is tecli.iiically called “ forest satya- 
graha.” As the responsible Minister in charge of the forests of the 
Bombay Presidency, I liu«l from day to day to hear and go tliroiig-h 
repoi'ts, to see wliat was g:oiug on in the Presidency, and I was really 
eur[>risod to see th-at the imagination of the people had been: caiiglit 
to such an extent hr tlie teaching, s of that v^iry ami small BariniaV 
who was despised a few years before. 

What is the secret of Maiiatnia Gandhi’s succ8s.s? He has 
awakeiual the senc.e of self-respect among the people, and everywhere- 
now the ci'v is “ We must he .mastens in our own house.” That is 
a very gi-eat acliievement indeed, but at the same time let mo a.ssure 
you, that, as every one of my Indian .friends know, the whole Indian 
nation i.s thoroughly loyal to the Throne. Although we all Hindus 
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and Miissalinans and wliateyer we inaj^ call oiirselTes — want to be 
masters in oiir own bouse, tliere is no tbongbt of disloyalty. We 
do not want to separate from the British Empire ; we want to live 
within it, and even in these days of unrest, if any member of the 
Royal Family will come to India, I am quite sure that not only the 
Mussalmans hut the Mahrattas and other Hindus from every Pro- 
vince will show their loyaltj' and tlieii’ love for the Empire, under 
which, they have enjoyed so many benefits. We are generally a law- 
abiding people, and although during these forest satyagrahas some 
little damage is done, it is done, not with any object of private 
gain or private profit, but simply to show that the people are 
protesting against a system which is grinding them down. 

The Goveriinieiit of Bombay have recognised these aspirations 
of the people. They could not support the recommendations made 
by the Simon Commission — and who in India has accepted those 
recornmeiidatioiia ? They have been looked upon as very reactionary, 
and many peo] 3 le have even refused to look at them. The Goverii- 
ment of Bombay have, in their Despatch, shown what should be the 
future constitution of India, and in this I am veiy glad, to say tlie" 
Government have recognised that India should be given some 
amount of self-respect by bestowing upon her the power to have 
a partial niasteiy in her- own house. . The Government have 
recommended certain reservations and certain safeguards, but 
respo.iisibility at tlie Centre hovS been advocated, and that I bring 
to the notice of this Conference, for it is a very important thing, 
A iiiiinbei' 0.1; people say there should be provi;ticial autonomy oiihp 
and. that there need not be any advance at the Centre. Provincial 
autonomy, as it is called, is our due. We have worked the Montagii- 
C.lielmsfo:rd Il0fo.rins and the ' dyarchic syste:m., and I inaj assure 
this Coiiierence that the responsible Ministers who took part in 
its admiiiistratioii will not look at Dyarchy again. Dyarchy lias 
been condemned a.D.d complete .pievincial autonomy must be given 
■at this time, or else the system will . not woi'.k. Much has been 
said about the reservation of Law . and Order. I do not myself 
see any difiiculty there. The Hindus and the Muslims do form 
one people. We have lived together in perfect amity and confi.de.i:Lce' 
ill each other. In. the, Bombay Council my Party and the Miissal- 
mans have wo:rked together with almost one mind, I am Cjuite 
sure that, when provincial autonomy comes, if Sir Ghulain. Hiis.saiii 
Hidayatullah were made Minister in charge of Law and Order, 
no Hindu would ever entertain any fear. With pardonable pride- 
I may say, Sir, that if I am put in charge of that o.fiiee of responsi- 
bility my Muhammadan friends will always trust me. Difficulties 
in our domestic affairs can be settled. We Imvo settled them before, 
and we shadl settle them now.. In. the Army Hindn-Muhammadan 
questions never arise. MTren fighting shoulder to shoulder the 
Hindu is proud to trust a Muhammadan and the Muhammadan to 
trust a Hindu. When a regiment contaiiis some H:!.ndii and some 
kfulia.mmadan companies, the Hindus take part in Muslim .feslivals 
and the Muhammadans join the Hindus in ilieir sorrows and sliare 
in their joys. 
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I slioiilxl like to say a few words about tbe new India that is 
takimr sliape. Tlie youths of the country are taking’ the movement 
ill their own hands. People, looking on the surface ^oiily, may 
think that their activities are mostly political, but that is not true. 
The yoiiiig’er generation is realising* that, for the sake of the unity 
of Iiidia, differences of caste and creed and race ought to disappear. 
Whatever differences there may be between the older people, I am 
quite sure that their children will come together as friends and 
brothers. The next generation is going to be something cpiite 
different, 

I have to say something also about the Army, but as time is 
limited I need not say much. A few*’ weeks ago I had a talk with a 
British General and I discussed with him the scheme which is at 
present in operation as a step in Indianisation. The General agreed 
with m.e that the present scheme was not satisfactory. He said that 
under that scheme Indian officers w'ould hardly get any training in 
responsibility. I asked him what he would recommend, and he said 
that it would be much better if young officers were made lieutenants 
hn some of the Indian regiments,, and then these young officers 
from Sandhurst and other military colleges could be put under them. 
Then it would be easy for tliem to get military knowledge and to 
imbibe military traditions more quickly than under the present 
system. I am very obliged to H.M. The Maharaja of Patiala for 
offering help in exactly the same direction. 

I was very agreeably surprised to hear from the speeches of the 
Princes that they are eager to come within the federation. I had 
not expected that that time would come so qiiickl^u I had expected 
that the Indian Princes would like to form their own confederation 
and then to come into the general scheme after some years of 
experience. If they are already eager to join the general Federation 
I -would not like to stand in their way, although I think that perhaps 
it would be better for the Indian Princes to develop their o-wn 
Indian Chamber of Princes, bj^ forming a Federation of their owm, 
and taking up certain problems in which the Eajas and Maharajas 
are interested, and in this way build up a tradition of their own, 
while allowing British India to develop) along its own lines. Tlie 
development of British India has been all along on the line of a 
iinitary system of government. Devolution is doing its part 
gradually, and when the provinces are properly developed there 
will be a tirae — I am sure this will be very sJiort — when Britisli 
India and Indian India will be united. We shall then bo able to 
show that ihe spirit of amity and friendship that has pervaded 
tliis Couference 1ms secure foundations, that India is an iiulivisible 
•Vv'ltole aj,ul is determined to he a Nation, determined to take lier 
rightful palace among the comity of nations. 

Colonel H as lean : Sir, yesterday yon expressed tlm hope that we 
should he able to finish our proceedings to-day by noon. It is now 
twenty minutes past eleven, you have still got to sum up, and you 
must Imve nuicdi more time to sum up — and are entitled to have 
ii----than any member of any Delegation. I must not encroaeffi on 
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your time and I sliall try not to do so. This Conference, if it lias- 
not already formerly done so, will appoint a Conimittte to consider 
and recoiiiinend tlie principles on wKicli tlie future Government of 
India siiould rest. That Conmiittee will report and this Coni'ereiice 
will examine the suitability of its recoinnieiidations. For this 
reason any expression of views at this stage as to how the future 
should be ordered appears to me to prejudice the issue or to he 
at best siiperfl lions. Yet by the will of this Conference, the- 
opportunity for a general discussion has been extended from (]a 3 vtO’ 
day and from hour to hour. I take it, Sir, that the object of the 
general discussion is to bring about a comprehensive attitude of 
mind in this Conference — an attitude of mind which will result 
from eveiy meiiiber of this . Conference becoming acquainted with 
the different points of vievv, to the end that the final conclusions of 
this Conference may be in consonance wi.th the general wish and 
related to the powerful factors wdiich constitute the complex 
problem with which India and England are to-day confronted. 

May I, with jmur permission, trace for a moment the genesis of 
this Conference to a point of time anterior to Sir John Simon’s 
reconmieiidation, and concurrently express mj view of the reasons 
which invest this Conference wdth such tremendous importance. 
The conditions which led to the Government of India Act of 1919,. 
I submit, had already come into existence forty-five years before, 
and so it was that in 1885 the foundation was laid of the Indian 
National Congress at the instance of no less a person than Lord 
Dufferin, then Viceroj?- of India. The conditions which led to the 
lieforms of 1919 had also been so created. By the Governineiit of 
India Act of 1919 it was provided that, after the Beforiiis had been 
ill operation for ten years, an enquiry would be held in regard to- 
certain specified issues. When England made this provision, it 
conscioiislv desired to review the result of the big experiment it 
was launching. But subconscionsly, I submit, bj" that very 
provision it brought on record the fact that the experiment it was 
trying, bold though it was, did not cover all the factors of the 
problem wdiicli it had set out to solve. In the inner consciousueas 
of England there was the feeling that the Act of 1919 had. ig.norcd 
the existence of the Indian States. This phase of the problem has 
obtruded itself since on the attention both, of the British Government 
and of the people of British India. But I must pass on io the 
o].)erations of the Act of 1919 and show how the existing unhappy 
conditions in India are the consequence of that Act. I.n British 
India that Act created an appetite w^hich grew, and has grown In" 
what it fed on. Sir, it has been remarked that the present comlb sons 
ill India constitute a problem of British India. I beg to submit 
that the problem of British India is also the problem of the Indian 
States, because the conditions that have arisen in India are every 
day ill a greater measure affecting the Indian States. It has been 
said that the problem of India is a racial problem. It may or may 
not be so. I believe that it is so to a considerable extent on account 
of the relative position of the Englishman and the Indian i.n .India. 
Whether that position has existed by design, or in consequence of 



the GoYernmeat of India, or in spite of it, is not the ^ it 

lias existed is a fact. Let every Englishman sepch_his heart_ and 
find an answer to the question, how^ he would ieel if the posikoii 
were reversed, if in his home in England his position became some- 
thing like what the position of the Indian is in his 
But "whether fimdanientally the prohleni is a 
not, is it not in a deeper sense a human problem.^ i co 
it is any matter forwronder that every Indian— Prince or peasain— 
skmld/in conseonence of the conditions which have prevailed lor 
certainlv a period of 60 years counting back to Ip lb 
strongd/, that he might he saved from his friends. I siiomit, 
tlierefore, that the problem of India may be viewed as a probiem oi 
luuiiaii nature, and let no doctrinaire considerations obscure the 
view. 

I promised to explain how the present position in India is due to 
tlie Beforms of 1919. I do not propose to review the iegisia.ion ol 
the last ten years to illustrate how that legislation has adversely 
affected the rights of the States in many ways, or how it has given 
rise to the feeling in British India that measures can be earned, 
which the country feels are opposed to its interests. 1 siiaii clioobe, 
only one esamule. Take the fixation of the exchange ratio at 
l.n 6d. It was a measure which wm.s carried. ^ I need not leoali lie _ 
well-known circumstances in which it was carried. It a measure 
which affected British India and the States alike. India may ivell 
wonder how a measure, to which there was such strong’ and dee_p- 
rooted opposition, could he carried against the wdshes of the 
eoimtry. In any case the States did not even have the opportunity 
of expressing in any proper sphere — and such a sphere does not 
even exist to-clay — and of joining the chorus of disapproval ag'ainst 
that measure. It may therefore be said to the credit of the Reioriiis 
of 1919 and the Government of India xict_of that year iliat tlmy 
have served the very useful purpose of ena.bling India, British. India 
and the States, to determine what radical changes are necessary in 
her constitution for the safeguard of her vital interests.^ This one 
illustration alone should suffice to explain, firstly, British India’s 
cry for the transfer of responsibility at the Centre and, secondly, 
the anxiety of tiie States that, in matters -which affect tliem and 
British India in common, they should have an effective voice in the 
fra-i-rring uiul execution of policies. 

Surprise has been expressed in various quarters that the States 
have slio'vvn a readiness to federate with British India, e'ven ilmugn. 
mitil file ofher day, they aBvays maintained that they and British 
Tiulia miihially should have no concern with each o-fner. Tliis 
srn'Y'rise is to me truly amazing. Is the attitude of the States riot 
lho direct logical consecpieiiee of the Reforms of 1919 and the 
a-!te-i-ma1h of those Re-forms? 

lYbilc oil tbia ]Mjint I should like to offer tvvo further obsorva- 
-S'ious. The first is, as I have said, that the conditions in Bn-tish 
India no longer constitute the problem of British India alone; -they 
"‘onsiliiiie as much the problem of the States. The other is that, i 




^tlie States wliole-heartedl}'’ support tlie demands of Britisli India, if 
tliey desire to unite witli Britisli India in a Federation wliicli will 
rest upon tlieir vital and fundamental lig’bts being- recognised, tliey 
nio so, not to gaiii any exclusive advantage for tliemselves, lint wi.tli 
the object of .keeping tlie Empire whole and entire. Tliey do so out 
oi tlieir l(,.:y;,dty to tlie King-Emperor. They are once again .doing- for 
England wiivt they did in .1857, 3ia,raely, coming to E.ri 54 -laiid'’s 
I’esciie. In just that lies the true inwardness of the attitude which 
.the States are taking to-da}'. .Tlie^^ are desirous of restoring peace 
:.aiicl coiiteiitmeiit to tlieir imhappy coimtry and of rehabilitating 
tlie lio.noiir of England in I.iidia. If the nuilnri' form of goverii- 
meiit i'‘eniaiii,s, I doubt very imicli if Engluiul will feel the confi- 
dence to concede to India all that India is aski/iu. If the States 
■come ill, and there is a federal, form o.f govern in. ‘iit, I am sure tl.!at 
that fact would inspire England with suificimd roMnd.eiice to eiitrust 
t-''' Inrlia tbe mp, nac'eiaeiit of her own aJhdr.'j, 

better can, .Eiig-laiid asli of J.h.'o ',"i,dence tliaii a uiiit,ed and 
contented India bejiiiid her, to face with her all the risks o.f the 
future and to her in solving her many domestic problems? A 
united India, I believe, has been tlie goal and the ideal of England 
ill India, and the' States have come along to make the realisation of 
tliat ideal possible. They are as,kiiig’ England to put the coping 
:stoiie on the magnificent edifice wJiieli she lias raised in liiclia, and, 
indeed, by consenting- to let the people of India inanage t.he aifa.irR 
OI tlieir couiiti-y according to tlieir own ge,Di,itS, they are eu-abling 
Eiiglarui to win the blessings o.f t'lie 320,000,000 men and ’women of 
I.ndia, ivlio, according to tlieir :l:-al.th, i,D Kismet, acdiially lieli.eve 
that the day of tlieir clelivei-ance is now dawning. 

FIJI. The Aga Khan: Mr. Prime Minister, I did not intend 
speaking- here either to-day or at any stage of these proceedings, 
but some of tlie members of the British India Delegation have 
told me, as recently as last night and this momiiig, that it ovas my 
•duty to express my views. I .have come quite ii.uprepare(l , but 
the best jirepiaratioii of all has been the proceedings of this 
Conference. Yoti, Sir, and the Britisli representatives -of tlio throe 
Parties of the State have heard practically every school of Indian 
tlioiight. From the Hindus to the Muslims, coining d,own across the 
centre,! nearly every school has spoken. Tlieir Highnesses, the 
Princes, have spoken. If we eliminate all differen.ces, I'herc is on 
•one point complete iiiiaD.imity. We all ask for a full measure of 
seIf-govm.riiiiie.iit. I think, as Cliairmcii of the British India Dele- 
gation, working in co-operation with, the two other Delegaiimis, I 
can say that wi are all unitedlv' asking for that. We ask tou to 
■promise us the framework. If the picture that -we are to paint on 
it is imsatisfactory to any of the important m.in.OTities. or to the 
Princes, or to a small section of the minorities, we will -i.ry aii-airi. — 
and if we fail we will try again: and we will continue trying till 
-we produce soinetliing that will be generally satisfactory. I, for 
one, am pa.rticiilariy anxious that it shall be in a form.TrjdfJi will 
■ ensure that, not only every Incli-an minority, but the British coin- 
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Hiei'eial element in India sliall be satisfied tliat tlieir interests _ are- 
safe ill onr liands. As to the interests of this country, a united 
India could offer her a far greater seemity as to her coininercial 
interests than anything she has at present; could offer her a long- 
dated treaty on the lines of the German-Russian Treaty of 1901-,. 
For many years that 'O'ould ensure your commerce fair and equit- 
able treatment, and that would give your people a sense of security. 
The same applies to debt and to other interests, which would be 
iniiiiitelj' safer than .merely rehdng, as at present, on the strength 
of this coimtry and not on a consented agreement with India. 

Mr. Prime Alinister, there is no reason why, if we can produce- 
a federal scheme that will please the Princes, that will please the 
Hindus, that will please the Muslims, that will please the smaller 
minorities and that will satisfy all the legitimate commercial 
interests, and at the same time for a period reserve certain objects, 
there is no reason Avhy we should not at this moment start on 
the basis of full self-government and responsibility. 

Chairman: Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now 
my task to conclude this part of our proceedings, and in doing 
so it is my duty to try and survey the field as it is at the present 
inoment. Of course, the very first thing that enters into one’s mind, 
and remains in one’s mind -with growing strength, is the simple- 
objective fact that we are all here together. It has never happened 
before. This surely is a union of India. sitting at the council table,, 
not only with the British Governinent, but with the British Parlia- 
iiient—the British Parliament represented by members of t].ie House 
of Ijorcls, by members of the House of Commons, and by members of' 
the Government in existence for the time being. My Indian friends, 
those of you with a keen and lively imagination, when I wrote those 
tilings that were going to satisfy the heart of my ivell-armed friend,. 
Mr. Chiiitamani, did you ever imagine that this wmuld have- 
happened under those circumstances and in such a brief space of 
time? Do remember this, that the first thing you have to do 
regarding this Conference is to assure yourselves that we have 
reached a milestone that indicates a different future from what the 
past has been. 

I said to you, when you elected me to this Chair at the begin- 
ning, that you were doing me a very great honour. The sense of 
that honour has grown from hour to hour and from day to day. 
This k not only an historic Conference in the sense in ’which"! 
]iav(' vised, the word, but it is historic in other senses that ought to 
put pride into the hearts of every one of you here. You have listen- 
ed to those qua gnifi cent speeches, so full of promise, b.f the Princes. 
\oa have listened to speeches, and it is impossible for me to indivi- 
dualise and pari icuhu’ise them, finin representatives of pracrically 
cvoiy itrterest, every community, every differing group in India., 
\ou have, done more. You have listened to a charming nerv voice, 
whii'lp in itself, marks something great and .something most signifi- 
(‘anf in the evolution of Indian self-government, the voice of the.' 
women of India. 



Tliis, tiieii, is a recognition of status. This recognition made 
here iieTer can be departed from. If is impossilde to go baelv, to 
pass a pen tliroiigli the last four or five days and to declare in any 
:mai)/3 vanity that it never existed. It has been, fjorn. in girder to 
develop. We lia've listened to 3.'emar]cable speeclies, speeches dis- 
playing t.!ie mi,nd. of India, speeclies wlien di:ffeT‘e:iu:“es were declared, 
Jiot meant to send us all away, you home to India, we back to the 
House of Cojumojis, full of despair, but speeches which were meant, 
and iniist he taheii to mean, to bring us face to face with tacts in 
order that those facts may be overcome and fitted into a system of 
agreeineiit. And, iny Indian colleagues, do rememlier this. Thi.s 
is a small place; we are few; but we have not been your only audi- 
ence. You have spokeii to the great audience of tlie British public 
outside. Mr. Sastri, in pursuance of that lionoiirable cliaracter 
wSiich lias always been his, told you quite candidly tliat he hafl 
clianged his opinion, Mr. Sastri, you are not the only man who Jias 
changed Iris opinion within the last few days. We want opinions to 
change, not in fundamentals, not in aspirations, not in ideals, not 
in those great basic liuman claims; hut we want opinions to change 
in this sense, that every new fact brought before ns challenges us to 
;accommodate it in the practical systems which I hope we are going 
to construct before Vv^e leave this Table. 

There has been a great influence on public opinion here by your 
■speeches. Every time you spoke you have had effect. Our .triends 
■opposite, vTio belong to the minorities, and who feel, I dare say — 
not only say but feel — that they are minorities, I give you this word 
of cheer and this word of comfort : the case you liave put up has 
not fallen, on deaf ears. 

xknother observation I want to make is tins. The speeches have 
not stated problems for the purpose of debate ; we have gone past 
■all that. We are not here to debate; we are here for action. Every 
one of you who has been in politics — and I dare say some of jmu 
will be a little more in the centre before you depart from this life- — 
•will, I think, before you go from here have a .new angle from 'which 
to consider politics, the sort of angle that my honourable friends by 
.me and myself have had to occupy, the angle of the respon.sible man 
whose problem is to relate the is ” to tlie “ is to be ”, and to 
create in the “ is ”, from the vital strength that it gets fi'om the 
is to be ”, an evolution which will work itself out in accordance 
with the laws of its own heiiig. It is not for ns here to lie reeorder.s 
of what happened in 1800. We are not tlie recorders of the iiust. 
We are the custodians of the futnre. The policies of 18k;0, joirsued 
by us and by every other nation, were pretty much the same, 'llie 
policy of 1930 is to depend upon the situation wliif-h lias been 
-created by the passing of the years since then. Th_;\t is tihe next 
important thing that we have to consider in our work. 

I hear it sometimes said that, somehow or other, so.me group or 
•other wishes to go back upon what has been said iuid wliat lias 
been accepted by you as pledges between, sriv, 191 T and ibis 
moment. That is not true. The Govenmieni accepts everything 
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iliat liaa been offi-ciaily said. Tliis Coiiference lias been, calied'. 
because Ave accept it. "Tills Conference at its meetings ivill liaise- 
proof tiiat we mean to carry it out. We liave to face- — and again I 
tliink of speeclies deliYered from tlie section of tke Conference im-- 
mediately in front of me — ^we baTe to face practical xeq^nixemeuts, 

I do not like tliat word ‘‘ difficulty because rvben a man says lie 
is in difficulties be always implies, to some exte.nt, that be is^over-- 
come. But there are two types of mind and two classes of men., 
who iierer can face difficulties with success. Tbe first type and the 
first class is tii.e man who, when he comes up against a difficulty, 
imagines either that it is .not there at all, or that be can jump oi'er 
it without nay trouble. He comes a cropper. The other type of 
man, who is equally ineffective, is the man who says, Oli ! ibeie’s 
a difficulty. Let us stop our pilgrimage. Tbe road is blocked. .It 
is not our home, but we cannot go home. Let us pitch our camp in 
front of the difficulty.” He is no good. Neither of these types is 
of any use. The man of practical actio.u, the type of man and the- 
type of mind that is going to serve both India and this country with 
success and ndtli .honour and be a hlessi.ng to both, is the type of 
man who says : ‘‘ Yes, there is a difficulty. Come on, let’s get over 
it.”' That is the spirit in rvhich w^e approach the problems before- 
us. We have precisely the .same sort of problem Avhicli, although 
different in its content — very, very different in its content — hut the 
same type of problem, the same class of problem both in thinking 
and practical action, which we had to face the other day at the- 
Imperial Conference. 1926 made a great declaration, 1930 had to 
put a content into that declaration. That is the position in which 
we axe all here at this present moment. 

As one of the speakers this morning said, our friend in front, 
government is a government of rnen, and constitutions cannot he- 
made to order. Constitutions are not made at firesides, hlay I, 
with due respect, as one rvho belongs to the same fraternity, an’Iio 
honours the fraternity, hut knows its rveakness, add that .neither- 
can constitutions he made in the editorial offices of newspapers? 
I include myself in that. What wm have to do, as men of 
knowledge, men of experience, men who liave thought out 
prohlenis, is to come and sit together, full of the faith, as a pre- 
iimmary nece,ssity, that we can find our way through, and that 
when Ave have found our AA'-ay through we shall feel proud of our 
action, and Avill sec our action fructify in the peace and tlie ha-ppi- 
ness of our people. 

YTiat has emerged from this? I say first of all -that stains has 
eiuerged. We are here altogether — Princes, British. Indians, 
Hindus. Muhammadans, the minorities grouped in iheir AUi-riouS' 
vSiih-diA’isions, some with groat grievances, some Avilh less gimA-'ances, 
hut yet, very cmisider-ahle grioAmnees — so.rao like Burma. Avliose case 
AA'c shall ]'.av{' to consider before this Conference is finaHy wound uj). 
Here avp are altiigether- — ^my friend Sapru, myself, our friendf'- o'.-er 
there, aU ai the same Table, working at the same prohlcm, lisfimecl 
io^in tlie same Asaiy. enjoying the .same freedom of ('xorc^^sitm, and’ 
i'dcing to ouTsclve.s, quite rightly, the full right of criticising,. 
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objecting, negotiatings bargaining and accepting- finally, or reject- 
ing. I repeat, tliat is a gain wliicli is marlved by tJie ineetiiig- of 
tbis Conference. Let it be noted that it is not static; it is not for 
this time only. This has established a rel-atioiisliip of active co- 
operation between iis, in which your part is as conspicuous as otirs. 

A^secoiid thing is this. The speeches have been, extraordinarily 
practical in their character, ' There is another word I do not like— 
that this subject shall be “ reserved ’’ and that subject shall be 
“ reserved ”, That seems to imply the idea that we are sitting liere, 
and that w-e are wishing to exercise a control merely in relation to 
ourselves and not in relation to you. The probieni of the i-eserved 
subjects — and every speaker has said that that problem must be 
faced— is a problem of how things are to be fitted into the condi- 
tions wliicli exist to-day; not to stabilise and ossify these con." 
ditioiis, but as practical men who know perfectly well that witliin 
six w-eeivs of our agreement you will have to bear responsibilities for 
it and we will have to bear responsibilities for it. You will have to 
go and face public opinion in India. You will have to go and face 
agitation in India. You -will have probably to go and face those 
black flags which bade you God speed, and may be displayed again 
in order to give you India’s welcome. So sliall we. So shall this 
coiiiitiy . All I say is. this : that as practical men we must face those 
facts, and in the agreement we make give a place. It is not 

i-eserviiig- ; it is not withholding; it is not withdrawing-; it is this: 
it is an iionest siaidv, as between responsi.ble men and rt-spoTisible 
men, of the facts relating- to. the conditions in India and the facts, 
relating- to public opinion here for the time being. We Iia-ve to' 
recognise the objective nature of our tas.k, not merely its subjective: 
nature. 

This is another point. The declaration of the Princes has 
revolutionised the situation. Supposing vre had met here wvithoiit 
the Princes, supposing- the Princes had come and had said nothing, 
or supposing They had said, “ We are here nierely as spectators.” 
What a different situation would have presented itself to us ! The 
Princes saying what they have said has at once not only opened 
our vision, not only cheered our hearts, not only let us lift up our 
eyes and see a glowing Horizon, but has simplified our duties. The 
Princes have given a most substantial contribution in opening up 
the way to a really united federated India. 

The final point that I need mention in this connection is this. 
We have made a great contribution here, you have made .-i great 
contribution, to the style of the architecture of tb.c; constitution. 
I had an Indian illustration in my mind. I do not think i w-lll 
give it. You know, I have w-andered up and dow-n India, I lui^'e 
seen your beautiful old architecture. Tinder its wmlls and s 1 on ding 
in its shadows, I have tried to pour out iny Western — •prejudices 
shall I call them?— iiot exactly, because I do not think they ai-e 
prejudices, but my Western liphringiiig— and I have ])een able 
to revel in that extraordinary blossoming- of the artistic [jidiiiu 
mind. Style of architecture, my friends,— remenvher this — ^lias -a 
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coiitroiiiiig iiifliieiice on tjie mind that abides with it. Give 
us a constitiitioii which is crude and alien in its constnictioiij and 
it will not help us. G-iwe us a constitution wliicli is ]ii accordance 
with experience, wliich has become part and parcel of your spiritual 
tiioiigiits. and, that will lielp you. A.nd the coiitiibutioii 1, niake 
to the style of the architecture of your constitution is tlihs. Ihe 
most characteristic foundation of our comiiioii Apn-n ciyilisatioii, 
of our I'ormuoii Aryan social order, is the family. The family as the 
lh‘L!'U!ii said I'esterday, united in the Tillage, the Tillage iinik^d in 
t ho district and so on — India a Federation, a Federation which is 
tlexjlile, a h ederatio.ii wh,ich meets the historical iiiheiitance you 
Jwva id I got ill so far as it is wortliy^ to he carried into the future, a 
Federation which enables mergings to take place, a Federation 
which eml'iodies in itself the authority’- of the State and the liberty 
of tlie iiicliTidual; the superiority of the combination, and homage 
at the same time to the containing smaller co-ordinating groups 
within the Federation; that is in accordance, I think, both with 
the Indian genius and the British genius, because as a matter of 
fact, in (jnr fundamentals we drink at the same historical fountains 
and are refreslied by the same historical reminiscences. 

Witli regard to the practical points, I hace a series here which 
I have tiiken down. Tliey^ are not systematic; please do not 
criticise them as that. They’- are casual. I took them down from 
the speeches as they’- were being delivered, not by^ any of us, but 
by you. What will be the nature of the component units which are 
to he litted into a scheme of federation? Whatwvill be the nature 
of the (.•eniral co-ordinating structure? What w’ill be the relations 
of this stnicture to the Provinces? What wTll be the relations of it 
to the States? What provisions will he made to secure the -willmg 
cn-upcratioii of the niinorities. and the special interests ? What 
will be the subjects with ivdiich the general structure will deal, and 
in gtuuu’al what should be its powers, functions and responsibilities? 

I rood d(']»<iting‘ speeches are not going to cariy us over those 
pjohlenis aiul provide an answer to them. I abvay^s delight in 
iisieuiug io luy very .nimble Indian friends when they are in debate, 
and T nnist confess to a sin on myr own part; I love to take part 
ill them. But that is not for here and now. Tour problem and 
my uTobieui is to sit down together and Bupph’’ practical answers 
to those (juestioiis, -wliicli can be embodied in an fict of Parliament. 


I'hls cousiitnliou. iliis Federation, or whatever it may be, must 
ii.c'-t two fundaraeiilal requirements. In the first place, it must 
Thei'i' is no good producing a coastilution which will 
no't work. That will not get yum out of yrour difficulties and will not 
get !is out of ours. Tlte^ other point is this; the constitution must 
evoivju Aou are uoi in a position here to produce a static 
(oii'^niuniin that your grandsons and your great-grandsons and 
gioai-gTeah-grandsons -will worship as though it was one of your 
sacred inheritances. Therefore, the constitution must work and (he 
constitution musl evtdve.. ^ It must be a continuing thing, and in 
■file evolving Indian opinion and Indian experience must be the 


more iinportaiit initiating power. Tiiat is tiie liistory, as a iiiattei: 
of fact, of ail tlie constitutions of our Dominions. In sayiiig wliai: 
I iia\'e said I am not asking you to take up any special position at 
all. Look at the history of our evolving jjoniiuions and you will, 
find that they had ardent men in the days of the evolution, cursing, 
swearing, going to 2 )rison, boasting that they had been in prison. 
It all had to be gone tliroiigli. These things, althoiigli we may say 
it ill our rashness and our thoughtlessness, are really not the acts 
of mail. They are the things that are inevitable in relation to the 
great fundamental laws which govern the life and provide foi- 
the chunges in the life of the world, and nobody kiiov/s it !)ettei- 
than the great Hindu and Muhammadan jihilosophers. You have 
to apply this to our jirocedure, YVe are not hard-headed business 
men always counting material gains. No, the politician is dilfererit 
from that. The politician has to have his sjiiritual draiiglits in, 
order to enable him to be practical in Iris jiroposals. i 

want you to remember that in your negotiations, and I hojie w'e U'ill 
still more. 

That is all I need say. Final words will have to be reserved for 
final rneetiiigs. Between final meetings and this is the holiest, 
laborious thinking, considering and pondering of the imoblems in 
.front of us. Leaving the Chair, as I shall now ]iroceed to do to-day,, 
I only leave it so that somebody else may go into some other chair, 
and this klenar}’ Conference may resolve into Committees. All I 
can say of ihal is that in the worth of those Committees you bave t,lie 
best will, not only of His Majesty’s Government but of the llritisli 
Paiiiament, House of Lords and House of Commons together. We 
shall wait with expectation, a little bit anxious perhaps, as I am,> 
sure you will be, -with ].>erha|3S a little, anxiety, l)ut all the same with 
exj'jectatio]! and in the ho])e that, as a result of the work' of those 
Committees, we shall be able in our final meetings to register agree- 
ment vdiich will send you hack to India happy men, powerful men, 
men able to face your difficulties, and which wall give us a chance of 
doirig the same thing here, and which above all will enable both 
of us to go our various avays with the friendshijj Avhich unites us 
strengthened and the desire to co-operate ■which is still with us 
amplified enormously beyond what i't is at the present moment. 
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i.)i.'-:fCSsioy IN THE Committee of whole Conference (1st 
Decembeii, 1930) on the Question of the Separation of Burma 
FROM India, which preceded the setting up of SuB-COiLUiTTEE 
Ho. IV [see Paeagrafii 6 of Introductory Note, Page 3). 
il/v. Bti. Pe : Mr. Prime Minister, the question of Burma is for 
us a very simple one. The question whether Burma sliquld remain 
withiii the Indian Empire or not is, for me, a question for The 
Burif'i'se people to decide. The people of India support the 
prijjfij)!!’ of self-determination, and the people of Burma ivish^ to 
see tiu) same prineipie applied to them. I do not expect my Indian 
friends will in any way seek to deny us the privdlege for which tliey 
.tliemselves ask. 


Tile question lias heeu thoroiigdiiy discussed all over Burma. As 
a matter of fact, Burma came into the Indian Empire by a inei-e 
accident, and against the wishes of the Indian people and without 
the consent of the people of Burma. I say that it came into the 
Indian Empire against the wdshes of the people of India because 
the Indian National Congress in 1885 passed a resolution opposing 
the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Empire, and the people of 
Burma ■were never consulted as to whether tliey would care to be in 
and to remain in the Indian Empire. 

lEo-wever, the question was raised from time to time and canie 
to a head in 1917, when Parliament made its historic pronounce- 
ment promising responsible self-gTwernment to the Indian Empire. 
A deputation was sent from Burma to Calcutta to see Mr. Montagu 
when he was in India, and lie was asked b}^ this deputation to 
■separate Burma from India. Later on, when the GoYernment of 
India Bill v/as before Parliament in 1919, another deputation was 
sent, this time to this countiy, asking for the same thing. Unfor- 
timately, instead of framing a ne^v constitution for Burma in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Burma, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Eeginald Craddock, framed a very 
reactionary scheme. The whole country ivas against that scheme, 
and again a deputation wms sent to this country. The ultimate 
result was that the reactionary scheme of Sir E*egiriald Craddock 
was smashed, and, fearing there wmiild be delay in giving the 
Befmms, Burma was included in the Indian Enqiiro again as a 
:uiajoi‘ Province. 

Siiicc. then, the feeling of the country has lieon to ]jress for tlie 
sanie thing, namely the separation of Burma from India, and a 
series fit iTn])ortaiit events took place in .Binana. In tlio moauHnie, 
Ml j 9‘?8 what is known as the All Parties Coufewence in India la.id 
down a very important principle which is in nccordam>o witli the 
wd-dies f)i tile people of Burma. In the Eeport (vf iho All Parties 
( 'oofereiice occurs this very significant passage: — “Thus wr- -ee 
tiiai- ^ the two most important consideraldons in re-arrano'i.n'-v 
Provinces are tlie linguistic principle and the wdshes of fhe raaimHv 
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of tile people. A t.liircl consideration, tliougli not of tlie same 
iinpoitaiice, is administrative convenience, wliicli w-ouid incliuie 1 iu? 
geogxapiiicul position, tiie economic resources and the fijiiinciai 
stability of the area concerned. But administrative convenieiiee is 
ofleti a matter of arrangement and must as a rule bow to the wishes 
of the people.'’ The u/isiies oi the people of Bui'ina are that Burma 
4 shoiiid be separated from India and. according to the principles laid 

down 111'- Indian leaders Burma is entitled to tliat, 

BiLinia has been sulfering- for various reavsoiis. As is well irrimvn 
to the Jiidiaii people, v/e have nothing in ooiumon with thein. 
(tur race belongs to quite a different stock; we are more hloiigolieri 
than Aryan. We have customs and inarmei's w'liicii are tiaite 
' diifereiit froiu thouse of India, and our women are quite as free as 

any 'Sv'omeii in tliis country, if .not more so. Litei’acy in ..Bunria 
is very liig.h ; in fact, the same Lieutenant-Governor of .liiirma, 
B>r ]:,fcgina.l.d Cradcioc,k — who is not a true Biirinan, by the wuy-- 
said that Burma oifered a very g-ood gi-ouiid foi- experiraeiii; iit 
de.mo(M’atic institutions. I wdll quote his ewact words. E'e said: 
■‘ There ai'e features in the social systein of Burma wJiich mark it 
out as primu jac'ie a more promising soil for the intrciluction of 
electoral institutions than can be found i.ii India. The widely 
diffused primary education already mentioned, the emancipated' 
conditio.ii of ivomeii, t.he freedom from violent reiig‘i(.ms antipalhies, 
the grreat tolerance of the Buddhist religion, the absence of a landed 
ai'istocra-c}^, of caste cli.stinctions, and of liei’editary oc'cirpatioiis — all 
ilie.se are factors whicli tell .strongly in favour of the irlt.uca.te 
success of democratic in.st.ltutions. The great ihouilopirient mf 
Co-operative Credit Societies. .and their allied associations is the 
strongest proof that the organisation of local scl ['-govern nu'nt in 
rural Bur.ma has been most unduly deferred, .and is (me of the most 
. pressing wants of our administration.” .We feci that with all liiese 

** t“e,ndit!o.iis we are not getting so a.dva,nced a form o.!' gor'ernmoiit 

as we should have, and in the meantime we find that as a part of 
the Indian Empire our own national statins is disappearing 
altogether. We are known as vStatotary. lodians and we do not 
lik'e to be called Indians, not because we are anti-Indian but 
be.^-aiise we do not wTant the Burmese race to disappear from the 
earth. I hope that feeling wdll be appreciated by ail. 

When Sir Jolin Simon and.. his coileagiies visited Burma, in the 
^ course of his investigations Sir John put a very pointed question 

to the seven members of the Burma Legislative Coiineii who 
co-operated with the Coinmission. He asked those members 
; whether the feeling in favour of the separation of Burma from 
India was still strong in Burma, and whether, if a .resolution in, 
favour of itwms moved before the Burma Legislative Council, it 
would be carried. Out of those seven members, six uii.wetvd in the 
nffirmative; the seveath, who. represented^ an Indian consiituenev. 
^ d(Mib ted whether it wmidd be carried I raised the (|uesti(m in the 

Bui'ma Legislative Council by moving a motion to that effect, 
which was carried, uttanimnusly,.,thm testifying that it was the 
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iiiuaiimoHs wisli of tlie people of Burma tliat Burma slimild be 
separated from India without any further delay. 

When the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission was pub- 
lished, the people of Burma welcomed the recommendation 
separate Burma from India. After that, the present Governor of 
Briima. wished to hnow whether Burma still held the view that it 
slioold be separated from India, and he wanted it to be tested in 
the Biirroa Legislative Council. Another resolution to the same 
eifeet was accordingly moved, and was carried without a division, 
showing that we stiiniold to the view that we should he separated 
from India, 

Nowy wvhy do we want to he separated from India.^ As I 
liave already' said, conditions in Burma are very favoui able tor 
a yieat advance in democratic institutions. IVe want to be a 
separate entity, enjoying the fullest measure of self-government 
on an equal footing witli the other self-governing dominions, and 
of eouvse under the same Crowm. That being our aim.^ w'e want 
to get away from India as early as possible. The point w’liere 
tlie Indians wdll he interested is this. TVhat, after separation, 
will he the position oi Indians in Burma? Ifoiv will their 
inierests be looked after by the new Government of Burma? 

In tlie first place, we have no such thing as coinraunal, religious 
or caste questions in Burma; all the communities there live very 
cordially atu.] amicalily together. In fact, it will be a surprise 
to most of those who have not studied the Burmese question to 
learn that only lately, last October, when w^e had to return three 
memhers to the Legislative Assembly and one to the Oowicil of 
State, one candidate for the Legislative Assembly, who was a 
Parsee, not a Biirman, wng returned by a large majority of Burmese 
votes, while for the Council of State the gentleman returned was 
a Muhammadan, who -was also returned by Burmese votes. This 
sliowcs that the people of Burma do not look at race, religion or 
colour, but at the merits of the people they choose. That has 
been the case with ray old friend Mr. de Glanville, wdro is the 
leader of the Independent Party, which consists of Biirmans 
and members of other races, thus showing that race, colour ami 
creed are no bar to leadership in Burma. We have not the acute 
problem of communal, racial or minority antagonism in Burma, 
yet for the safety of minorities we are* prepared to do all that 
lies in our potver to devise ways and means to protect their 
iid'erests. 

The next point about which the Indians would like to know" 
won id ])e ihe financial adjustment between India and Burma. 
I do not know whether this Conference can go into the details, 
hilt ii seems to me a matter for further inquiry by a special Com- 
mitto(', 

ihe third point i.s the trade relations between the two couii- 
tries. As far as possible we want free trade between India and 
Burma. Imlia w-ants our rice, our oil, our teak and other limtber, 
and we want things from India. Burma requires manufactured 



goods from Iiidia., aad it is iu tlie interest of Ijotii eouiitries 
not to i-aise tariff against eacli otlier. W'e must live peace- 

fully togetlier and devise vays and means for our mutual lieneflt. 
I do not see any difticnltr" in that direction. 

On the whole, the people of Burma are satisfied that Bui'ma 
shonld he separated from India witliont any further delay, pro- 
viding for the minorities safeguards either in the constitutio:o 
itself 01 ' in the Instructions to the Governor, wliichever may he 
found best to meet the case, and also inaldiig reasonable financial 
adpiistments as between India and Burma, and having a Trade 
Convention between the two countries. On these terms I believe 
no ohiection can be raised to our proposal. 

The next question with regard to separation is this. The 
Indian question will he settled bv" this CTmf erence , and India 
will have a new coustitutiou in due course. It will he a very 
undesirable thing for Burma to have a constitution later than 
India: she must have one at the same time if possible. Bor 
that we shall have to worlc out tlie financial relations, the trade 
relations and so on, and we must start work now. Instead of 
sending a Commission to Burma to raise the same old questions 
that were raised the Simon Commission when it visited our 
country, we thin.lv it would he better to have another Conference 
in London, to which would be invited representatives of the 
various jiarties and interests in Burma — some 15 to 20 in all,- — 
wlio would sit here as this Conference sits with the i’epre3eutati.ves 
of tlve British Government. That would economise time, avoid 
trouble, and be nioi'e conducive to the peaceful working out of a 
constitution for Bniuna. 

I thiiilv I have touched on all the important points which I 
ought to deal with here. I need not go into further details now, 
blit if necessary I am in a position to supply further information. 
I liope my Indian friends will help ns in our request for an early 
settlement of the question of the separation of Burma from India. 

Mr. CJlintamani : I desire to say at the outset that, as an 
Indian, the point of v^iew from which I loolr at the question of 
the separation of Burma is this, that the will of the people of 
Burma should be the sole determining factor in the settleineiit of 
the question. If I looked at it from any other point of view— if 
I thought that the interests of India would he jeopardised by the' 
separation of Burma, and therefore that the interests or the will 
of Burma shonld be subordinated to the interests of India— T 
should he guilty of the same mistake and the same injustice of 
which we accuse the Imperialists of this country wdien they ])rocee(l 
to grab the territories of other peoples. 

I am glad that the last speaker gave prominence to the resolu- 
tion passed by the Indian National Congress at its very first 
session. The Congress opposed the annexation of Burma, and 
further resolved that, if Burma must he annexed, it should mit 
be amalgamated ‘ with British India for adniinistrative purposes 
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liiit should be treated as a separate entity. If, tlierefore, ilie 
peo]>le of Ihirnia liave a grieTance, it cannot be against my country- 
men, for tliev were not parties to the invasion of Burma and its 
siiiiiexation but iii fact protested against those measures and^ ex- 
plicitlY urged that Burma should not be ni.a,de a part of British 
India . 

Tile ground having been cleared by these preliminary observa- 
tions, I ahmild like to join issue with^ the last speaker wdien he 
f'laiiiied tliat it wa,s the mianiinoiis opinion of the people of Burma 
tliat there must be separation. It may be that a very large 
majority of the people do rvish it, bnt certainly it is not a iiiianimoiis 
opinion. There have been expressions of opinion to the effect that 
the separation of Burma from India 'would be detrimental _to tlie 
Burmese themselves, and that those Barmans wdio -^vere agitating 
for separation were really playing into the hands of the British 
eoniniercial interests which have been established in that Province, 
and wlrifdi would mean that if B-urma were not a part of India 
with all its political agitation, the field of exploitation would be 
tlie wider and the easier for them in the future than it migdit 
.otherwise be. 

reference was made to the recommendation made by the 
Simon Coininissioii. Sir, no particular value attaches to those 
i‘ecoirimendati,ons or to the authors of those recommendations in 
my estiination—as it does not in the estimation of any other 
Nationalist Indian— -but there is one particular circttiiista'uce in 
connection with this particular recommendation to whicli I tliiiik 
it my duty to invite the attention of this Conference, One of the 
Memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission was practically 
•a'lmexed by the Commissioners as if it were their own, and news- 
papers in India lia;ve been able to print in parallel columns passages 
from that Memorandum submitted , to the Commissi ori. and from 
the report of the Comiiiission — passages .'udiich showed that the 
Courmission not only swallowmd in its entirety wvliatever -was eon- 
tniried in that Memoraiuium, hut did not even take the trouble 
uf the iaiigiiage in 'wdiich the Memorandum ■^vas .submitted. 

We all know tb.at only one body of opinioTi went before 'ibe Rimon 
Con-nnissinn. Bissentient opinion did not find eK]>re.ssion before it, 
tak'uig tile country as a whole. I hope this cirmiiiidnnce will 
i'je borne in 'mind wlien wo y)roceecl to assess at its rn'oper viilue 
the reeommeiidation that is embodied in 'Ihe re]'»ort of tlie Rimon 
Commission. 

There is one raoi-e eircuinstance which is relevant to the ].resent 
disenssion, and I consider it a very re-wnettable dutv that T have 
to call attention to it. The rniestion whether Burma slmll reran in 
a pari of ilrilish India nr shall he separated m a cpiesiifjn that 
has yet to he decided hy competent authority. The. (Tovernment 
c>f India liave not declarod their deeisio'u upon the suhiect. ’His 
Majesty's rfoverrnnent, to whom the Government of India is under 
the pre.sent lew snhorclinate, have not yet pronounced aiiv decision. 
5irid yet the Governor of Burma has no hesitation in converting 
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Ebimself into a public propagandist in support of separation. In 
speecii after sp-eecli wliicli lias been piibiislied in tlie newspapers 
tJie Governor of Jfnriiia iias advocated ivitli superlative veliemeiice 
tlie advantages and tlie necessity in the interests of Buriria of 
■the separation of that Province from British India. It is not my 
purpose — it is tliat of the Secretary of State for India — to say how 
far this action on the part of the Governor of Burma is at all 
in confoi'mity with the notions of official discipline which are rigidly 
enfoi'ced in my country whenever any of my countrymen liappens 
to he an oiiending paiiy. But in assessing the value of the agita- 
tion ill Burma for the separation of that Province, this factor also 
■siiouM be considered, namely, the important and open part wdiicli 
the iiead of tlie Government of Enrma lias played in it. 

The next point I wish to emphasise is that if sejiaintioii lie 
decided upon, an equitable nmiiicial adjustment of outstanding 
nlaims is an irrqierative necessity. Every pound of the cost of the 
tliird Burmese War was borne by the Indian taxpayer. For as 
.long as the Province of Burma was a deficit province, the deficit 
was met out of taxation contrihuted by the people of British India, 
There was a high officer of Burma, Mr, F. C. Gates, who raised 
ill the old Indian Legislative Council the question whether Burma 
was a gainer or a loser in a financial sense by its connection with 
India, and he sought to make out the case that Burma was really 
relieving the Indian taxpayer to an appreciable extent. His con- 
tention was challenged, and veiw effectively, hy Mr. Golchale — and 
wiieu I iiavne Mr. Gokhale I need not tell a single member of the 
:assemhly that he was not in tlie hahit of luak'ing a single iiiicon- 
sidered or untested statement. Mr. Gokhale challenged that state- 
ment and expressed the opinion that far from Burma being the 
loser it was India which w-as the loser under the financial conditions 
uvliich then existed. 

There is one more point, and that is discriminatory legislation. 
Although Burma is still administratively part of British India, 
during the regime of Sir TIarconrt Butler legislation was placed on 
the Statute Book wTiicli discriminated against Indians wdio migrated 
to Burma and settled in that country, rvliich was penal and pro- 
hibitive in its nature, which was insulting, and wliich led many 
people to say that while Mr. Sastri and others were worrying over 
the i|uestion of Indians in Kenva, there wms a Ken^ui nearer Iiome 
which was in a Province of British India itself. MMien the ques- 
tion of the separation or the continued connection of Burma is 
considered, this question of the future position of Indians migrat- 
ing to Burma, and the question of the position of Indians settled in 
Burma, will also have to he considered. 

These are the points which I thought I might, without wasting 
the time of the Committee, bring to their notice. 

Raja Sher Muhammad Khan : I have every sympathy with the 
desire of those of my friends who desire the separation of Burma 
‘from India, and I think the general opinioii of this House is 
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in favour of the separation of Burma froiii India. Imt one im« 
portaiit question which I would desire should be brought to the- 
itteution of this House and of the Committee that is appointed 
to consider the separation of Burma, is the defence of Biirma.. 
The Indian Army is still in Burma, _ and _ has served in Huriua 
for two or three centuries. I bring this point to the notice of i.lie 
Committee because I am afraid that whenever our coiistitiitional. 
framers here want to add to the number of members of anv Com- 
mittee they simplr go to the men who have been ex-ministers, 
and barristers. They never thinlc of _ defence, _or of tlie Army,^ 
which C[uestiou,s should certainly be included in any scheme of 
the separation of Burma from ludia. That is why I suggest 
that when the Burmese question is being- considered, the Com- 
mittee must thiiilv about the defence of Burma. 


Lord Reading : May I first of all endorse wliat lias been said 
hv the opener of the deliate. So far as we can judge from all the 
evidence before us, and indeed from all the reports iiiade, there 
seems a concensus of opinion in favour of separating Burma fintm 
Britisli India. The Simon Commission, after very careful examina- 
tion into it, came to that conclusion, and I was a little surprised 
to learn that it u'as a matter of rejii-oach to a Commission that it 
has been so impressed by a Memorandum Avhich had been presented 
to it that it endorsed practically all the poposals of that Memo- 
randum. If I sent a Meiiiorandum in to a. Commission and I found 
that the Commission took almost everything, if not everything, 
that I said, I think I should he extremely pleased, and I should be- 
much more convinced of the perfect wisdom of that Commission. 

One other observation only before I deal rvith one or two prac- 
tical points. If I understand Mr. Chintamaiii aright, some com- 
plaint Avas made of the action of the Governor of Burma, and it 
AA-as questioned by him AA’liether he liad folloAA^ed a course AAdiich 
AA-as one of constitutional propriety. I happen to knoAV the Gov-, 
ernor of that Proviiice. aaTio served as a member of the Execu- 
tiA-e Ayhen I was in India, and I know of his vmry long and dis- 
tinguished services in India. It would he difficult indeed to find 
a man aaTio is^ more careful of the proprieties of constitutional 
conduct than Sir Charles Inzies, the GoA'ernor of Burma, it is 
mineci^'i.sory-, and (iertaiiily I am not going to Avasti* time, to defend 
<0 distinguished a serA'ant upon the po'int that is made, liecause 
1 sliouhl have thought if there Avas ariy-- grozind for the re]>roaeli. 
it Ava-; one Avhich would be dealt Avith by the Yioeroy and ilitz 
GoAerutuent of India, and if not bv them, lu’' the GoAmrnnient 
at liome and not, after all, hj thi.s Bmind Tahle^Amferenee. AAdricIi 
l^. yitarged ,, so far as I understand it, AA'ith entezing into a 
di.'^ciisMon tc) the constitutional propriety of speeches AA'hicli jire 
made by a Governor in India. 

^ other observation of Mr. Chintaznaui, Avliose 

reuvavks T natui-ally followed with the greatest caz-e, azid AA'itls 
AvhzclA r aziz sorry to say for the moment t find mvself in a little- 
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(disagreement, but I do not tliink it is any tiling very material. 
He said, as I understood liini — I am not sure I was riglit— that 
the liovernment of India had expressed no opinion, and tliat we 
were waiting for that. Looking at the Report I doiiht wlietlier 
that is really accurate, hecanse I haA^e in my hand the (io’vern- 
nient of India's Despatch which has been circulated hy His 
Majesty’s (iovernment, and of which Ave all haAm copies, and, as 
I understand it, there AA'as no doubt Achatever that theA’ did accept 
111 principle the recommendation. They point out that there are 
difiicuit matters still to consider, I AAnlronly read tAvo sentences, 
and T AAunld particularlj draAA’ Mr. Chintamani’s attention to them. 

I fjiiote from page 84 : 

“ Assuming, therefore, that an equital)le financial settle- 
ment AAiill he made hetAv^een the two countries, and that their 
respectiA'e economic interests AAiill he safeguarded hy arrange- 
ments AA-hich Ave liope may be miitnally adAUintageous, we 
(Support in principle the proposal that Burma should noAV be 
seyiarated.” 

Then they go on to point out that, of course, there are C|uestioiis 
:to he considered : 

“ If separation he accepted in principle, the present reAUsion 
of the AA'hole constitution of gOA^ernment in British India 
supplies an appropriate occasion for making the change.” 

That leads to this; tliat having endorsed the priiiciple, the 
Government of India— I do not intend to read passages — clreAV 
special attention to certain points, and AA'hich I tlunk Ave have to 
consider; that is to say, in order to determine Avliat course should 
be taken hv this Conference. 

The main purpose of my observations to the Conference is in 
order to suggest that we should he careful, if we do send this to 
a Committee, to remember that mo.st of the questions which AA'ill 
have to he considered can never be settled by a Committee of this 
Round Table Conference. There are questions of finance; there 
are questions of economics: there are questions relating to the 
military situation ; there are questions affecting strategic positions 
in Burma ; there are questions affecting the Army : there are 
questions affecting the conditions of Indians in Burma— there are 
numbers of questions Avhich can only really be settled by, as I 
should haAm thought — and I think the GoA'ernment of India agrees 
— a special Commission which Avoiild have to be set up to deal with 
them. Indeed I rather understood that the opener of the debate 
himself favoured that view, A Conference he called it. T do not 
mind the name ; it is quite immaterial ; we have exactly tlie sfime 
purpose in mind whatever it is called. It is a meeting of 
specialists and of selected persons representatHe of the various 
interests, who can bring their knowledge and intelligence to hear 
upon the subject for the purpose of laying down what are the main 
things AAdiich Avill have to be safeguarded in the constitution of 
Burma, 



The point I want to make — and it is tlie only matter to 
I waiit to draw attention here now — is that thai is a^iiiattei 'wliich 
110 Coiinnittee iiere can possibly handle, and that it must go to- 
a special Committee. Whether yon, Sir, think after this debate, 
assiirning that the Conference were all agreed in regard to the 
principle that Burma should he separated from. India, ^ tha,t_^any 
useful purpose would then be served by appointing a Goininiiiee, 
is of coiii'se a matter foi' 3^^ and the Conference to consider. 

I -would suggest tiiat tbe w-licle matter should be dealt vritli. quite 
apart from it, and it 'would not be necessari' to have the airtliorri^/ 
of this Conference to deal with it. If 3^11 had, it could only la}- 
down two or tliree pri:nciples wdiieli . were suggested hy the gentle- 
man who opened the debate. Trade relations and iiiatte.rs of that 
kind must be dealt -with and, equally, care has to be taken in i-lie 
s'onstitiition regarding unfair discrimination, and I was very glad 
to hear the observations made hy Mr. Chintamani, wdiich were 
vei’}- pertinent, and which ivill have to be borne in mind. If there 
i.s agreement, and a Committee were set up, it could do no more- 
than deal with one or tv/o of the main pi-ineiples referied to in 
the Government of India Despatch. 1 think that should be dealt 
witli bj'- a sepai'ate Committee. 

II.H. The MaJiaraja of Alivar : Perhaps my Burman colleagues 
might have least expected that one from the Indian »States wovild' 
3 ?ise to speak on a question concerning them, but I am doing so, be- 
cause in tbe Simon Commission Report, if there is an3T.hi:ng em-- 
phatie, anjidiing ile:fi,nite, it is about the seqjaration of Burma. 
Tbe3'’ have definitely sno’gested that this separation sbordrl tuke- 
place as earh^ as possible. I only want to eonveq' my own senti- 
ments to in-v Barman colleag,'ues at tins Conference, wislring tlienv 
every success in t,heir endeavours. Let us hope that wlien (hey 
have succeeded in achieving their end, wm. may?- have a friendly com- 
petition as to which shall reach the Dominion State's first. Per- 
Imps tliex'- 1)1.513' even be flirting with a new Secretary of Slate, 
IiecauHe, i.!io doubt, 'with the separation of Burma tliei’ woi'ld bave* 
cmdln'r (•hiYeTTiment here clealino' with their affairs. But sdl I 
■wmitcd to saw was that :ro.v svminathies are with them in flesiriii,o'- 
tkeii' mihoimlity to rise to its full stature within their own conn tiy. 
Miiy I theiidare express my full svmp^^ in their request and' 
dtqmiml i'u!' se]mraiion, and I earnestly hope that they will aohieve it 
will! full glory and honour. 

I I fci : I only wish to say one or two verv brief ■u’-'-'-i'ds unon 
this subiecl. because [ myself have a nood deal of sym-palhy with- 
the poit)! <>r vic-'w expressed hv'- the Burmese ropresentali-' e. I am 
not at all ^surpi'ised tlmt so wide-minded a statesman as the- 
Mnhuraj;^ of Alwar has expressed a similar feelino-. T spent «onm 
little time in Burma hast January. One alway.s suins nouh more 
•from personal ob.servation than ifrom any number of Blue Books 
My experience was, d-uring the weeks I spent in Burma, that there^ 
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was an extraordinarily strong and widespread desire to be separated, 
from the Indian Empire. Wherever I went, whether the people^ 
I was talking to were of high position or not, they said to me,. 
“ There is something special I want to say to you.” I replied, I 
suppose it is that yon wish to be separated from India,” and that 
was generally t.he secret confided to me on these occasions. I was 
rather siirpr.ised to hear this criticism of the Governor of Biirina,. 
because apparently the Governor and the Goveriiinent of Burma: 
did not separate themselves from the almost universal opinion of 
Biirina itself. I should imagine that if the vieiv of the Go'ceriiment 
of Burma had been the other way w^e might have heard some 
criticisms on that subject. 

On the practical issues we. have before ns, I thiiilc myself it 
wonld 1)6 a good tl,i,i.ng if this subject were referred to a Conmiitfee. 
1 do not say, of course, that a Committee co.uld dirw up an elaborate- 
constitution for ].furma, but after all we are here with many repre- 
sentatives of I:fidia, and as has been intimated in the speech of ' 
Mr. Cliintama.iii, this affects not only Burma b.ut Indian interestvS 
as well,, and tlierefore the main lines for any criticism that, may be 
made by representative members: from India on this question of' 
separation arnd the siibseciuent relations with Burma might very 
weir be said he.re, so that we could be seized of the difficulties of 
the situation both from an Indian and from a Burmese poi.nt of 
view. It seems to me an ein.inently useful suggestion that after 
we have dealt with. tli,e subject as far as we can, a Conference, as 
sug'gested, might assemble in London to work out the general 
Ji.nes of the irameworlc of the. future Burmese constitiitioii. I 
prefer that to a C'Jomniission examining the whole thing. I cuiite 
sympathise with tbe view expressed by the Burmese representatives 
that if too long delay occurs there will be a hiatus between the 
establishment of a neve Indian constitution and a Burmese. I 
should support both propos.Ttions, that this subject should go at 
once to a Cominittee and, secondly, that some sort of Conference- 
should be held as soon as possible. 

Cli airman : I iritesrpret your feeling as being una.niiaously In 
favour of ineeting the approach made by the Delegate from Burma, 
You flesir-8 a Committee of this Conference to be set up to consider' 
the matter, that the purpose of that Committee should not be to 
attemut to draft a constitution for the new Burma, ])ut that it 
should take note of certain conditions which have to be met in the 
process of separation; and further, it may assist us by recom- 
meiidiiiQ; to ms how the process should best be carried' out, by 
Committee, Commission or anything else. 

I have roughly had put dowm these terms of reference to the 
Committee ; 

'"To consider the nature of the conditions which, would 
enable Burma to be seuarated from. India on ecu i table terms,, 
and to recommend the best way for securing this end,” 
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I take it, first of all, that you wish, a Committee to be set up. 

General assent.} Ton want it with the terms of reference which I 
hare read, that these should be the terms of reference to the 
Committee. (General assent.) 

Mr. Shiva Kao : Is the question of separation an open one, or 
is it not? 

Chairman: l\^o, as I look at it, it is not open. 

Mr. Chmtamani : It should he open not only to consider the 
method of separation, but whether there should he separation. 

Chairman: I hare only got eyes and ears for what tlie Confer- 
ence says, and I take it that there is an overwhelming opinion in 
favour of the suggestions made. (Applause.) ITou see, the 
applause is all along the line. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner : I only wish to say one woi’d 
in addition to what has already been said. The general feeling on 
the^ part of the Indian States is that this is a question almost 
entirely for Burma and British India, and, of course, His Majesty’s 
Cloveinment, to, deal with. If and when any question arises which 
afects the States I feel sure the States will have a say in the matter. 
In the meanwhile I simply content myself with stating that we have 
the most friendly feelings for our Burman friends. 

Chairman: You are in favour of that being done? (General 
.assent.) 

Lord Reading : That i.s a separate Committee, 

'Chad'nnan : Yes, 
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Sab-Committee No^, 1. (FedemI Stractui’e^.) 


InTEIUM B,EPOItT PEESEFTEl) AT THE MeETING_ OF TH15 CoMMITl’EB 
OF THE H’HOLE CoNFEEElirCE HELD ON 16 tH DeCEMISEII, 1930. 


Introductory . 

1. Tlie sub-Committee was appointed to consider and report 
■iipon the following- four of tlie Heads of discussion wliicdi were 
irarned for tlie Federal Eelatioiis Committee: — 

Ho. 1.— The eoinpoiieiit elements of the Federation, 

Ho. 2.— The type of Federal Legislatni-e and the lunnber of 
Cliambers of which it should consist. 

Ho. 3. — The powers of the Federal Legi.slatiire. 

No. 6. — The constitution, character, powers and responsi- 
bilities of, the Federal Executive. 


The sub-Committee thmig-lit that it would be for the convenience 
■of the Conference to present an Interim Bnport dealing, in tlie 
first instance, with Fos. 1, 2 a.ud 3 above. In view of the larg-e 
is.sues raised by Ho. 6, which cannot be separated iroiii those 
connected with the relation of^ the Federal Executive to the Crown 
(Ho. 12 of the Heads of discussion), it appeared to the sub- 
committee that this Head, on the discussion of wliicli they are 
proposing immediately to enter, should form the subject "of a 
separate report. 


2. The sub-Coiniiiittee are in a position to report that a most 
encouraging degree of agreement on the matters co.mprisetl in 
Hos. 1, 2 and 3 has _ been secured. They recognise tluit any 
ruea.sure of^Ffi;loratiim. involves for the States sacrifices i,n a splioin 
to which they have al\yn,y.s attached the greatest imjavrimice .for 
piiudical I’ea.sons as well as on g-roiiiKh; of oxi, sting treaties and 
sentiment. Tliey recognise, on the other liaud, the natural hesita- 
bon of the representatives of Britisli India io ais-ept any form of 
coitstitiitio.nnl change which might ])o thought io omliuiger the 
unity of^ British India or those positive ad van! ages wlsTcli are 
derived from, a uniform body of law and administrative pr;vcii<>e. 

j>artie.s of the sub-Conimittee were iinanimou.s in preferrim.*- the 
welfare of India as a whole to tlie individual claims of the interesf-^ 
they represent and in the conviction that only in the laro-m- unitv 
can themliversity of interests and policies be completely harraoniscHf 
Ihe snl>-Commii;tee are notpiismnyed by the criticis^n which may 

eonclusions, that the links ])etweeu 
some paitfi of the Fedora c, ion and others are but slender, vl new 
htale^is not born Ml grown: it must contain within itself the 

1 of Ml maturity must deneml 

upon Tlie ehorts and devoi-ion of the statesmen of India herself from 
whatever territory they may com.e. 



Tile sub-Committee’s coiichisions are as follows ; — 

Conclusions, 

I. Component elements of Federation. 

3. T-lie component elements of tbe Federation should be on 
the one hand , 

(a) the federating Provinces of British India, and on the 
other hand, 

(h) such Indian States or groups of States as may enter 
the Federation. Provision should be made for the subsequent 
entry from time to time of such fiirthei' States or groups of 
States as agree to enter the Federation. 

The important question of the position of tlie (Ji‘own will 
require further examination wlieii the relation of the Federal 
Executive to the Crown is discussed, 

4. So far as British India is concerned, the federating organism 
will be neither the Government of British India as it exists: at 
present, nor autonomous Provinces released from the central tie. 
The process of Federation will involve the creation of a new State 
which, will derive its powmrs 

(fl) in part from the powers which the States will agree 
to concede to the Crowm, to be placed at the disposal of the 
new Federatio:n ; and 

(b) in part from the transfer to it of such of the powers 
of the Cent:!.‘al Indian (iovernment (and a, iso it may be of 
the Provincial Governments) as may he agreed to be necessary 
for the purposes of the Federation. 

II. Type of Federal Legislature and the nuniher of (Jhmnbefs of 
udiich it should consist. 

5. The Federal Legislature should consist of two Chambers, 
eacdi co;Dtaj'ning representatives of both British. India and the States 
(the proportion which the representatives of British India and of 
the States should bear to each other will be a matter for subse- 
quent consideration under Heads not yet referred to the sub- 
committee). 

6. The m:ethod whereby the representatives of British India are 
to be chosen waa,s not referred to this sub-Coinmittee, but Their 
Highnesses made it clear that in their opinion the method by ■which 
the States’ representatives should be chosen %vill be a ma’tter fur 
the States themselves. If and so long a:s there are any reserved, 
subjects it will be necessary for the Crown to bn represented in 
both Chambers. 

7. I).{fferenees between the two Chambers might be determined 
either at a joint session or hy other means, hy vote, whether hy 
a bare majority or otherwise being a question" for discussion at a 

■"later stage. ■ ■ ■ cG ''c.- 



III. Powers of the Federal Leyislature. 

S. A list of siil)jeots provisioually recoiiimeij.ded as ^Federai 
subjects is apjjeiided. Tliis list is framed on tlie assuiiiptioii^ tliat. 
the Federal Legislature will be clothed witli power to legislate 
irfioii all tlie subjects included in it. The iiickisiou of certain 
subject, e.//., IJefeiice and External Affairs, was not specificail}" 
considered, since these subjects in particular, tlioug’h not erzeiii- 
sirely, raise the question of the relations between the Exeeaitixe 
ill India and the Crown— -a matter not within the siib-Conimittee’s 
Terms of Reference. It i.s of the essence of a Federal coiisti'tution 
that tlie enactments of i;]ie Federal J.yeg'islature ai3ti.ng within its 
legal scope should have full force and effect thi’oiig'hout all units 
comprised in tlie Federation. 

ll. Provision should be made by same constitutional procedui'e 
for additioii-s from time to time to the list of Federal subjects. 

10. Ill relation to Federal subjects a distinction is to be drawn 
between ],>olicY and legislation on the one hand and administration 
on the other. In some Federal srcstems there is a complete separa- 
tion between Federal and State agency in the administrative as 
well as the legislative sphere, but in others the administration is 
eiiti‘usted, subject to certain Federal rights of iiispectioii, etc., to 
the State authorities. Tlie choice is a matter of convenience rather 
than of principle, depending upon conditions existing at the time 
of Federation and the practical advantage or disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the status quo. For a variety of reasons there are cases in 
■which. States may desire to retain, in those ma'tters in which they 
agree that the control of policy shall be federal, most of the 
administrative powers wliicli they exercise at present, but in so 
far as they continue to exercise those poivers, they 'will do so in 
conformity with a polic}’ jointly determined and with regulations 
jointly formulated. Pi-'ovided t,hat the conditions for a harmonious 
evolution are established, it is an advantage that there should be 
a .iiiinimuiii of disturbance in t.Iie practical arrangements which 
already operate. 

11. The precise delimitation of the functions of the Federal 
and State Q-oreTnmenxs respectively in these vS'plneres will lie a 
matter for settlement in respect of each subject b_y :iiegotiatio}i. 

,12. The sab-('om-miitee are strongly of opinion tlmt there should 
be only a .single Legislature to deal with Federal subjects proper 
aiid with anv subjects which cannot at present be, either federal! seel 
or complelely provLm.dolised. Such a Ijegislafcaro will no doubt 
contuhi representatives of units of the Federation winch vu'll no't 
be oom'erued with some of the subjects with which it deals. .But 
the partial acceptance of this anon'ialy is pix^ferable to the diffi- 
culties and cninplicniioiis involved in any expedient for co'uipletelv 
avoiding' it. such as the creation of a sejjarale British Indian 
liOgislnture with n separate Executive. How to deal witli this 
ano,}Tia]y will Ini've to be consid.t?rod at a later stage, 

Rt. James’s Palace, 

TiOndoii , 

12th December, 1030, 
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APPENDIX TO INTERIM REPORT OP SUB-COMMITTEE No. 1. 


Schedule of Subjects provisionally agreed to as Federal ” with notes. 

N.B . — The enumeration is that of 
Devolution Rules. Seliedule I. 


0 . Communications to the extent 
described under the following 
HeaclSj namely ; — 

(a) Railways (including rail- 
ways to be constructed or 
acquired in future). 


(b) Aircraft and all matters 
connected therewith. 

(e) Inland waterways. 


■■6. Shipping and naidgation, in- 
cluding shipping and naviga- 
tion on inland -waterways in 
so far as , declared to be a 
Federal subject in accordance 
wdth enti’y 5 (c). 

7: Lighthouses (including their 
approaches), beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

■'S. Port quarantin© 

•S'. Ports ....... 


10, Posts, telegraphs, trunk -tele- 

phones and wireless instaila-. 
tions. 

11. Customs and salt^ , . ■. 


12. Currency and coinage 


the present list of Central Siibjects- 
Notes. 


Policy and Legislation to be 
Federal. Administration to be 
Federal to the extent of po-wers 
no-w exercised by the Rail-way 

Board. 

Federal. 

Policy and Legislation to be Federal 
in re.spect of inland water-ways 
affecting more than one unit. 

Federal for Legislation and policy. 


Federal. 


Federal so far as international re- 
quirements are concerned. 

Such ports to be Federal as are 
declared to be major ports by 
rule made by Federal Govern- 
ment or by or under Legislation 
by the Federal . Legislature, sub- 
ject in the case of Indian States 
to such extent as authority may 
be delegated by the States under 
a Convention- 

Federal ; but -with Buch qualifica- 
tions as may be necessary for the 
purposes of adjustment -with the 
States in matters of detail. 

Salt : Federal. Maritime Customs ; 
Federal, subject to special adjust- 
ments -with Mari-fcime S-tates 
ha-ving regard to their treaties, 
agreements and engagements, 
Customs on external frontiers of 
Federal India to be Fedei'al on 
the lines of maritime customs 
subject to the special ease of 
Kashmir. 

Federal, subject to adjustment with 
the States coticerned of such 
rights as are not already con- 
ceded by them. 



Notes. 


13. Public P-ebt of Federal Tridia. 

(Powei' to I'.iise Federal 
loiuisK 

14. Sariegs banks . . . . 

15. Fedfo-ol Aodifc .... 

17. Commerce, inclocling banking 

find, insurance. 

18. Tracling coT)ii)aiiie.s and other 

associations. 

20. Development of Industries 


31. Control of cultivation and 

manrifactin’e of opium, and 
sa]<:! of o|)inm for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both im- 

ported and iiidigenmis, re- 
Cjuired for Federal Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and ex- 
■ pltisu’es. 

24. Geological Survey of India 
26. Bocauicai Survey of India 
2,7. Iisvcnticms and designs 

23. -''opyC-ht . , . . . 

29. Eun’gr.'ition from, and immigra- 
tion into, India. 

31., ,I'’ec!e.r:i] police organisation 

32. Traffic in arms and ammmiition 


entr 

al 

agencies and 

institii- 

tioi 

IS 

for research (i 

including 

fib - 

er 

vutoriesj and fo 

r profes- 

si 01 

la 

! ani'l rechnieal 

training 

or 


promotion of 

special 

stiidii 

■ ■ ■ 


iirvc 

V 

of India . 



SS. IMetcoroiogy . . . . 

30. Cpnau.s . . . . t 

tlOA. All-TTidia., statistics . . , . 
40. ]‘'eflerrd services , . , 

44, Iinrnnvahlo pu'operty acquired 

fmd rnaintainfHl at the cost of 
the Federal Government. 

45, The Public Service Commission 


Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation 
regarding Post Office Sainngs 
bauli.s. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy a,ml legislation. 

Federal for policj’’ .‘ind legislation. 

Development of Industries to be a, 
Federal .subject in cases where 
such development by Federal 
authority is declared by order of 
Federal Government, made after 
negotiation with and consent of 
the federating units. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 


Federal for policy and legislation. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation. 
Federal lor policy and legislation. 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legi.s!ation. 

Federal as regard.? future agencies^ 

and institutions. 


Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legis- 
lation - the States reserving 
administration. 

Feder.al. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for tlie purpos© of Federal 
Bervices. 


3 / , , 



«!**■ ’ 
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Comments in’ Committee of whole Confeeence ( 16 th Decembeb* 

19-30) ON Interlm Eeport of Sub-Committee Wo. I (Cedeeal 
Stetjctub-e). 

Chairman : Pa,rag'rapli 1 is a matter of procedure. You will note 
paragraph 2, and in. the following paragraph there are. set out the 
component elements of Federation. What is set out there is just 
the facts. Certain suggestions are made, and we will tahe note of 
t.he.m all. 

(The Chaii "man tJien read the numbers of the para, graphs dov-n 
to No. 12, all of •which ‘were noted without discussion. Tie then 
sirnilarly read the sched,ule of sub jects in the Appendix from No, 5 
to No. 11.) ■ ^ C ■ 

Sir Chimanlcd Sefalvad : W^itii regard to Wo. J.l, we have “ Salt : 
Federal. Itaritime Customs: Federal, subject to special adjust- 
ments with maritime States having regard to their treaties 
The flifficiiity is that some of these are called treaties and others 
are called agreements and engagements. We ought to have the 
words, “ Treaties, agreements, and engagements 

Lord Sankey : I will accept those words. 

Chairman : 'We, as a Committee must not alter the Beport, but 
the Chairman of a sub-Comniittee may accept an alteration on. 
behalf of his sub-Coimnittee, and Lord Sankey does so. We 
note ITo. 11 in the Appendix as amended with the consent of 
the Cliairniaii of the snh-Committee. 

(The (Jho.irma.n then, read. Nos. 12 to 45, and all were noted, 
without comnient.) 

Sir Pra,hhasa,nJmr Pa.ttani: I shonld like to rlraw=' your attention, 
Si.r, to the fact that the Princes are absent, and tlie.se matters 
'have been noted in their absence. 

Chairman: That will also be noted. 

Dr. Amhedkar : T should like to raise the point which my friend 
Mr. Joslii made before we adjourned. The Lord Chancellor, as 
the Chairman of this siib-Committee, invited some of the Delegates 
to submit any views they might have on these paTticiiIar matters, 
and a few Delegates including, myself submitted a letter to the 
Chairman of the snb-Comniittee, and expressed our wisi! Ihat fliat 
letter should be submitted to the suh-Com.imittee for consirferation. 
I do not find in the Reuort any reference to that letter, and T was 
informed by Lord Sankey that that letter was not placed liefore 
the sub-Comniittee, but Tvas sent to vo-u, .Sir, as. Prime Minister. 
I do not think that that was quite a proper "way of dealing with it. 
The letter was submitted to the Chairman of the .suh-Oommittee, 



for the siib-Coiiimittee’s use, and it expressed certain definite Auews 
we field on the question of Federation. I am bound to make tliis 
comment because, speaking for myself, tlie Report as drawn up 
is so mucli at variance with the principles expressed in the letter 
that I find shall have at some stage to raise a debate on this 
question, and I should like to know what steps the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposes to take. 

Lord Sanheij : I am veil’ niucli obliged to TJr. Ambedlcar for 
raising the point he has done, because I sliould have like to have 
raised it myself, and it gives me the opportunity of saying a few 
words which I should have said at the begiuning. First of all, 1 
should like to thank my Coinmittee for tlie very great help and 
consideration they have shown me. We had a very diflicult task, 
and my task as Chairman was a diflicult one, but 1. have never 
had sncli a pleasant task, and 1 could not have hud a lietter Com- 
mittee to assist me. 

I want to say a word or two about the Repori which you have 
iu your kamls. Gentlemen, would you mind looking at that ])ieture 
{Morier's of George 11 on h-orsehach). I do not sup- 

pose Lie artist jiainted the man and the horse ai the same time. 
Gne of these has to be painletl alter the other, and if you had been 
inviterl to the studio at the time when lie had only jiainted tlie 
horse and liad not painted tlie man you would noi have been able 
to express a satisfactory opinion of the whole picture. I have 
invited you to come to the “ studio ” to-day, but you are only 
looking; on the “ horse ” in the picture. Soon you are going to 
be presented with tlic complete idcture, and then. Dr. Ambedkar. 
T sliall want your assistance. 

The four (jiiestions rcdeiTed to us were (1) the component 
elements of the Fedi'ration; fil) the typo, of i''edej’'al Jjegi^latui'e 
and tli(> nunibe!' of Cliaiubers of which it slinubi consist, and (•]) 
the ])owers of tlie IjCgislature. But (he most innioj'laiit (jU(>stion 
is one we still Iiave to discuss, namely, the coustit utn'on , cliaractef, 
powers and responsibilities of the Federal l^ixecutive. Everytbing' 
depmids ujion that. The work done with regard to tin* first three 
questions may have to be modified or revised when we come to 
our final report upon R'o. 0. 

Now with regard to that letter. Dr. Ambedkar, that you were 
good enougli to send to me, I have considered it very carelTilh'. 
and it, will he vital to discuss it wlien we come to Xo. fl. 

Ih, Arnhedhar : All I should like to know, if T may say so. is 
whether yon will place that letter before the Committee. At 
what stage you may do so is a matter which T must leave to vou. 

hard Siuiheij : One moment. Dr, Ambedkar. I am going to 
do a good deal more than that; I am not onlv sroina* to place your 
letter before the Committee; I am going to clratv the Cdmraitteeh? 
attention to it mvself. 
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1J'!\ Amhedkar : I am oMigecL Tliat is enoiigli for me. 

Lord Smikeij : One nioiiieiit. I iiave not •fiuislieci. When you 
are as old as I am, you ui.ll not he in such a hurry. Instead _ of 
having to do the job myself, I personally should very much iilfe 
the gentle.men who presented the lettej- to come and do the job. 
If I have to do it myself, I shall not do it as well as you gentle- 
men would. But I will do this : not a word of the letter shall be 
left out; but it is not quite the time to con.sider it yet, because 
it must be considered at that important time wdieii we come to 
Ko. 6. 

May I say just one other thing before 1 sit down. While I 
am anxious that every one of you sliould be safe and secure and 
have 3"our rights, I am not here for any particular party; I am 
here for India, and mj^ ambition is that, we should go a^ray from 
this Confereiioe and that ymu should have something to take back 
to India. IVith a little patience yon shall have something to 
take hack to India. My ambition for India — let me repeat it 
for the first and last time — is that we should not have these 
unhappy divisions, but that we should see an India, as the result 
of this Conference, companioned by content and prospei'ity. 

Sir PMroze Setlma : May I ask a questioii: with i‘egard to the 
items which appear in the Appendix. Tliey are evidently drawn 
from the Devolution Rules, under the heading of Central suhiec.ts. 

Lord Sankey : Quite right. 

Sir Phiroze Setlma : But in the present Devolution Rules there 
are several subjects under the heading of Provincial Subjects 
'w.hicli are subject to legislation by the Central Government, May 
I ask whether these are to hand yet, hecanse there is no reference 
to them nowu 

Lord Sankey: The ansu’-er to that question is three-fold: — 
(1) they are not yet taken in hand; (2) they will he takcoi in 
hand, because to some extent we shall have to consider i].ieju. 
when we come to the Executive question ; (3) it may be necf'ssary 
— I do not say it will-— to have a joint meeting of Use Provincia,] 
Committee arid my Committee. They shall be. 


Chairman That is all noted. 



Second IIefokt, presented at the Meeting of the Committee: 
0:F the WHOl.E CoNFEEENCE HELD OF 15tH JaNUAKY, 1931. 


Introductory 


Paragraphs. 

. 1—6 


The Executive 


7—23' 


Eesponsibility of the Executive • 8 

Method of providing for this . . . ■ • • 9 

Definition of responsibility ........ 10 

Safeguards , . . . • . ... • ■ ' • ■ H 

Governor-General’s Advisers on reserved subjects . . . 12 

Position of Governor-General in relation to his Cabinet . . 13 

Governor-Generars po-wers in relation to reserved subjects . . 14 — 15^ 

Governor-GeiieraFs special powers ....... 16 

Use of Governor-General’s special powers 17 

Finance — Special provisions . 18 — 20' 

Governor-General’s ordinary powers . . . . . - 21 

Bills affecting religion and commercial disex'iinination . . . 22' 

, .Breakdovv’ii .of,. constitution .. . ■ . .. . .. 23' 

The Legislature . . ... ■ ■. ■. . . . 34 — 38 

General principles . . ... . . . . 25 

The TJ'pper Chamber — 

Size, rpialifications of members and method of election . . 26 

Life 27 

Distribution of seats between States and British India . 28 

Distribution of seats between Provinces . . . . 23' 


The Ijoimr (Jhamher — 

Size 30' 

.Distribution of sea'fcs . 31 

jMetb.od of election ... . . . , , 32 

Life . . . . . . . ... . 83 

Repre-sentation of .special interests and of Crown in Federal 
Legisiuturc . . , ; .. . , .. . . . . 34 

Means of securing stability for the Executive , . . . 35- 

Posituni of Btaie.s’ representatives in relation to matters 
:t.ffectirig British India only . . . . . . . 86 

Competence of Federal Legislature . . .... 37 

Residual powers . 38 

Control hy the Federal frovemmeni over Provincial G-overnm.enis . BQ* 
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1. Ijit/roductory. — Tlie siib-Committee consisted of tlie followiiig: 

members : — - . 

British Deleyations : — 

Tlie liord CJiaiicellor {Chairman). 

Mr. Lees Smitlij M.P. 

The Earl Peel. 

The Right Hou. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., M.P. 

The Marquess of Reading’. 

The Marquess of Lothian. 

Indian States Delegation ; — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal. 

Rawab Sir Midiammad Akbar ii;7dari, Hyderabad. 

Sir ]\firaa M. Ismail, Mysore. 

Colonel Haksar, Special Crg-aiiisation, Chamber of Princes^. 

British India Delegation ; — 

The Right lion. Srinivasa Sastri, Madras. 

Sir 0. P. llamas wami xiijmx, Madras. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswaini Mudaliyar, Madras. 

Mr. Jayakar, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bombay. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, United Provinces. 

Mr. T. F. Gavin Jones, United Provinces. 

Sir Muhammad Shah, Punjab. 

Sardar Sahib XJjjal Singh, Punjab. 

Sir Saved Sultan Ahmed, Bihar and Orissa. 

In addition, Sir B. N, Mitra attended most of the meetings of’ 
the .sub“Committee and gave it the benefit of his advice and assist- 
ance. 

2. It must be clearly understood that although agreement has- 
been reached hy a majority of the sub-Committee on many im- 
portant matters, such; agreement is only provisional, and every 
member followed the exainple of Lord Reading, who said that tiie 
understanding had been from the outset that it would be open to all 
members, when they came to consider the complete proposals foi- the 
Pederal constitution, to modify or change any provisional assent 
they might have hitherto given. Every member of the sub-Coni- 
mittee reserves to himself the right of modifying his opinion before 
the final picture is completed. This is the attitude of British and 
Indian raemhers alike. Over and above that, upon the hasic 



.isv.iiu|(i init aet out ill paragrapli 8, Lord Peel and ^Sir Samuel 
Hoiire. ivith tlie inioniiatiou at their disposal, and pdth so 
<|ii(\stioijS still undecided, are unconvinced that the kind of Esecu- 
lii"'* oiivisaffed in this Beport can he successfully adapted to the 
special conditions of an All-India Eederation. Jhey, ^ tlierelore, 
desir>i io see fiirtlier explored methods for increasing Indian conti'ol 
fives (lie Federal Government that are better suited to All-India 
uecfL-. tJiiiu those founded upon British precedents. Apart from 
ill is Loj-d Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare . are not satisfied tlmt the 
safeguards recommended for securing- Imperial obligations will 
prove eifective, and, in particular, they fear that the financial 
proposals outlined in paragraphs 18 to 22 inclusive Avill disturb 
the confidence of the commercial classes and impair the stability 
of Indian credit. They wish, how-ever, to place on recoi'd their 
appreciation of the progress that has heeii made in the elucida- 
tion of a contentious and difficult problem, and their readiness to 
co-operate rvith sym-patlietic and unprejudiced minds in its further 
investigation. 

Upon the question of finance, Indian opinion was that even the 
safeguards set out in the lieport went too far, especially those giying 
special powers to the G-overnor-General. 

3. The vexed Hindu-Muslim question wms referred to by Sir 
Muhammad Shafi on behalf of the Muslim Delegation, and he made 
it clear that as far as he was concerned he could not consent finally 
to frame any constitution unless the. 'Hindn-Muslim question was 
settled. To this view Mr. Jinnah .gave his adherence, on the 
ground that no constitution would work unless it embodied provi- 
sions AA'diich gave a sense of security to the Muslims and other 
minorities. He further objected to some details of the Report. 
Other Delegates, again, stated that their final opinion upon details 
Avas not vuA formed, and that they desired, before they came to a 
conclusion, to ascerlaiii public opinion upon such details, both in 
India and in England. 

4. The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote upon 
questions which concern British India alone, and are of opinion 
that tjie.so questions should be definitely excluded. Kor do the 
Indian States contemplate that any question of paramoiintcy will 
coiiie at any time wdthin the purview of the Federal Goveriimeiit. 

The sub-Committee publish the Report subject to these 
reservations. 

n. In their interim Report of 12th Deceinber, the siib-Coinmit- 
tee. indicated their vierv of the component elements of the 
Fediu-aiion, which i.s contemplated as the future polity for India, 
and recommended that these elements should be represented in 
both Olinmbers of a bicameral Federal Legislature. They also put 
forward a provisional list (which is reproduced in the Appendices 
rci'errerl b) in ]>aragTaph 37 of this Report) or the subjects upon 
which ibis Legislature should be empowered to pass laws having 
application throughout all emits comprised in the Federation. In 
-a later part of the present Report it will be the duty of the sub- 



Committee to siippiemeiit tlie provisional recoinmetidatioiis llius' 
made with regard to the competence of the hederal laigislatiire: 
There are some matters which, although the hederal Covernment 
and Legislature will not at present have jurisdiction in respect of 
them in the Indian States, will none the less require co-ordina- 
tion iii^tlie areas coiiipq-ised by the British Indian units of the 
Eederatioii. These subjects also are indicated in the Appendices 
referred to ^in paragraph 37 of this Eeport. The vSub-Committee. 
desire in this connection to emphasise once more the conviction, to** 
■which they gave expression in paragraph 12 of their previous 
Report, ’tliat it is the Federal Legishtture itself which should per- 
form this co-ordinating function. Their reasons for this view are. 
in part the des'ire to avoid the inevitable complexities -which would, 
arise from setting up a separate authority to deal -with sulqects not 
completely federalised, but an even more important reason is 'that, 
it is, in the sub-CoinmitteeA opinion, essential to the development 
of the Federal idea that the new constitution should contain with- 
in itself facilities for its own development, and that nothing should- 
be done in designing the structure embodying it -udrich would be 
calculated to hamper the natural evolution of a Greater India. 

The further Heads which were referred to the siib-Committee and^ 
are now under discussion are: — - 

(4) The number of members composing each Chamber of the' 
Federal Legislature , 'and their distribution among the federat- 
■mg units; 

(6) The method whereby representatives from British India 
a.nd from the Indian States are to he chosen; and 

(G) The constitution, character^ pouwrs and resimns'ihiUtie'^^ 
of the Federal Emecwtime. 

These three Heads the sub-Oom,mittee now proceed to discuss. 

6, The sub-Conmiittee do not, of course, claim to have evolved 
in all its details a complete plan for the Federal constitution. They 
consider that the best serA-’-ice thei^ can, render to the C’onfereiice is 
to state certain ge'iieral principles and record conclusions on certain 
points w’itli regard to which there a'ppeared to be general or sub- 
stantial agreement, and then, to indicate the lines Avhich further 
detailed examination on the subject ought, in their view, to follo-w.. 
Many points have necessarily been lef-t open which Avill liaAm to be" 
settled later after public opinion both in India and in Fjiigland has’ 
had an opportunity of expressing itself -upon theiii, in order that 
the completed eoiistitiitioii .may be based on the largest measure of 
public approval in both countries. 

THE EXECUTIYE. 

7. The siib-Committee consider that it will be convenient to* 
deal, in the first instance, with the last of the three Heads, namely : 

■Head (6). The composition., character, powers and respon- 
sihility of the Federal Executive; since, as was more than once- 
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ffency sudiiIy for tliese subjects in excess of the contract budget 
le.g.. in cojinection with a sudden outbreak of hostilities on tlie- 
hlrontier). It follows that he should be empoweied to secure the 
enactment of such legislative measures as may he essential for thn 
discharge of his responsibility for these subjects, 

lo. The siib-Cominittee anticipate that in the event of its becoin- 
iuo' lieeessarv to use tJiese powers the Governor-General would not 
ordinarily do so without consulting- his Ministers, even though the. 
responsibility for any action talcen will be his and not tlieirs. 

16. Governor-GeneraVs special With regard to subjects 

ill the administration of which the Governor-General would nor- 
mally act on the advice of his Ministers, it was generally agreed 
that arrangements must he made whereby in the last resort the 
peace and tranquillity of any part of the country must be secured,, 
serious prejudice to the interests of any section of the population 
must be avoided, and members of the Public Services must be 
secured in any rights guaranteed to them by the constitution. It 
w^as further agreed that for these purposes the Governor-General 
must 1)6 empowered to act in responsibility to Parliament and to 
implement his decisions if occasion so demands by requiring appro- 
priation of revenue to be made, or by legislative enactment. 

17. Use of the Governor-GeneraV s special poivers. — Stress was 
laid in some quarters of the sub-Committee ou the necessity of so 
defining the use of tliese powers that they should not be brought 
into play, in derogation of the responsibility of Ministers, for the 
purpose of day-to-day administration. It is obvious that the 
Governor-General would consider his relations wdth his Ministers 
and the Legislature before making use of these powers. He will 
have every inducement to stay his hand as long as possible and to 
be slow- to use his ow'n powers in such a wmy as to enable his 
Ministers to cast upon him a responsibility which is properly theirs, 

18. Finance. Special provisions. — In the sphere of Finance, the 
sub-Committee regard it as a fundamental condition of the success 
of the new constitution that no room should be left for doubts as 
to the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and credit, 
both at home and abroad. It would therefore be necessary to 
reserve to the Governor-General in regard to budgetary arrango- 
meiits and horiwing such es.sential powers as would enable him’tn 
intervene if methods were being pursued which would, in his 
opinion, seriously prejudice the credit of India in the money 
maj’kets of the world. The suh-Committee recommend, -with a view 
to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and 
currency, that efterts should be made to establish on sure founda- 
tions and free from any political influence, as early as may be 
found possible, a lieserve Bank, which will be entrusted w'itli the 
majiagement of the currency and exchange. "With the same object 
again, provision should be made requiring the Governor-GeneraPs 
previous saiudioii to the introduction of a Bill to amend the Paper 
Currency or Coinage Acts on the lines of Section 67 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. They are further agreed that the service of 
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loans, witli adequate provision for redemption, Iw Sinkiiio' Funds 
or otherwise, and the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on 
.guarantees given by the Secretary of State, sliould be secured, 
.along with the supply reqriired for the Ileserved Departments, as 
Consolidated Fund Charges. 

19. With these limitations the sub-Committee do not contem- 
plate any differentiation betw^eeii the position of the Finance 
Minister and that of any other Minister responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and in regard to taxation, fiscal policy and expenditure on 
objects other than those under the Governor-G-eneraFs control, be 
would be responsible only to the Legislature. In this connection 
the sub-Committee taJce note of the proposal that a Statutoiy Rail- 
way Autiiority should be established, and are of opinion that this 
■should be done, if after expert examination this course seems desir- 
able. 

20. The sub-Committee recognise that it may be difficult in 
existing conditions to set up a Reserve Bank of sufficient straiigtfi 
and equipped with the necessary gold and sterling reserves 
immediately, and that, therefore, until this has been done some 
special provisions will be found necessary to secure to the Governor- 
General adequate control over monetary policy and currency*. 

21. Governor-General’s ordinary yoicers. — The sub-Committee 
assume that in. addition to the special powders indicated above the 
Governor-General will continue to have, as at present, the right of 
refusing his assent to legislative measures, and of I'eturning a Bill 
for reconsideration, and, subject to any Instrxictions issued to the 
Governor-General, that the existing powers of reservation and 
disallowance will remain. 

22. Bills affecting religion a7id Commercial discrimination.-^ 
The question whether Bills relating to such matters as the religion 
or religious rites and usages of any class of the community should 
require the Governor-General’s previous sanction to inti’odiietidn 
will require consideration, as will also the question of discrimma- 
tioii between different sections of the community in matters of trade 
.and commerce. There rvas general agreement that in these matters 
the principle of equality of treatment ought to be established, and 
various methods were suggested for the purpose. The sub-Coniniit- 
fee content themselves, however, with saying that it is one which 
•should be further examined and discussed in consultation with the 
various iiitei’ests eoncerued. 

23. Breakdown of Constitution. — -In the event of a situation 
unhappily arising in which persistent and concerted action has 
•succeeded in making the constitution unworkable, adequate powers 
•will have to be vested in the Governor-General for the purpose of 
.enabling the King’s Government to be carried on. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION. 

,24. Such being their views as: to the character and responsibility 

h; 2 



of tbe Esecutive, tiie siib-Cominittee are in a position to con- 
si cler ill relation to these views — 

(4 ) the numher of members composing each Chamber of the 
Federal Legulatiere) emd their ddstribiaion among the federat- 
mg units : and ' 

(5) the method whereby the representatives from British 
India and from the Indian States are to be chosen. 

2b. General Prmcipl6s.-~-'Ii\\Q general aim of Federal constitu- 
tions lias been to provide one legislative clianiber whicli represents 
primarily all the federating* units as snch, often on a basis of equal 
representation for eacfi unit, and a lower clianiber whicli repre- 
sents, primarilv, tlie population of the -whole federal area : and in 
applying* this plan, constitntion-niakers have commonly provided 
that the representatives of the federating* units in the d'istiiictively 
federal chamber shall be chosen by the CTOveriimeiits or Legislatures 
of those units, while the representatives of the population of the 
federal area shall he returned by some more popular form of 
election : it has commonly been provided further that tlie distinc- 
tively federal cliambei* sliould be the smaller of the two. But 
India’s own practical needs and conditions must be the governing 
factors, and no constitution, hotvever theoretically perfect, and 
horvever closely modelled upon precedents adopted elsewhere, is 
likely to survive the tests of experience unless it conforms to the 
needs and genius of the country w'hich adopts it, and unless it is 
capable of; adaptation and modification as the character of these 
needs is proved in the 'working. To meet these needs the federal 
organisation must be conceived not as a rivalry of conflicting ele- 
ments, but as a partnership for the devising and efficient applica- 
tion by common consejit of policies required in the common interest. 
For such a partnership the stability of the Federal Cxovernment is 
of the first importance, 

20, The Upper Chamber. — The disenssion which took place in 
the sub-Committee on ITeads 4 and 5 proceeded without any prior 
decision upon the all-important question of the relations bkween,, 
and the respective powers of, the two chambers; and it may well be 
that some of the opinions now provisionally expressed will require 
revision. But proceeding simply on the basis that there will be twa 
Chambers, the Upper smaller in size than the Lower, and without 
any decision as to the relations of one to the otliei*, the balance of 
opinion was to the effect that the Upper Chamber — which miglit be 
described as the Senate—of the Federal Legislature should" be a 
small body, of from 100 to 150 membens, whose qualifications should 
he such as will ensure thqt it is a body of -weight, experience and 
character. It was thought that this object nrigdit be secured by 
prescribiiig for the candidature of the British India members 
qualificaiioiis similar to those now in force for the Oouncj] of Rtate : 
and the pih-Committee have no doubt that the Ilultn-s of the Indian 
Rtaies, in selecting their representatives, will ensure that Ibey 
are persons of similar standing. 



Method of election to Ijfjper (Jharaher.~-~Miie siib-CJoiiiinitiee are 
almost iiiiaiiiinoiisly ot opinion that tiie British Indian members of 
the Senate , slioiilfl be elected by the pi'oviiicial legisiatiires, Liv the 
single transferable vote, 

21. Life of the IJfiier (Mm-nher . — The Senate itself should not 
be subject to dissoliitioii like the Lower House, but ir fixed projKU” 
tion of its members would retire .and be repla.cecl (or re-e].ect(?ci as 
the case -may be) at regular periods. 

28. Dumbutioii of Seats in Upper C7nirn6er.— As .regards' the 
distribution of seats in fhe Senate between the States aiicl British 
India respectively, the ,sul:>-Coiniuittee iiave to re^port a difference of 
view. The. States representatives on. the siib-Gommittee p.ressecl 
strongly for . efjiiality of distrilnitioii as between the States and 
British India. The British IiKlia.i:i representatives, on the other 
hand, were disposed to claim, on such grounds as area ai.i.d popula- 
tion, a, preponderance of seats for British India; but though opinions 
differed as to the precise degree of “ weightage ” to be conceded 
to the States, the siib-Ooinrnittee are rniaTii-iiious that some “ weight- 
age ” must be given, and that a distribution of seats as between 
the States and British India on a strict population ratio would 
neither be defensible in theory nor c1esira,ble in practice. The sub- 
Committee trust that if the Conference fails to reach unanimity , on: 
this point, a satisfactory solution may yet be found as the result of' 
discussion and accommodation hereafter. 

29. Distrihution of Seats in Upper Clianiber hetwee-n l^rov- 
inces . — Granted a solution of this cpiestion, ;it has still to be con- 
sidered how the seats available to the States and British India 
respectively are to be distributed amongst the i:ndividual units of 
each class. So far as the States are concerned, this must clearly 
be a matter for agreement by their Rulers in consultation between 
themselves a.nd, if necessary, with the Ticeroy, Difficult problems 
of grouping are involved, but these matters are outside the scope 
of the Gonfereiice. As regards the Provinces, precede:nts of other 
Federal constitutions could no doubt be cited in favour of com- 
plete equality as between Province and Province, and ‘there : was 
some opinion in the suh-Committee in favour of this plan. But 
while the opportunity should no doubt be taken for departing from 
the traditional apportionment as between Province and Province 
which has survived in the Cliambers of the' existing Indian Legis- 
lature, the sub-Committee are doubtful whether ptn arrangement 
which gave, for instance, to Assam with its 7| millions of iuliabi" 
tants, and Bengal with its .46-| millions', an equal voice in the 
counsels of the Nation, would comnieiicl itself to general public 
opinion. On the whole the sub-Oommittee would he disposed to 
regard a distribution as between Province and Province cm a 
popula.tio:n ratio as the most convenient and satistacto]’}’ arrtajge- 
ment. ■ , 

20. '.rite Lower CJiamher — — The trend of opinion as to the 
size of the Lower Chamber was tliat it should consist of approxi- 
matelv 300 members, thus providing roughly one representative .tor 
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Giieii •irtiilioii of the inliabitants of Ind-ia. On tlie ofclier liaiid tlie 
view was .strongly expressed that the requirements of effieieney 
would not be met if the Chamber were tc exceed 200 as a maximum. 
Tlie siih-Coimiiittee as a whole recog-uise the force of these coiisidera- 
tious, and also of the desire for a Ghamber of sufficient size to ahord 
a reasouahle approach to adequate representation of the population. 
But since no I'eal approach to this latter ideal could be secured 
witlioiit eniarg'ing' the Legislature to an iiiidiie extent, the sub- 
Coiiiiiiittee think that having regard to the great importance which 
must he attached to efficiency of working, 250 should be adopted 
as the iiuiiiber of seats to be provided in the Lower Chamber. 

31. Did:nb:ntion of Seats in the Lower Chamber .—In the Jjower 
Ghamber the Inclian States Delegation do not claim, as they do in 
the Senate, equality of representation rvith British India, but here 
also they claim some greater representation thau they would obtain 
cm a strict population ratio. The British Indian representatives 
■on the suh-Conimittee were not, however, disposed to contemplate 
a distrihiition as between themselves and the Stales in this Chamber 
on any other basis than that of population. On this basis approx- 
imately 76 per cent, of the seats would be assigned to British 
India and 24 per cent, to the States. But while the latter view 
must be recorded as that of tlie majority of the sub-Coniiniftee, a 
substantial minority would regard so great a disparity between the 
two classes of units as inconsistent with and inimical to the ideal 
which the Conference has set before itself, and the minority wish 
strongly to urge upon their colleagues the desirability of subordi- 
nating theory to expediency in the interests of goodwill. No Con- 
ference can hope to bear fruit unless its members approach their 
task in a spirit of aecammodation, and accommodation in this 
matter is, they are confident, not beyond the reach of Inclian 
statesmanship. 

The question of the respective powers of the two Ghamhers, 
which havS been touched upon in para. 26 has also an obvious bear- 
ing on the matter. 

32. 'Method of eleetion to Lower Ghamher. — Here again the sub- 
CoTiiraittee regret that they .are unable to record a unanimous view. 
The British Indian representatives almost without exception fayour 
direct election by constituencies arranged on a plan generally 
simijui’ to that of the “ general constituencies ’’ for the existing 
Legislative Assembly, They maintain that this method of elec- 
Hoii 1ms not proved in practice inconvenient or unworkable, that- 
such inconvenience as it has hitherto 'presented will be diminished 
wiih the increase whicdi they contemplate in the number of seats 
available and the eonse(]uent decrease in the size of constituenedes, 
fiml ien years’ experience has firmly established it in popular 
fuvnur, and lhat resort to any method of indirect election would 
not be accepied by rndiiiii public opinion. Other members of the 
sub-Oommitiee are unable- fo contemplate as a fitting rc'pository 
of power and reqxmsibility a Chamber whose members wonld have 
so exiguous a link between themselves- and the population of the 



areas they wouicl purport to represent as would be prcnuded by any 
system of direct election. Assuming' for the sake o£ argiimeiit that 
as many as 200 seats were available for British Iiiclian representa- 
tives^ they note that the average size of a cmistitiieiicy would be 
some 4j000 square miles, and' that if due allowance is made for the 
comparatively small areas .of the urban constituencies, the general 
average -would be even higher. They note that the Franchise sub- 
committee have refrai.ned from malving any recommendation on 
the franchise for the Federal Legislature : consequently t,liey can- 
not bring themselves to regard, as popular representation according 
to the accepted canons of parliamentary government a system 
which provides for the ‘‘ election ” . of members by an, average 
number of some 5,000 electors scattered over an average area of 
some 4,000 square miles, and this difficulty would not be removed 
by an increase in the average numl)er of electors by a low-eiiiig' of 
the franchise ; for an increase in. the iiimiber of the voters in such 
vast constituencies -sYoiild, merely increase tlie diiiioulties of estab- 
lishing contact between the candidate and tlie voter. But apart 
from, these p.ractical difficulties, some members of the siib-Com- 
mittee feel strongly that, in the geographical conditions o.r xLidia, 
any system of direct election would seriously prejudice the success 
of the Federal ideal. In their view^ it is of the utmost importance 
that the tie between the Centre and the units should be as closely 
knit as possible; and that it should be a tie of natural affinity of 
outlook and interest and capablt of covmteracting the eeiitrifugal 
tendencies which, but for such a counterpoise, rvill be liable to 
develop in the P;roviiices from the increased autonomy no-w in 
prospect. In the opinion of those -who hold this vie-vv the only 
satisfactory basis for representation in either ClumiFer of the 
Federal Legislature is election by the .Legislatures of the ].b-ovi.nces. 
This need not involve the mere reproduction of the Lorver Ciia.mber 
on a smaller scale, if, as is suggested in this .Report, specnal quali- 
fications are prescribed for membership of the Senate. But if this 
plan is not adopted, and the view prevails that the members of -the 
Assembly should be chosen to represent the popolatio.iis of the units 
rather than their Governments or Legislatures, those members of 
the sub-Committee who are opposed to direct election desire to ])oint 
out that it is not a necessary consequence of a decision, in this sense 
that the populations of the areas should elect their representatives 
directly. ALirious devices are Icnown to constitution-makers as 
alternatives to direct election, and they would strongly urge that 
every possible alternative should be explored before a final decisio-n 
is taken. 

3>3. Life of the Loioer The sub-Conimittee are o.f 

opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be five years, 
'unless sooner dissolved by the Governor-General. 

Representation of special interests and of the Crown hi 
Federal Legislature. — Two further points remain to be mentioned 
in regard to the composition of the Federal Legislature. Opinion 
was unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report 
of the Minorities sub-Committee, provision should be made for the 


representation, possibty in both. Chambers, and certainly in the 
Lower Chamber, of certain special interests, nanielT, the Depressed 
Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, 
Commerce (.European and Indian) and Labour. Secondly, in their 
interim .Beport, the siib-Committee expressed the view that so long 
as there are reserved subjects the Crown should be represented 
ill both Chambers. While the siib-Committee unanimously main- 
tain tlurt recommendation, further discussion has disclosed a 
difference of view as to the functions of the Crown nominees, and 
as to tlieir numbers. Some members of the sub-Cominittee consider 
that their attendance should be solel 3 " for the purpose of explain- 
ing the Goveriior-CTeiierars policy on his behalf, and t.hat they 
should not exercise the night to vote in divisions. Others are of 
opinion that these persons should be full members of the Legis- 
lature. Some members of the sub-Coniinittee consider again that 
the only nominees, of t]ie Crown should be the principal advisers of 
the Cfoveriior-General in the administration of the reserved subjects, 
while others think that the Governor-General should be empowered 
to nominate a specified miiiiber of persons, not exceeding, say, 10, 
to each Chamber. 

35. Means of securiri;/ stability for the E.recutive . — The relation 
of the two Chambers to one another has been touched on above, but 
a paiiicular aspect of the relation of the Chambers to the Executive 
was a subject of discnssioii in the sub-Coniiiiittee and should be 
mentioned here. For the purpose uf securing greater stability to 
tlu: Executive the suggestion wa.s inade, and found a large measure 
of; suvjport, that Ministers should not be compelled to resign save 
in the event of a vote of no. confidence passed bi' a niajoriW of at 
least Iwo-iliirds of the two Cliambers sitling togetlier. Minisiei’.s 
against wliorn le.s.- ilnni two-thirds of the vote.s liuve l)OPri cast on a 
motion of no confidenf’C wou.ld not, liotvever, for that reason alone 
onr.linue to onjov io anv greater c-xtent tiian before the conlKlenee 
of the Tiegislature wlio would be still alile in oth.or wov^s to make 
effective their wanl of confidence. .But the sub-Cornmittee are of 
opinifui that sonn' means should be devised wherel’A". in tiie intcfosts 
of stabiliG’, an adver.se vote should not on eVerr oeca.sion neces.savilv 
involve the rt^signalion of the Ministry, and that the subject should 
be fiutlief (':\])lored. 

3G. position of States’ ref resent atives in relation to maiters 
off ed illy British India only. — Since the functions of the Federal 
Government will extend ber'ond the range of federal snbjccts and 
will embrace t.hoso ULatters wliicli are strictly’’ the concern of Bi'iti.sh 
■Indna alone, it has to be decided whether the States’ 3 epreseiitative,^ 
in the Fedtral Legislature should take aiw paid ii' tlje debates and 
decisions on this latter class of niattei’s wnth which e.r hypothesi 
they will 3 iot Ite directly concerned. There is much to be said in 
favour of treating all members of the Federal Legislature as 
entitled and empowered to contribute their share towards the deci- 
sion of all ntai tens wit hill the range of the Legi.slai ore’s duties. 
It would be idearly Uiipossible, so far as the Execiitive is concerned 


(wiiicli will^ like the Legislature, he. compctsed of lepreseiitaiiA'es' 
of ^ both States and British India) to difiereiitiate the f unctions of 
Ministers in such a was"" as to confine the responsibilities of States’ 
representatiA^es to Federal matters ; . no Avorka'ble sclieiiie could be 
cleyised Avitli this object AAdiicli would not cut at the root of the 
principle of collectiA’e responsibility in, the Cabinet. For this 
reason the States desire — with the general assent of the siib-Coin- 
mittee — that their representatiA'es in the Legislature should play 
their part equally with their .Briti sir Indian colleagues in .cvidrss- 
ing the decision of the Legislature on any qiiestiojt which ir!V>dA \;3 
the existence of the Ministry, even if the matter Avhich has gicuii 
rise to the c[iiestion of confidence is one .AAdiich primarily rai<- is 
British India only. At the same time Tlieir Iliglrnesses would prefer 
that the States’ representatives should take no part in the decision 
of matters Achicli, being outside the range of federal subjects, liaA'e 
no direct interest to the States. It would, no doubt, be 'possible so 
to arrange business in the Legislature that Bills or Budget demands 
of this character should be dealt with either exclusively or in the 
Committee stage by a Committee (analogous to the Scottish Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons) consisting of tiie British Indian 
representatives alone. Some memhers.of the suh-Oommittee think, 
howGA^er, that it would be unfortunate to initiate such a system of 
differentiation, and that, whatever commntioiis might be observed, 
it woiihi be undesirable in terras to deprive the Legislature of the 
contribution Avliich any of its members might be able to inalie on 
any matter within the Legislature’s purvieAv; and they think that 
it AA^ould be found in practice difficult, if not impossible, to classify 
a given matter as being one in AAffiicli the States liaAU:; no interest 
or coiicerii, direct or indirect. The sub-Oommittee recomuieiid, 
iiOAveAm', that tlie niatter be further explored. 

37. Compete'/ice of the Federal LegislatuTe .- — With reference to 
paragraph 5 of this Eeport, the reports of . two sub-Goniiiiittees are 
app>ended to this Report in Avhich recommendations have been 
made as to the classification as federal, central or provincial, of all 
the subjects which are at present. Avithin the compete.iice of the 
Indian Legislature. The suh-Oommittee endorse generally rlieso 
reconimeiidations, though they recognise that the further expert 
examination which the matter wilT undoubtedly require ma}' sIioaa" 
the necessity of some modification and adjustment. It will be 
observed that, apart from the specific recommendations made with 
regard to the treatment of the several items in the list, there is a 
general recommendation that legislative co-ordination required in 
respect of certain provincial subjects, or aspects of provincial 
subjects, should no longer be secured by the process of submittiiig' 
Pyo'viiicial Bills on these subjects for the previous saiictiou _ of 
Governor-General, but firstly by scheduling certain existing 
Acts (and the same process AAmuld, of course, be applied to certain 
Acts of the Federal Legislature in the future) as lieing incapabie 
of amendment in their application to a Piwiiice ]>y the Provitscial 
Legislature, without the previous sanction of the GoApcMim-Gencinl 
and, secondh’, by granting eon current povs^ers of legislation to the. 
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Federal Legislature on certain aspects of specified provincial 
snfijects. It would be necessary to include a provision that any 
Provincial Act relating to these subjects wiiicli is repugnant to a 
Federal Act is, to the extent of the lepugnaney, to be void. 

38. Residual -poivers. — The suh-Oommittee draw attention to the 
fact that, however, carefully the lists of Federal, Central and Prov- 
incial subjects are drawn up, there is hound to be a residue of 
subjects not included in any of them. Whether these residuary 
powers of legislation are to rest with the Federal Government or 
with the Provinces is a matter on which the sub-Committee have 
come to no conclusion. Its great importance is, however, manifest, 
and it will need most careful consideration at a later stage. 

•39. Control by the Federal Govermnent over Provincial Govern- 
ments -Tills topic leads naturally to the question of the powers of 
control to he exercised hy the Federal Executive over the Provincial 
Executive and their nature and extent. It goes without saying 
that within the range of Federal subjects, the Federal Executive 
must have authority to ensure that Federal Acts are duly executed 
in the Provinces; it also goes without saying that within States' 
territory there can be no question of the exercise of any such 
authority, direct or indirect, outside the strict range of Federal 
subjects. But it seems equally evident that in matters ailecting 
more than one Province of British India, even where they relate to 
subjects classified as Provincial, there must be some authority 
capable of resolving disputes and of co-ordinating policy when 
uniformity of policy is in the interests of India as a whole, and the 
suh-Committee consider that the constitution should recognise this 
authority as vesting in the Federal Government and should make 
siiitahle provision for its exercise. 

Signed on behalf of the siib-Committee, 

SAOTET, 

Chairman. 

Rt. James's, IGlace, , 

L0XD0.N'. 

18th January, 1981. 
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The recormuendation of 
the Joint Committee 
of siih-Comnhttees 
Nos. I and TI regard- 
ing the flassificatlon 
of the residue into 
three Categories. 

(a) Bxchisively Cen- 
tral. 

(!>) Bxcinsively Pro- 
yiiicial. 

(c) In wliith both 
the Centre and 
Provinces are in- 
terested and 
which might he 
subiect to centra,] 
co-ordination. 
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5, Conviilunications to 
the extent describ- 
ed under the fol- 
•lowing heads, name- 
ly ; 

(a) llailways and ex- 
tra municipal train- 
ways in so far as 
titey are not cl ass i- 
fied as proriiicial 
subjects. 


(h) Aircraft and all 
matters connected 
therewith. 

(c) Inland waterways 
to an extent to be 
declared by rule 
made by G. G. in 
C. or by or under 
legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 

n. Shipping and navi- 
gation (including 
shipping arid navi- 
gation of _ inland 
waterways in so far 
as declared to be a 
central subject un- 
der entry 5 (c) ). 

7. Lighthouses (includ- 
ing their approach- 
e.;). beacons, iigiit- 
iships and buoy,?. 

3. Port Quariintiiie and 
Marine Ho-spitals. 


3. Porte rleelarofl to 'ue 
m.ijor ports by rule 
niade by the G. G. 
in 0. or by or under 
legislation liy the 
Jnclian Legisiateire. 


llaihvays (including rail 
ways" to be construct- 
ed or acquired in 
future). 

Federal for policy and 
legislation. Adminis- 
tration to be Federal 
to the extent of 
powers now exercised 
by the Railway 
Board. 

Federal . . 


Federal for policy and 
Iegi.slation in respect 
of inland waterways 
affecting more than 
one unit. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


Present position should 
be maintained. 


The Committee is ia- 
tormed that as the 
administration is pro- 
vincial there is no 
residue left for classi- 
fication, But for 
steamships see list 0. 
item 31. 

The present; position 
should be maintained. 


Federal 


Federal as far as inter- 
national requirements 
are concerned. 


Such ports to be Fede- 
ral a,s are declared to 
be major ports by rule 
made by Federal Gov- 
eriimesit or by or un- 
der legislation by the 
Federal Legislature 
subject in the ease of 
Indian States to such 
extent as authority 
may be delegated fay 
'the ; .Btates-.:; xttt'der '.■■a 
cobventiott. 


There are no marine 
, ho-spitais. The only 
residue is . inter-pro- 
vincial shipping 

should be a 
central subject. 

There is no part of the 
CGtitral subject left 
wiiicb is not federal- 
ised. . ^ . 
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10. Pests, telegraphs, 
telephones includ- 
ing wireless instal- 
lations. 


11. Customs 


Income Tax . 


Salt . 

Other sources of all- 
Indifi Sevenue. 


12. Currency and Coin- 
age. 


13. Public debt of India 


Posts, telegraphs, trunh 
telephones and wire- 
less installations to be 
Federal : but with 
such qualifications as 
may be necessary for 
the purposes of ad- 
justment with the 
States in matters of 
detail . 


Maj’ithiie Customs: Fe- 
deral subject to spe- 
cial adjustment with 
ruaritime States hav- 
ing regard to their 
treaties, engagements 
and agreements. 

Ousfoms on external 
Frontier of Federal 
India: Federal on the 
lines of maritime cus- 
toms subject to the 
special case of Kash- 
mir. 


Federal 


Federal, subject to ad- 
justment with the 
States concerned of 
such rights as are not 
already conceded by 
them. 

Public debt of Federal 
India (power to raise 
Federal Loans) should 
be Federal. 


Tlie Committee thinks 
tliat for tisclinical 
reasons the local tele- 
phones ill Brit-isli 
India- cannot be made 
a provincial subject. 

■:Sir B. ,N. Mitra sug- 
gests that the entry 
in tlie second eoiuiiui 
sliould be amended as 
folloTv's : — 

‘‘ Posts, telegrapils, 
telephones — ex- 
cepting local (i.e., 
iioii-truuk) tele- 
|:>hones in Indian 
States and wire- 
less installations' 


Should be Central as at 
present. Whether any 
surcharge .should be 
imposed by the Pro- 
vinces and whether 
any portion of the 
revenue should go to 
tlie Provinces : are 
matters beyond the 
terms of reference to 
tlie Committee. 


As regards tliese (inclu- 
ding excise on motor 
spii'it and kerosine) 
the position should 
remain as at presume , 


The public debt of India 
on the date of the 
inauguration of the 
Federal ■ constitution 
should be a central 
■ subject. 



14. Savings Banks 


15. Tlie Indian Audit 
Department. 


17. Commerce (includ- 
ing banking and 
insurance), 

28. Trading Companies 
and other associa- 
tioas. 

20. Development of in- 
dustries, in cases 
where such develop- 
ment by central au- 
thority is declared 
by order of the 
Govern oi'-Ceneral in 
Council made after 
consultation with 
the local Govern- 
ment or local Gov- 
ernnu'nts ooncon'ued 
espedien fc in the 
public iiite.re.sts. 

21. Co7itroI of cultiva- 
tiou and rnanufac- 
tiire of opium. Sale 
of opium for ex- 
port. 

22. Stores and station- 
ery both imported 
and indigenous re- 
quired for Imperial 
Departments. 

23. Control of petro- 
leum and explo- 
sives. 

24. Geological Survey 
of India. 

26. Botanical Survey of 
India. 

27. Inventions and de- 
^ signs; 

28. Copyright. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation regarding 
Post Oface Savings 
Banks, 


Federal audit to be 
Federal. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 

Do. 


Development of indus- 
tries to be a federal 
Sub ject in eases where 
such development by 
Federal Authority is 
declared by order of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment made after ne- 
gotiation with and 
consent of the feder- 
ating units. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


Since it was not clear to 
what Savings Banks, 
other than Post Office 
Savings Banks, this 
entry may refer, we 
have no recommenda- 
tion to make. 
Provincial accounts 
should be a provincial 
subject. As regards 
audit the general 
sense of the Com- 
mittee was that it 
should be a- centra! 
subject but a substan- 
tial minority thought 
that the audit of 
provincial accounts 
should be a, provin.cia! 
subject. 

Should be Central to 
the extent to which it 
is at present. 

Do. 


Development of indus- 
tries should remain 
Provincial to the ex- 
tent to which it i.s not 
federalised. 


I’lie position should be 
maintained as at pre- 
sent. 


Stores and stationery 
both imported and in- 
digenous required for 
Federal Departments 
to he Federal. 

Federal for policy and 
legislation. 

Federal 

Federal 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


iDo. 


As regards non-Federai 
Cen tr ;il Departments 
the subject should be 
under the control of 
the Centre. 

The position shotild he 
maintained as at pre- 
sent. 


The position should he 
maintained as at pre- 
sent. 

Do. 
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29. Emigration from 
and immigration 
into British India. 

Inter-provincial mi- 
gration. 


31. Central police ' or- 
ganisation. 

32, Control of arms and 
ammunition. 


S3. Central agencies and 
institutions for re- 
search (including 
observatories) and 
for professional or 
technical training 
or promotion of 
.special studies. 

So. Survey of India . 

38. Meteorology . 

39. Census 


Statistics . 

40. All-India Sei'viceS . 


44, Immoveable pro- 
perty in possession 
of / the Governor- 

■ Genm'al in Council. 

45. The Public Services 
Commission. 


Emigration from and 
immigration into 
India — Federal. 


Federal police organisa- 
tion to be Federal. 

Traffic in arms and am- 
munition to be Fede- 
ral for policy and 
legislation. 


Federal as regards 
fuiure agencies and 
institutions. 


Federal 


Immoveable property 
acquired and main- 
tained at the cost of 
Federal Government 
should be Federal. 

Federal for the puri>ose 
of Federal Services. 


The Committee .suggests 
that the question of 
making migration be- 
tween Federal units a 
Federal .subject should 
be considered. 

Central to the extent it 
is at present. 

The position as regards 
control of arms and 
ammunition as apart 
from traffic in them 
should be maiiitaiiiecl 
as at present. The 
provincial Govern- 
ments shouldj how- 
ever, have power to 
grant exemptions 
from the requirements 
of the Arms Act in 
respect of provincial 
areas. 

As regards existing 
agencies and institu- 
tions the subject 
should continue to be 
Central as at present 
■ — if it is not federal- 
ised. 


Immoveabio property 
acquired and main- 
tained at the cost of 
Central Government 
should he Central. 

The Public Services 
Commission for the 
Oentral Services 
should be a central 
■ subject. 


Do. . . . 

Federal for policy and 
legislation — the 
States reserving ad- 
ministration. 

All-India Statistics — 

Federal. 

Federal vServices should 
be Federal. 


Central to tlie extent it 
is at present. 


Central Seiuaces .should 
be a central .sxibject. 
As regards All-india 
services, the question 
is for the considera- 
tion of the “ Ser- 
vices ” snb-Com- 
mittee. 


B ; Centra! subjesls, m portion of whicH Is proposed t© fee federalised. 


Tlie description of the subjects in 
tlie Devoiiiiiou Eiiles. • 


16. Giril Liiw including laws re- 
garding status, property, civil 
rights and liabilities and civil 
procedure. 

19. Control of production, supply 
and distribution of any articles 
in respect of wliicb control by 
a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor 
General in Council or by or 
under legislation by the Indian 
Legislature to he essential in 
the public interest save to the 
extent to -vvliich in such rule or 
legislation such control is 
directed to be exercised by a 
local Governmeiit. 

25, Coirtrol of Mineral Develop- 
ment in so far as such control is ■ 
reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules 
made or sanctioned by the 
Secretaz'y of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

SO. Criminal Law including Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

34. Ecclesiastical admini.stration— 
inclucling Euiopean Cezneteries. 


3b. Suiwey of India . . , . 

3". Zoological Survey . 

42. leiTitorial changes — other than 
hiter-provincial and deelaiation 
of laws izi connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of cereznonial titles, 
orders, precedence and civil uni- 
fornz. 


The I'ecomznendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Coinmittees- 
Nos. I and II regardin.g their 
classilzcatiozi into three cate- 
gories : 

(a) Exclusively Central. 

(I)) Exclusively ]?rovinciaL 
(c) Izi wliich both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to. 
central legislation. 


Tliis question has been cozisidered 
by a special Legal Coniinittee and 
we therefore refrain from deal- 
. ing with it. See Appendix II. 

The majority of the Committee 
considered that the Central Gov- 
ernment should not retain the 
power which this entry gives. 


The control of minez’al development 
should be entirely a provincial 
subject but the regulation of mines 
should remain a central sizhjeet to 
the extent it is at present. 


This should be a cezitral rather than 
a provincitir subject. It is, how- 
ever, to be considered whether it 
should not he a Crown subject. 

The present position shoxzld be main- 
tained. 

, Ho- 

The _ Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter to be dealt with under 
amendmezifcs of the constitution. 

The _ Committee! understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter more pz'operly fall- 
ing under the authority of the 
Crowzr, 


See No. 16 above. 


The Joint Committee considers that a new entry should he made making 
t^erviccs in the centrally-administered areas and expenditure incurred therein 
a central subject. . ■, 



Proposed Classification of those of the Provincial sahjects in respect of lohwh 
some control is exercised by the Centre, 


Devolution liules, Schedule 1, Part 'll. 

{Enumeration is that of the present list of the Provincial subjects.) 

O: Provincial subjects which are subject to legislation by the IndiaE 
Legislature, . 

D : Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of which 
extra-provincial control is exercised. 



Description of subject in the Devo- 
lution Pi'ules. 


Local Self Government. 

1. As regards: 

(«) the power of local authori- 
ties to l:)orrow otherwise than 
from the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; 

(b) the levying by siich autho- 
rities of taxation not in- 
cluded in Schedule II of the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

3. Puhlie Health, Sanitation and 
Vital Statistics. 

Ab regards infectious and con- 
tagious diseases to such extent 
as may be declared by any Act 
of the Indian Legislature. 


5. Education. 

As regards the definition of the 
jurisdiction of any University 
outside the Province in which 
it. is situated. 

6. Public. Works — light and feeder 
Bdilways and extra mtinieipal 
inmiways in so far as provision 
for their instruciiorb- and 


The recommendation of the Joint 

Committee of sub-Committees 
Nos. I and II regarding their 
classification into three cate- 

gories : 

(a) Exehi.sively Ckmtral. 

(h) Exclusively Pi-ovinciai. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and wdiich might he subject tO' 
central co-ordination. 


As regards these two matters the 
Committee tliinks that the words 
“ subject to the previoiis .sanction 
of a central authority to the 
extent to which such .sanction 
of tlie Governor-General is now 
3-e(piired ” should be substituted 
for the words ‘“'subject to legis- 
lation by tile Indian Legi.slature,”' 


In respect of the specific matter of 
infectious and contagious disease.? 
in the sphere of public health, 
wdiich is now subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legislature, 
the ^majority of the Committee 
are _in favour of co-ordination {as 
against legislative control by the 
Centre. 

We .suggest that the full Com- 
mittee should consider ^whether 
this should not he a Federal' 
subject. 





S.- — contd. 

As regards any siicb. railways^ or 
tramways whieli are in physical 
connection with a main line or 
are built on the same gauge as 
an adjaceirt main line. 

t, JfaieT-sufiplieSj irrigation and 
canals, drainage a.nd embank- 
ment,' loater storage and water 
power. 

As i-egards anatter of inter-pro- 
yincial concern or afl’eoting the 
relation of a Province with any 
other territory. 

10. Agriculture. 

In respect of destructive insects 
and pests, and plant diseases to 

. such extent as may be declared 
by any Act of the Indian 

Legislature. 

11. Civil Yeterinary Department. 

Ill respect of animal diseases to 

sucii extent as may be declared 
by ai,iy Act of the Indian 

Legislature. 

14. Forests. 

As regards disforestation of re~ 
sensed forests. 

15. Land Acquisition. 


17. Administration of Justice. 

As regards High Courts. Chief 

C.'uurns, Courts of judicial 
Cuiiiiaissioners and any courts 
of eriiiiinal jurisdiction. 

19. Adrairdstrndovs — General and 
OfJl. e la I Tr a sic e.s . 

'iiO. — (a) Non-7udicial Stamps. 

(b) Judicial Stamps. 

As^ i‘Rgard.s amounts of court 

fees ievied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High 
Courts under their original 
jurisdiction. 

21. Begistration of deeds and docu- 
me-iife, 

22. Eegistration of births, deaths 

and marriages. 

As regards such classes as the 

Indian Legislature may deter- 
mine. ' • 


The present position should be 

maintained. 


Do. 


As in No. 3 above 


Do. 


The Committee thinks that dis- 
forestation of reserved forests 
should be exclusively Provincial. 

Legislation should be exclusively 
Provincial; but the right of the 
Central Government to acquire 
land for its own purposes should 
be fully safeguarded. 

The present position should be 
maintained. 


The subject should in futf?re be 
Provincial. 

In both cases the present position 
should be maintained. 


In both cases the present po.sition 
should be maintained. 

This should bo subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legisla- 
ture — - 

(а) for marriages in the case of 
such classes as the Indian 
Legislature may determine. 

(б) for births and deaths in the 
ease of Europeans and 
foreigners. 
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26. Industrial matters. 

As regards 

(а) Factories. 

(б) Settlement of labour dis- 
putes. 

(c) Electricity. 

(d) Boilers. 

(fj) Welfare of labour, in- 
cluding provident funds, in- 
dustrial insurance (general, 
health and accident) and 
housing. 

28. Adulteration of Food Stuffs and 
other articles. 

As regards import and export 
trade only. 

29. Weights and measures. 

As regards Standards . 

31. Inland Watericays including 
shipping and navigation 
thereon. 

As regard.? inland steam vessels 
only. 

33. Miscellaneous matters. 

(d) Control of poisons 

{&) Control of Motor vehicles 
As regards licences valid 
throughout British India. 

(f) Control of dramatic per- ^ 
forma/nces and cinemato- 
graphs. 1 

As regards sanction of films j 
for exhibition, J 

34. Control of newspapers, looks 
and pi'inting presses. 

37. Criminal Trihes . . . . 

SB. European Vagrancy . . 

39, Piisons and Prisoners (except 
persons detained under 
The Bengal State Prisoners Eegu- 
lation, 1818. 

The Madras State Prisoners 
Eegulation, 1819. 

The Bombay Eegulation XXV of 
1827), 

and Beformatories. 

45. Begulaii07i of medical and 
other professional qualifications 
and standards. 

47. Control of Services. 

As regards pxiblic services within 
the Province other than All- 
India Services. 


As regards (a), (b), (c), (d) and (f), 
there should be a concurrent 
power of legislation vested in the 
Provinces and in the Centre. Tjxm 
previous sanction of the Governor- 
G-eneral should not be I'equired 
in the case of provineial legia-> 
lation. 


The present position should b& 
maintained. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

The subject should be exclusively- 
ProvinciaL 

The present condition should ba 
maintained. 

The siibject should be exclusively 
Provincial (but with continuance 
of . central legislation as regards 
State prisoners). 


The present position should be 
maintained. The question of 
making this subject Federal should 
be con sidered. 

The Committee refrains from 
making any recommendation as 
the matter falls within the pur- 
view of the “ Services sub-Com-. 
mittee. . • 


The Joint 'Gommittee recommends generally with regard^ to the exist- 
ing legislation on the above subjects that statutory provision should be 
made similar to that suggested by the Legal sub-Gommittee on Civil and 
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Criminal law and procediu'e, luider which certain specified Acts sliould not 
be repealed or altered by Pro^'incial Legislatures without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General. Tlie Committee assume.? that where the 
Centre and Provinces have coneurrent legislative powers, the Central Law 
would prevail in ease of conflict. 


D; Froidnciai subjects speciaiiif, expected asid those hi respect of wfiicli extra- 
proyjncia! corstroS is exercised. 


The description of the subject in 
the Devolution Rules. 


The recommendation of the J oint 
Committee of snb-Cominittees 
No.s. I and II regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories ; 

(a) Exclu,sively Central. 

(b) Eschisively Provincial. 

(cj In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-ordination. 


•5. Education. 

The following two are not pro- 
vincial subjects ; 

(1) The Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity,: The Aligarh Muslim 
Unwersity and such other 
Universities as may be 
declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be 
central subjects. 

(2) Chiefs’ colleges and any in- 
stitution maintained by the 
Governor-General in Council 
for the benefit of the meui- 
bers of His Majesty’.g Foi'ces 
and of other public semniuts 
.or of the children of .such 
monibers or sorvauts, 

6, ruhUi; Worlis. 

Ancient moniuneut.s as defined in 
Section 2 (li nf the Ancient 
Ahinumonts Pi'eservation Act. 
10Q4-. whmh a, re for the time 
heing ueclarecl to be protected 
monuments under Section 3 (1) 
of that Act, are central subjects, 

8, Cohnusufion and disposal of 

7j(X‘j*(h 'iiof j.fi possefisiO’Ti 

oj tiLK Goviinior-Geneml in 
(‘ouncn. 

Tlie control is exercised by the 
Secretary of State in Council 
under Section 30 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 


The Benai-es and Aligarh Universi- 
ties should be central subjects, 
together with such Universities 
constituted after the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution as 
may be declared by the Central 
authority to be central subjects. 

The question of making chiefs’ col- 
leges and institutions for the 
benefit of member.? of Flis 
Majesty’s Forces or their 
children Federal subjects 
should be considered; otherwi.se 
Central, 


The position should be maintained 
as at pre.?ent. 


The .Joint Committee consider.? tlri.- 
subject to be beyond its term.": of 
reference. 


16 . Excise. 

Control of ciiltivatioi\ niaiiufac- 
ture and' sale fo.r export of 
opium are central subjects. 

24. Development of mineral re- 
sfrarces which are Govermnent 
property. ' ' 

This power i.s subject to riiies 
made oi- .sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. 

24: A. Control of production, .uipphj 
and distrihution of any 
articles. 

The extent to which sucli control 
is dii'ected to be exercised by 
a local Government is. laid down 
by 

(a) a rule made by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. 
(h) or tmder legislation by the 
.Indian Legislature. 

27. Stores and Stationery. 

In the case of imported 
stationery the control is sub- 
ject to sueli miles a,s niaj’’ be 
presem'bed by tbe Secretary of 
State in Council . 

30. 'Ports. 

Such ports as may be declared by 
the Governor-General in Connell 
to be major ports by a rule 
made by tbe Governor-General 
in Council or by or under Indian 
legislation are not provincial 
but central subjects. 

81. Inland Waterways. 

The Governor-General in Conncil 
may declare some to be central 
subjects. 

82. 'Policw-, iniduding 'Railway Police. 

In the ease of the Railway Police 

this control is subject to such 
conditions as regards limits of 
jurisdiction and Railway con- 
tribution to cost of maintenance 
as the Governor-General in 
Council may determine. 

89. Prisons and Prisoners. 

Prisoners detained under the 
Bengal State Prisoners Regu- 
lation 1818, the Madras State 
Prisoners Regulation, 1819 , the 
Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827, are central subjects. 

42. Libraries and Museums. 

The Imperial Library, the Indian 
Mnseum, the Imperial War 
Museum and' the /. Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, are cen- 
tral subjects. 


The present positioa slioiild ha 
maintained. 


The ..regulation of cIevelopmej,it 
should rest xvitli the Govern- 
ment — Central and Provinciai— 
under wh,o.se authority the re- 
sources are deu'eloped. 


See item No. 19 iri t'iie list; B above. 


The Joint Committee sees no neces- 
sity for regulation by a superior 
authority of imports of stationery 
by pro-s’incial Governments. 


See item No. 9 in the list A. above. 


See item No. -5 (&) in the list A 
above. 


The pre.sent position sliould be 
maintained. 


See item No. 39 in the list 0 above. 


The present ppsition should ; be 
maintained. The- ciuestion of 
making these institutions Feder.al 
should be considered. 



49. Borrowing money on the sole 
credit of the Province. 

This power is subject to the pro- 
risions of the local Grovernment 
Borrowing Eiiies. 


The present position should be- 
maintained. 


N'.B . — The Joint Committee consisted of the following members: — ^Lord 
Zetland, Mr. Sastri, Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. Mudaliyar, Sir M, Shafij 
Sii S. Ahmed_, Sardar TJjjal Singh, Mi\ Gavin Jones, Dr. Anabedharj 
Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Mr, Joshi„ Raja Narendra Natli, Sir A,. 
P. Patro, Sir Chimanlal Setalvacl, Mr, Zafxmllali Khan. 



-APPENDIX II TO SECOND REPOET OF SUB-COMMITTEE No. I. 


€IVIL LAW AKD CEIMmAL LAW AND PROCEDUIIE. 


EliPOKT OF THE LeGAE SXJB-CoMMITIEE OF SUB-GoiIMl'TTEE No. I. 


The Legal sub-Committiee have con.sidei’ed the possibility of giving 
Provincial legislatni'es a plenary power of legislation over the ivhole field of 
civil and criminal law and giving the Central legislature power to legislate 
on those matters only which are necessarily the concern of the Central 
authority. They find, however, that it would be diffieiilt,i if not impossible, 
to specify or even to indicate in general terms all the matters which should 
be reserved for the Central legislature, and that, therefore, it will be necessary 
to give the Central legislature a wide power of legislation. The Committee 
think also that it is necessary in the interest no less of the Provinces than 
of British India as a whole that the uniformity in civil and criminal law 
which now exists should be maintained. At the same time they think that 
the Provincial legislatures should have a wide power of legislation as regards 
•eivir and criminal law for provincial purposes. The sub-Committee think 
that the objects in view can best be secured by giving the Central legislature 
a plenary power of legislation on all matters of civil and criminal law and 
giving* Provincial legislatures a concurrent power of legislation except as 
regards those matters which are necessarily the concern of the Centra! 
authority, e.g., laws relating to international obligations, laws for territories 
not subject to any Provincial legislature and laws aifecting any power 
expressly reserved to the Central authority by any law for the time being 
in force. 

To ])reserve the uniformity which at pi-esent exists the present arrangement 
should be maintained under which certain important Acts cannot be repealed 
or altered without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. The Acts 
are specified in rules made under section 80a (3) (h) of the Govermnent of 
India Act but the list requires certain alterations and additions. 

On all other matters so far as the legislative power of a Provincial legisla- 
ture is concurrent with that of the Central legislature it should be capable of 
being exercised without any previous sanction but it should be declared to be 
subject to legislation by the Central legislature so that in case of a eonfliet 
between Central and Provincial legislation the former would prevail. The 
siib-Committee think that if this plan were adopted Provincial legislature? 
would have in the field of civil and criminal law a power of legislation which 
would be sufficient for their needs. To give eifeet to this plan items 16 an.d 3 '' 
in the Central list should remain as they ai*G, a complementary entry should 
be made in the Provincial list and provision should be made somewhere 
in the Act on the lines of section 80a (3) (h)^ to secure the uniformity desired. 

This uniforniity should extend to such matters as those covered by the 
Acts referred to in the rule.s made under section 80a (3) (h'l. The list of tln- 
Acts contained in the rules will require further examination and must in any 
■ease be brought up to date. 

31st December, 1930. 

N.B ,- — The sub-Committee : consisted of the following members ; — Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sap ru. Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Mr. Jayakar, and Mr. Jinnah,. with the assistance of Sir Edward Chamier 
■and Sir Maurice Gwyer. 



COMME^iTS IS COMMiTTEE OE WHOLE CONEEEENCE 

(iotii Jais'uaey, lOoij m Second Report of sub-Committee 'No. I 

(Fedfeal Stetjctuee). 

Chainrimi : I propose taking first of ail tfie Report of 
(jojiiiiiittee No. 1, tlie Federal Structure sub-Committee, and I whII 
ask Lord Saiikey just to introduce it. Afterwards I shall call upon 
His ilig'liiiess Tlie Rawab of Bbopal, wbo has to leave to-day, and 
I will therefore give him an opportunity of following Lord Saiikey. 

Lord Smikey : Mr. Prime Minister, your Highnesses Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I beg to present the Report which has been published by, 
the Federal Structure 3ub-Committee, and there are only two para- 
graphs of itw'idch I desire to read. Will you please^ ^tnke tl,se 
Report in your hands and turn, to page 6, paragi'apli 8: ‘‘ Respon- 
sibility of "the Executive. The Report which follows proceeds on 
the basic assumption that the constitution will recognise the 
principle that, subject to certain special provisions more particularly 
specified hereafter, the responsibility for the Federal Gove.rnment 
of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves.” Paragraph 
9: “Method of providing for this. In the opinion of the sub- 
Committee the proper method of giving effect to this principle is,, 
following the precedent of all the Dominion Constitutions, to 
provide that executive pow'er and authority shall vest in the Crown, 
or in the Governor-General as representing the Crown, and that there 
shall he a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor-General 
and holding office at his pleasure to aid and advise him. The 
Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions will then direct him 
to appoint as his Ministers those persons who command the confi- 
dence of the Legislature, and the Governor-General, in complying 
with this direction, will, of course, follow the convention firmly 
esttihiislied in constitutional practice througliout the British 
Commonwealth of inviting one Minister to form, a Government and 
ie(|uesting him to siihmit a list of his proposed colleagues.” 

That, gentlemen, is the message that I wmuld have you take 
back to India. It was worth your while to come for it. The 
Pteport purposely leaves many points open for discussion both in 
England and in India. There is a story in our Bible that the wise 
nien came from the East. I see many" of them sitting round this 
Table, hut I know full well that there are many wise meii still in 
India, whose opinion and whose assistance are nenessary to complete 
this^ ConfereiK'e and to start the future Government of Indin on 
proper and on safe lines. 

Forgive me, in my final remarks to you, one illustration. Six- 
weeks ago a seed was sown here by the Prime Minister. On the 
Federal F^triiehii'e sub-Oommittee we have watched and tended its 
development, fuul now a small plant has iust appeared above the 
surface. Do not tramjjie on it. Give it a chance. Take it ba4: to 
India and transplant it in. the kindly Indian soil. Continne to 
waicb it and to tend its development. ' At times it will want 
training, times it will even want pruning, hut as to its future 


I liave no misgivings, India- will see it grow into a great tree, 
under whose spreading and protecting brandies her sons and 
daughters wall find that rest and that shelter wliicli they so sorely 
need. It is this that wall bring you peace at the last. 

II. . II. The Nawah of Bhopal : Mr. Prime Minister, w"e are ap- 
proacihiiig the end of those ardnons deliberations over which yon as 
the head of His Majesty’s Government have presided with so much 
tact, ability and sympathy. I should like to take the opportunity 
which you have so kiiidlj" accorded me to contribute in in,Y own 
iiiiiiilile wuiy, for w-bat it may be worth, to the degree of progress 
which we have been able to acbieve. This is the last proiioiince- 
meiil w^hicii I shall be able to make at the Eoiiiid Table Coiiference, 
for my own people need me, and I am therefore leaving, w’ith your 
permission, for India by the next mail, to resume those duties and 
r-esjn»nsi])ilities wtiidi no servant of liis people can escape. 

May I Six', in the fii'st place, say frankly that I am full of hopes 
for the future. To quote, Mr. Prime Min.ister, from your Scrip- 
tures, I ‘would say: ‘IThe night is far-spent, the day is at hand.” 
We entered upon the work of this Conference wath a full .realisation 
of the difficulties con fronting us, but watli a detcniunaliou iiot to be 
daiiFiten ])y them. TVe are ending our la, hours, T veuiure bx think, 
in -pii'it of confidence and hope ‘wlticli come- fxxuu llio know- 
ledge Tif fniiiidations well and truly made. The Cieutral ‘isseie round 
wT‘ii(T] our delil'terations have turned has been that of i'esy)oiisibility, 
not merely in the Provincial Governments of British India, but also 
in that Federal Structure which we have done our best to erect. 

The question of responsibility at the Centre has come all the uaore 
pro.ui.i'r.eiitly to the fore in that we have made it clear that wm can 
o.nly federate with a self-governing and federated British ludia, 
and that if British India is not self-governed, any Federation wvitli 
ihe present novernment of India wall,, it is evicbuit, he to our own 
di-.crlvautnL’c. I should like, not only on mv own Tjehulf. but 
also I ferd sure on. helialf of my brother P.riiu“es. io oxpres.s the 
gratification of our order that the p.ropo.sal.s for Fedorati(i.n have 
commanded such a remarkable degree of assfut. Wlsen tlie lii, story 
of this Conference comes to be WTitten, I believe that the rapid 
progress of the federal idea will be selected by iLit'nre hislovian? 
as among its most remarkable cbaracterisiics. May I recall to mind 
til at this idea was pronounced by the Beyioit of th.e Statutory 
Commission to be a dim and distant one, that even tlie I)t?.spatch 
of ilie Government of India did not regard it ns being an issue of 
tlic immediate future; and yet w'e here have succeeded in turning 
Federation into a practical issue, into something for wliich we can 
wo'irk in the confidence that its attainment is now unallv assured. 

I should like to take the opportunity^ of making cleax' once more 
the manner in which this issue presented itself -io my hrother 
Pi'inces and to myself. In the Plenary Session my friend Sir Tej 
Baliad ur ‘ Sapru started us on the idea rif Federation . He was 
followed in more or less similar terms bvmv friends. Sir Muhanimad 
‘Shafi, Sii- C. P. Bninasw'anli. Aiyaiq.'Mr. Sastri, Hi.s Highness The 



Aga Elian, and otliers. Sir Tej made an appeal to the Indian 
Princes iviiicli was coiielied in the following'- terms : “ I think the 
Indian Princes every inch as patriotic as any one of ns, and I make- 
an earnest appeal to them not to confine their vision merely to what 
is called one-third India. Let them move forward with a vision 
of an India which shall be one single whole, each part of which may 
be autonomous and may enjoy absolute independence wdthiii^its 
borders, regulated by proper relations ivitli the rest. I therefore 
ask them to come forth on this occasion and say wdi ether they are 
prepared to join an All-India Federation.” 

Sir, I do not desire to stress the fact that the appeal was made to 
ns by British India,, for I say (|uite frankdy: if British India 'had 
not miggested to us the federal idea, we would have suggested it to 
them, for we were and we are convinced that only through Federa- 
tion can we, all of us, British India and the Indian States alike, 
contribute our quota to the prosperity and well-being, and to the 
glory of our beloved Motherland. Our country is too vast, too 
variegated in its resources, in its population, in its cultures, to be 
content with a sterile uniformity which will confine all of us, 
whether we live in Kashmir or at Cape Comorin, in Bengal or in 
Sind, into a single mould. The greatness of India consists in the 
fact, that while she manifests an. underlying unity, this unity is of a 
kind sufficiently tolerant and sufficiently all-embracing to permit her 
sons, from whichever part of the Continent they may come, to 
contribute their separate CAiltures to the common, heritage. 

With these considerations in our minds, what was Gii.r response to 
Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal? The Princes and the representative 
members of the Indian States Delegation at once supported the 
idea, of' Federation. ■ His Highness of, Bikaner, my esteemed and 
revered brother, lent his support on behalf of the Princes, and 
made the point of view of the States abundantly clear. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to quote a few sentences from the 
speech wEicli I delivered here on the 20th Hovember; “ Speaking 
for myself, and I am sure too, on behalf of my brother Princes, I 
cordially recinrncatc the view of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru of tlie .share 
which the Indian vStaies ran contribute in a uniterl Federal India, 
and I particularly endorse his remark that when the time comes they 
will f urnish a sfabilising factor in the constitution. I nf)te that both 
he and other speakers recognise that nothing in a svsteni of Federa- 
tion connotes any interference in the internal affairs of the States, 
and that their treaties wu’th the Crown will remain unaltere'd, unless 
m.odified by mutual consent, and that it is in matters of common 
consent hereafter to be defined by mutual agreement and in nothing 
else that Federation will be concerned. On that understanding, 
OJilv one feature has to he added to the picture, namely, that the 
Federation shall he equal on both sides, and that there can be no 
question of the status of the States in any way being subordinate to 
that or the rest of India. On those conditions, I say I entirely 
agree with the nrinoirde of Federation. The details will haye to be 
woiked out by the sub-Committee already appointed for the pu.rp,ose,^ 



a,jid must provide that all States who agree to participate sliali be 
properly represented^' 

Sir, to this declaration I adhere, and I think I have the support 
-of almost all the States represented here. Since the time when I 
made the above statement we have spent many hours in the 
«xaniiiiation of th,e practical problems presented by the federal idea. 
The Princes have shown in the most practical manner that they have 
been willing, and indeed anxious, to make sacrifices for the common 
good of India. We have agreed over a wide range of very import- 
ant subjects to derogate our much cherished sovereignty to federal 
institutions in which we of the States will be represented. We have 
throughout, I venture to assert, shown that our first thoiig-Iit has 
been for a prosperous and united India. If from .time to time we 
have thought it necessary to interpose a caution or to put forward a 
claim, it .has been due to tine fact that we are the trustees for our 
subjects; for, owning to the circumstances which are in large mea,sure 
beyond our control, we in the Indian States have not enjoyed many 
of those advantages which have brought prosperity to British India. 
We have been in some sort the step-children of the Government of 
India ; we have been isolated from the tide of progress ; we have 
been barred in back waters away from the main stream of economic 
and political development. We also feel, therefore, that our own 
people are not as yet fitted in all directions to hold their own with 
the people of British India; we think that some allowance must be 
made for them, if they are not to start in the friendly competition of 
service to our Motherland under a crippling handicap. We there- 
fore appeal to all concerned that advantage should not be taken of 
the fact that we are comparatively undeveloped and under- 
populated. 

I have heard some anxiety expressed in. certain quarters regard- 
ing the constitutional position of subjects of tlie Indiaii States. 
This matter is plainly beyond the jurisdiction of this Coiiference, 
since it is solely a domenstic concern of each Sovereign State. But 
the question is so near my own heart, as w^ell as, I know, to that of 
my brother Princes, that I take leave to refer to it in the course of 
these remarks. I would point out that the Chamber »>f Princes lias 
■already taken it up, and by .formal resolution has brought it promi- 
.nentiy to the notice of each constituent member. So far as my own 
State is concerned, the fundamental rights of the subjects have 
already been proclaimed, such, as to mention only a few, habeas 
eoi’ ftiis, religious freedom, liberty of person and security of jiroperty, 
and the independence of Judiciary, etc. 

I am sure that my State is no exception among othei’ States wlio 
have done similar things. I apologise for this digression into 
personal and domestic matters and for having mentioned them here, 
but I believe it will be useful. 

Sir, the question of paramountcy, as we all know, is outside the 
ambit of the present discussion. This is not the place nor the 
■ocf'asion to discuss in detail the exercise of these powers of para- 
mountcy over the States which at least is our •viei??, in one form or 



aDotiier liav© been responsibis for so large a part of the handicaps 
under which we are at present labouring. But now that we are 
laving the foiiiiclatioiis of an iiil-India Federation it is of the utmost 
iniportaiice that the cpiestion be settled in coiisiiltatioii with the 
Yieeroy without anv further loss of time and in a iiiaiiiier that will 
give satisfaction to the States. At this stage the point which i 
should like to make to-day is this. The attitude which I and my 
brother Princes have adopted towards the question of the Federation 
lias not been dictated bj^ any desire for selfish advantage. 

Let us look at the facts of the situation. We of the Indian 
States are already in possession of, nay more, we have never lost 
the enjoyment of' that Swaraj, Iliat sovereignty and internal in de- 
pen deuce for which the sons of British India are at present negotia- 
ting. We have our own private domestic differences with the 
Agents of the Crown in India so far as the manner in which the 
powers of paranioiintcy are exercised, but in the main, despite 
occasional pinpricks and (iiscomforture, we feel that our position, is 
safe; that we can rely on the good faith of Clreat Britain, upon the 
contents of our solemn Treaties and upon the proclamations of 
successive Sovereigns -which have left us in no doiib-fc that the highest 
authorities of the Empire emphatically endorse onr own. view that 
these Treaties are inviolate and inviolable, and that the Sovereigns 
of Englftnd regard the rights, privileges, and dignities of the 
Princes of India as being as worthy of respect as their own. 

Had we been thinking purely and simply of the interests of 
ourselves and of our ruling Houses, nothing wmiild have been easier 
for us than to demand protection guaranteed to us by our Treaties 
and avoid joining bands with British India in the demand which 
has been put forward for self-government. But we did not take 
this view as loyal sons of India which we, not like any one else, 
have every right to call ourselves, and also as ruling Princes bound 
in the closest ties to the Person and Throne of His Majesty, the- 
King-Emperor, we believed it to be the advantage a]i,ke of our 
Mother Country and of the Empire that India should through 
Federation become one g-reat Country. 

From the beginning of this Conference it has been our desire 
to help and not to hinder the progress of our Motherland, and I feel 
that in any just consideration of the true interests of the country 
the participation of the Indian States no less than that of British 
India will he founcT a requisite and satisfactory constitutional and 
political advance: hut I desire to assure you all that it is uol in 
any case the wish of the States to make any attempt to dominate 
British India or in any event to be iininasoualde in onr demamls. 

So far^as the States are concerned, it is plain that in view of 
the (V)nstitirlional position which they enjoy within Uie Empire 
tlieir entry Into the Federation -will necessitate formal nen-oti alien,, 
through tlie Yieeroy, witli His Majesty’s Government:' and the- 
terms and methods under and by wbicli tbev -will enter the Federa- 
tion will have to be embodied, in Treaties between the Crown and 
the individual States. 



Sii% before concluding tbis brief survey of tbe work of tbe Federal 
Structure siib-Committeej it is my great pleasure as well as my 
bounden duty to pay my tribute to tbe Lord Cliancellor. We owe 
to bis patiencej power of persuasioHj courtesy and ability, tbe 
principal measures of- tbe success wbicli this, tbe Central Co:aim.ittee 
of all, if I may be permitted tbe expression, bas been able to 
achieve. ' ■ 

Tlie Beports of tbe other sub-Committees are also before us. 
Miicb of the spade -work bas been clone, but as they primarily 
concern tbe internal aifairs of British India, I will not attempt to 
survey tbe held in any detail. In their case, however, I find that 
there also is a great deal of agreement as far as principles are 
involved. There may be some diiference of opinion over c^iiestions 
of detail; but rve have not tried to work out details, and even if we 
bad attempted we could never have fi.nisbed our work even in 
six months. Indeed, as I have already pointed out, there are still 
many details to be filled in so far as the Federal Structure itself 
is concerned. Tbei'e is ample time to work out these details in 
small committees in India or elsewhere. But enough has been done 
to enable us to take decisions on Ci[uestions of vutal importance ; 
and that is exactly what, as I understand, we are here for. Let 
us, therefore, if I may respectfully suggest it, confine ourselves tb 
decisions on questions of principle and thus come to satisfactory 
conclusions as quickly as possible. Anyhowq whatever be the 
result of further negotiations and in whatever manner the details 
may be fixed, of one thing w'e are certain. We have laid the 
foundations for a self-governing Dominion of India, into the 
constitution of which, both British India and the Indian States will 
enter as honourable and co-equal partners; which will provide, in 
the words of a Besolution passed in the Chamber of Princes in 
February of last year ‘‘ necessary safeguards and reservations for 
ail vital interests in the country,” and which will enable India to 
take her place among the greatest Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Bothing, I am sure, will shake us 
from this great decision. It is now only le.ft for all of us to see 
that the edifice which we have begun is completed in a inauner 
worthy of its inception. 

With these .few general observations on what we have been doing 
ill our Committees and what still remains to be done, I close these 
all top inadequate remarks by making two appeals. 

The first I address to our friends of British India, and I make 
this first appeal with the more confidence in that I personally have 
always held it to be the first duty of an Indian Prin(*e, that he 
should also be an Indian nationalist. In these Iasi stages of our 
important work I know we are all agreed that tb.e iirne has Cf)nie 
when Princes and people, leaders of the Indian States and leaders 
of British India, once again stand united in our determination to 
leave nothing undone which will advance tlie reputation, and 
honour of the country wFich we love so well. 
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We have set clearly before our eyes the ideals formulated by 
Lord Santey when he adjured us to think not of British India, not 
of the Indian States, but of India. We hold our mother couiitry 
before everything else — before our individual claims, before the 
claims of oiir States, before the claims of British India ; for in 
literal truth there is no reason why we should not stand united. 

There is nothing in the respective faiths of the Muslims and of 
the Hindus to lead to iil-will between us. Will it therefore be 
too much to expect that whatever communal dilferences may remain 
will now, in these final stages, be once for all settled.^ Shall I be 
cjoiisidered presumptuous if, in the fair name of my Motherland, 
I appeal to my respected brethren to drown all such drlferences in 
the deep sea and to emerge out of this Conference all united as one 
homogeneous body, Hindus, Muslims, Depressed Classes, Sikhs and 
other minorities, "all happy and contented, strong and pure, ready 
to work out the destinies of our India, destinies which we hope 
will soon be placed in our hands? 

Let us all, then, labour courageously and with good heart to 
secure for each interest in India its due consideration and it's neces- 
sary safeguards, setting clearly before our eyes the ideal which we 
all cherish of an India in which internal rifts and dissentions shall 
have dissappeared. 

My next appeal is addressed to the Cfovernment, to tlie political 
parties and to the people of Great' Britain. Before I make it, may 
I pay my tribute to the manner in which you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
and your Government, together with the members of the oilier 
political parties, have received us in our capacity as representatives 
of India. I am sure 1 am speaking not merely on liehalf of myself 
or the Indian Princes, but on behalf of the entire Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference, when 1 say that it has been a source of 
groat satisfaetion and encouragement to all of us tlu'onghout the 
proceedings of this Conference to feel that tlie fundamental desire 
of Great Biitain hns been to hear India’s claim in a .spirit of e(pu'.ty 
and justice. 

Tour own personality, Mr. Prime Minister, lias ])een a pei'[>etua,l 
Inspiration to us, and 1 should like at the same time to uudude in 
my grateful thanks our Secretary of State, j\Ir. Wedgwood Benn, 
■who has worked, as we all know, without rest for the smn^e.ss of the 
Conference . 

Sir, as to the manner in which India’s claim has been put 
forward it is not right for me to speak; but as an Indian I can only 
say that I am proud of the service whicdi has lieen done for my 
conutry by lier mo.st honoured sons. The statesmanship, the 
wisdom, the modei-ation and the foresight which have characterised 
the work of eminent patriots on the other side of the Table would, 
I venture to think, do honour to the most prominent repre.^enlatives 
of ajiy country in the world. 

That the manner in which the cause of India has been pleaded 
has been effective is amply apparent, I think, from the courageous 



and broaclriiinded speecli of Lord Eeacliiig. Lord Reading, if , I 
may be permitted to say so, is a Avortliy iipliolder of tlie great 
Liberal tradition -wbicli bas contributed so iniicb to tlie glory of 
Britain. His speech was in that same lofty strain of statesniaiiship 
which in times past converted a rebellious Canada and a seceding 
South Africa into loyal and devoted partners in the British Com- 
monwealtb. It has given to all of us new hope, for it has made 
us feel that the friendly and sympathetic public opinion of Great 
Britain, to which I have already , referred, will in no long time 
find expression in definite terms. 

To those sections of opinion which are still hesitating may I say 
this. It is .from you that Indians have learned to value free insth 
tiitions. To you they owe the growth -of that sense of eoiiimoii 
nationhood that now inspires them in tlieir claims on belialf of theii? 
coiintry. 

We on this side of the Table cannot be classed as agitators. Our 
stake ill India is great indeed, and yet we join with our bretlirea 
in British India in urging you to a generous measure .of political 
advance. Should we do this if we did not believe that the time 
for a substantial and effective advance had arrived Are we likely 
to risk chaos and disorder of a kind which must touch us far more 
nearly than it can. possibly touch, you? Are we likely: to imperil 
the administrative traditions which are amongst the greatest of 
Britain’s gifts to India? I state confidently that Britain has no 
better friends i,ii India tlian the Indian Rrinces, who yield to none 
in their devotion to the King Emperor and in their attachment to 
the British connection: yet it is we, as well as British India who 
now urge Britain to a bold and generous policy. 

There may be anomalies in the constitution which we liavc i.r.ied 
to set up, but which constituti on ill the world is free from anonifilyr 
There may be scope for criticism of the constitution we are |)ropos- 
ing, hut which constitution . can he safe from criticism.? The 
structure maj^ not be perfect, but where else in the world lias aii, 
attempt been made to frame a constitution: for so Tna.ny variecj, 
interests and communities, and what country has tried to ])ring 
into one homogeneous w^-hole such heterogeneous elements? Why 
should we then be despondent if we do not succeed in designing 
a constitution which would.' satisfy the . fastidious demands of the 
enthusiasts for a constitution purely on the lines of the British 
unitary system? Our problems are unique, and we can solve Them 
only in an unic|ue manner. 

May I remind this Conference of the wise words of the Marquess 
of Lotiiian, who said that the due, the only, cure for irresponsiliility 
was responsibility. Give India, then, responsibility, (unpled with 
such safeguards as may be agreed upon to be necessary for tlis 
transitory period, and you will at once gain the loyal co-o])eration, 
the firm friendship, of one-fifth of the human race. Let us go 
back and tell our that “ British statesmanship has risen to 

this, as to so many other emergencies. The way is clear for India’s; 



-cleveiopment to tlie full lieiglit of lier stature, free from any fet- 
tering bonds.’’ 

This Conference has achieved such an amount of agreement, as 
no patriot, no real statesniaii. would ever dream of spoiling or would 
think of destroying, and it is on th.e basis of this agreement that I, 
with all respect, urge upon you, Mr. Prime Minister, to throw your 
coiirag’e and your patriotism into the channels of constructive work 
which now lie open. This I suggest is the real answer to the forces 
of anarchy and dissatisfaction wliicli may at times be raising their 
ugly heads. Help these patriots from. British India, I respectfully 
urge you, to save their country from Avreck and ruin. It is for you, 
Mr, Prime Minister, as the head of His Majesty’s CjOYeriiment, to 
■speak for the British people, and to tell India that her representa- 
tion, in spite of all the efforts of the pessimists, has found a response 
worthy of its mer.its. It is for you to speak the wY)rds Avliich will 
link my country for ever to yours by those ties of affection and of 
goodwill, which, stronger than bonds of iron, rvill unite within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations the peoples alike of East and 
West, India, Mr, Prime Minister, arvaits your aim oiincenieiit v/ith 
bated breath. I am sure Great Britain will not disappoint her. 

Chairman : I rvaiit Amur guidance for the further conduct of 
our business. In the ordinary way iliis lleport Vvoulcl be iroated 
as previous reports have been treated by this Comrnitloe. You will 
remombor that jiaragrapli Iry iia.ragrapls Avas put, and thcw w^ere 
jiist noted, and in the ])ro(n?ss of noting, tliuse of you aaTio liad 
^spenific point's to make, made them, and those points w'ere rioted 
so that the GoAmrnment and those avIio are going to coiitiriiie to 
'work at this subject might have the benefit of the recoixl made. 
This Eeport, liOAA'eA^er, is i.ii a someAi'hat different position. I' Avaiit 
to come, first of all, to a bargain with you— that is, that the speec.lies 
made here on this Eepo.rt Avill not be repeated at the Plenary' 
'vSession. A double speecli, I think is quite iiiinecessaiT — for one 
reason, a A'Ciy supreiriv! reason, that Are a.11 know each oilier now" 
■quite Avell, and are so fully pn.sses=!ed of eacli otbors A'iows that it 
wmuid only lie 'uaaste of time io hear tho.se Auews staiod twice. I 
think, lio’umAmr, in view' of the importance of this lleport, that I 
'will give- you an interval for wliat I might call, iji House of (''oin- 
mons language, a second reading dehate. That, I tliink. iniglit 
be finished by lunch time, and then w'e Avill meet in the afteiuoon 
and Ave wdll ]mt the Eeport paragraph by pai-agraph. 

F azl-id-Tliicj ; His Highness The Aga Khan lues lieea 
authorised by the Muslim HelegatioTi to make a statement to A'ou, 
Sir, and to this Conference. As His Highness is not 'U'eli, I liaA-'e 
been asked to read out a statement on liis behalf and on behalf of 
the Muslim, Delegation. The statement. Sir, runs as folloAvs : — 

Mr. Prime Min.ister, Ave sliould like to place on record the 
policy of the Muslim Delegation to the Bound Table Conference 
regarding the Pveports of the Provincial Constitution sub- 



■■tJouiliiittee and tlie Federal Structure siilt-Cornmittee. Tlie 
members of these G<onimitteea have taken part in, and 
given their assent to some of the recomn:ie.ridatioiis of tliese 
,siib~Coiii.mittees on the distinct and clear iiiidersl^indiiig that 
the position of the . Muslim coninmnity will be effectively 
safegi.iarded in tlie future constitution of India. We have 
tliroiigboiit acted in a spirit of coia,pronii.se, and have spared 
no efforts to bring about tlie desired results. As you are a, ware, 
Sir, w'e liave unfortunately failed to accomplish this ohject, 
and no settlement of the outstanding’ H’indu-Muslini problem 
has been effected. In these circumstances we feel that the only 
course that is Gon.si.stent alike with the po.sition of our com- 
iiiunity and its peculiar needs, and the smooth working of the 
new constitution -which we have been seeking to evmlve during 
'the last nine weeks, is to reiterate our cJaiin that no advance is 
possiltle Or practicable, wbetlier in tlie Provinces or in the 
Central Govermuent, witbout adeijuate safeguards for the. 
Muslims of India, and that no constitution will he acceptable 
to the Mnslinis of India withont such safeguards.” 

Colonel Haksar : Mr. Prime Minister, we have reached a stage 
•in our iiroeeedings -when wm must deal comprehensively w^ith the 
•entire problem of India instead of in part's as we have had to do 
so far. We have to gather up the threads of our discussions in the 
various sub-Oominittees and to weave a pattern with these. Thus 
alone should we lie able to judge the strengtli of the texture and the 
effect of colour and design. From the point of view of the States, 
Sir, we are principally interested in the recommendations about 
the future constitution, its component elements, its composition, 
the powers of the Goveriiinent at the Centre, and the extent of its 
responsibility to the Federal Legislature. We are also vitally con- 
cerned with regard to the proposals in regard to national defence 
which deal with the question how and at what rate India can be 
made responsible for the defence of her frontiers. 

Although many important details remain to be -worked out even 
ill respect of these points, the material in our hands is sufficient 
to jirovide the outlines of the scheme which would result from the 
completion of those details and to enable us to estimate its merits 
from the common standpoint of India and England. 

I venture trj -Ihink tliat one cardinal fact is fully appreciated by 
everyone in this Committee, and it is that India as a whole will 
Judge any scheme by this single criterion — does it or does it not 
transfer to the people of India the maximum respon.sibility yrracti- 
cable at this stage to manage their own a-ffairs? England, after 
the imforgettahle manifestation of sincere good will towards India 
.and her genuine desire to make India an equal partner in the 
British Commonwealth, will Justifiably apply this test: Does 'the 
scheme provide adequate safeguards for the safety, stability and 
good government of India, and for the maintenance, for as long as 
:the British Empire endures^ of cordial co-operation between 
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Engiaiid and India, sucli co-operation as would be to tlie miitiiar 
advantage of botli countries, and would engender a force that woiikl 
strengthen the world’s moral purpose and direct its activities into ■ 
the channels of peaceful progress and hunianitaTian endeavour. 

I am convinced that those two points of view are in no way irrecon- 
cilable. On the contrary, they represent the two aspects of the 
same problem which results from laudable ambition — ambition 
which is common to India and England. In the case of India, the 
ambition is begotten of the desire to test her capacity — in that of 
England of the equally natural desire to see the fruition, of the 
seed cast upon fecund soil. 

The vital question, therefore, is to what extent does the consti- 
tution which emerges .froin the Beports before ns, satisfy these- 
criteria? How far does it ve.st in the sons of India the responsi- 
bility to govern their own eoimtry and make tlieiii masters in tlieir 
own house? How far does it provide tlie essential safeguards to 
ensure the safety and good government of India, by a stable- 
administration? I venture to state it as my considered judgment 
that the constitution which has been sketched satisfies all these- 
conditions. 

Briefly, if creates a Federal Central (lovernment in which all 
the States and every unit of British Indian adniiiiistrution will be- 
represented. The Executive Agency of this Government is to be 
responsible to its Legislature, subject only to this proviso, that for 
some time ft) conie the responsibility in respect of defence ajid 
foreign aiVuirs is to be vested in the Viceroy, who will for the- 
pmpose of these matters be under the supervision, direction and 
control of the British Cabinet. The Viceroy, as the highest repre- 
sentative of the Crown, will further be given power, s, should an 
emergency ai-ise, to secure peace and f.raiiquillity of the coiinti-y, 
Vow there may be di.l!erences of opinion as to the adequacy of tlie- 
means suggested for securing this end, but there is no difference - 
that the end is of paramount importance. There is, there.fore, 
nothing to cavil at in the conception of the schenie, and I venture - 
to submi( that tin' siructure designed to realise it fully a{‘(‘f.)mmo- 
dates that conception. 

Vow, as regards the Viceroy’s emergency and certain other 
re.served jiowers, it is possible to comment tluit tliey constitute such, 
a truiH'atioii of the body of responsibility as to reduce it to ii 
grote.sc|iie torso, and, therefore, what the proposed constitution set.s 
up is ultimately a camouflaged despotic Government. But is that 
really so? Are these reservations entirely uiinece.ssary ? The- 
answer must be found in the present conditions of India, howevei- 
tlsey may have been brought about. TVliat is the aim of those- 
reservations, and are they going to prove a Irindrain-e or a lielj) • 
during the difficult period' of transition from, ninety per cent, 
responsibility to cent, per cent, responsibility? I venture to submit 
that the safeguards provided have been proposed and accepted from 
the profound and honest belief held by both sides I hat they are in 
the interests of India, and it is understood that they will disappear • 
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/as sooii us India’s developineii-t in certain spheres renders tlieiii 
iiiinecessary. iiTor is India going to be deicii'red frojn showing, 
.as soon as tiiat point of advance is gained, tliat they have ceased 
to be ju,stifi,ed. 

One of the reservations is in respect of defence. In this ipics- 
•tion are involved the vital interests of the States, several »d' whom 
have assigned or ceded extensive territory to the Britisli (iovejui- 
ment as the price of inilit'aiy p,rotectioiK Otliers art* paying 
■subsidies. These and the. contributions of the State.s io ftiino' 
.immeroiis ways must come into the reckoning as soon as tlie subject 

■ of federal financial obligations is taken up for deteriniiial ic.n. 

1 will touch upon one more ])oint only, and tliat concei-iis the 
proportion which the rejiresentatious of the States slionid bear in 
the Federal lionses^ especially the Upper House, to tlse rejiresenta- 
tive.s of .Britisli India. It would he reailily agreed tliat the essence 

■ of Federation is equality of status. In it the:re (‘an lie no (piestion 
of tlie snboi'dination of one component ])art to anotlier. 'No unit 
• or group of units (Uin dominate any other unit or group of unii.s. 

But, further, when the historic position, the .sovereign cliaracier and 
the special value of the States to the Federation in the matter of 
‘defence is realised, their claim to equality of representation must 
be held established; for, after all, the States on the one hand and 
British India on the other truly represent the federating’ (uitities 
.-and they are but tw’o. 

It would lie easy to attack this claim a.s it is always easy to attack 
any constitution, and, indeed, to destroy it by the shot and shell of 
logic, and no one can pretend that the constitution, only the liare 

■ outlines of ■which, w^e have worked out in this Conference, can with- 
stand the onslaught of the political logician or cnnstitufional 
purist. But, Sir, in my humble view, of all the futile peojile in 
the world the constitutional purist is the nio.st futile: and .for thi.s 
/Siifficient reason, if I may eay so, that constitiitional purism 

represents the doctrine of 111 e utterly impossible, wdiicJi di.s-i'(-gard.> 
the fact fiiat constitutions are not beautiful dreams concreHsed lait 
practical methods applied to«the practical needs of the wcudiaday 
world by imperfect men for the benefit of imperfect i-nen. There 
/are no constitutions, however admirable in their w(,u'king, whicji 
are not open to logical objections. We can therefore safely leave 
aside the objections of the logically minded and of those impressed 
by the necessity of approximating constitutions to recognised 
theories. It is the ■workability of a coiistitution that mattei-s and 
however imperfect a constitution, experience has show.n tliat, given 
■men of earnest purpose, the worst constitution can be made a great 

■ practical success. 

Sir, the constitution which ■ has been sketched in outline .is 
.evolved from the play of mind upon mind, and from the interae.Hoii 
.oJ: points of view different no doubt but difrming in conse((ueiice of 
the appi'oacli to the goal from different standpoints. A- widespread 
-.impression has been in existence that India wants -to have nothing 
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to do witli Britain wliile Britain wants to continue for ever to' 
dominate India. Wliat fliose of us not only inside t'liis Conference 
but outside it have found the position in reality to be, is that: 
England recognises that India must have liberty to manage her 
own affairs, whereas representatives of India here realise not merely 
the advantages of the British connection but also the advantage of 
certain restrictio:ris, at any rate for the time being, upon the ample 
liberty of India. If it Is not' a useless digression, Sir, I woiiM': 
veiitiiro to say that the text from which ail the sons of both countries- 
should henceforth preach is contact, personal contact, more intimate- 
contact'. If such close contact is maintained throughout the 
coming month I see no occasion for despair. Indeed I am full o:f 
hope that such an association of thought and will, when the last 
finishing touches have been put to the picture, will produce not sor 
much a beautiful picture as a living one. In that hope and in that 
belief I heg that the bulk of the proposals now before us should be 
gladly and wholeheartedly adopted, by us, in order that the neces- 
sary atmosphere may be created for the necessary developments 
that are still to come. 

J}vwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao : Mr. Prime Minister, we- 
are thankful to you for giving us this opportunity of making a few- 
general remarks on the Report of the suh-Committee as it has been 
pre.sented to us. It seems to me without committing myself to* 
every one of the proposals made in this Report that 1 might, on 
my own behalf, express great satisfaction that this question of 
Federation has been placed on a sound footing/ 

Sir , in the long discussions that have taken place during the last 
ten years in the Legislative Assembly on the question of the con- 
stitutional position of India, three questions have always been 
prominently raised. One of them is : what is to he the position 
of the Indian States in the new constitution ; secondly, how 
is India to get self-government without being placed in a position 
to defend herself; and the third is the perpetual and difficult' prob- 
lem of Hindu-Muslim relations. 

Now, Sir, I may say that ‘the proceedings of this Conference iii- 
Committee and in Plenary Session have taken the solution of this- 
problem in the three directions to a -very successful issue. With 
regard to the Indian States, it has been my dream that the consti- 
■hition of India should embrace all these States and that we should 
have a united India as a self-governing unit; and I venture to say 
that I took up the cause of the, people of the States in Co-nf cron cos 
of the people of the States and I hope and believe that they wiil 
also^ favour a Federation. The Princes have placed tlie wliole of 
India under a deep debt of gratitude by coming' into the Eedeiution 
in this way and completing the political structure for tlie whole 
of India in the manner which has been attem])ted in this Report. 
Therefore it is a matter of great satisfaction that the development 
ofyfche India polity has heen accelerated by the consent and by the- 
willing agi'eement of the Princes to coine into the Eederationv 



Otherwise w^e should have been faced with a number of other diffi- 
culties, if the question of Dominion Status for British India alone 
had to be considered. But, Sir, His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal 
has referred to the anxiety which has been felt in the vStates with 
regard to the position of the people of the vStates. I have circulated 
a note to all the Members of the Committee of my views on this 
subject, especially with regard to the position of the people in the- 
Indian States. They are now under autocratic administrations, 
and it has been felt that the only way in which the question of 
citizenship rights could Be solved is. by enacting in the Constitution 
the fundamental rights which will he applicable to not only the 
people of British India but the people of the Indian {States, also' 
citizenship rights which will be clearly defined in regard to all the 
people of the Federating States and Provinces. 

That is the position that I take up with regard to this matter, 
and it is a matter of great satisfaction to me to know that citizenship 
rights have been conceded in the State of Bhopal, and that other 
Indian Rulers are also contemplating it. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and other ruling Princes, I understand, have 
under contemplation proposals for placing the position of the Indian 
States’ subjects on a firm footing; but my contention is that the 
only way in rvhich this could be satisfactorily dealt with is by 
enacting citizenship rights in the constitution so as to be applicable 
also to the people of all the Federating States. 

Sir, that is a matter which I expect will receive consideration 
in the near future, and I trust that this matter will be placed on a 
satisfactory footing. Perhaps it is only necessary to say that the 
Hehru Report, of which I see some of the distinguished authors 
here, has laid great stress upon enacting the fundaniental rights in 
the constitution, and this subject has been referred to almost in 
every sub-Oommittee of the Conference which has had to deal with 
this question of the Indian constitution. 

With regard to Defence, I also think that the whole question in 
India should he viewed from the point of view as at what pace the 
Indian Army will be Indianised, I am aware of the difficulties of 
the problem, but there is something like being too cautious in this 
matter, and I trust that we shall he able to achieve this result as 
early as possible, and that the question of national defence and 
transferring the responsibility of defending India to the shoulders 
of the sons of India wuli receive very adequate consideration. I do 
not wish to refer to other matters which I daresay will arise on the 
Report as a whole. 

. \ 

Mr. JosJii : Sir, It is a matter of some gratification that the 
Report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee proposes to place 
in the hands of the Indians a great portion of the responsibility of 
the Government of India; but, Sir, the mere fact that the power of 
governing India will henceforth be transferred to Indians is not in 
itself sufficient to create enthusiasm in the hearts of those who caie 
for the interests of the masses : and of the working classes. The 



working rrlasxw in India do not aim merely at the substitution of 
an Indian oligarchy autocracy in tlie place of Britisli bureaucracy; 

wiiiit |nflitical power to be transferred to tlie people of India, 
lo ii!l cla^s{'s of the jjcople of India, and not only to a few people in 
Tmlia. 1, therefore, will try to judge the Report of the suh-Com- 
inittee by two tests. 

llic first test is to whom the power will be ti'aii sf erred ; and, 
.-■.cfondly. wiietlier the :iiiterest.s of the wmrking classes will be 
suiiitaeni ly protected^ in the constitution proposed by the Federal 
Sti'uctnre suh-Coraniittee. In my speech, at the Plenary Session 
I stated (lu'd; 1 was not 'wedded to a particular form of tTore^-nment, 
■whelliei' ^it was _ unitary or federal^ hut’ that I was wedded to a 
reii-iitiiiinn whicii would protect the mtere,sts of tlie work'iiig 
cia.''e'^ and of the iiiassns. I also stated in iny speech at the Plenary 
Se^^io!l that under a lederal form of Goverunient where the power 
oi the hederal (lOAmi iiment to ratify international conventions is 
liiuiieil, ^ the international protection given to w'orlcers Ijy the 
International Labour Organisation woirking under the auspiices of 
tlie League of Rations becomes much less. Reading the Rejiort of 
tlie siib-CJoniinittee, I do not find wdiich is the proper authority 
loi the ratification of the Conventions of the Intei'iiatioual Labour 
I hganisation, 1 erhaps by inference we may find that this subject, 
aiung^with the subject i)f foreign affair.s, inay be a Crown subject, 
!!u(. Sir, when a subject is made a Orowui subject it does not 
necessarily protect the interests of the wmrking classes. The Crow'a 
.uiiijpds will be uiuler the authority of tiia^ the Yiceroy 

lane the jaoier to ratify conventions:; but if we are studying 
Cjc comdiiiition we n ml that labour is not a federal subject and the 
. icm-iiv uLno IS uoi given special pow'ers to enact legislation on 
jar four matters a.s he is given special powers to deal ivitli defence, 
|!olit;ical matters, and foreign matters. 


therefore think that the F 


power to 1 ^ 

(o cjiiorce tlie i alification is limited, and Hierofore ilu' intei- 
mduam. protection at ])re.sent given to the Indian workms bv the 
.Inlcvnationai L. a hour Urganisation wdll be coiisiderabl v reclnced 
■mider the presem cnnsritiuion. ’.My fear is that hereafter there will 
le no ratihcfitioh oJ any inimmitional convention iiassed bv the In- 
ternational Rabour C (inference. Rp to this time Rriti.sh Tmlia alone 
couhi ratily Internationa] conventions, and they did luiilv some 
cmiveritions; Iml ]ier('a,tcr if any conventions are’to be ratified they 
wi.^ ha^e^ to he latified by the Federal Government; Imt the 
Icciei-ai Loveniincnt IS not given the pow’er oi .rat in cation ; the 
pf.iwer of raiihcalion is given to the Yiceroy, and tlio Yiceroy does 
nol- pofssess the power to give efiect to the ratification. ' "■ ' 

_ Sir, judging the const itiition from the other test, narmdv to whom 
IS the imwei; rans mred, the Report of the sub-Committee docs not 

T ift f least of the Lnwer 

^ , Y *.!. _ ‘ .--‘^^^i'j'latnre. It discusses' the .subject of direct 

r. stated that some members of the 

mi 1 - wimini ■ ,ee mve^ a preference for direct election. Ro mention 
•is nuK e o t laiKjixse, and the Franchise siib-Conimlttee has also 
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made no recommendations regarding tlie franchise for the federal 
Legislature, I am afraid that if there is no ineiitKyii of the fran- 
chise, and if direct election is insisted upon, it is possible that the 
political powers which will be transferred under this constitution 
will he transferred only to a very small nnmher of the Indian 
people, 

I iiave a preference for direct election, but if it is found that 
under a system of direct election adult franchise will not be prac- 
ticable, and if I am given a choice of direct election under a limited 
franchise and indirect election with an adult franchise, I shall 
unhesitatingly accept the latter, because I feel that what is im- 
portant for the people of India is not a mere transfer of political 
power from the Bi'itish bureaucracy to an Indian aristocracy and 
oligarchy; what is important is that political power will be trans- 
ferred from the British bureaucracy to the Indian people, 

Mr. Jadhav : Sir, the political aim of the party which I have- 
the honour to represent in the Legislative Conncil of Bombay is the’ 
attainment of complete Dominion Status at as early a stage as 
possible, and as tlie first step towards the realisation of that object, 
I accept the present Deport on behalf of the communities I 
represent. I can say that the people in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Mahrattas and the allied communities and the hackw'ard communi- 
ties ill general, will accept this present step as a sulistantial advance- 
arid 1 may ]:>romise our co-operation in working it. 

The Moiitagu-Chelmsford Ileforms were acce])ted by the Liberals, 
by the Mahrattas and other allied communities and by my Muham- 
madan friends, and they have worked these Eeforms to a certain 
extent satisfactorily in the Presidency of Bombay, I do not lay 
much stress upon the words that are used in drafting any constitu- 
tion, but I attach great importance to tlie spirit with which tlie 
constitution is worked, and I may say that the spirit in which the 
constitution of 1920 was woi-ked was very good in the liegiuning 
and for a few years after 1924, but during the remaming period 
the spirit was not very conducive to harmony, and friction arose 
and that was the reason why dyarchy was declared to he a failure. 

T trust, Sir, that the spirit' behind these lief ornis will be very 
cordial, and both England and India will work these Reforms with 
unanimity and with an idea of advancing India on the path of 
self-government as a full-fledged Dominion forming part of the’ 
British Commonwealth of JIations. 

I regret to note, from the declaration which has been read, that 
the Hindus and Mussalmans have not come to an understanding mi 
the minorities question. As far as my Presidency is concerned we- 
have got a very good understanding with the Muhammadans; the 
Government of .Bombay have recomniended separate electorates for 
them, and, b}'' a resolution of the people I represent, the same 
principle has been approved- Personally, I have never asked for 
separate electorates for my commiinities ; I am happy to be in Ihe 
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joint eiecd'orates. But the situation in the Bombay Presidency and 
tile opinion in the Bombay Presidency was very well set fortli by my 
friend Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad in the Minorities sub -CoirmiBd.ee — - 
that, althoug'h they would ask for a joint electorate, if our friends 
the Miissalmans wanted communal electorates we would not stand 
in their way but would support them. Even at this late stage I 
am still hopeful that the disagTeement will be overcome. Tbn 
diffei'ence between tlie two communities cannot be yerj wide j it 
i.s bound to be very little, and it should not be difficult to bridge 
over that gulf if the matter is left in the liands of some competent 
arbitrator. 

For the Mahratta community wliom I represent I have said 
nothing. I have stated that we are content to be in joint electorates, 
but I may say here that the MalirattaS; and the. allied communities 
have had certain reserved seats for ten j^ears, and I ask tliat con- 
ees.sioii should be continued. The right of I'eservation does not 
come in. the way of any communitjr at all. It acts in the same way 
as a safety valve in a steam engine acts; that is, it comes into 
operation whenever there is danger, but it lies dormant when there 
is no danger. So this right of reservation does not come in the 
way of other commimities, and therefore I claim, Sir, that it should 
be continued; and, if the number of seats is to be increased, then 
the reserved seats should also be increased in the same proportion. 

' ".c, I'..,,' 

5# 4. P. Patfo .’ Sir, we agree with the general features of the 
Eeport, and when I say “ we ’h i am speaking on behalf of the 
Alhindia non-Brahmin Federation. We have been considering as 
to the attitude we should take with regard to the Federal structure 
that is being discussed by the members of this sub-Committee. We 
fully appreciate the scheme that was outlined by tbe able States- 
man, the Cbairman of tbe sub-Committee. The Eeport is an 
admirable exposition of the Federal structure for India ; the scheme 
places India in a line equal to the other States in the British Com- 
monwealth of Fations. Another admirable feature of this Eeport 
is that it gives room, opens the door, for the discussion of many 
important and vital (|uestions I'elatiug to the federal problems which 
will have to he discussed Lereaftei’ both in India and in England. 
We also a]:)preciate very gratefully the marvelloris spirit tliat has 
been created both in India and in England hj tlie vahmlde contri- 
bution made Iry Lord Eeading in this matter. It was at one time 
thought that it might be very difficult for tlie sub-Comraitt'ee to 
be able to achieve the result which it has been able to do in tbe 
midst^ of the conflicting opinions and political i-.ontroversies that 
prevailed; but it is for the good fortune of Indio that Lord Bending 
has given the excellent lead, and India is very grateful to Lord 
Eeading. 

If Lord Peel, the Chairman of the Conservative Delegation, is 
very cautious in expressing defimite vieivs, we realise that he is 
acting in a manner true to the traditions of the great party which 
he represents. He does not want to take a. step foi'wmrd ■without 
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knowing- tiiat lie is standing- on solid ground. The many reserva- 
tions and conditions, lie considers, are not at all adequate and 
effective; but when the picture is filled in, as was suggested in the 
lleport, I hope he will find that, after -all, he is not on dangerous 
ground, and he is not taking any risk in the matter. Gradually 
the picture will be filled in both in India and in England, and 
then it will be found that it is a safe experiment. 

One other matter to which I would beg to draw the attention of 
the Conference is that a good deal yet remains to be done in order 
to make this scheme a success. If I venture to refer to the regret- 
table and the painful fact that we have not yet been able to com© 
to an understanding among ourselves with regard to the domestic 
problem of minorities, if it is not solved yet, we are sure that in 
the course of time, when we consider it further — and I can assure 
my Mussalman friends of this — the reasonable safeguards which 
they require will be provided in the rules and in the constitution 
along with those required by all other minorities. The Prime 
Minister has declared that the first and fundamental principle ■will 
be the safety and security of all the minorities in the new consti- 
tution. That is not going to be neglected, and I may further assure 
our Mussalman friends that that will he one of the principal matters, 
for which I and my party would stand to protect the rights and 
interests of all minorities. We do not hesitate to say that we 
support the reasonable aspirations to allay fears of the Mnssalmans 
and other minorities, because, no constitution will be safe or will 
work smoothly unless all the elements in it are perfectly satisfied 
that their reasonable aspirations are met; and I am sure that it is 
the nnaniuious opinion of the British India Delegation also that 
such reasonable safeguards should be provided for. I therefore 
appeal to mv Mussalman friends that they have no reason to appre-^ 
bend that any such evil is going to befall them, or that their 
interests will be jeopardised in the great constitution that is going 
to be framed hereafter. 

Many matters have ^'een left open in this Report purposely and 
deliberately with a view to giving time for those public men and 
politicians in India, and, as the noble lojd. Lord Sankey, bas said, 
for those who have not been able to be with us here in this Gon- 
ference— those who are still in Indi-a— to have also an equal 
opportunity of discussing the g-reat problem and of contributing 
their best and highest for the realisation of the great scheme which 
has been outlined and placed before us. 

Therefore the general features of the scheme are extremely good 
and useful, and I hope that it will be adopted by everj^one, and that 
it will be agreed that this Federal scheme is the real necessity for 
India. Without the Federal scheme there can be no responsibility 
in the Centre, nor should we ever make any progress towards the- 
realisation of the ideal of true nationalism. The Federal scheme 
inevitably results in responsibility in the Centre. Therefore I am 
sure that all the Delegates here will realise the vital principle that 
if our aspiration for responsible self-government are to be satisfied,, 



if xre want to realise tlie national iclealj we must support tliis 
llepurt and tlie differences iiuist be adjusted. \'ery wisely the 
Report leaves room foi“ sueli adjustment and niabes provision for 
forther discussion and for furtlier understanding of the matter. 

Therefore, Sir, I Iiave great pleasure in supporting* the general 
features of this Ileport. 

Mr. Chintanimii : Mr. Prime Minister, in one brief word I wusli 
to join .1113^ colleagnes in, their respectful tributes to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for'^tlie great wor.k which he has assisted in accomplishing*. 

Proceeding’ to the Eeport before ns I wish to state, again in i\ 
brief word, one feature that runs throngli it— namely, tliat tlie most 
important matter^ have been left as open questions. In pai'agraph 
after paragraph we come across the observation that tlie question 
requires further investigation or exploration, of tliat no meinl.)er 
■who expresses any opinion in the siib-Gommittee stood committed 
to that opinion or to any other. Therefore it remains still an open 
question what exactly will be many of the features of the future 
constitution, upon the soundness of wLich will depend not only its 
efficient and harmonious working but the degree of satisfaction and 
i-ontentment which it can bring to the people co.ncerned. 

Now, Sir, I confine myself to one particular point — namely, 
j'espmisi]'i.iiifcy at the Centre— and here the Lord Chancellor and his 
crdleagnes of the Federal, Structure siib-Gqmmittee will pardon me 
for saying tha.t I cannot express any sense’ of enthnsiasm or iiii- 
])f,)und(‘d satisfaction, but rather I feel bound to express iny’ sense 
of (lisii].)pointnient at one or two features of the proposals. In the 
first ■I'jlare. the reservations proposed are not only with i*egard to 
foreign affairs and the defence of the country, on which there has 
been no difference of opinion, . but .rvitli reg*ard to queslions of 
fiii.nice, (jiiestiuus of cur.rency and exchange, with regal’d to which 
my opinions a.ufl feeling are entirely different from those wdiich 
iufonued the [.o'oposals made b}’ the Marquess of Beading. 

Mr. Pi'ime Minister, I hope recrimination is no part of my com- 
position, but I >]iall be forgiven for saying that tlie inaniier in 
w'hich. Indian ilmmce, currency, exchange, and allied subjects have 
been managed by tlie present (xovernment of India does not snrelv 
establish tlieir claim to the reservation of porver in such matters 
in t 1 ie hands of the Yicero}- in the future. If there is one mutler 
on which Indian o'pinion has lieen mo.st keen it is tlmt India sliould 
lie in a fiiiuiieial s(‘nse misire.ss of her own bou.sehnld. 77 m/, this 
Report does not promise to India; and to that extent I anticipate 
tliat nationalist opinion — not only congress opinion luit nationalist 
ojunion of a mure moderate variety’ — will dissent fi-om some of the 
conclusions come to here. 

iSext, with regard to the re.sponsil>ility of the Executive to the 
Legislature, I am bound to express my feeling that, while in theory 
we shall huvepui Executive, remoyable'by the Legislature, in ])ractice 
it will be an irremoveable Executive' oir alniost all occasions. I can 


assure rnv friend Colonel Ilaksur that lie need not include nje among' 
those wJioni lie Iiad in mind when he referred to constitiitioiuil 
piiiists. I realise only too. well that ail these are matters dealt 
with liv imperfect men in an imperfect manner. But, Bir, if the 
imperteetioiis so ovei'shadow the good points arul to obsenre tliein, 
tlien I think ive shall not be held guilty of purism if we express our 
<lis:Siitisfactio,a. The responsibility is to both Houses of the .Legis- 
lature, composed in very large part of rneinbers nominated by tise 
ruling Prince.s, and even that responsibility is further limited by 
the fact that it requires the vote of a two-thirds luajcn-ity of a joint 
session of the two .Houses for the removal o.f the ^Ministry, I shall 
eougrutulate those who will be in charge of uo-confidenee motions 
iij the future Legislature on the rare otaaisioiis when they may by 
])rovidejice or similar intervention succeed in getting that two-tlii ills 
.majority. .1. should like to know the self-governing coiin'f t'v iu tSa- 
wo.!'lfi where responsibility is expressed in this foini. On ill is [loiiii, 
Tr.r. Prime Minister, I am bound to confess tliat I am dissal i-^iiod 
with tlie report of the Federal Structure su!)-Co.nimittee, and 1 dv.- 
not eonteniplate that any seidion of Indian opinion will acquiesca 
in this., 

Mr. ,II]'i.me Minister, at this stage I do not want to take up the 
time of the Coniinittee fi.iri]ier; but I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that I sit down only with an expression of dissatisfaction, 
in order to avoid that impression I shoulii like to say that I am im- 
jiressed ns miieli as any oilier member by tlie great woiic that has 
lieen done, and 1 look forward with hope and cordidence that in tlie 
neai' future tliis work may be co.usiimmated and India shall, lie a 
contented iriemlier of a. (Jornmouwealth of free iiations. 

Sir Coivusji Jelianf/ir : . Sir,: I think that Irlis Majesty’s Cto^-ciu- 
ineiit, the two otliei' great parties in this .(ioniitryj and the British 
public, are now convinced that there is no section of the public in 
India, whether they be Hi:udu, Muhammadan, Indian Christian, 
vSifcli or Parsee, that is not firmly of the belief and opinion that a 
fui! ineasnre of self-government is now due to India; and if that 
belief can only be realised in this conntry, we shall have done a 
..great work. 

Therefore personally I take this Report not word by word' but 
ill the spirit in which it has been drafted, the spirit which underlies 
it paragraph by paragraph. In drawing np a constitution of tlii.s 
kind you cannot have imanimity on every point; but, reading it 
inipartially, nobody can come to any other conclusion than that the 
majority of those wdio served on this snh-Oomnii tree -were deimunined 
in ktch point that they discussed that India should really gel- a full 
measure of self-goverumeiit; and if that is the sjrhit in which, all 
the Delegates are determined to work, whether they be Englishmen 
or Indians, this Report wdli find favour in India. 

But, Sir, I have to make just one or two iresorvatioiis. I am a.^- 
determined as any Delegate here that wm shall take hack to India 
that full nieasiire' of self-government ; but I find in this Report no 
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aiiiision to tlie question of francliise in tlie Central Government- 
Ton will find in this Franchise snfb-Committee's Eeport that that 
was deliberately omitted, because the Franchise siib-Committee 
were not in a position, until this Report was presented, to be able to 
frame proposals for the Central Government. Therefore I person- 
ally do not know where we stand with regard to the franchise. Sir , 

I am one of those who are of opinion that, while demanding a fiili 
measure of self-government, it is our duty to see that those who will 
exercise influence and power will be men of a class who will do sc 
with a sense of responsibility. 

A Member: Oligarchy. 

^ . '"I 

Sir Cowasfi Jehangir : And therefore I attach, such great im- 

portance to this question of franchise, and I would have liked to 
have seen a paragraph or two added to this Report with regard to 
this important question. I trust, Mr. Prime Minister, you will see 
that this important aspect is not entirely neglected before we leave 
the shores of England. 

hfow coming, Sir, to the reservations that have been enumerated 
in this Report, about the transfer of finance, I must admit I am not 
very clear in my mind as to what is meant. It would be out of 
place to go into details about these paragraphs, because you have 
stated that our opportunity will come this afternoon ; but I would 
draw the attention of the framers of these — 

i A.i, 

Chairman : I must warn speakers that if they take an oppor- 
tunity now to refer to any detail, I vshall not call upon them when 
that detail is specifically before the Conference. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir : Yes; and therefore, Sir, I am not going 
to refer to the financial safeguards. All I saj is that they have ^ 

created in India some apprehensions, and that when coniing to 
details we trust we shair get from the framers of those paragraphs 
a clear idea as to what they intended. 

With these remarks, Sir, I give my support, for whatever it is 
worth, generally to this Report. 

77.71, The Maluirajn of Kashmir: Mr. Chairman, when I last 
had the honour of speaking, this Conference was about to commence 
its gigantic and momentous task. To-day we are reviewing the 
work done during the lust nine weeks and are more or less in the 
final stages of our deliberations. It gives me verv genuine pleasure 
to see that, in spite of the complexity of the problem, a remarkable 
measure of agreement has been achieved, which I earnestly hope 
and trnst will succeed in restoring peace and contentment to India « 

at an early date, and promote the unity and progress of onr Mother- 
land which is so dear to our hearts and of which we are justly so 
proud, \ ' 


Two years ago, speaking at a meeting of tke CJiamfber of Princes^ 
I said, witk regard to certain activities in Britisli India, tkat, in 
my view, Federation w^as a liigker ideal tkan isolation. I need not, 
ikerefore, say liow deeply gratified I feel at tke progress wkick kas 
keen made witli tke sckeine of an All-India Federation as worked 
■out in tke Report of tke Federal Structure sub-Committee. I skouid 
not kave considered it necessary to refer to my earlier view, but ever 
since tke idea of Federation was taken up in tkis Conference, some 
surprise lias been expressed in various quarters in India and in 
England at tke willingness of tke Princes to join an All-India 
Federation. It is said tk at tke Princes kave forced tke pace and 
tkat in any case tkey skouid kave evolved a Federation of tkeir own 
before tkey decided to agree to any Federation with British India. 
Others, rather unckaritably, attribute unworthy motives to tke 
readiness with which we kave grasped the idea of an All-India 
Federation, I do not propose to deal wdtli suck insinuations or 
appreliensjoiis to-day, for they seem to me petty and iinwoitky of 
notice. I kave never disguised from my friends my wmrni support 
of tke idea of an All-India Federation. To me the sokeme kas 
manifold advantages, of wkick I will enumerate just a few. 

A Federation of over 300 million people must be an immense 
force towards tke maintenance of world peace. It must be neces- 
sarily conducive to the glory and strength of tke British Empire, 
and this alone, in view of our relationship with the Crown, cannot 
but be a matter of special gratification to us. 

To British India, Federation ensures imit;^ of our coimtiy and 
prevents tke hopeless splitting up of our Motkerlaiid into twn dis- 
tinct political entities rvorking in water-tight compartments. To 
tke peoples arid goverimieiits of onr States, Federation must make a 
very pai'ticular appeal, as it ensures to iis tkat voice in matters of 
common concern wdiicli -we kave been working for, for a long time, , 
and in tke aksence of wEick the fiscal an,d economic interests and 
development of our States and of our people have been seriously 
jeopardised. 

In I’egard to these matters of coinnion concern, Federation 
ensures to us the advantage of a contiimity of policy which is lack- 
ing under the present sjT'stem, and' which we should also de«ire to 
secure for other matters relating to tke Princes and vStates not 
covered by the Federation Scheme. To niy mind there is to-da35' no 
alternative 'lo Federation as a policy for ■India, and in according 
iny warmest support to tke scheme of Federation before us, I am 
inspired by the hope tkat we are laying the foundation of a future 
for our country more truly in accord with its genius nnd traditions, 
with jgreater potentialities for future development t’lian is possible 
under any other sckeine that we can think of to-day. 

In saying so I am not unaware of the fact that the scheme before 
•Qs has a great many ragged edges. Several details, and some very 
important O’nes too, have not yet been "worked out. It would be 
premature, to anticipate them and to gauge how tkey would afiect 
our rigdiis and interests. If X . were incHiied to adopt a cold and 


calculating attitiule, tliere is ample scope for me to do so. I coiikl' 
quite easily say tiiat I must liave 'before me a draft of the conven- 
tion whicli 1115 ^ State would have to enter into with the All-India. 
Federation, so that I might look closely at the safeguards ensuring 
the sovereignty and internal autonomy of iny territories. I could' 
say that I wished to know what representation we are going to get 
in each Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and particiilarly 
wliether we get adequate weightage. I might also ask to be satis- 
fied' regarding the powers and functions of the two Houses, or the 
manner in wliicli the demarcation between Federal and Central 
functions and subjects is to he niaintaiued. 

Lastly/it would not he an unreasonable attitude to adopt that 
until the questions which are at present forming the basis of our 
negotiations with His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Govermneiit are put on a mutually satisfactory basis, namely, tliose 
relating to paramountcy and personal and dynastic issues, it would 
he difficult to express agreement to enter an All-India Federation. 
But, with all these details a-nd considerations present to my mind, 

I say, with a deep sense of responsil)ilit 3 ^ tliat I am prepared cor- 
dially to bless the scheme of the Sankey Committee and tliat so far 
as niy own State is concerned, I will in the interests of the greater 
India be ready to join such a Fedeiution. 

I do not approach this question in a spirit of petty bargaining. 

I trust that the method of negotiation and discrissioii round the 
Table, which has achieved such satisfactory results, will not fail 
to bring to a happy conclusion such further issues as are still out- 
standing find call for an early settlenient. 

Hegarding the appeal made by Biwan Bahadur Eamaehandra 
Rao, for the grant of fundamental rights of citizenship, may I say 
that such rights are already in operation in nqy State, as also in 
many other States. We have the same laws as are in force in 
British India, and the High Court 'which administers these laws is 
entirely independent of the Executive and their decisions are final 
and uTiap]iealable. With these words I have great pleasure in 
giving my whole-hearted support io the Report of the Federal 
Structure sub-Committee. 

I/r, Jai/aJxdr: I am in general agreement with the Eeiporr, and 
my dffi-erences are only o,n two or tliree points. Unless you desiiv 
ilm 1 r should speak now [ would rather speak on the details, 

; Very well, ■ 1 would propose that we adjourn now 
mui resume at half-past two. 

{The CoinmiMce ro.^e at 12-46 />.'/».. nmfil 2-:10 /xu/.i 

Chairmai} : We slmll non* resume. 

Sin Huhent Cane: Mr, 'Chairman, I had hoped to be able to givo 
our warmest approval to this Eepprt, and to welcome the advance 
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wliicli it indicates towards tlie goal wliicli, know is so dear to tke 
lieai'ts of Indians. We liad expected tliat Iw tliis time tlie Report 
■of tlie Minorities snb-Oom in ittee would liave been. be.fore ns, for it 
■would have made our approval so very niucli easier. In that Report 
I had hoped to find a paragrapli indicating clearly the position 
whicli my coinmnnity migdit expect to occupy niider the future con- 
stitution. I jiad hoped for a fuller reference than appears in. the 
•draft, tlioug'li not a. reference which Avould have inclnded any points 
to which I beiieAm there -would have been any opposition. 

The declarations made at the opening of the. Conference were so 
frifc'ndly , and met so completely the desires we have to -work on a 
footing of equal treatment -with those who may more properly call 
themselves Indians, that I do not tliiiik there would be difficulty in 
getting that declaration, wdiich would have made it, as I say, easier 
for us to give our unconditional approval to these suggestions. 

It wTll he recognised, if anyone rememhers at all 'what I said at 
the beginning of the Conference about the doubt of my community, 
in regard to responsible government at the Centre, that it -would 
have been so much easier for us had w'e lieeii able to show that our 
forward move, owing to Rederation, had left ns with all the safe- 
;guards for which community look, and I do think that if we 
could get some clear expression of opinion by this Conference, gi'ving 
expression to the goodwill to -vidiicli I have already referred, it 
wu:)uld have an excellent e-fiect not only on my community in India, 
but on the pal:)lic at home. 

Unfortunately, the Minorities sub-Comm ittee liave not come to 
.an end of their labours, although I should like to say, speaking-* as 
a simple boxwallah. that I had hoped that I'lerhajis those w^ho will 
■p-robably have a permanent majority at the Centre would have 
thought it good business to give away a few- seats in the Provinces 
in order to make it possible for this constitution to materialise and 
to enable us to make snob a sti'ong forward inove as is now suggested. 

As it is, therefore, wliile expressing out fullest sympathy with 
this Report and our earnest hope that it will be adopted, our 
approval must be subject to our position being made quite clear and 
to the admission that in. the future full safeguards will be provided 
for our civil and criminal rights, our educational privileges and 
■our industrial and commercial position. 

With that, welcome the Report most cordially. It transfers 
control in a very large measure to Indian hands, and we welcome 
that. We have confidence that those responsible for the new 
administration, provided the efficiency of the services with wliicb. 
they have to work is not lowered beyond the present stumiard, will 
most fully justify the .forward mov'e reeomnieiided in this Reiarrl. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : Mr. Prime Minister, wben this 
ing the Taird Chancellor introduced the Report of the siih-t'ornrait- 
it'c ^v]ii<■ll we are considering, he said that the seed, Sir. was sown 
by you. IVe readily acknowledge that, and we recognise that you 
.liave, during all these nine weeks that -we have been working, beeit 



anxious and solicitous that the work which we have been doing in 
the hederal Structure sub-Co mniittee should bear fruit. Well, if 
I may be permitted at the very outset to say one word, I would say 
that such measure of success as we have been able to achieve has 
been in no small degree due to the wise guidance, to the sympathe- 
tic attitude and to the broad statesmanlike outlook of the Lord 
Chancellor, with whom it was our privilege to work during these 
nine weeks. 

Sir, when we undertook the journey which was prescribed^ for uS' 
nine weeks ago, the question of a choice of roads at once confronted 
us, and we deliberately decided to cboose the shortest and the surest 
road. That road was no other than the road of an All-India 
federation. 

Everyone of us was, has been, and is anxious that we should: 
have responsibility at the Centre. So far as that general principle 
is concerned, I can claim for the sub-Committee that we have been 
, able to achieve success. It may be that the responsibility which we- 
have been able to recommend at the Centre does not come up to the' 
standard which some people would prescribe for themselves, but I 
would earnestly beg the House to remember that the problem which 
we had to consider was one of immense difficulty and in some res- 
pects of an unparalleled character. It was no other than this’, that 
we were called upon to ahsoih in a constitution which we were try- 
ing to frame not only British India but the Indian States, and for 
that reason we had to adjust onr ideas. 

If an attempt has been made in the course of the Report to pre- 
scribe a certain formula for securing the stability of the Executive 
Goveriiment, I do not think— -and I say so with confidence — that we 
are singular in this respect. A careful study of the post-war coii- 
siilutious will show that, notwithstanding the anxiety of several of 
the States in Europe to establish responsible Government, they have 
not overlooked the urgent necessity of securing stability at the 
Centre. It may be that they do not altogether conform to the old 
democratic standard, but when we remember that we had to bring 
in the Indiari. States, and that we had to prescribe a constitution 
which would work without those interruptions which are inevitable 
at the commencement of a great political era, it was inevitable that 
we should also think of some formula for ensuring stability. 

How, the sub-Oommitiee does not recoinTimnd absolutely that 
there shall be a minimum majority of two-thirds. The underlying 
prirudple of the recommendation is that no Govermnont shall be 
thrown out by a bare majority. All the questiojis of detail are 
open to discussion, and my Lord Chancellor’ has pointed oni', if I' 
may respectfully say so, very properly pointed out, that there is a 
great deal, in the elucidation of these matters, winch Indian 
patriotism, Indian knowledge, Indian wisdom can contribute in tlie 
months ahead; and that seems to me to be tbe most bnpeful feature 
of the Report, because there is a large section of the opinion vdiich 
is not repre.sented at this Conference, and I do certainlv think that' 
it is only fair that on important details, the broad question of priii-- 


ciple liaving been -settled, every opportunity should be given to- 
Indian opinion to express itself. 

Mr. Prime Minister, and my Lord Gbancellor, what I would say 
is this, that if you just put aside the minor points of difference I 
venture to say that on the broad question of principle a very sub- 
stantial measure of agreement has been arrived at. And let us not 
overrate — I do not, on my part, wish to underrate — the importance 
of the safeguards. I will only say one word with regard to the 
safeguards. It has been geiierall^j- felt by nearly every section of 
the sub-Committee throughout the proceedings that, having regard 
to the peculiar conditions of India, and certainly during the period 
of transition , it would be necessary to invest the Governor-General 
with .certain special powers to meet cases of grave emergency. We 
have done nothing more than that. In the sub-Committee itself, 
if I may venture to point ont, I drew a distinction between the 
ordinary power of making Ordinances and the very special power 
of dealing with grave cases of emergency imperilling the safety of 
the country. That fact has been brouglit out very prominently in 
the lleport itself. As regards the safeguards about finance, what 
I will say, and I say so confidently, is that in regard to external 
loans the position that has been assigned to India is not lower than 
that of any of the Dominions at the present moment under the 
Statutes of Parliament. I have taken care to examine, if I may 
respectfully say so, every single statute from 187T up to the present 
time relating to the position of the Dominions in regard to external 
loans, and I feel satisfied that the position that has been assigned 
to us is not lower than that. 

As regards currency and exchange, all that I understand the- 
position to be is that we shall have the control of currency and 
exchange as soon as the Deserve Bank comes into existence, and' 
I am one of those men who have advocated, and who hold very 
strongly, that there is no reason why we should not all combine to 
bring into existence at the earliest possible opportunity this Reserve 
Bank, so that that safeguard, which is resented in some quarters, 
niay automatically expire. 

As regards the other safeguards, I ventured to point out yester- 
day that they need not fi'ighten us, for the simple reason that they 
have taken no definite shape either in regard to the Budget or in 
regard to an^^ other matter. There is a general recommendation. 
Therefore, speakin.g for myself — and I speak only for myself ; I do 
not wish to commit any party, as I belong to no party — -I do say 
that none of those recommendations in regard to finance is of such 
a character that we need sacrifice or that we are called upon to 
.sacrifice the broad principle of responsibility for the sake of those 
safeg-iiards. 

I will now venture to pass on to another matter. As regards the 
Legislature, there is a recommendation^ with regard to the numbers. 
That is open to further discussion. Similarly, if the constitution 
recommends a joint Session of the two^ Houses, that is nothing new. 
That is to be fo-und in every constitution of the Dominions. : What 
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,.Ue remains to be considered? It bas been pointed out, and «i> 
pointed ™t, that the basis of the franchise is not adxilt 
franchise. May I respectfully point out that when adult franchise 
was adopted by a Coniniittee in its lleport, to which I was a paity, 
w-e were attacked by some very important people “ ^ 

little too liastv; bi.it the luam reason why the jSe.luii Committee 
Report adopted 'adult franchise was thad we ^^e gi^ii to nnder- 
Btalid that through it lay the solution of the Hindn-Mnliammadan 
problem. That Report, I regret to say, was not accepted a little 
later by certain coininnnities in India ; and noviy when yon bear in 
mind the recommendation of the Franchise snli-Fommittee a,ppomted 
bv this Conference, the whole idea of the adult fr^icliise has been 
kept ill the forefront : we haye -ot to work np to it. ^ h ether we 
shall work up to it within, fi^e yeai’s, or teii years, or Mteen year's 
or twenty years, is a qiie.stioii which only time can answer but, I 
still maintain that rou will find numbers of constitTitrons in Europe 
and elsewhere winch have been working cinite democratically, 
althons'h they liaye not adopted adult franchise ; and I Yentiire. to 
ask you Mr. Prime Minister, to tell ns, when did you iii England 
adopt adult franchise as the basis of representation? How long 
ago is it that you adopted it? 

' I now come to the last question. There are many of us who 
have been earnestly applying ourselves to the solution of the 
unfortunate communal problem, which has been confronting us 
these many weeks. It is true that right up to the moment we hove 
not arrive'd at a .final solution. My friends the Miiliamniadans on. 
the other side have entered a caveat to-day ; it is that they will not 
accept any constitution unless their interests are-— I am using their 
very words— effectively safeguarded. Let me say,_ again speaking 
for'myself, that so far as the demand for the effective, safeguarding 
of the minorities or the Depressed Classes, or of any particular 
class, is concerned I am and have been in the fullest sympatliy; 
and T do believe and it lias been an article of faith with me tliat no 
constitution has any chance of .success in India_ unless the minori- 
ties are fully satisfied that they have got a position of honourable 
safety in the new Commonwealth which we are seeking to establish. 


Them is. however, one word of warning which I will venture 1o 
utter in this eonneetioii. Let nobody go away with the impres.siou 
that the whole of India ha.s adopted the altitude whicli uni'oi'lun- 
ately confronts us at the present moment liere. If I know .my 
country, and I claim to know it, f do maintain that there are mil- 
lions upon uiillioius of Hindus and Miihamniadans who are auxitiu.s 
that there should be an honourable settlement of this question : and 
I do venture to think that, howsoever troublesome may be the posi- 
tion lo-day, the. heart of the youth of India on this (|Ucstiou i-; 
absolutely sound , Well, the question lias got to be solved, il must 
he solved in' the. larger interests of the country., It territurial 
jjutriolisni is to grow in tlie country — it may "be that we may 
.still adopt illogical methods of bringing into exi.stence thai 
patriotism — but it has got to. be brought into existenee,, and ,T have 
not the lea.st doubt that those of us who may fail India at thi.s jnne- 


tiire will not have tlie thanks or the gratitude of the millions of 
men in the eoiintry. 

1 still think, Mr. Prime Minister, there is tiiiie enough for iis 
to arrive at a settlement, so that we may be able to show to the 

world tliat, howsoever much we may he divided on these small 

issues, or great issues if you like to call them so, there is still sound 
eormnon sense among us, and that where the interests of the eoiiiitry 
are coneerned.' we are prepared to make any sacrifices of our pre- 
judices or predilections. I will therefore make an earnest appeal 
to every one ()f iny countrymen round these tables to see that before 

we go back, before we meet to-morrow, we are in a position to say 

ihat we have been able to arrive at a settlement which satisfies the 
minorities and the Depressed Classes. 

1 will, tlierefore, only say. Sir, that so far as the basic principles 
of rlie lleport are concerned, they are thoroughly sound, and, 
reniem liering as I do, that mjtliiug is final in politics, there ought 
to lie H(t room for discouragement or despair at the ])reseiLt moment, 
ilvery constitution has grown and expanded; even the most rigid 
of con'-titutions have grown and expanded by experience, by con- 
veiitiou and by the goodwill that has been hronght to hear upon the* 
working of those constitutions. Well, if the eonstitution which we 
have recomniended is not ideally democj'atic, it certainly secures 
the establishment of respousilde government in the country, and 
tliere is uotliing in, the world to prevent ns from uorking it in the 
truest democratic s])irit, if we ai’e determined to do so. I have 
t!,ierefo.i‘e no Jiesitaiion a:ad no compunction, in supporting the' 
lb-*|M,)rt which has been presented to you by the Ijord Chancellor. 

//.//. Tlte Milliard ja of Bikaner : M:r. P.T-ime Minister, the geiie- 
I'al attitude and the views of the Indian States have been so fnlly 
and clearly expressed by my friends Their Highnesses the Hawab of 
Phoparaiid the Maharaja of Kashmir that there is no necessity for 
me to dwell np)on them at any length to-day, or to go into any 
details. I rise chiefly to support most warmly the scheme of 
.Federation whicdi we have evolved, and, on behalf of myself, my 
government and my subjects, to express oiir ahsoliite and willing 
consent to enter into this Federation if, as we are confident, the 
remaining details, some of which are important, are settled as satis- 
faidrnily as the details contained in our Report. Snhject to these 
ciuiditioiis, and' the necessary safeguards for the existence and the 
pidtection of the rights and sovereignty and iuiertial ardonomy cd' 
tilt* States, I personally have no doubt whatsoever (hat a great 
majority of the Btate.s will ecjiially willingly join ilie Federation. 

I wish to emphasise that the States have no dt'siro to dominate, 
o!' to exercise any undue influence, or to claim any lunlue rights: 
Imt they do claim the rights of coming in honourably as co-equal 
piii-iaers in the Federation, and thus to maintain their position, and 
tkieir hoiiouinble position, as allies -an friends of the {'h-owii; and 
th*ev could not be expected, I ask every] )ody to realise, to accept 
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any position implying tlie subordination of one federal unit to 
another federal unit. 

I quite realise that there must necessarily he anomalies in any 
scheme of Federation that we may evolve for India; that is 
inevitahle, not only because of the position of the vStateSj unique 
and unparalleled in history, but because Oilso of the vaiious com- 
plexities which face us in India, and particularly of the Federation 
of States possessing sovereign powers and of British India and its 
Provinces. But, not merely as a Prince, but as a son of the soil, I 
have no hesitation in saying' that we have attained a reniarkable 
degree of common agreement, and I maintain and submit to all 
that we have achieved a great deal for our country. These substan- 
tial gains must not be lost. 

I wdsh further to emphasise that it is not a matter of surprise 
that there has been some disagreement, but it is a matter of sur- 
prise, and of pleasant surprise, that we have achieved such a mea- 
sure of common agreement. May I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing my brethren of British India, with, whom we of the States have 
on this memorable occasion been brought into such particularly 
close contact, for the great sympathy and appreciation of the States’ 
viewpoint which they have expressed here and in the sub-Commit- 
tees and elsewhere, and for the graceful references which they have 
made to our desire sincerely to co-operate and contribute wbat lies 
in our power? 

In this connection may we also thank the Prime Minister, Lord 
Beading, and other members of the great political parties in 
England for their generous recognition of our sincere attempts to 
help them? 

I would not presume or venture to say anything which might be 
taken in the least as a criticism of any party or individual present 
here, but may I, with all humility and sincerity say that it makes 
me, as an Indian, hang my head in shame that, in spite of the great 
issues involved', we have not imt come to a sensible agreement on 
the minorities question? I attribute no blame to anyone in regard 
to communal questions ; but may I, on behalf of the States, take 
this opportunity of making a most earnest appeal, and expressing 
the conMent hope, that the communal question, particularly with 
respect to the great Muhammadan community, may yet be" satis- 
factorily settled with due safeguards .for the reasonahle claims and 
rights of all minorities, important or otherwise? I would venturs 
respectfully to cite the example ; set by the non-official Europeans 
■and voiced in partioular to-day by my friend Sir Hubert Carr. 

There was a question raised to-day by m.y friend, Hiwan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Biao, which does not and cannot come within the 
purview of this Conference, since matters relating to the Indian 
States and their subjects are matters which naturally concern the 
Bulers, Governments, and the people of the States concerned ; 
but may I, in order to make the position of the Eulers clear ask 
for perm-ission to make a few brief .observations, and be forgiven if 
.1 also make a little reference of a personal, nature as regards my 



State, my Govemnieiit, and myself? I tliink, wketlier we view 
this question from tlie Eastern or from the Western standpoint, the 
duty of a good Ruler, whether he be a constitutional monarch or an 
autocrat— and may I say that we are not the terrible autocrats some 
of ns have been painted in certain quarters — the duty of a good 
Ruler view'ed from any standpoint is not only to he the servant of 
his people, but to he their protector and to safeguard to them all 
the rights and liberties that are due to them, just as it is the duty 
of a Ruler to safeguard the corresponding rights of the State. 

I am. treading on rather dangerous ground, or, to use a term 
with which I am more familiar as a sportsman, skating on thin ice, 
when I say that the sooner any bad Ruler, be he in the East or in 
the West, is eliminated the better for all concerned. But when all 
that has been said and done, and when people w’-ho have intimate 
experience of the working of the States, some modern, some old- 
fashioned, each possessing different standards of Government, 
different stages of political advancement, I do not believe — and I 
speak from very intimate personal knowledge of other States — that 
there are really in India anything like the number of had Rulers 
that we have had depicted to us in false pictures. However, I 
would remind all concerned that I had the privilege a couple of 
years ago or so of moving a resolution in the Chamber of Princes, 
I think shortly after I declined to stand again for the Chancellor- 
ship, which was unanimously accepted by the whole Chamber of 
Princes, in regard to those very essential matters affecting our sub- 
jects and good government. I believe I am justified in saying that 
the matter is not only under the consideration of many States, but 
that the picture, .if it could be realh' visualised, and if we could get 
hold of facts and figures, would he in every way reassuring. 

Here may I venture to say that in nw own State the fimda- 
mental rights of our subjects have not only been protected but have 
been publicly declared by me on various occasions. For instance, 
ill a speech which I made in ray Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
January , 1928, as also at the A,dministrative Conference on the 3rd 
October, 1929. For this purpose, I would invite the attention of 
anyone who is interested to a pamphlet of my speeches which I 
have had printed and circulated, not only to the luem hers of this 
Conference, but also to other friends. I would merely say that in 
Bikaner since 1902, we have had a strict Civil List for the Ruler 
of the State and members of the Royal Family, a state of affiiirs 
which I challenge anyone wFo likes to look into the question, form- 
ally to come and examine both the accounts of my State and tlie 
working arrangement. In addition, we have Jiaheas corpt^s' and 
declarations with regard to the reign of law and order, freedom of 
the people, protection of life and property, and an. independent 
judiciary separated from the Executive, and stability of public 
service, and such important matters. Hot only have there been 
declarations of policy, but those declarations are really worked 
upon in practice. I challenge again anyone to refute that in a 
Tea,sonable way. 



Kow. it reiriaiiis foi* me, in coiiclnsion, oiilv to refer — time will 
not periiiit rne to say all 1 want to say — -to tlie g'racioiis interest tliat 
tke Kino'-Empei'or evinced in the success of this Conference, as 
indeed it has lieeii CA'inced on all occasions in the past i elating to t le 
Princes and tlie peojde of India. I should like also, if I inig'ht. 
verv briefly, to pav inv respectful tribute and to express onr grate- 
fui* thanks' to His’ Majesty’s Government, and particularly to the 
Prime If inister, Lord Sanhev, the Secretary of State, the Et. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas, and other members of His Majesty’s Government 
wiio liave presided over the delilierations of the various _ snb-Gom- 
loittees, as also to the representatives of the g-reat Parlianieirlary 
Parties in this country, and particularly to my old and esteemed 
friend, Lord Eeading. May I also venture to expi'ess the- liope 
that under the guidance of Mr, Baldwin and my friends Lord .Peel 
and Sir Sainiiei Hoare, with whose recent bereavement I feei sure 
I can express the sincere sympathies of all concerned Jiere. I hope 
the coping stone will be placed on the edifice which we are atteiiipt- 
iiig* to build ? 

Before I sit down, may I also take this opportunity of express- 
ino’ onr grateful tlianks to the great British ]mblic for the interest 
which tliey have evinced in India, an interest wliich I hojm tire |iro- 
eeedings at this Conference have (jiiickeued, and for all the courtesy 
a]]d Imsjdtaiity wliicli we, the Priuc.es and representatiA’e.s of 
States and the other nieinfbers of this Goiiference from British India, 
have receded? We shall take away the happiest recollections of 
our stay and work here in spite of the arduous nature of our 
difficulties ; and I hope and pray that the contribution which we 
hiive made will still more closely and firmly cement the ties lliat 
until now and,' will in future bind India and Great Britain, 

(Jknlnntin : IVill you 7iow take the Eepoi't, please. I am going 
in tissinne that yon liavm read it. As I have alread}^ said, the pro- 
cedui'e will be the same as was followed previously; the resolution 
Aviil he that the paragraphs he noted. 

ITroni page 2 down to page 5, comprises paragraphs wliich are 
all of the nature of a report of facts— -from page 2 dow,n to The 
Executive” on page 5, paragraplns 1 — 6. I iiiulerstaiid 
Mr, dayakar wishes to speak. 

}fr. Jayakcif : I wish to offer a few remarks on para.graphs 2 and 
6. ^ I did not take part in the general discussion on this Eepoil; 
which has just concliuTed, becau.se I thought that luy remarks would 
come more appropriately wlien we considered the 'paragraplis, mol 
])articu]arly paragraphs 2 and 0, in detail. These ])aragraplis, Bir, 

I regro'd as some of the most important ]>arts of this Eeport, and 
for one reason, among other.s, that they have been tlie chief means , 
of seeming general agreement to this Eeport. When I offej* mv 
coinmeufs I do not wish to apopear in the position of a. cavilling 
critic, and T slionlcl like to take this opportunitA’ of saying that I 
am iip complete agreement with the general scheme of'theMeporl 
and giA'e it my support. . ' 



I say that paragTaplis 2- and 6 are important paragraphs in the 
Iteport because, as those who have studied this Ileport must have 
-observed, the Report proceeds on three important principles, the 
first of which is that agreement has been arrived at on general 
principles embodied in the Report. The second is that this aguee- 
meiit, as this paragraph saj's, is provisional, and when the com- 
plete picture is pi-esented to us, then, as Lord Reading made clear 
in the siih-Cominittee, it will he open to all .members to modify or 
change any provisional assent they may have given. That is the 
second important principle of this Report ivhich has made general 
concurrence possible. The third, and perhaps the most important 
principle, is the one which is contained in paragraph 6, namely, 
that ail important details have not been concluded, hut that there 
is going to he a further investigation of them, and that further 
investigation is left open to he carried on with tlie aid and assist- 
ance of public opinion both in India and in England. 

I will tahe the liberty of sajfing, Sir, if the Lord Chancellor will 
permit me, that it is mainl^^ due to his skill, ingenuity and sympa- 
thetic way of dealing with our difficulties, of which these two 
paragraphs are an index, that it was possible to obtain general 
concurrence ; and I wish to congratulate the Lord Cliaiicellor for 
the aide way in which lie handled the affairs of the suh-Committee. 

I am very pleased to find, therefore, that in paragraph 6 the 
■door is left open so that all details wliich. are of a controversial 
diameter, and on which it is possible to have more than one view, 
may form the subject of further investigation with the aid of public 
opinion and with the experience and the wisdom 1o 1)0 found boili 
in Enghiiid and India ivhicli are not available at this Conference. 
All such further investigutioii is still to be carried rm, and I imro 
one hopeful feature at the hottom of paragTapli 2, I'nv T fim] iliat 
even the representatives of the Conservative Pa liy. who Iiuw not 
yet committed themselves to full cohcurreiice vdih ibis Pejiori. 
promise us something, for if you will note tlm Jast two st'uience'. 
in paragraph 2 you will find that they have pKnuised us their 
readiness to co-operate rvitii sympathetic and unjrrejudiced minds 
ill this further investigation. That is a very Impeful sign, Sir. 
and it is for this reason — thongh I speak for mysnlr and iini ior any 
Party— that I give my complete support to the general principles 
of this Report and drew the attention of this Ctmleiionu' to {he few 
important features to which I have just referred. 

Wlien we come to the detailed paraguaphs, Bir. 1 shall have jimt 
a tew differences of view’ to express. Part of tho-^i' differem-e'^ have 
been referred to in paragraph 2 in the last few line-,: " Vpon the 
i|Uesi)on of finance, Indian opinion was that even Hie .mfeguards 
set <mi in the Report W’ent too far, esyieeially tho-e giving special 
pow'ers to the Grovernor-Cteneral.” Those safeguards. Sir, ar{‘ eou- 
(aiiied iii paragraph IS, and I shall ask foi- your ])ermission when 
ihaf. pfiragraph is reached to state ray differences, which are only 
on a few’ points. . 



Another difference of opinion on mj part is with reference to 
paragraph 11, mainly as regards Defence, and there again I shall 
ask yonr permission to deal with those differences when that 
paragraph is reached. 

Mt. Jinnah : All I have to say with regard to these paragraphs 
refers to the passage which says that there is also to be a provisional 
list which is reproduced in the Appendix referred to in para. 7 of 
the Eeport. I want it to be noted that I am not satisfied with that 
provisional list, and I reserve my opinion on the subject. 

That is all I have to say with regard to these paragraphs, but 
before I sit down I should not like to miss the opportunity of expres- 
sing my warmest thanks to the Lord Chancellor who, through- 
out our deliberations, showed us the greatest courtesy and the 
greatest consideration. If any success has been achieved, then I 
am not exaggerating — and I am not in the habit of flattering — ^ 
when I say it is to a very great extent indeed due to his abilities 
and his impartiality as Chairman and to the courtesy that he show- 
ed to everybody. 

Chairman : Then paras. 1 to 6 are noted. 

Para. 7. Noted. 

Para. 8, responsibility of the Executive. Noted, 

Para. 9, method of providing for this. Noted. 

Para. 10, definition of responsibility. Noted. 

Para, 11? 

Mr. Jayakar : I merely wish to repeat a remark which I made 
in the Federal Structure snb-Conimittee, Sir. Although I am 
agreeable that some parts of Defence and External Relations should 
be reserved during a temporary period, I desire that a further 
enquiry be made with the object of ascertaining whether there are 
not parts of what is called Defence and of External Relations which 
are capable of being transferred immediately. The word 
” Defence ” is a very wide word, and while it includes many milD 
tary questions like the use and mobilization of troops and their 
technical equipment, it embraces many other departments like' 
volunteer organisation, _ the territorial force and Indianisation, 
which are not purely military. I do not think it is the intention of 
this Confereiice that all these important questions, which are not 
tied up closely with military aspects of the Army, should be held 
up as reserve subjects during the period of transition. I am there- 
fore submitting that when we go far enonoh a scheme should be 
prepa-red pr a further investigation should take place with a view 
to ascertain whether there are not topics or questions included under 
Defence and External Relations^’ which can he easily trans- 
ferred without in any way impairing (I am very anxious that this 
should not he done)^ the safety, and tranquillity of the country. 
That is the reservation. What these questions are I detailed m 


my speecli, wliicji is available, I hope, for fnrtlier investigation. 
I made it clear. I do not wish to tire this Committee by mention- 
ing all these details. The Lord Cliancellor is aware that I raised 
all these points. 

Lord Sanhcy : Tes, I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Jmjahir: And as regaixls extern.al relations I desire that it 
should he further investigated whether ceidaiii questions coining 
under this category should remain within the power of the (xovernor- 
G-eneral. I made' this also clear in my speech before the sub- 
committee. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saf ru: With that reservation I am in com- 
plete sympathy, Mr. Jayakar. 

Mr. Basu : I associate myself also with Mr. Jayakar. 

Mr. Jayakar : I think that during the period of transition there 
■should he a Minister for External Relations, including the Indian 
States. 

Mr. Jinnali: Sir, I want to make it clear that under this para- 
graph what I understand is that when you say that the Governor- 
General shall he responsible for Defence, as far as I am concerned 
it will only mean that so far as the control of the military ivS con- 
cerned it will rest with, him, hut there will be many other questions, 
which will come under the word Defence, such as the question of 
Indianisatioii, the question of the recoiistitiitioii or re-organisation 
of the. Army, the question of the financial adjustments that 
may have to be made, the question of the use of the troops, 
■questions with , regard to the policy and legislation which : may 
■relate to Defe.nce. .All those questions cannot be taken away 
from the purview of the Legislature. To what extent what is 
covered by this general word “ Defence ’’ wdll be distributed between 
the different bodies which are contemplated in the co.nst.itution, 
such as the Cabinet, the Legislature and the Grown, is a matter 
which will require a defi.nite scheme to be framed, and a sehein.e 
which will en..able these different authorities to co-ordinate for these 
various purposes, ’’.riiat i.s all I have to say with regurd to this 
paragraph. 

j\f.r. Jjafiu : There i.s only one poi.nt whic’n. I desire to add, as 
regards Exteriial Relaiao.ns. 

Chairman: I thonglit you ]ni.d finished. 

Mr. Basu. : As a matter of fact, Mr, Prime Minister, you were 
pointing to the other side, and I thought you wanted someone else 
io spea.k. ; 



Chairman : It is my mistake ; I am so sorry. 

Mr. Basil : As regards tlie Trade Coiiimissioiiers, they may be- 
said to be included in tlie appointment of Consuls and Representa- 
tives, but they are so vitally connected with the question of the 
advaiicenient of India’s trade, particularly in countries close to 
India, like Persia and the Eastern States, and also the States in the 
Indian Peninsula, that it is necessary that they should be under the 
control of the Government of India as newly constituted, and should 
not form part of the Eoreign Relations, That distinction should be- 
made, because already these Trade Goinniissioners are attached to 
the Consuls’ offices, and if these are under the .Viceroy and not under 
the Government of India, the question of the Trade Commissioners 
will be very difficnlt, 

Mr. Chmtamani : In continuation of what I said this morning,. 
I desire to mention only one point at the present moment. An 
endeavour should be made, in my opinion, to specify the duration 
of this period of transition. It should not last too long. Of course- 
it cannot be too brief. 

I/./l. The Maharaja of Bikaner: I just want to say one word 
to make the ])ositioii of the States clear. Whatever the future may 
have in store, and whatever the States may desire in the ligdit of the- 
workin.n' of the Eederal systeni^and I hope there will be further- 
deveiopmeuts satisfactory to all, the Empire, British India and the 
States — we have made it clear in the past that our relations and our 
Treaties aa.d engagements are with the Crown, and that they cannot 
]>e transferred to a third party without our consent; and -therefore 
all questions such as those of the States, including those of para- 
niunntcy and such other allied matters as we have' already taken np 
witli Ris Majesty’s Governinent and the Viceroy, should not only 
Ifc reserved as Crown subjects, but should remain with the Viceroy 
under due sa-feguarcls. 

hlr Akhar Hyilari : Therefore I have said that during the period 
of transition this paragraph 11, which says during a period of' 
transition.” has to he takeji up so far as the relations with the- 
Indian States are concerned. 

H.H. The Mahara ja of Bikaner: Will not tliat be covered by 
the point. I have just made? 

hir Akhar HyrJari : Yes, that is whab I wanted to point out. 

Chairman : That is noted. As I have said before, everytbing- 
you say now is being noted. It w-iil coine under tbe notice and’ 
examiTiation of those who will have to go through all these Reports 
again and see how far they can be co-ordinated and ho-v' far tlie’^,?- 
can be improved. Tliat is the point. 



Lord Readiuij : Ml*. l*riiiie Minister, I should like to he clear 
about this, because when you say that these observations are noted, 
luaiiy of us who may have dilfereut (j}^)iuious are not speaking upon 
it, but it must be understood — I want to say it for luyself , without 
taking pait in the debate and dealing with any of the questions 
that have been raised — that I desire it to be ree.orded that I adhere 
to what I have said. There are matters which are reserved for 
discussion, but ol)servatioiis have tended somewhat against views 
-already ex})ressed, and although. I am not going* into them, I hope 
it will' he understood that I am not receding in any way from what 
lias already been said. 

C/iairmmi, : I'iotiii.iig that another person can say can u.nsay what 
a part}" lias said lief ore. 

Lord Reading: fsb>, but it iniist nut be so talveii. 

Chairman : That will be quite eleai'ly understood. 

il/f. Gavin Joaeit: The teiideney of the discussion recently has 
'heen to divide autliority in the (jiiestioii of defence. Ifow, we 
think it very iinportant that defence should he under one control, 
and that the whole of the Federal foi'ces should he under the 
control of the Comniander-iii-Cliief , and that the Commander-in- 
'Chief should be responsible to no one else l)ut the Yiceroy, and 
'.‘rnytliiiig* tliat is talcen i,n,to co.iisidei*ation aftei*wai‘ds in regard to 
this matter must refer to the fact of the unification of defence. 
‘Questions as regards Indianisation will, of C'oui'se, come before the 
Legislature, but the Legislature slionid not have contrbl : the 
final control must be with, the Yiceroy . 

Chairman: I u iuhu'siand thal was a [irei.ty lull explana- 

iiou of that ill tlic suii-rominill ee, and ilie sub-tfunmiTtee Leports 
;are all availaliie fin* exam i nut ion. .No. 11 is noted. 

■'■•Now, Ko. 12;., 

: Dr. Moonje : I agree with what my friend ^Mr. dayakar and my 
friend Mr. diiinah have said as regards defence, but I nialce my 
reservation in this respect, that as to the IMiiiister in charge of 
Defence and Foreign Delations, power 1ms heen given in this di'aft 
that Hie Yiceroy may select whom he pleases,. My ]iositinn is, tliat, 
ihe Minister of course not being rt?spon,sible to the Ijegislnture, but 
to the Yieo'oy, the Minivster must be an elected niember of the 
.[jegislature during the transitional period. .My point is that this 
transilioiuil period is also to be utilised tor the purpose of traini.ng 
Indiana in flu*: matter of the control of the Army and in the matter 
'of the administration of Army affairs. It is for this reason thtit I 
})ropose and insi.st that the .Minister whom the Viceroy may (dioose 
•according to liis pleasure should lie an IiKlian eledted member of 
:rhe Legislature, so that during the transitional period be will be 
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eontrollmg the Army^ being responsible to the Viceroy, and shali 
have knowledge of matters connected with the administration of 
the Army. 1 say the same thing about foreign relations, and I 
agree that dnring the period of transition he should be responsible- 
to the Viceroy, but not to the Legislature. At the same time I 
agree with Mr. Chiiitamani that the period of transition should also' 
be specifically defined. 

Mr. Jinnah: Sir, I want it to be definitely noted that the 
Minister or Ministers in charge of the reserved subjects shall not be 
members of the Cabinet ; they should have no vote in the Cabinet,, 
nor any vote in the Legislature. And here I -want to make it clear 
that he shall have the fullest right to be present and take part in 
the discussion that may take place in the Cabinet. Also he should 
have the right of audience iiiAhe Legislature; that w-henever the- 
Governor-General desires, he may call a meeting of the Cabinet 
along with the Ministers in charge of the reserved subjects, and he 
shall preside over it. 

Mr. Jayakar: Sir, the point that was raised by Dr. Moonje iS' 
exactly the point which I raised in the sub-Committee, as the- 
Lord Chancellor will remember. 

Lord Sankey : Yes. ■; 

Mr. Jayakar : Mj point was that such a member should be a 
non-official from the Legislative Assembl}!^ ; and I held this view 
because I said I wished to see that during the transition period a 
combination of the civilian element with the military element 
should take place, as was the case, leading to a great success in your 
own country, Sir, when Lord Haldane went to the War Office. I 
do .not wish to repeat all the arguments wliicli I urged in the course- 
of Jjiy speech before the sub-Cnmniittee ; but I see no danger so long 
as tlte Viceroy is responsible and the Alinistei' is resjimisilde to tlie- 
Vicei’oy. I am anxious that he should be a non-official working in 
complete collaboration rnid harinonv with tlie Oommander-in-Oliief 
and with tlie Military Department under him, a.nd in this way the 
period of transition should be got over. 

Cludrtnan: 12 noted. 13? 

1 ' ' ' ' 

7>r, Moonje: vSir, I have a 3.raa][ point. In matters of da^’ to 
day administration it is not necessary that the Viceroy sbonld pre- 
side over the Cabinet meetings, and, of conrse, when questions of 
emergency, break-down or the eonstitution and such other points 
come up, naturally he will exercise his right of presiding over tlie- 
Cabinet ; but it should be made clear that in dav to day adminis- 
tration the Vic.eroy need not preside. 



Chairman : It is here I think. 


Dr. Moonje. : He lias got kis rigkt to preside, and wken ke exer- 
cises kis rigkt, ke will certainly preside in day to day adininistra-- 
tion. I desire tkat under ordinary circumstances ke skonld not kave 
tke complete rigkt to preside. It is only in emergencies, in very 
extraordinary circimistances, tkat ke skonld exercise kis rig-kt. 


Ditvan Bahadur RamacJiandra Mao : vSir, I skonld like to say a 
word in connection witk tkis one sentence, tkat tke budget allot- 
ment would be settled upon a contract basis for a term of years. 

Chairman : Tkat is tke next vsentence; you are going faster tlian 
me; tkat encourages me to go on. 13 noted. 14? 


Ditvan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao : I trust tkat tkis contract as 
regards tke allotment of a fixed amount for tlie Army would be 
entered into after discussion witk tke Indian Legislative Assembly.- 
Otherwise, if tke suggestion is that tkis contract should be entered 
into by tke Executive Government only and witkont tke knowledge 
of tke Legislature, I think it is likely to lead to a great deal of 
confusion. I suggest, therefore, tkat before this contract is entered 
into for a term of years the question should be discussed. Tke 
matter must be discussed and tke active consent of tke Legislature- 
skould be obtained to place a certain sum of money for a certain, 
number of years for tke Army in tke kaiids of tke Yiceroy. 

Chairman: 14 noted, 15 noted, 16? 


Mr. Jinnah: Sir, tkis paragraph deals witk tke Governor-Geue- 
raTs special powers. Now, Sir, with regard to tkis I w'isk it to be 
noted that tke Governor-General skonld not kave any power to- 
legislate by means of ordinances, Tke only power tliat should he 
given to tke Governor-General wkick ke can exercise should be 
intervention in the case of grave emergency wkick is likely to 
endanger tke peace and tranquillity of tke country. I agree io no 
other power in tke Governor-General. 

Mr. J ay altar : Tkat is also my view, Sir, that tke power should' 
only be used in emergencies when the safety and tranquillity of tke- 
entire country is threatened. 

Dr. Moonje: I agree with Mr. Jinnak and Mr. Javakar. 

Chairman: 16? 


Dr. Amhedhar : Sir, before you proceed, I should like to make- 
it plain that tke power given to tke Governor-General to intervene 
to avoid serious prejudice to the interests of any secdion of the- 
population must remain. Tke power must be embodied in -tke 


constitution in the sam 
Gcnstitution. 


e form as under section 93 of the Canadian' 


lA.-Col. (ridney : Sir, I agree -witli and support eA^erytliing tkat 
I)r. Ambedkar lias said about tlie (jovernor-Generai baviiig reserved 
powei- in siidi matters as lie lias iiientioned. 

CJmirnam ; 10 noted. IT noted. 18? 

Mi-. Jayahir: Sir, the point tliat I wish to be noted in this 
connection 'is that the only safeguard durig the period ottraiisitioii 
slioiild be tlie Eeserve Baiik and notbing more. I submit that tbe 
Eeserve Bank sboiild be started as soon as possible. I am not in 
favour, Sir, of giving special powers to tbe Governor-fieneral in tbe 
period of transition of controlling legislation wbicb affects finance. 

I submit, Sir, that in finance there ongbt to be a complete transfer 
and perfect freedom. I quite see the desire that stability and 
safety sbonld be introduced in matters of finance, especiall}^ in tbe 
dii'(M'tion of cnrrency and exchange. I am sure, however, that the 
Jjegislatnre, as I have known them during my time, will exercise 
all their powers with great control, vigilance and self-restraint. I 
think we ought to stop there and give no special powers to the Goy- 
eruor-General in matters of finance. 

>\s T'cgards the Si a tutor v Railway Anthority, Sir, I do not know 
tiiai means, if it means the present Railway Board. 

.1/ /•. Moily ; 1 am afraid I cannot support these recommendations. 
If there is oiie thing more than another on. which Indian opinion 
is absolutely united, it is on the demand for fiscal and financial 
■autonomy. [ am sorry to have to say- that the recommendations 
embodied in this ])uragTaph are characterised by a spirit of hesi~ 
i at ion ami iack of confidence that ill go with the large-hearted and 
statesmanlike way in which the re.st of the recoraineiidations have 
l)i‘cn framed. : 

if you do not entrust full responsibility to the Finance Mieinher 
of the new tiovernnient, tlien yon ahsolutely cripple him at the start 
■of his earner. With ail the safeguards which you have provided, 
I do not see why von want these particular powers in the hands of 
the V icm'oy. What I want to submit to you is that while finance is 
a very inqiortant matter, the whole constitution may be brought to a 
standstill on various other matters, and therefore, merely to make 
the Finance Member responsible, on the one hand, to the Legis- 
iafnre, and, on the other hand, to the Vicero^y while it creates a 
feature which is not in keeping with the rest of the structure, is not 
•going 1() save India, i, therefore, feel strongly that these provi- 
•sions ought not to he embodied as part of our recommendations. 
After alf, the Fii lan.c.e Alemher will understand his responsihility. 
■'but lie has to answer foi* his folly or miscalculations. 

At the present moment, what is the position? If, for instance 
my child contracts ihe measles I immediately say that it is due 
to the iniquities of the Goyernment, but when'' I cannot get on to a 
platform in the India of' to-morrow .and lay all the ills at the doors 
‘of Government, it will be a very difierent situation. I think if 



will be a fatal blunder to criple tlie 'Finance Member by making' 
bill! responsible botli to tlie Viceroy and to tlie Legislature. 

We are not liere building up a system of government merely from 
ilie point of view that we want a safe and sound constitution; w'e 
are bere to devise a system wbicb we think would prove acceptable 
to the large body of sane opinion in the country. I do not say that 
anything we can do will satisfy certain sections in the country, but 
our object is to get a constitution wliicli will be worked by the more 
reasonable elements, and I am pretty certain that if you have 
safeguard of this character in the financial affairs of India, that 
constitution will not prove acceptable and our labours will have- 
been largely in vain. 

Cliai/nnaii : I made a mistake. I am going to put 18, 19 and 20' 
toQ-ether because thev all liauf*;- together. 

Mr. Jinnah: With regard to 18, I do not agree, I am sorry to* 
say, with Mr, dayakar, not do I agree with the observations of Sir 
Tej Saprii when he appealed to ns to accept this because tliese 
powers were only transitory powers, and that as soon as tbe Heserve- 
Bank was established, then these powers would disappear. 

Sir Tej BaJiadur Sapru : I did not say anything of the s6rt. 

Mr. Jinnah : You said you were iii favour of the Ileserve Bank' 
.being established as soon as possible, and that we should all put our 
heads together to see that it was established at once. One of the 
s])ecial powers giA’en here will only continue until the Ileserve- 
Bank is estol)lislied. 

Mr. Jayakar: That is not uiy view, 

il/r. -./Li nu// I will not c[Uote anyone. 

Sir Tej ITtliadnr Saprii : I think that is the safest course. 

Mr. Jinnah: I do not know what their position is exactly.. 
However, I do not agree with any other opinion. My persoiiaT 
opinion is this. With regard to special provisions, it says: “ It 
would therefore be necessaiw to reserve to tbe CTOveriior-Cxeneral 
in regard to budgetary arrangements and borrowing such essential 
powers as would enable him . to intervene if methods are being- 
pursued, uLich would, in his opinion, seriously prejudice the ci’edit 
of India in the money markets of the world.” 

Kow, Sir, here again it was said that this i.--^ no different from' 
■\vhat will happen in the Dominions in the matter of raising loajis. 
It is not so. Therefore I strongly object to this power beiiig given 
to the Governor-General. 

The next power vdiicli is given to the Go’vernor-General is this,, 
with the same object again, provision should be made requiring- 


tlie Goveriior-G-eneral’s previous sanction to tlie introduction of a 
biil to amend the paper currency or coinage Acts on the lines of 
Section 67 of the Government of India Act.” I do not agree with 
this. 

With regard to the Reserve Bank, it is not so easy as some 
members think here, that it may be brought into being within 
-24 hours or 24 months. The sub-Committee itself expressed grave 
doubts. This is what they said : The sub-Committee recognise 

that it may be difficult in existing conditions to set up a Reserve 
Bank with sufficient strength and equipped with the necessary 
gold and sterling reserve immediately, and therefore until this has 
been done, some special provisions will be found necessary to secure 
to the Governor-General adequate control for the monetary policy 
and currency.” Therefore this Report recommends that the control 
over the monetary policy and currency will remain with the Gover- 
nor-General nntil the Reserve Bank is established. Row, Sir, I 
do not know when the Reserve Bank is going to be established. It 
ma 3 r take five years or it may take ten years. I am not willing 
that anj^ such power should be given to the Governor-General pend- 
ing the establishment of this Reserve Bank. 

There is one more word I want to say and then I have done. 
If you are going to put safeguards of this character, I say it is 
born of suspicion and distrust. If you are going to have a respon- 
sible ministry composed of 7 men, and if you are going to have the 
representatives of British India chosen as is contemplated in this 
Report, and so on — it is true you have not definitely fixed the 
franchise, but I think I am right in saying that the general opinion 
was that the present franchise should not be disturbed — if you have 
this composite form of Executive and Legislature, and still you 
want to give these over-riding special powers to the Governor- 
General to interfere with the entire financial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, I say that that is born of suspicion and mistrust. 

Sit Fh.troscSetli.na: Mr. Prime Minister, however much I agree 
with Mr, Mod^'- in what he has stated, that all India is insistent 
upon getting financial autonomy, not in name but in reality, I do 
not rise to oppose the paragraph as it is drafted. I can quite under- 
stand the hesitation in the minds of the British Delegations and 
the reasons w!iy they desire safeguards to be introduced; but, Sir, 
what I shonid like to point out is that these safeguards have not 
been very clearly defined. Perhaps the time has not arrived, 
and the time for the same will be when the biil is drafted. 

By that time we trusty that the safeguards will be so whittled 
Clown that the Indiaii public will have no cause to complain, I will 
just refer to a few instances wffiere I trust the Governor-General 
will not have the power to interfere. 

Ihere are at present sterling loans of the Government of India 
.0 the extent of from three to four hundred million pounds, Inter- 
■“6st on them is at the rate of- 5 per cent, on an average, -which means 


tfifteen to tweuiy million pounds of interest per annum paid by 
India. At tlie present moment India is not entitled to collect 
income tax on that amount of interest, which means a loss of more 
than two million pounds a year to India. That is, not so in the 
case of the Dominions; the Dominions do collect income tax on 
amounts they pay as interest, hut India loses the same. There- 
fore, if the f uture Government of India desires to levy income tax 
on that interest, I trust the Governor-General : will not have the 
power to interfere. 

To take another instance, if the future Government of India 
decided that income tax should be levied on agricultural incomes, 
which is not the case to-day, I trust the Governor-General tvill not 
have the power to refuse, 

I will give yon one more instance. This country groans tinder 
war debts pajnible to America. I believe on behalf of the Conserva- 
tive Government Mr. Baldwin did ask the xinierican Government 
to make a reduction of something like thirty per cent, in that 
ainoniit. Similarly, if at any future date the Government of India 
think they might ask for a reduction on the hundred and fifty 
millions they have paid, again I hope the Governor-General will 
not have the power to interfere. 

To return to the subject of the Deserve Bank, I do not agree 
with Mr. Jinnah that it is not possible to start a Reserve Bank 
within less than five years. 

Mr. Jinnah: I never said that. 

Sir Pliiroze Sethna : I thought yon said it could not be done in 
less than five years. 

Mr. Jinnah : I said it might not be. 

Sir Phiroze SetJinn : h\ regard to that I would like to point out 
that all the spadework was done three years ago, and a Bill was 
introduced, tin fortunately it did not go through on account of 
just one point, as to whether some of the Directors might or might 
not be members of the Central Legislature. But, as I say, the 
spadework has been done, and consequently it wuuild not take long 
to have a Reserve Bank for India if Government takes speedy action 
in that connection. ■ ^ 

If that is done and if currency and exchange are placed under 
the Reserve Bank, I should like to know from the Lord Chaneellor 
what is coiiteniplated in this paragraph ; whether the Reserve Bank 
will be under the control of the Legislature or whether the Gover- 
nor-General will again have power to interfere. If he has it will 
be a serioUvS matter. I’or instance, the Reserve Bank might decide 
to alter the rate of exchange. As you are aware, the Government 
of India have blundered in that matter most egregiously. In 1S9S 
the exchange w'as fixed at sixteen pence. In 1920 it was 2.s'. and it 
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is now 1^. 6fL All India beiieTes tliat this rate inYolves a loss of, 
12-|- per cent, to the ryot,, -wliich rniis into millions every year. 
India would like to change it. Sir George Schuster said recently 
at Calcutta that for the credit of India he could not possibly agree^ 
to any cliaiigej but if the Reserve Bank is of opinion that it should, 
be changed in the interests of India, I trust the Governor-General, 
will not have power to veto it. These are things which would re- 
quire to be considered. Finally, whilst — I suppose to please the 
British Beiegations in particular— -it is proposed to introduce these- 
safeguards, I think it v/oiild be very advisable to fix a time limit of 
five- to seven j^ears, after wvhicli, in the words of the Report itself, 
if there is no doubt left as to the abilit}* of India to maintain her 
financial stability and credit both at home and abroad ” these 
safeguards should be completely and finally removed. 

Lord Reading : I cannot but think there is considerable mis- 
apprehension as to what is suggested in this paragraph, and indeed 
throughout, as to the financial safeguards, as they are termed, and. 
in particular I do think Mr. Jinnali was a little carried away when 
he said that under this the entire financial control would be in the- 
Governor-General. 

Mr. Jinnah : I said lie would have the right to intervene. 

Lord Reading: I will not quarrel about words; sometimes in 
the heat of discussion w'orcls are used wdiicli go a little further than 
may be intended. : 

Mr: Jinnah : 1% control in that sense. 

Lord Reading: Eiitire nnaiu.o’al co].itrol were tiie ivorda 
used, luit I (!(,) not' attrilnite importance to them, particularh* as I 
hope to make it plain that the fi,naiieial control is really not intmided 
to go to anything like the length suggested. 

In the first place, I should point out to the Committee that the 
whole object of the financial sa,foguarcls suggested is not that w-e in 
this country can keep control over the finances of India; tlia.t 
is not the underlying suggest ion at nil. If I may say so, Sir 
Phiroxe Sethna showed an app:!‘e(‘iatio.n of the position in some of 
the oliservations lie made in tlio earlier part of his remanks to-dav. 
What we are seeking is to preserve the fi.nancial credit and stabi- 
lity of India so that wdien t.[iis iinportant cliaiige is made India 
shall not suffer. 

All that is being asked is i may again direct the attention of the 
Coinmiltee to what is requested, is "that first of ail in regard to 
external loans there shall be security. I do not wont to enter into 
thal;, because everybody is agreed,'' so far as I understand, that 
there should be the protection we wish on that, and everybody — or 
at least all the members of the suh-Conamittee — agreed in saying 
that those safeguards were necessary; and I think it was Sir Tej 


Saprii wlio said tliat tJiey were notliing more tlian wliat would be 
found witb. regard to tlie otber Dominions. 

Tbe point wliicli bas perhaps been most criticised — I will deal 
with the Reserve Bank in a moment — is tlie financial safeguards 
with regard to internal loans. Iso question has arisen with regard 
to external loans, loans, for example, wbicb, after the responsibility 
lias been conferred, India may desire to raise in this country. 
There yon would have to give the same security as is given for the 
loans already raised. No question about that was raised in the 
sub-Coniiiiittee ; everybody agreed. When yon pass to the control 
in respect of internal loans, the point arises on these words In 
order to maintain India’s financial stability and credit both at home 
rind abroad it would be necessary to reserve to the Q-overiior-Cleneral 
in regard to budgetary arrangements and liorrowiiig such essential 
powers as would enable him to intervene if methods were being 
pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the credit 
of India in the ■inoiie^?- markets of the ■world.” 

Now, the wthole object of that is not in the slightest degree to 
interfere '^vitli the discretion and the judgment of the Financial 
Minister, What is intended and -what we have in mind— certainly 
what I had in mind, as a result of a considerable amount of discus- 
sion wuth some of tbe best experts in this country and in relation to 
Indian finance — was that it would be necessary to have some such 
provision when yon are making a change, in order that it should not 
be thought here that internal loans might be raised in such a manner 
as to prej'Lidice India’s credit, wdiich of course w’ould affect her here 
as it would elsewhere in the w-orid. That is the sole purpose of it. 

With regard to budgetary arrangements, tliere is no intention to 
interfere wu'th tlie Budget unless it liappenerl that budgetary 
arraiigements 'vmre being made wdiicli seriously interfered with the 
financial credit and stability of India in the markets of the world, 
and particnlaiTy here. No other safeguard is suggested. I do 
think there has been a considerable amount of misapprehension. If 
yon look further in the Report you will see that by these limitations 
■fche snb-Coinmittee do not contemplate any differentiation between 
the position of the Finance Minister and that of any other Minister 
responsible to the Legislature. I hope that may allay some of the 
apprehensions that have been in tbe minds of a number of members 
of the sub-Committee over which Lord Sankey presided and in the 
minds of some of the members of this Committee. 

If yon will bear with me for a moment I should refer to the ques- 
tion of the Reserve Bank; as questions have been asked about it 1 
w-ill at once express my views. The object of making the provision 
in the Report is again to preserve the credit and stability of Inclia. 
I did ask this in the Structure sub-Committee, and I will ask 
members who are not familiar with what happens in the world, of 
finance— Sir Phiroze Sethna: himself would, I am quite sure, agree 
with this— to bear in mind that you cannot make alterations in 
■ exchange Until you are in a position to make provision for them, 



and ail we are seeking is tJaat during tlie period^wliicli musi intervene 
before you set up a Iteserve Bank — in m3!' opinion it slioiild. "be set up^ 
as speedily as possible— you sliould not interfere witli exchange. 

I bave never suggested tliat tlie Reserve Bank sliould kave tlie 
right of altering tlie rate of exchange. The object of the Eeserve- 
Bank is that it should manage the exchange and currency, not that 
it should do anj’tliiiig' equivalent to the passing of a statute. Once 
-/oil have got your Eeserve Bank in operation, on non-political lines, 
it would he very much in. the position of the Bank of England here, 
it -would be an' independent bank to -which India could look to act 
liiereljr in the interests of India and considering no-fcliiug else. 
Well," then; when once you have done that, of course it wmuld be 
open, as I conceive it, to the Legislature to pass any Bill that it 
chose with regard to the I'ate of exchange. But you cannot do it 
with safety before tlie Reserve Bank is established. Indeed, I go 
further. If you -v’ere to attempt to do it until you have got 3ujiir 
Eeserve Bank in po-wer, you wmuld most seriousl}’- endanger the 
whole of the financial credit of India. I hope now that there will 
be no misunderstanding.^ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangit: I am sure we are very grateful to Lord 
Beading for his very clear explanation of tliis clause, paragraph. IS. 
Evidently the wdiole of this paragraph has been wired ont to India, 
and has created a considerable amount of apprehension in the minds 
of many and I trust that Lord Beading’s explanation to-day will 
also find its wa}!- across the wires to m3^ countr3w But, Sir, I am 
quite prepared to admit that if Iliad spoken before Lord Beading 
I should have been inclined to ask him several questions on. para- 
graph 18 . I am inclined now to ask for an explanation oiil}?- in two 
directions at present. The wording, I am inclined to think, is so- 
wide that the.re is scope for misunderstanding. I w.ill just read it 
again, althoiigli it has been read so often : It -v^ould therefore be 
necessary to rese.rve to the Governor-General in regard to budgetar;y 
an-angements and ho-iTo-wing such essential poivers as w'ould enable 
him to intervene if methods w-ere being pursued which -would, in 
his opinion, seriously prejudice the credit of India ill the money 
markets of the world.” If one desired to be reall}!- ver3' critical in 
reading those few lines, one could interpret them to mean that you 
wanted to give the Governor-General the power to interfere when 
any internal loan ywas being raised by the Government of India. 
Wit ell is the Governor-General going io judge, and how is he going 
to judge? At every loan that is being raised? I think that these 
w-ords reijuiro further expLinatimi in the body of the Beport, 
IVliat 1 iiiuiers-tand them to mean, after what Lord Beading has 

Lord lie nd i 1.!" wishes it to he understood tliat these remarks wore inorokv' 
inteiult'.d to ox-j-siaiii to the Committee that it was not the i'linetion of a 
llosi-iwo Jhin]; to fix the ratio, hut that this was the funetion of the Legis- 
lalniy,.^ ffe aceeuts the proposal made in paraj5:raph IB of the llej)ort that 
provision should bo made requiring, the Grovernor-fTeneral's prcvions saue- 
iion to tlie introrine.tion of a Bill to amend the Paper Ciirreuey or Coinage' 
Acts. - - , . ' 


said, is tliat tlie Governor-General will not iiave tlie power to inter- 
fere wlien tlie Government of India decides to raise any internal 
loan : lie will only interfere if, after a series of loans have been 
raised, and after say four or five or six or seven years during the 
transitional period, unfortunately the finances have come to such 
a state that our credit is really being ruined. He will interfere 
only in those circumstances. 

Lord Reading: Would you allow me to answer that, Sir? 

Chaimian : Tes. 

Lord Reading : My idea is this. I am only speaking for ni;rseli:. 
That matter also has to be considered. Supposing an internal loan 
is being raised, no question would arise unless it is at a, rate wiiicli 
will interfere with the credit and stability, when it is not necessary, 
when it is thought that it could be raised at a lorver rate. That 
would be a matter that wuuikl have to be carefully wutched. 
Obviously it must affect all other rates if you raise one at an exces- 
sive rate. Everybody with any experience of finance will agree. 
In that way the Governor-General would, have to watch. I slioiild; 
imagine that once this constitution is in operaiion there would be 
discussions; the Governor-General would be told what it is intended 
to do, and presumably he wauild say, supposing he thought that a 
third or fourth loan was being raised at too high a rate, or that it 
was with the purpose to bolster up a budget which in point of fact 
is not being balanced — I do not mean for one 3’-ear, but supposing 
there was a condition of things tliat led to the borrowing of money 
year after j'ear for the purpose of balanciiig the budget instead of 
raising* revenue as it should be raised in the ordinary course, well, 
the result w'ould affect the financial credit and stability. It is not 
so much the fear that it will happen as that it is necessary to put in 
some provision in order that people should be satisfied that iiotliiiig 
of that kind will be done. As I have said before— I cannot say it 
more emphatically — this is solely with the desire of preserving the 
credit of India in India’s own interest. 

Sir Comas ji J elumgif : Yes, Sir, I fully understand the prin- 
ciple, but I am afraid the assumption is that the Goveriimeiit of 
India may raise a loan at a , rate which would not be justified. 
Well, in that case I think you could well leave it to public opinion 
ill India, if that is the only explanation. 

d/r. Jinnali : And the Legislature. 

Sir Cowasji /e/jmiyir .* And the Legislature. T vrould. remind 
Delegates that when loans were raised very lately in this courifiy/ 
public opinion in India, rightly or wrongHy felt that a higlier rate 
was paid than . was necessary. . Well, public opinion v/ouLJ asscrr, 
itself in India more than any other part of the world, I veiiiuro to 



'^iio'O’est, if Govemmeat attempted to pay a liiglier rate for tkeir 
loan tliaii was absolately necessary in the circumstances and thme- 
fore, if these words have heen inserted merely ^to provide against 
that, I cannot jnst now see the full justification for them; hut 
the o'enerai principle I am prepared to agree to ^'that there should 
he some provision in the constitution to allay any apprehensions in 
this country or in any other part of the world that anything will he 
done by this transfer of power whereby the credit of India will in 
any way be depreciated. I am quite prepared for that, but I do 
desire it to be clearly understood that the Yiceroy should not have 
any powers of interference which cannot he construed within, the 
four corners of the principle enunciated by Lord B^eacling Emself. 

Then, Sir, going further down, you will see again— -I aiii just 
quoting these few words — “ With the same object again, provisions 
should be made requiring the Governor-General’s previous sanction 
to the introduction of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or Coin- 
age Acts on the lines of Section 67 of the Government of India Act.” 
I^'cannot follow that. Section 67 of the Government of India Act 
was .framed on the understanding that finance was a reserved 
subject, and so far as I understand it, it is in the Act not so much to 
prevent Govei‘nm.ent from doing anything wrong, but to prevent 
non-official members of the Legislatures bringing forward bills 
which may be prejudicial to the interests of the country, and it 
was a check not upon the finance Minister but upon non-official 
members. It was a reserved subject. And no finance member 
to-day could do anything of the sort without the full support of 
every memher of Government, including the Yiceroy, the Governor- 
General. Therefore I do not see how this section applies, unless 
you change the words “ Governor-General ” into the w'ord 
’‘ Yiceroy,” and say, without the previous sanction of the Yiceroy. 
[s it intended to mean the Yiceroy or is it intended to mean the 
Governor-General in Council.? If it is intended to mean the Gov- 
eror-General in Council, then there can be no objection at all. 
Therefore I ; should like an. explanation as to what is meant. I 
fhink Lord Eeading will see my point quite clearly, and if he wdll 
read Section 67 he will see how it is drafted, he will see tha,t it does 
not apply to this section and it does not carry out its intention. 
lYliat is it that is meant ? Would Lord Beading kindly explain ? 

Chairman-: I would like to impress upon members that this is 
not a draft of a Bill where every word and every phrase can be 
scrntinised from a legal point of view. This, as the speaker who is 
now addpssing the comia.ittee has said, is a statement of principle, 
wiih which ho has informed us he is completely in accoivL There- 
fore please do not go into those details which have not been settled 
and can only be settled after the declarations of principle that are 
made in these reports have been duly noted by this Conference. 

hi)' Coivasji Jehangir: But, Sir, surely -we must understand the 
meaning of the words. If you quote a Section 67 wffiich does not 



apply to the context, surely we must luiderstand how it does 
apply, I have shown that Section 67 was drafted under altogether 
diherent conditions. I want to know how it applied and w^hy it 
was mentioned. I have not iinderstood it and I will leave it at 
that. It might require amendment. But I repeat that I fail to 
understand how- that section could be quoted under the circnm- 
etances, unless it means something different from wdiat is intended. 

A Me/mher: It would apply to non-officiai members. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If it applies to non-official members, 
I have no objection. If it is to he read exactly as it is written, 

I have no objection at all; but I know it cannot mean that, and 
therefore I think it requires further consideration before it as 
allowed to remain in this paragraph as it stands. 

"With these remarks I have nothing f urther to say, except that I 
generall}- agree that, not as defined the paragraph, but as de- 
fined by Lord Heading just now, that interference is only meant 
to be exercised under critical conditions, I then consider that the 
paragraph ought to be acceptable; but it should, I most respect- 
fully suggest, be redrafted before it is finally passed by the Plenary 
Session. 

Chairman : 18 to 20 inclusive. 

Mr. J ag altar : Sir, I want to sa^* something on 19. You said I 
was not in order. Are yon taking paragraph 19 now? 

Chairman: Yes, 18 to 20 inclusive, 

Mr. Jayakar: May I say a few words on 19 now? 

Chairman : Yes. 

Mr, Jay aluir : With, regard to 19, when this paragraph says : 
in this connection the sub-Committee take note of the proposal 
that a statutory raihvay authority should be established and are 
of opinion that this should be done,” I do not quite see wdiat the 
statutory raihvay authority means. If the intention is to give a 
statiitoiw basis to what is called the Raihvay Board at the present 
moment, I note my dissent from that proposal, vSir. I have already 
said that in my speech before the sub-Coiiiinitiee, luat I just -want 
to state briefly wdiat my point is. There is at present a Railway 
Board established wdiich has no statutory ])asis. If ilie intention 
is to give a trial period of continuance to that Boas'd, with perfect 
freedom to the Railway Minister to control that Board and to make 
arrangements with regard to its constitution, iuucfions. and powers, 
I have no objection to a further continuance of ihat Board; but 
if the proposal is to give a, statutory basis to thai Boaj-d, then you 
wdll ldndly note my point of disseiit oil that. 



Mf. Jinnah: I just want to say a word. I liave no objection 
w-liatever to the expert examination on this question, but I am not 
to be taken to coiiiinit myself to agreeing to a statutory railway 
hoard being established. I have no objection to the examination, 
and I reseiwe my opinion till after the result of the exammation as 
to whether it should be made a statutory authority or not. 

Cliairman : 18 to 20 inclusive noted. 21 noted. 


Mr. Jinnah: 21 I, submit is not very clear. ' I want to make iny 
position quite clear, that if by 21 is intended only the ordinary 
powers of a constitutional governor, then I have no objection. 

...Mt, Juyalmr: With regard to 21 I made my point quite clear 
in my speech in the Committee ; and it is this, that if the inten- 
tion is to have provisions like those which exist in the case of other 
Dominions, both as regards contents and phraseology, then I have 
no objection; but if the iiiteiition is to give something more to the 
Governor-Q-eneral than is contained in the constitution of other 
Doiniiiions, then you will kindly note niy dissent from that. I 
made the point clear, as the Lord Chancellor remembers, in 
speech before the sub-Committee. 


Chairiiuni: hs a matter of fact, those of you -who made these 
poini-H already o]i l!i.e sub-Committee will find that your notes are 
all recorded, and will be brought before us tliroiigli that medium. 

Mr. Jnyukar: Then it is not necessary to take the points over 
again? 


C flair man: Fot necessary. ■ 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not think that is quite fair. I do not want to 
go into the pros and cons and reasons, but I think the point ought 
to be noted here, so tlmt the other nieiubers may know', and, if thev 
v/aiit to .say ain’-tiiiiiy-, the^^- can say it. That i.s the only object. 
I do not want to naal: ^ any speednes. 

Chairman : I do jiot want to make a liard and fast ruling at all; 
but it would he quite sufficient to say that you had objected in the 
.sub-Co.m:mittee, and. just leave it tliere. 

Sanlar Ujjal Siuftli : That has been my position, Sir, 

LJuin'-nvtn : Yes. 1 know, several of you have been in that posi- 
tion. 


Sardar Ujjal Singh : 1 liave gotfieveral points noted down in mr 
speeches in the Tederal Structure sub-Committee, and I thought it 
would not be advisable to raise objections now' on- every point. 
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CJiadrrnan : Tliat is so. 21 noted. 2,2 F 

Sir 'Hubert Carr: May I as.k -wlietiier tlie words “trade and 
commerce ’■ are meant to include industry, trade and commerce? 

Lord Sankey : Yes. 

Cluiirrium: 22 noted. 23 noted. Then tJie next .section : “ Tiie 
Legislature. Structure and composition”. 24 noted. 26? 

Sir Manubhai Mehta: Sir, on paragrapli .25 I am going to re- 
mark tliat tlie question of the power of the Indian States as to 
concurrent legislation has not been referred to. Tlie Lord 
Chancellor will remember that this question was thoronglily dis- 
cussed on behalf of the Indian vStates. 

Lord Sankey Yes, it w'as. 

Sir Marmbhai Mehta: You, Sir, know that the Indian States, 
attach special importance to their internal autonomy and especially 
their power of passing legislation. 

Lord Sankey : Yes, I quite understand. 

Sir Ma-imbhai Mehta: The schedule of federal subjects is a 
pi'etty large one, and if by t.liis omisvsion we are left free to conclude 
that the Indian States retain their po^ver of concurrent legislation 
on these subjects, I liaxe uothing to say: but ou page 2 is a remai'k 
whieli made :me a little apprehensive: “ They also put forward iis 
paragraph 37 of the report the subjects upon whicli this Legislature 
slioiiiii be eniiiowered to pass laws having aiqilieai ion througliout 
all uiuT'^ comprised in the Federation.” !'!' (iii,-. a|)plica,liility is to 
extend only to Provinces in British, India, it would be quite right; 
blit if it is also to extend to Indian States, I .submit. Sir, that there 
is room, there is considerable margin, for Indian States sometimes 
to pass la'ws adapted to their local conditions. 

I •will give you one simple example. Take a negotiable instru- 
ment. The Negotiable Instrument.s Act give.s a list of holidays on 
w'hicli banks are to be closed and no in.strument can be negotiated. 
Supposing one of Their Highnesses added to the list of liolidays liis 
own birthday, would it be regarded as anytliing- repugnant to the 
general law? Such power.s of concurrent legislafiou are neces.sary 
only with this safeguard, that the special legislation of dilferejit 
States ought uot to be repugnant to any general 1;iw passed by tin-: 
Central Legislature. I think tlii.s reservation should have been 
provided for css it was tlioroughly discussed. The Indian States 
drew Their Ti-,,*rdsliips’ attention to several sections of the Herman 
Consi iiulinn. Similar .sections exist in almost nil the Dominion 
Laws. I find that they exist in the lavr of the Australian Common- 
wealth, they exist in the law of British North America, and they 



exist ill tlie iiw of tlie Soiitli African Union. I tliink similarly sticli 
provisions miglit exist in tlie new law of India. I tliink tliis is only 
a fair suggestion and tkat it would ke adopted. 


Lord Sankey : I quite agree witk your point and I appreciate it. 
I do not think yon need Lave any fear akont it. We liave specially 
put tile words in ‘ ‘ shall he empowered to pass laws liaving applica- 
tion to all tlie units,” and wlien we come to consider tlie partioniar 
way ill wkicli it will be applied your point will be carefully noted, 
and we iwill endeavour to do sometMng to meet your anxiety. 

Sir Mamibliai Mehta : Very well; if it is noted. 

Lord Sankey; Yes, it will certainly be noted, and I am very 
much obliged to yon for raising it. 

Chairman ; 25 noted. 26. 


Mr. Joshi: The snb-Ooniinittee proposes that tbe number of 
members composing the Upper Chamber should be from 100 to 150. 
I think this number is too small to secure representation of all 
interests which may be represented in tbe local Legislature. Even 
though we may agree that the Upper Ohainber may be elected by 
the Provincial Legislatures, it is quite possible that certain interests 
■will not find a sufficient number of representatives in the Low^er 
Chamber to secure a representation in the Upper Chamber, and 
that could fm. prevented by raising the number from 100 or 150 to 
a. ^nmeli hvrger number. It is a wrong principle to try to secure 
efficiency by methods wffiich will deprive certain interests of their 

■entire representation ill the Legislature. 


Seco-ncLly. the Report states that the members of this Legislature 
should consist of people who hare got great experience and 
eharac-ter. I hope that certain tests of great experience and 
rdiaracter may be laid do-wn, because my own experience is that at 
present in India the Coiuicil of State consists of people who have 
either much money or property. If the test of experience or 
pharacter is 'the possession of property or ■wealth then certainly your 
Upper Chamber will consist of representatives with only one interest. 
It is cerlainly a matter of surprise that there should ’he no people, 
weiglit, or character in other sections than those who po 3 SP=^s wea.ltli 
or property. ■, 

•’ ^ reserve my opimion as to the method of election 
try single tranMerabie vote. 

Diwan Bahadur Bamaohandra Km: I should like to say one 
^ord yith legaid to the method of election of the Upper Ghamher, 
yee -It '13 stfitod iwe pat ty Britiai -Indian mei-nlers ol the Senate 
should he elected ihe Provincial Legislatures, by, the single 
4,ransferahle ■^ote. Nothing is said with; regard to the method of 


election of the representatives of tlie Indian States. I would verv 
respectfully suggest to Their Highnesses, who are niemhers of this 
Conference, that they should send representatives to the Upper 
Cliamber from the Legislatures' in the States wherever they exist. 

I also hope that that suggestion may be adopted and incorporated 
ill the statute which be ultimately passed. I hope that when 
the new constitution is embodied in an Act of Parliament, the 
qualifications of members of the Upper House will he laid down in 
the Act itself. I find in some States, like Baroda, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Bikaner, and so on, they have Legislatures, and it would 
only be fitting and proper that the representation in the Upper 
Cii amber should come from the Legislatures wherever they exist, 
and in British India they will come from the Provincial Legisla- 
tures. I think it would be a very graceful act on the part of the 
rulers that some representation should he secured to their people. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner : I think, after the observations 
which I made earlier to-day it is not necessary for me to say very 
much. I would say that these are matters on which public opinion' 
in our States will necessarily exercise a great deal of influence and 
these are matters which we shall naturally settle in accordance with 
the general views prevailing in our States, and accordingly the 
matter will be adjusted between our Governments and ourselves. 

Chairman : Obviously there are a good many points covered by 
para. 26 which iiuist be further considered. If yon pass this it lays 
down the general principles. 

Sir Ahdul Qaiymn :■ Onlj one small observation. Whatever 
may be the result of any further investigations I think the qualifi- 
cation should he set oiit in the constitutional measure when it 
comes to be enacted. 

Chairman : Ym, that will be noted. 26 noted. 27 noted. .28. 

Jfr. Jinnali : I cannot at present agree to the principle of 
' weig'htage which is emphasised in this paragraph. I reserve my 
opinion on that cjuestion. 

Mr. Joshj: I also reserve my opinion on this matter. 
Ghumnun ; 28 noted. 29. 

Sir Ahdul Qaiyttm: I have a word to say on this. I should like 
my note of dissent to be recorded in connection with the last sentence 
of this paragraph. The population basis should' not be the only 
criterion. I should prefer that the fomiula under 28, to which 
Mr. Jiniiali has just objected, should be applied to 29 too, and that 
weightage should be given to politically important Provinces; the 
population basis should; be; omitted. 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: I agree with that. 

H.H. "The Maharaja of Bikaner : With regard to the distribii- 
tioK. of seats in the tipper and Lower Houses, I do not want to 
repeat all that has been urged on behalf of the States with regard 
to the ineiiibers of the two Houses or the niiinber of States re- 
presented, but I would iiiyite attention to wliat we have urged in 
our sub-Cominittee. 

CBiairmmi : 29 noted. Paragraph 30. 

Sir Ilubert Carr: In the same way as in paragraph 26, some 
'idea has been given as to the qualification necessary for meinhership 
of the Upper Chamher, I think it vnuild he w^ell, perhaps, that some 
qualification should he indicated to ensure the Lower Cliamher 
being a fit and proper Assembly to take charge of such huge 
interests. 

Mr. JosJii: Here again I feel that the number proposed for the 
Lower Chamher is very small and should be substaiitially increased. 
A smaller nuralier leads to larger constituencies, and larger con- 
stituencies lead to keeping the franchise very hig-h. So long as 
adillt franchise is not introduced, I shall not be agreeable to keeping 
the number so small as 300. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : In the sub-Committee both Mr. Sastri 
and I suggested 300 on the basis of the franchise w’hich was nnder 
cdnsideratioii, and speaking for myself I stick to that 300. I do 
not know Mr. Sastriks view’. 

Sardar Ujjal Sinf/h: 1 associate myself with that also. 

Oifrati Bahadur Raniacliandfa ICxo : I should like to say a word 
jshout the number of members. I venture to think that each district 
in British India should at least have one representative in the lower 
bnuse of the Central Legislature. The constituencies are already 
very large, uiid unless there is at least one representative for each 
distrift very iinmanageable constituencies will be created. Prom 
that point of view, therefore, I think it is desirable that the number 
should he raised at least to 350, giving at least one representative 
for each disirict in Bviiish India, while the representatiou of the 
Stales would, be ])rovid.ed for on a population basis. If you do iliat 
the number will be at least 350, and cannot be 300, unless you 
creale a eoustituency for oiore than one district. 

'Che seetoid observation T would like to make is wdth regard to 
the repre.sentation of the people of the States. I see it is stated iu 
])aTagi'aph 32, “ Bui if this plan is not adopted, and the view pre- 
vails that the meuihers of the Assembly should he chosen to represent 
the populations of tbe units rather than 'their Governments or 
Tiegislatures, those memhers of fhe ,suh-Committee who are opposed 
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to direct election desire to point out that it is not a necessary 
consequence of a decision in this sense that the populations of the 
.areas should elect their representatives directly ’h 

Whether they are elected directly or indirectly, I venture to 
think that if you are creating a popular House, a House in which; 
popular representatives sit, it will be equally necessary to consider 
a scheme of popular representation for the States. Whatever 
that is will have to he done by the Rnlers of the States in consulta- 
tion with their own people, but I venture to suggest there will have 
to be some measure of popular representation. 

Chairman : I do not know if any of my Parliamentary colleagues 
-would like to make an observation on this, but it 111035 " be noted that 
■experience in this countr;v is that 300 is more than enough for the 
practical working of au}- legislative chamber. 

H.H. The Aga Khan : I should like to accept the suggestion that 
it should be 360. In a huge country where there are three hundred 
and fifty million people surely it is not too much to assigm to the 
legislature one man per million. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : On that basis it works out at 300 if you 
leave Burma out. 

H.H. The Aga Khan: You might allow it to increase as in 
’G-ermaiiy, where the}’- have allowed it to increase automatically with 
the population ; but at least it should be 300 or 350. 

Mf. Jadhav : I agree Avitli the Aga Khan and say the number 
should be 360. 

Sir Huhert Carr : I propose the present number, fins the Indian 
"States. 

Sir Ahh at Hydari : I agree. 

H.H. The 31 aharaja of Bikaner : If the number is kept too low 
there may be difficulties about the smaller States, but I do not 
want to go into details. ' 

Chairmmi : 'T]int w'ill have to be considered later, but you ni.ust 
I'emeinber the size of a legislature determines, especialh’- after a 
'Certain point, how effective the legislature is for doing its work. 

Paragraph 30. Hoted. 

Paragraph 31. bfoted. 

Paragraph 32. Mr. Chintamani; wishes to speak on tliis. 

Mr. Chinhamdni : Sir, on this c^uestion of the method of election 
for the Lower Chamber, I have one observation to make with regard 
:to the representation of the people of the Indian States. I have no 



pitiposal to mtilte for tiie near future, during' wliat may be regarded 
as a transitory period, but I cannot possibly reconcile myself to a 
permanent position tiiat tlie representation of one part of tlie 
Eederation sliali be by a nietbod utterly different from tlie iiietliod 
of representation of tlie other part of the lederatiou, I liai e iioteu 
witli all respect the observations made by His Highness the Maiia- 
raja of Bihaner, but I venture to think it would be the path of 
wikloni to provide that after the transitory period— you might fix 
any period like — the representation of the States i.ii the Lower 

House shalf be by the same method as for the Provinces of British 
India. 

li.E. The Maharaja of Bihaner : I have iiotbing to add to what 
we have said. 

Sir Promsh Chwider Miiter : Althoiigli I have no objection to 
indirect election, which is suggested by some of the members, I do 
object to the election being ty the members of the Lower House 
oiiW. If indirect election be adopted, it should be on a iiiucli wider 
scale than members of the Lower House only, and it is particularly 
objectionable because we find on page 10 that the Upper Chamber 
also will be elected by the Lower House. If, therefore, indirecii 
election be adopted, it must be on a much wider scale than tlie 
limited number of members in the Lower House. 

Mr. JoMii: I am of opinion that the Lower Chamber should not 
contain any irominated element, and in any case its value is consi- 
derably reduced if it contains such a large nominated element as- 
2b per cent. 

Lt.-Col. Giclney : Where is that? 

d//‘. Joshi: It is quite true the Report makes no mention of how 
tlic representatives of the States are to be appointed, and I shall be 
very glad if the Report has not accepted — as I think perhaps it 
has not— -the views of Their Highnesses wdiich were made clear in 
the preliminai'y Report, namely that the State representatives •will 
be a matter for the tStates themselves. The method of appointing 
the representatives of the States affects the value of the Federal 
Legislature ; it is not. tlierefore, a matter in which only the States 
are concerned. We are also concerned, inasmuch as the value of 
our Legislature is either lowered or mcreased by th,e method by 
which the. representatives of the States are appointed. 

Clininnan : Paragraph 82. Noted. Paragraph S-S. Noted. 
•Paragraph 84, T call on Colonel Gidney. 

TA.-CoI. (ridney : I have one observation to make on this 
paragraph and I do so in conjunction, with paragraph 29. Whereas 
in paragrapli. 29 a papulation ratio is to be adopted in estimating 
tbe representation of various • communities in the Upper Cliam])er.. 
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in this paragraph 34 you use the word possibly ” which still 
further closes the door to minorities and special interests even to get 
■a single representative in the Upper Ghaniher. I would suggest 
that the word possibly ” be deleted from this paragraph and the 
other words following, and certanly in the Lower Chamber ’’ be 
also deleted, so that the reconstructeci paragraph will read: 
“ provision should be made for the representation in both 
Chambers,” however small this representation be. I think all 
minority communities have every entitlement to representation in 
the UpXJer House, however small it be. 

Dr. Amhedkar : I associate myself with what Col. Gidney has 
■said. 

Baffum Shah Natvaz : With your permission, Sir, while we would 
like to express our thanks to the Lord Chancellor and his Committee 
for their admirable Report, may I point out that the Federal 
Structure Committee has overlooked tlie claims of women and has 
not mentioned them in the lists of the special interests which they 
wish to see represented in both the Chambers of the Central Legis- 
lature. You are aware. Sir, that we raised this matter at the 
Minorities Committee and asked for the reservation of seats 
as a temporary measure. Therefore we projmse that the words 
and women ” should be added after the word labour 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq : Sir, with 3mur leave I wish to ask the Lord 
Chancellor hov,- it is that in the enumeration of various interests 
the Muslim communit^^ has been omitted. 

Mr, Jayahar: Mark the words “ Subject to the Report of the 
Minorities Committee.” 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq : I can understand commerce and labour being 
regarded as special interests and meriting a special mention, but, 
Sir, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans and iinglo- 
Indians are communities, composed of individuals as much as the 
Muhammadan community. How, Sir, am I to take it that this was 
due to an inadvertence, or has the omission been intentional? Sir, 
all the minorities concemible have been mentioned except the 
Mussalmaiis and the Sikhs, and I think that this omission has been 
siiigularh’ unfortunate, because it gives rise to the apprehension 
that these two communities, the Mussalmans and the Sikhs have 
completely gone oiit of recognition b^^ those who drafted this 
resolution. How, Sir, it is generally supposed, so far as the Mussal- 
nians are concerned that the^^ constitute 70 millions and can liardly 
be regarded as coming within the, categoiw of a minority. 

f 'hair man: May I draw your attention to the fact, in order to 
save (irne, that this is subject to the Report of the Minoritie.s 
0<iniir!itTee, and there are two minorities not mentioned — the Sikhs 
and Muslims. 



Sir Phifoze SetJina : And the Parsee, Sir. 

Chairman: I was going to say that the minorities mentioned 
are the minorities that up to now have not been able to look after 
themselves; and that quite obviously excludes the Parsees. But; 
you know, the intention is not to exclude anybody. The Minorities 
Committee deals with that. 

Mr. Fazl-ul~Huq: As I was going to tell you, so far as the 
Mussalmans are concerned there is a misapprehension that they 
constitute 70 millions and therefore they can hardly be considered 
to come within the category of minorities. That remiiidvS me of the 
adventurer in the story, who wanted — 

Chairman: We will listen to a story, but not to an argument on 
that. 

Mr. Fazl~ul~Huq : The story is part of the argument. Give me 
one minute, if you please. 

Chairman: Because the question of minorities has not been 
dealt with primarily by this siib-Committee. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Htiq: That applies to the Depressed Classes, that 
applies to the Indian Christians, that applies to the European 
community, that applies to the Anglo-Indians — 

Chairman : This is only an imperfect record. The authoritative 
voice of suh-Committees on the minority question will come from 
the Minorities sub-Committee. 

il/r. Fazl-ul-Huq : In this connection may I respectfully point 
»jut that the logical conclusion would be to "mention the Muham- 
madans after commerce and labour, 

Chai'-nn an : Blit the last thing that the Lord Chauceilor and his 
Committee thought of was drafting this sentence in accordance- 
with logic. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Hvq : If there is an omission I should like to lioint 
it out. 

Chairman : May I say that it is no omission at all. because tlie 
fuml v:ord on this subject will come from the Minorities Committee 
and not from the Strxicture Committee. 

■l/y. Fazl-al-Huq: Bir, does not that apply to the other 
muinties that are mentioned? 
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Chairman: Possibly; but still, this is an imperfect sentence, 
and there is no use taking up time, discussing it now, because that, 
comes up under tlie Minorities siib-Coininittee. 

Mr. FazL-ul~H'U€i : Could we not make it perfect by siippiying 
the necessary words f If you mention eight minorities, if that omis- 
sion is allowed to reiiiain, does it not convey the impression that it 
was in yonr mind to take note of the eight and have no regard for 
the other one? I respectfully submit that that is the impression 
created. 

Chairman : I really must ask you to deal with the matter when 
the Minorities Committee’s Report coines up. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq : So far as this Report is concerned I wish tO' 
record my respectful protest against the way this has been recorded, 
and I take it that this omission of the Mussalniaiis means that the 
Committee ignored entirely the MuSvSalmaii co.minriint_Y. 

Chairman : Really, that is not jiLst to the sub-Conimittee. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: It was contemplated that by the indirect 
method which has been proposed for the Upper Chamber the 
Miissalmaiis from various Legislatures would come in, and so w'ould 
the Sikhs, from the Provincial Legislatures, but, of course, not to 
the extent to which they desired it. 

Clmirman : As I say, the pronouncement that is to be made 
upon Minorities, is to be made by another sub-Cc>mmif;tee. and any 
reference made to the opinions of this Coiiforem-o upo7L in iiiori ties 
must be taken not from this more or ierss casiia! fo-ipj'essisin but from 
the autlioritative pronouncement that will conic fi'ons (In.* .Minorities 
siib-Committee. 

Sardar Sa/mpnran Singh : 1 want to make a little obscrvatioi- 
about this. 

Chairman: Paragraph 34 ? 

Sardar Sani'puran Singh: Yes; and tliat is about a spc^cial 
interest, that is, of the military. The}^ always have had one mem- 
ber ill tile Assembly from the I^unjab, and perhaps from other 
Provinces as well, and I think that, that interest should not be 
ignored even in the n€7w Constitution. 

Chairman : That will be. noted, yes. 

Raja Sher M-uhaimnad Khan: I support mv friend. 80 far as 
fixe Legislature in the Punjab -is concerned, there are one or two 
seats reserved for ex-soldiers.. There are a great n umber 01 
fliem in the Punjab, and I hope that the word ‘‘ ex»soldii?rs v/ill 
be added after tlie word .“ labour *L 


Sardar Ujjal Singh: I associate myself witli tliat. I pointed 
iliis out in tlie Committee too. ■ 

Chairman: Tliat was pointed out in the Coiiiniittee, yes. 

S'vr Cowasji Jehangir : We have heard a good deal of talk about 
minorities. I come from a minority which perhaps can justify 
itself in calling itself a minority, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: A drop in the ocean. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir: 1 do not desire to press in any way the 
claims of the Parsees' hut I only desire to say this — that if ulti- 
mately in the distribution of seats, as is contemplated here, it is 
found that it is not possible for any member of my commimit}" to he 
returned to the Federal Chamher,' I trust, Sir, that the Minorities 
Committee or any other authority that may deal with this question 
will not forget that, after all, we deserve to have some representa- 
tion in the Federal Chamber. 

Chairman: Paragraph 34 noted. Paragraph 35? 

Mr. Jayakar: I just want briefly to note a point which I raised 
in the Committee as regards the two-thirds majority of the two 
Chambers sitting together. I wish to reserve my opinion, though 
my present opinion is that a two-thirds majority is too big. 

Mr. Jinnah: With regard to this paragraph on the vote of 
non-confidence in the Cabinet, I have no hesitation in saying that 
I cannot agree to two-thirds. You will make your Ministry practi- 
cally irremovable. I do not want to go into the arguments, but I 
am strongly opposed to that. Tlien the next point was made by one 
of the speakers, and that point was this — tliat he was not wedded to 
two-thirds, but that there should he some specific majority. 

I am ycpiaiiy opposed to that, and I say that you must allow 
your Legislature to determine, ns it is stated here, not by a snatcli- 
yote but as a responsible Legislature. I think that any responsible 
Legislature is not likely to turn out a Ministry by one vote in the 
ordinary course. It is possible. I do not know whether qmti, Mr. 
Prime Miiyister, remember any occasion on which the Cabinet in 
this cDunti;^^ went out of office by one vote only. I saj in. the 
ordinary course it is not practical. It says here : But the sub- 
committee axe of opinion that some means shonld be devised 
wheridvy, in the interests of stability an adverse vote shonld not 
on every occasion necessarily involve the resignation of the Ministry, 
and that the subject should be further explored.” Sir, I am 
absolntely opposed to a majority of two-tbirds of any siiecific 
majority lieing laid down in -the Statute. 

Mr. Shiva Rao : Sir, I want to associate myself with what 
Mr. Jinnah has said, and I want to put before the Committee these 
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figures. Supposing joii hare in the Council of State 150 memberSj. 
and in the Assembly 300, that will make a total of 450 ; and, even 
assuiniiig that the States have only 50 in the Upper Chamber, that- 
will be one-third, and 24 per cent, only in the Lower Chamber, that 
will be 72. The State representatives in the two Chambers together 
will be 122, and it will be necessary for a Federal Executive to have 
161 members on their side in order to be assured of their continued 
existence. In other words, it means. Sir, that with the assistance of 
22 more 111 embers, it will be possible for the Eederal Executive to- 
dig itself in. I think it may he safely said that, members of the- 
Council of State being men of weight and character, will generally 
be conservative in their ways, and will support the Ministry ; it will 
really mean an irremovable executive. 

Chairman: Of course, it will have to be made a, practical 
proposal. 


Di’wan Bahadur liamachandra Rao : I also have a feeling that 
two-thirds is too big a majority in practical politics. I do not say- 
I have any specific proposal for the present; it is a matter wliieli 
requires very careful consideration, 

Cliairinan : The last sentence is the governing sentence. 

Mr. Jadhav : I suggest there should be no mention of two-tliirds . 
or arn^ majority at all. 

Chairman: 35 noted. 36? 

3Ir. Clvlntamani : Sir, I invite attention to this passage in para- 
graph 36, which is af page 15, namely : “ The States desire that- 
their representatives in the Legislature should play tlieir part 
equally with their British Indian colleagues in expressing the 
decision of the Legislature on any question ■which involves the 
existence of the Ministry, even if the matter w-hich has given rise - 
to the question of confidence is one -which primarily affects British 
India only.’’ I desire, Sir, that my dissent from this should be- 
noted. Having regard to the proposed composition of the two 
Houses, this will mean that a ministry against ■which there is a 
motio-ji of no-con-fidence on a pureH British Indian matter can 
retain office -with the aid of the votes of members not representing 
ani’ part of British India at all. T think this is very unsoimd and 
I desire my dissent to he noted. 

Mt. Jmnah: Sir, that is my point and I entirely agree, with it. 

Sir Akhar Hydari : S>ii\ 1 want to say that the whole of this 
paragraph 36 must he considered, so far as the opinion of the States 
is concerned, as being subject to what has been stated in 
paragraph 4. 
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Diwm Bahadur Rarnachandra Rao : That is so. 

Sir A'kbar Hydari: The States desire to confiiie their partieipa- 
tion to purely federal subjects as so defined and have no part or 
parcel in either legislative or administrative matters relating purely 
io British India. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner: Sir, ma,y I just explain? _ We 
made it clear that we did not want to take part in purely British 
Indian affairs ; but, it being a federal government, the States must 
.claim a voice in matters with regard to the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, even if the subject under debate may refer to British India, 
because we cannot have a government which is a common govern- 
ment of the States and British India thrown out without our having 
■some say in the matter. 

Chairinan: You will consider also in the interval, will you not, 
Your Highness, that if you are going to take no responsibility, then 
no representative of the States can act as a representative on the 
Executive. 


ILH. The Maharaja of Bikaner : Quite so. Sir. 

Chairman,: 36 noted. “37. Competence of the Pederal 
iliegislature.” 

Mr. Jinnah : Sir, I wish to express my dissent with regard to 36 
and 37. I think it is only by an oversight that that dissent has 
not been brought out. 

Lord. Sanhey : Yes, quite .right. 

C/mfmun 37 noted. 38? 

Sir Alibar Hydari: Where it says “ whether these residuary 
powers of legislation are to rest with the Federal Government or 
with the Provinces—.” I wish to say that instead of the wor<l 
■“ Federal ” it should he “ Central Government ”, 

Mr. Sastri : Ho, it is meant to he Federal, 

Sir Akhar Hydari:^ Because there can be no residnnrv depart- 
-ment as far as the Indian States are concerned. 

Chairman : That point will he noted, so that when the drafting’ 
takes place -it will be provided for. 38 noted. 39? 

Sir Akhar Hydari: There again.; in the last line but one. where 
it says “vesting in the Federal Government” it should 'he the 
Gentral Government. 



Lord Reading: Tliere is only one GoTeriiinent. 

Lord Sankey : 1. see wliat yon say, Sir Akbar ; it is a drafting 
point. 

Chairman: 'We will see wliat substance tliere is in it. 

Mr. Jinnali : I do not agree tliat tlie aiitliority slionld be either 
a Federal Government or a Central Government, 

Lord Sankey: Yes, I follow, Mr. Jinnali.. 

Chavniian : 39 noted. Tliere are appendices. Appendix I is hy 
veay of illiistratioii. That iiiust, of course, he very carefully 
scrutinised hy the experts on both sides, and you can just note it 
without any observations with regard to it. 

Mr. Joshi: I do not want to make a speech, but I wish it to he 
noted that in my view labour should he made a federal subject. 
Industries in India as well as outside are on a competitive basis, 
and it is on account of the competitive nature of industries that the 
tendency is to internationalise labour questions. It will therefore 
he quite necessary that labour legislation in India should he 
national; that is, federal. In the same Avay, I iiiid that inter” 
national matters are not mentioned. International and inter- 
oommonwealtli matters must also be federal. And on page 8, 26 

Industrial matters. Factories. Settlement of labour disputes, 
and (g) ’’ labour welfare. It should he noted, Sir, that in my 
view the labour legislation passed by the Central Legislature should 
also be administered by the Central Government. The Eeport as 
it is drafted here leaves the administration to Provinces, while the 
legislation will be Central. In my judgment this is a wrong 
arrangement. Labour legislation throws a financial burden upon 
the administration. It is a wrong thing to allow a Central Govern- 
ment to pass legislation and ask the Provi-noial Government to hear 
the liiiaiicial burden, I therefore think that the administration of 
the Central Labour Legislation should also remain Central. 

Mr. Jayakar: I should like to say something with regard to the 
administration of justice on page 7 of the Schedule. It says: 
''‘As regards High Courts, Chief Courts, Courts of Judicial 
Commissioners, and any Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction.^^ I think 
High Courts all over British India, ought to be made a central 
subject. 

.6T/a'Ar/?an.' That is noted, f 

Mr. Tamhe; I associate iiivself with that. 



Sardar Samiiuran Singh: I support tliat. 

Chairman: Appendix I is noted. 

Sir Aid) ar Hydari: Witli regard to Appendix I, I suggest tlie 
wording against Item Ko. 10 slionid Ire tire same as against Ho. 12. 

Chairman: Tliat will be noted. Appendix II noted. That 
finisbes tliat Eeport. 
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Siifo“00MMttee No. II '(PrO'¥iB,cial CoBStitutioa) . 

B.epout presented at Third Meeting of the Committee of 
THE WHOLE CONFERENCE, HELD ON 16tH DECEMBER, 1930. 

1. Tlie following- report, subject to adjustment to tbe complete 
constitution, is submitted by silb-Committee No. II. 

2. Tlie siib-Oomiiiittee was appointed to consider two beads 
of tlie Lord Cbancellor’s list, namely 

(a) Tlie powers of tbe provincial legislatures. 

(h) Tbe constitution, obaracter, powers, and responsibilities 
of the provincial executives. 

3. Tbe snb-Committee met on tbe 4tb, otb, 8tli, 9tb and 15tb 
Deceinber. Tlie proceedings on tbe first and second days com- 
prised a general discussion of tbe problem. On tbe succeeding 
days particular issues were separately considered and examined. 
Tbe Obairnian ruled that tbe size, lifetime, number of chambers 
of tlie provincial legislatures, and tbe q uestion of tbe official bloc 
might also be discussed as g-ermane to the siib-Committee’s Terms 
of Reference. 

4. The Abolition of Dyarchy. — Tbe sub-Committee is agreed 
that in tbe Governor’s provinces tbe existing system of dyaTcby 
should be abolished and that all provincial subjects, including tbe 
portfolio of law and order, should be administered in responsibility 
to tbe provincial legislatures, (See note at end.) 

5. The Comfosition of the Promincial Executives. — (a) Joint 
Resfonsihility.—Tlie sTA^-Qommiiim recommends that tliere should 
be unitary executives ; and that the individual Ministers composing 
the executive should be jointly responsible to tbe legislature. 

(Raja Narendra Nath, awaits the repoft of the Minorities 
sub-Committee before agreeing finally to joint responsibility. ) 

(b) The afjpointment of Mhiisters. — The responsibility for 
appointing Ministers will rest with the Governor. The siib-Gom- 
mittee is of opinion that in the discharge of that function the 
Governor should ordinarily summon the member possessing the 
largest following in the legislature, ; and invite him to select tlie 
Ministers and submit their names for approval . The Ministers 
should ordinarily be drawn from among the elected members of 
the provincial legislature. In the event of the appointment of a 
non -elected noil-official, such person should be required by statute 
to secure election to the legislature (and if the legislature be 
bicameral, to either cliamber) within ■ a prescrihed period not 
exceeding six inoiiths, but subject to this limit he may be 
nominated ]>y the Governor to be a member of the legislature. 
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Tlie sub-Coiiimittee is of opinion tliat tliere vsboiild be no dis- 
cretion to permit the appointment of an official to the Cabinet. 

{The Marquess of Zetland a?id Sir Robert Tlamilton disseait 
from the last two sentences.) 

(c) Group or communal representation in the Cabinet. — The sub- 
Coimnittee considers it a matter of practical importance to the 
success of the new constitutions that important minority interests 
should be adequately recognised in the formation of the provincial 
executives. An obligation to endeavour to secure such repre- 
sentation should be expressed in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Clover nor. 

(Mr. (Jhitainani dissents from the last sentenoe.) 

6. PowerB of the Governor. — (a) In regard to legislaPure . — 
(1) The Governor shall have power to dissolve the legislature; he 
may assent or withhold assent to legislation ; he may return a bill 
for reconsideration by the legislature, or reserve it for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) It shall not be lawful witliout the previous sanction of the 
Governor to introduce any legislation 

(i) aifeoting the religion or religious rites of auy class of 
community in the Province; 

(ii) regulating any subject declared under the constitution 
to be a federal or central subject ; 

(iii) any measure repealing or affecting any Act of the 
federal or central legislature or Ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

fb) Conduct of business. ~{1) The Governor shall, with the 
knowledge of bis Ministers, be placed in possession of such inform- 
ation as may be needed by him for the discharge of duties imposed 
upon him br' the constitution. 

(2) In the opinion of the sub-Committee, the Chief Minister 
should preside over meetings of the Cabinet; but on any special 
occasion, the Governor may preside. 

(t) Relations of the Governor to his Ministers. — ■(!) The 
3r5nisi(']-s shadl liold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 

(l.\ iSuh-sectioii 2 of section 52 of I be Goverurnent of Indio Act, 
whie'i confers a general power on the Governor to refuse to be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers when he sees suffi(*ient cause 
to dissent from their opinion shall no longer operate. Tire 
GovcT'nor’s power to direct that action should he taken otlierwise 
Ilian in accordance . with the advice of the Afinisters, shall ])e 
restricted to the discharge of the specified duties imposed on him 
by the constitution. These duties shall include the protection of 
minorities and the safeguarding of the safety and tranquillity of 
the Pi-ovince. , ■ ’ 








. (cl) S fecial and Emerffency foioefs. — There shall be vested in 
the Governor (1) suitable powers in regard^ to legislation and 
finance necessary for the discharge of the specified duties imposed 
upon him by the constitution and (2) suitable emergency powers 
to carry on the administration in the event of a breakdown of 
goveriiment or the constitution. The powers under (2) shall not 
remain in operation for more than six months without the approval 
of Parliament expressed by a resolution of both Houses. 

The sub"Com,mi ttee suggests a rider that in their opinion it is 
desirable that the present rigid convention in Provinces other than 
the Presidencies of appointing Governors drawn from the Indian 
Civil Service should be relaxed. (There was some support for the 
substitution of the word “ discontinued ’’ for the word relaxed.”) 

[Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Coicasji JeJiangir and: .Messrs. 
RmnacJumdra Rao, Barooah, Ghintarnmii, JosJi-i, Paul mid 
Amhedikar, dissent from the suh-Ocnmniitee'' s conclusions on, 
the foioers of the Governor .) 

7, The Composition of the Provincial Legislatures . — (a) Their 
.nhe.— The siib-Coiiimittee anticipates that, to meet the conditions 
of the new constitutions and electorates, the provincial legislatiires 
will require to be enlarged on tlie basis of ascertained needs, regard 
being had to the numbers and character of the constituencies. 

(b) Their lifetime. — In the opinion of the siib-Comniittee the 
normal lifetime of the provincial legislatiii'es should not exceed 
five years. 

(c) The official bloc . — With the possible exception of a strictly 
limited proportion of non-officials who may in some Provinces 
require to be .nominated by the Governor ,tn secure the representa- 
tion of groups iiiiable to return their own iiiein.ber.s through tlm 
polls, the , new . piwiiicial legislatures , should , consist wlioIH of 
elected members, and the official bloc should disappear. 

(d) Second Chamibers . — The existing provincial legislatures are 
unicameral. The sub-Coiiimittee recognises that conditions in 
some Provinces may make it desirable that the provincial legis- 
latures should be bicameral; but the decision, to incorporate a 
second chamber in the new constitution .o.f aiii' Province otlier tlian 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa where opinion 
in favour of a second chamber has already been expressed should 
not be taken until opinion in the Province definitely favours this 
course. 

[The reference to the Provinces of Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa was inserted at the wisli of a 
majority of the siib-Committee.] 

' Note. 

{!) The question of the admmistratioi} of the police -was raised 
by Lord Zetland under paragraph 4, and it vui.-' decided that this 



silOTilcl be ieft for tlie report of tbe Services siib-Coinmittee wlien 
set up. 

(2) :Tiie siib-Comniittee did not consider tlie constitution of tlie 
Kortli-West Frontier Province since it was understood that a 
special sub-Committee would be set up to deal with, this subject. 

(Sd.) Aethue Hekdeesof, 

Chairman, 


St, James’s Palace, London, 
15tli December, 1930. 


The following Delegates were members of the siib-Goiiimittee : ■ 
Mr. A. Henderson {Chairman). 

Lord Zetland. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Hawanagar. 1 

Sir Prabhasankar Pattani. j" Holding a watcliing' 

Bao Bahadur Krislmama Chari. J brief. 

Sir G-hulam Hussain Hidavatullah . 

Mr. Jadhav. 

Sir Ghimanlal Setalvad. : 

Sir (jowasji Jehangir. 

Sir Shall Nawaz Bhutto. ■ : 

Sir Provash Ghunder Mitter. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq. 

Raja of Parlakimedi. 

.Mr. .Ramachandra Rao, 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Hawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

Mr. Ta-uihe. 

Mr. Zafrullah Ehan. 

Raja Harendra Hath. : . . 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Maharaja of Darbbanga. 

Mr. Barooah. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum, 

Mr. Wood. ^ ■ 

Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Joshi. 

Dr, Ambedkar. 


Comments in Committee of whole CoNFsaENCE 
(16'th Decembee, 1930) on Eepoet of shb-Committee JN'o, II 
(Peovincial Constitution), 

Mr. Henderson : Mr. Cliairman, I tave miioii pleasure in pre- 
senting tlie Eeport of siib-Coimiiittee Ko. II, I need not say 
to those who have read the Beport that the suh-Coiimiittee was 
not entirely unanimous on every point, but on the whole we had 
■several very interesting sittings. I think the work done has been 
fairly well set out, with the marks of dissent at the end of each 
■of the paragraphs. The Report speaks for itself, and I do not 
propose to take up your time except to say that at the end you 
will see there are two notes. One deals with the point which 
was raised by Lord Zetland with regard to Police Administration. 
It was felt that that matter had better stand over until the Report 
of the Services sub-Committee had been presented, leaving mem- 
bers of the sub-Conimittee free to take up their points wdien such 
.Report is before this gathering. The second note refers to the 
Rorth-West Frontier Province. One of the representatives was 
veiy keen about that, and rightly so I think, and we made a note 
that that matter would probably be reached to-day in this gather- 
ing, and that a Committee, or sub-Committee would be appointed 
to deal with it and to present a Report. I have much pleasure in 
presenting this Eeport to be noted. 


Chairman: The first business section in this Eeport is Section 4. 

The Abolition of Dyarchy,” 

Mr. Joshi : I should like to raise a point here. There are 
-certain subjects which are at present. Provincial. The, .subjects 
■in which I am interested are factories, the settlement , of , labour 
disputes and labour ivelf are. They are Proviiieial subjects to-day,: 
but they are subject to Central legislation. I want it to be noteti, 
Sir. that when the Provincial subjects are transferred the ,siib- 
Gominittee has not yet considered what is going to happen to those 
subjects which are subject to Central legislation. For instance, 
toko factories and labour welfare : what is going' to hap])en to 
such subjects if they are transfor:i’ed and if the leo’islation is 
Central?' 

Difficulties may arise. The administration Avill be in the liands 
of the Provinces; while the Central Legislature may pass legis- 
lation, the Central Government will have no control over the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and the Provincial Governments may not 
agree to administer the law which the Central Legislature may 
pass, or at all events not to administer them adequately. For 
instance, if the Factories .Act provides for the adequate inspection 
of factories, the Provincial Governments, on the ground of 
economy, may not provide vSiifficient inspection. It therefore he- 
comes necessary, under the changed circumstances, that factories 
-should cease to be a Provincial subject and must be tra,nsf erred 


to tile Central (jovernmeiit. Tlie sub-Coiiimittee did not ^consider 
tills point, and I want it to be noted that the siib-Committee lias 
not considered this point yet. 

Mf. Henderson: Mr. Joslii is quite right in saying- _ that the 
siib"Coiniiiittee did not consider the point he has just raised. He 
did raise it in the sub -Committee, but I ruled at once that it was 
a subject for Central consideration rather than one which could 
be considered in the siib-Coinmittee dealing with PrOYmcial ques- 
tions. 

This at once brings home to us, as I am siii'e it iimst to the 
whole Ox tliis Goinmittee, the difficulty of discussing this Seport 
apart from what may be decided in some of the other siib-Coiii- 
niittees. I am afraid I cannot give Mr. Joshi any further answer 
to-day than I gave him wdien he raised the matter in tlie sub- 
Goimiiittee. The point wdll be noted. 

Sir B. N. Mif/va: The point raised by Mr. Joslii cuts at the 
root of the whole thing. He referred to factory laws; but, if I 
am to pursue the matter further, may I ask, what about the 
criminal law? Criminal law passed by the Central Legislature 
will have to be administered by the Provinces. If I am. to pursue 
Mr. Joslii’s argument, I might ask what safeguard will there be 
that the Provincial administration will adequately enforce the 
criminal laws passed by the Central Ijegislature. 

I think, as a niatter of fact, Mr. J oshi iss unduly apprehensive. 
I have administered at the Centre the portfolio of Labour for five 
or six years. I do not think there is aiiy provision in the present 
Govenmeiit of India Act which makes it possible for the Central 
Government under the existing constitution to force a Provincial 
Government to er!iplo;y more factory inspeotoi's. It is only under 
certai,n specified conditions that the Governor can restore or intro- 
duce grants not passed by the Provincia,! Ijegislature, and that 
is fiimlnmonial to the wdiole of the existing constitution. 

I cuit.ii-c'ly agree -with wliat has fallen from Mr. Henderson, 
that tliis is a matter which will have to be separately considered, 
perhaps by the siib-Co.mmitiee over which the Lord Chancellor 
has beeii presiding. I think the Interim Eeport makes a refere.nce 
io Central subjects, as distinct from Federal subjects. When the 
su])-Gommittee does take up tlie questio.!! of those- (Luiral su.bjeci;; 
—and I think at one stage I suggested it might lie done — HI tlsese 
questions will have to lie considered; but, as I have already said. 
I see no force at all in Mr. doshi's point with regard to tlie 
administration of the fiiutory laws. 

Mr. Joslu: I do not want to make a speech, but Sir E. 
Milra 1ms raised the ])oint that umlci- the present law ihe Govern- 
ment^ of India cannot do more in the case of the legislation I 
ijiontioned. He is under a misapprehension tliere." IT(‘ had 
sufficient power as a Kmnber of the Government of India to force 



a local G-overnment to do wliat lie liked in tlie matter of factory 
legislation and labour welfare generally, on account of tlie fact 
tbat factories and labour legislation were not transferred subjects. 
These subjects were kept reserved simply because tlie Ctoverii- 
meiit of India wanted control over these matters. But the situa- 
tion will now change if this question is transferred; the Central 
Legislature may pass legislation, and there will be no control 
left over the Provinces to see that these laws are properly adminis- 
tered. 

There is another point which I should like to mention. Sir 
B. E". Mitra said he did not see the difierence between the criminal 
law and labour legislation. The Central Ijegislature maj^ pass 
a Health Insurance Act which throws a great financial burden 
on the Provincial revenues. Boes lie mean to tell me there is 
no difference between passing an ordinary criminal law, providing 
that certain punishineiits shall be inflicted for certain offences, 
and the passing of law such as a Health Insurance Act which 
throws financial burdens on the Provincial revenues? There is 
a great difference between ordinar 5 r criminal law and labour legis- 
lation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I wuis referring to proviso (fe) to. Section 72D 
(2) of the Government of India Act. 

Chairman : We must not have a duologue, especially wlieii 
this matter may come up at a later period. We vv^ill note wdiat 
has been said by Mr. -Joslii and bj^- Sir B. AT. Mitra. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir: I should like to say a word. This is 
a question which, the , snb-Committee did not consider, because 
the question of the division between .Central and Provincial sub- 
jects came under another sub-Coiiiniittee . How labour legislation 
and labour questions Avill be aclnriiiistered in future is a very im- 
portant question, but it is one we did not coimider at all, and 
there is no reference to it in the Report; and therefore we are free 
ill every hvay to expre.ss our opinions in the future. 

Chairnimi : That is one of the things we cannot settle on the 
Report of either Committee ; we can only settle it vrlieii both Iteports 
are being considered together. ■ Mr. Joslii’s point about lebonv 
legislation, wdiicli is of supreme importance, will not be overb!oi.;pcl 
by the joint efforts of those whose business it is to bring the Reports 
together. , . . 

We note paragraph 4. {Asse7it.) 

We note paragraph 5 («), bearing in mind wlmt llajn Harcnrlra 
Tvath has said, that he awaits the Report of the Minorities Sub- 
Committee before agreeing* llnally to joint resjionsibility. 

The diseussio-ii is now on parograpli 5 f6). 



Dr. Amhedkar: It was moYecl in tlie siib-Gommittee tliat tlie 
word elected ” Elected members of tbe Provincial Legis- 
lature '■') slioiiid be dropped in view of tlie recommendation made 
bv tlie Committee in another part of the Report that probably some 
pm-t of tlie Legislature might have to be composed of nominatecl 
members. It was then decided that if the Committee which would 
be constituted to discuss the composition of the Legislature came 
to the conclusion that there should be a nominated member., the 
word elected ” should be dropped. 

Chairman: The word used is ‘‘ ordinarily ” (“ The Ministers 
should ordinarily be drawn I think that covers the point. It 
indicates the possible necessity of extraordinary action. 

Lt.~Col. Gidney : Mr. Prime Minister, I have a few observations 
to make on paragraph 6 (b). Ton have just now referred to the 
inclusion of the word '' ordinarily.” That gives a latitude or a 
possibility to the inclusion of nominated members. But, Sir, I 
shoiild like to ask, if the Legislature, whatever be the Government 
inaugurated, permits nomiiiated members by Statute, wRy should 
you bar them by Statute from becoming Ministers ? To my mind 
that is not fair. Again, how can any official or nominated member 
seek election ivithin a term of six months when the Fraiichise 
Act does not supply them with a constituency or an electorate, 
and this state of affairs cannot be altered except by Parliament? 
That wiir take time, and until it is brought about, this nominated 
or official member, however able he may be, and whatever influence 
lie may wield in the House, is absolutely barred from becoujing 
a member of the Cabinet. In this Report there is firstly a tem- 
porary bar by the use of the w'-ord '' ordinarily,” and secondly an 
absolute bar by demanding from him an impossible term, i.e., 
that lie slinl.1 secure election within six montiis, kiiowuiig full 
well he does not, ])os;ve3S a constituency or an eiectorate. I repeat 
this exclusion, and demand are not fair. One cannot be expected 
Vv’ithin six months to " uianu.facture a constituency.” I submit 
nominated and official members of the Legislature should enjoy 
every privilage available to elected members. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sayru : With regard to ].)aragTaph 5, I am in 
entire agreement with tlie recommendation c>f' tin; siib-Cominittee 
that there should be unitary executives, and that the individual 
Ministers composing the Executive should be jointly respiuisible 
to the Legislature. I believe that the absence of joint res])or!si- 
hility in our Provincial Execiitives has led to a' good deal of 
misehief. But I am a little anxious about sub-paragraph (h). The 
suh-Cnmmittee states that it is of opinion that there should he no 
discretion to permit the appointment of an official to the Caliinet, 
With that I am in complete agreement, hnt then it is stated that 
ihe. Marquess of Zetland and Sir Robert Hamilton dissented from 
the sentence, and from, the one preceding it. I would particularly 
invite the attention of the Committee to this statement. Once yoii 



accept tlie principle of Joint responsibility and at tbe same time- 
make room for an official Minister yon destroy tbe fabric of con- 
stitutional goYernnient in tbe Provinces. In tbat sense I have 
cbaracterised some of the recommendations of tbe Statutory Com- 
mission as being bogus. Either you give ns responsible govern- 
ment, wbicli means joint responsibility, or yon do not give ns 
responsible government. I fail to understand bow tbere can be 
joint responsibility in tbe case of members drawn from a particular 
party and an official who is supposed not to be drawn from any 
party. It is a marvel to me bow in tbe Government of India we 
have bad some members drawn from tbe Indian Civil Service and 
some from other professions, and y^et we bave talked loosely of 
tbe “ Cabinet of tbe Viceroy. ” It is anything but a Cabinet. It 
is an Executive Council, presided over by the Governor-General, 
in which some people manage to carry on tbe administration with 
no tiling like joint responsibility. If 3^011 introduce this sj’stem of 
an official Minister, I would advise the House not to have anything 
to do with a thing of this kind. 

Lord Zetland: What Colonel Gidney lias said is perfectly 
correct and logical, and in tbe course of tbe discussions in tbe 
sub-Committee I moved an amendment to meet tbat very point. 
The amendment received, I think, a good deal of support, Tbe 
Report states: “ In the event of tbe appointment of a non-elected 
non-official, such person should be required by Statute to secure 
election to tbe Legislature . . . ” M}^ amendment was to intro- 

duce after tbe words “ such person ” tbe words “ unless alreadj^ a 
nominated member of either Chamber.” Tbat would bave met tbe 
point raised b}'- Colonel Gidney. In some Legislature it is con- 
templated that, for some time to come at an^?' rate, it will not be 
possible to’ obtain representatives for all interests without a little 
nomination, and it obviousH is illogical that jmu should lay it 
down that a man who is nominated to a Legislature to represent a 
particular interest is a member of tbe Legislature in every sense of 
the word except that lie is not eligible to be appointed as a Minister, 
That seems to be an illogical position, and it was to meet that 
case that I moved nij’ amendment. There was some dibereiice of 
opinion, as to whether the amendment should form part of the 
clause or not, and it was in those circumstances— I am, not talking 
about tbe last sentence of the paragraph now, but about tbe last 
but one — that dissent was recorded, and I think the same 

applies to Sir Robert Hamilton, I still think that if you are going 
to contemplate nomination to the Legislatures at all, it is illogical 
and unfair to lay it down that a nominated person should lie 
ineligible to become a Minister. 

How with regard to what Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has said about 
our dissent from the proposal to deprive the Cloverjior of any 
discretion in any circumstances to nominate an official to the 
Ministiy, let me assure lim that our dissent must not be taken to 
mean that we wish in any way’ to depart from the principle of 


provincial responsible self-government except possibly in very 
exceptional circumstances. We never conteniplatecl an official 
being appointed to the Ministry in tlie normal course of events at 
ail. All we asked for was tkat tlie discretion migdit be retained 
bv tlie Governor to ro.eet exceptional cases. Tliere kave been cases 
ill the past wkere it kas not been possible to establisk a Ministry ; 
there kave been difficulties owing to different groups in ike Legis- 
lature, and in cases like those, with the consent of the Chief 
Minister, it might be a great advantage to the Governor to have 
the power possibly only as a temporary expedient, to iioiniiiate 
an official to^ his Ministry to carry on for a short time. I do want 
to disabuse the mind of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and eveiy otlier 
member of this Committee that, by asking that our dissent should 
be recorded to that sentence we wished in any wajy except in the 
very occasional and exceptional case, to depart from rvhat we hare 
agreed to in the earlier passages of the Report. 

Mr. Eendef son : Lord Zetland has correctly stated the position, 
and if I had to disagree with any part of his speech at all it •svoulcl 
be the part in which he suggested that his amendment received a 
good deal of support in tbe siih-Committee. He claims a larger 
measure of support for his amendment than I, as Chairman of the 
Committee, wnulcl be prepared to admit. This Report does not 
contain any opinions of mine from beginning to end; it contains 
the opinion of what I thought to be the majority of the Committee, 
and whenever, at the close of a discussion on any amendment, a 
desire was expressed to have dissent recorded, that course was 
taken, I must leave it at that. The views expressed in the Report, 
in my opinion, are the views of the majority of the Committee in 
each case. 

Maulana M'lihammad Ali: I think that not only the unfortoiiate 
experience of our own country, but the experience of other countries, 
like England and France, is that the bureaucracy may exercise an 
influence unseen and little realised. For nine days in France 
there was -absolutely no Cabinet and yet the Government of France 
went on. 

Therefore, in those exceptional circumstances, even -when 
Ministries are not formed for some time, work is bound to go on, 
How that we are making a departure from the non-rGspoiisible 
system of government to a responsible system of government, 
responsible to the people of the country, I think it should be very 
clearly laid down that officials will not form the Ministry even in 
the most exceptional and abnormal circumstances. l' tljink a 
country of 320 million people can provide a Governor, e'-en if you 
allow a certain amount of nomination, with quite a large Jiunilxu- 
of people who can be appointed as Ministers. * 

<Sb> Gowns ji Jehrmgir: Lord Zetland, I tliink, has quite clearlv 
■explained the position with regard to non-elected and electee! 



Ministers. The point was that in paragraph 7 (c) provision is made 
for the Governor to nominate a certain mimher to represent such 
groups and interests as may not be represented by election. There- 
fore some members of the Committee argued that if the Governor 
had the power of giving those groups and interests representation^ 
he should also have the power, along with his Chief Minister, of 
appointing those persons as Ministers. I think, Sir, there was a 
majority in the Committee who did not approve of the principle 
•of nominated members, being , appointed Ministers. It is not so in 
the present constitution; under the Government of India Act in 
transferred subjects a .Minister must be an elected Member of the 
House. In the Lower House in England it is also so. 

Chairman .-Ho. , 

Sir Coicasji J ehangir : He may be made a Minister, but ge.ne- 
i-aily lie has to seek election afterwards. Provision therefore was 
ramie that the Chief Minister might appoint a man not elected to 
the Council a Minister, but within six months lie must find a seat. 
That provision has already been made, and therefore on the whole 
J think it is wise to exclude nominated Members from being 
appointed Ministers. If a man representing a group or particular 
interest is of such importance that it is found necessary to appoint 
him a Minister, I think it ought to be possible for him to get an 
electorate to return him to a Provincial Council. That is a prin- 
riple that has been recognised in the GoAmrnment of India Act and 
[ trust it will be coiitiiiued. 

But, Sir, as to the appointment of officials as members of the 
'jlinistry, that is a much more important point. Lord Zetland has 
now just told us that he means this to be an exceptional case, that 
under exceptional circumstances the Cfoverimr ' with his Chief 
Minister may desire to appoint an official. But may I respectfully 
point out that these exceptional cases in India have a habit of 
becosuing very general. That has been onr bitter experience 
in the working of the Government of India Act and in 
lyarchy. Exceptional provisions were introduced into the Act to 
meet exceptional circumstances, but in the lapse of time those 
exceptional circumstances were forgotten and the provisions of the 
Act were taken advantage of on every possible occasion. I can only 
•point out as an instance the section that has been referred to in 
•this Seport itself, sub-section 3 of section 52. If you will see the 
loint Committee’s Eeport, you will find that that section was 
inserted in the Act only to be taken advantage of under exceptional 
circumstances, and every Delegate round this Table who has had 
any experience of the working of the Goveriime'nt of India Act 
in the Provinces will tell you that that Act Avas taken advantage 
of by Governors all over India under ordinary circumstanced. 
Therefore, Prime Minister, I strongly object to having provisions 
for exceptional circumstances without clearly defining" what those 
exceptional circumstances should be. Under any circumstances I 
• ' KO-UWD TABLE . . L 


would object to liaving an ojOdcial as a Minister. Sir Tej Baliaclur 
lias very rightly pointed out that you go to tlie very root of joint 
responsibility when you introduce into a Goveriinient an ofliciaL 
I do lionestly and sincerely hope that this contention for the iiitro- 
duction in the Act of a provision for the appointiiieiit of an oflicial 
in the Ministry will be given up. 


Mr. Gavin Jones: Mr 
few words in support 


, Prime Minister, I should just like to yiy 
of Lord Zetland’s contention. I think 


our friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and others are thinking too lu noli 
in terms of the bureaucratic Government. Tlie Govei‘imien.t of the 
Provinces is going, to be chang-ed entirely to a responsible Govern- 
ment, and the idea of permitting nominated members and oflicials 
to be appointed to the Ministry, if it is found adid sable for the 
efficiency of that Ministry to do so, does not in the least interf(3re 
with the principle of responsibility to the Legislature. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sa'pru : What sort of responsibility will it be^ 
what brand ? 


Mr. Gavin Jones: Mind this, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, that the 
appointment of these Ministers will he in the hands of the Chief 
Minister, and the Chief Minister must appoint a Ministry wdiich 
is going to be in sympathy with his Legislature. 

Sir Coioasji Jehangir ; That is not so. 

J/r. Gavin Jones: Therefore I maintain that it is only for thc' 
purposes of efficiency that these Ministers will he required, and’ 
that the joint responsibility of the whole Ministry will still be 
maintamed whoever is in that Ministry. I therefore do hope that 
this old idea, this suspicion at the back of the mind that bureau- 
oracy will he able to interfere with the Governineiit of the Pro- 
vinces, will be put aside entirely, because you cannot get away 
from the principle which we are now adopting that the Ministry 
as a whole will he responsible to the Legislature. 

Gliairman : Uoy: , 1 think we have again had the case for and 
against and it will all be noted. So, unless you want to raise any 
other point, I put it to the meeting that (b) he noted, (h) is 
noted. Then we come to (c). 

Mavlana Muhammad. Ali : In the last line of (e) it is said; 
‘‘ An obligation to endeavour to secure such representatiori should 
ho expressed in the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor.’’ 
1 very strongly object to this important reservation being noted in 
the Instniment of Instructions. I think,, Sir, it should he pari 
of tlifi constitirtion, in whatever from you have it. We. liav<? liad 
examples of Instilments of Instructions to the Governors whiclt 
have been entirely ignored.- As there are Governors present liere. 



tliey will justify tliat tliemselves. This is a matter in wliicli you 
would find that the minority, for whose interests this is being done, 
would be absolutely imanimoiis ; not only the Muslim, minority, 
hut every minority would be absolutely unanimous about this, that 
this should be part of the constitution. Whether you put it in 
the Statute, or vrliether you put it any^vliere else, this should go as 
part of th.e constitution and should be recognised as such. After 
all, represe,ntation of small minorities in a very small way does 
not make so iiiiicli difference as their being representated in the (iov- 
eriiineiit itself. Small minorities and large minorities should feel 
that the Government is their Governrneiit and that they have a 
part in the administration of the country. Therefore this provi- 
sion shou],d n.ot appear in the Instriiineiit of Instructions to the 
Governor but should be part of the coiistitution itself. 

3£'?\ Joshi : I thi 2 i.k Maulana Mulianoiiad Ali does not recognise 
that if you put down in the Statute that a minority must be repre- 
sented in the executive, the joint responsibilit 3 r of the Ministry 
wull again be destroyed. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali : Whyp 

Mr. Joshi: Unless the minority corrimunities join the other 
'political parties. 

Maulana Bluhainmad Ali : Certainly, 

Mr. Joshi : There is no chance of there being joint responsibility 
and I'epreseiitation of the minority comm.iiiiities. If the minority 
comniTiuities joi.ii the political parties which are formed either on 
the basis of economic principles or political principles, the^^ are 
bound to be represented Abut supposing, for instance, a luincuity 
coinmunityr refuses to join a political party, the principle of joint 
responsibility will clisappear if the G-overnor nominates mem].)ers 
who are not 'willing* to work with the Chief Minister or the other 
members of the Ministry. Maulana Muhammad' Ali, therefore, 
must either elect to have no joint responsibility at alb or to imsist 
upon statutory provisions for the appointment of Ministers from 
ail com,Tmmities. 

Chairman: We are at a Aery important consideration that goes 
right to the root of much more than is mentioned in this para- 
gra-ph. It is the question of how responsibility can be exercised 
unless yonr public bodies represent public opinion, irrespective 
of any comniunal consideration. I should be very glad if you 
would all carefully and prayerfully turn that over in yonr minds 
be f;wGen now and the final decisions we have got to come to on 
certain other points. 

(The Committee rose a$ 1 f.m. until 2-30 p.m.) 
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Chairman: Ifow we come back to tlie Heport of siib-Comiiiittee- 
Fq. II, wkere we were at Section b, siib-Section (c). I am now 
prepared to listen to a continuation of tlie observations upon tliat. 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : Sir, I have a few observations to make on this 
matter, and they take this form. To my mind I cannot niiderstancl 
why there should be this differentiation made of important minority 
interests. I should like to ask what is considered to be an important 
minority. Surely, if we are all going to make our little spot on a 
new map of India, every minority has to be considered, and why 
there should be this differentiation indicated by the words im- 
portant minority ” is to my mind just now a puzzle. Will yon take 
it from the point of view of quantitative strength; will you take 
it from the intellectual point of view; will yon take it from a 
commercial point of view; or will yon take it from an educational 
point of view? If yon do, yon will then be asked questions as to 
the Depressed Classes of 50 millions, and the Indjau Clirisi ians 
of 5 millions. I am at present excluding my hluslim fric-nds, 
because I call them the majority-minority comnmnity, well able 
to look after themselves and more than look after themselves. Dur 
to my mind, Sir, this differentiation of important minority inierests 
is rather a puzzle to me just now. It surely does not mean io bar 
the interests of the real minority, because, if it does, it is disriiici- 
ly unfair. The value of a majority ^■overnment depends eiitiroly 
fin the protections it affords to every minority. 

I am not going to mince words when I say that minorities are 
ap])rehensivc of their future — are gravety apprehensive of ilmir 
future — for reasons I am not prepared to state, Imt for reasons 
which are obvious to most of us. It is to prevent that, it is to take 
that apprehension from our minds, that I consider this exclusion c.f 
the I'cal minoritic.s, some of which have played a very long and 
great and abiding part in India, should be considertnl. 

hTow, Sir, it goes on further here to say that an oldigation ic 
endeavour to secure such representation slionld lie exjiressod in 
the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor. We all know' 
that the Government of India Act of 1919, contains niany Insiru- 
meuts of Instructions to the Governor; but, so. far as ibe <)[!oraTi(in. 
of those Instructions is concerned, I should call them not Instru- 
ments of Instructions, but, so far as the results have led nie to 
think, they would he more suitably called Instruments of Destruc- 
tions. I can assure you that they have very little effec-.t whatever 
to protect the interests of the minorities. Governors Inn'e been 
empowered with most w^onderfnl powers in these Tusiruments of 
Instructions, but scarcely ever have they been used; firstly, because 
they do not like to exercise that' power; secondiv, because the 
interests of the^ minorities are , an after-thought to tliein. I am 
talking of minoritie,s who are really suffering from the 
non-observance of these Instruments of Instructions, and it is 
for that reason that I strongly protest against any such provisioii 
being made in an Instrument' :of Proviiieiai 
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Ministries, wliere tlie interests of tlie minorities are so gravely con- 
cerned, I consider tliat it slionld be a part of tile constitution tliat 
there should he in the statute a provision for the representation 
of minorities in the Ministry. I care not which minority it is; 
it may he Depressed Classes; it may be the Europeans; it may 
be the Indian Christians or any other minority; because, as you 
know, when jmii take India as a whole^ in certain Provinces yon 
have more Indian Christians than in others ; in certain Provinces 
you have more of the Depressed Classes than in others ; in certain 
Provinces you have more Europeans than in others ; and so with 
regni’d to the small community which I have the hoiionr to represent. 
I submit that to put that down as part of the Instrument of 
Instructions will carry ns no further than it has carried ns during 
the last decade. 

I have heard Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for whose opinion I have* 
the greatest regard, sa}’’ just now that it would be against the very 
nucleus or the very essence of a responsible G-overnment. Am. I to 
understand him to mean that he believes in that dictum: By 

irresponsibility find out a responsibility?” If that is so, then go 
away; hut till such time as responsibility has been found out, surely 
no one in this House will deny me that for the next 20 or 25 years, 
whether you agree to a communal representation in your Ministry 
or not, 3 mn will have to have it. Ho Ministry will be formed m 
India, Provincial or Central, that wfill not contain my Muslim 
brothers, and in proper proportions. The\’- will not allow it to be 
otherwise ; and do j’ou mean to that we, who are of the minori- 
ties here, will allow ourselves to be excluded? 

Another point is brought in here. Our friends, the Indian 
Princes, have decided to federate. In my speech possibly I was 
unwise in saying that that was a leaj) in the dark. But it has taken 
place. MDiat is going to happen with that federation I do not 
know; it has introduced a certain element in the formation of 
Ministries both, in the Provinces a.nd at the Centre which we must 
take into consideration as a minorit}’-. 

Sir Tej BaliacluT Sapru : Hot in the Provinces, 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : Correct me if I am wrong, Sir Tej Bahadur, 
but I believe the Princes will demand entrance to the Provincial 
Ministry. 

Mr, Sastri: Ho. 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : Well, 1 am glad they will not. It is a very 
minor matter and it does not detract from the strength of m 3 - claim, 
as I loot upon it. My friends may say to me : How ridiculous it is 
to ask for provision for representation of the minorities in the 
Ministiw hy statute. I have before me here a precedent; the Hew 
Zealand Gommonwealth has given two seats to : ^ in the 

Executive Council ; it has given' Jour seats in the Parliament out 
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of a total of 76. Fow, the Executive Council, some may say is not 
the same as the Cabinet, I may tell you tha_t the Execiiiiye Guuiicil 
is the same as the Cabinet, because it. says here: The Cabinet is 

symnrmoiis with the Executive Council, though there may or 
coui'se, be an informal inner Cabinet, as nas been knmrii m the 
United Kinffdom/'’ What is there to prevent us froiii_askiiig this 
C 'Oiifereiice statutorily to enact the inclusion of a minoiitv in ereiy 
Cabinet; and not one; it may be two; liecaiise you must realise 
that together, outside my Muslim brothers, we iorin a total popula- 
tion of 60 millions. I know I represent the smallest, but we do 
form a total population of 60 millibns. Are you not going to con- 
sider that and statutorily protect those minorities by including one 
at least in the Ministry ? If you do not, then let me tell you Uiat tiie 
future constitution of India that is not prepared to consider the 
future of the minorities will not work. You will just be doing what 
Ireland has done and you will be creating Ulsters; you will be 
creating disaffection ; you will not be giving that security and that 
safeguard to the minorities wUich is the very beginning of your 
power, so as to encourage in us a feeling of trust and harmony 
toAvards you. 


Sir, the point of what 1 wish to bring forward here is that ive 
should be represented in Cabinets. I am speaking of minorities 
generall 3 >- ; I do not care which miiioriW it is. And I ask that that 
shall he statutorily protected. It may he that if you feel you cannot 
do That, you may decide to do it by a Convention. I believe in 
Canada it is done by a Convention, and it can he done in the same 
way here , But to put it in the Instrument of Instructions and to 
expect it to operate in practice is to expect the impossible. 


S'-ir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : Sir, In anything Avhicli I say at 
the present moment let me not be understood to present anythiiig 
more than my own point of view Vvith reference to the remarks 
which have fallen from the last speaker. My difficulty in under- 
standing the last speaker may be put thus, l^ot us take a Province 
like mine, which I understnml best. In. a population of 40 millions 
there are 7 per ceut. of Muhammadans; there are about 2 per cent, 
■of Indian Christians; there are a few tliousnnd Enropeans, These 
are all no doubt very important minorities, entitled to great con- 
sideration in their civic rights and in many other matters. At the 
prescuit moment we are not concerned with anything more than 
the formation of a Cabinet, and the f|uestion is whether these 
minorities should necessarily he represented on tlie Cabinet, or 
rather obligatorily be represented on the Cabinet. That i.s the sole 
question which ^is now being debated, I ‘take it. It appears to me 
that if there is an outstanding personality either amongst the 
Muhammadans (sr amongst the other minority communities who 
is entitled to a seat in the Cabinet and who h'as a foPnv/iim tlien 
the principle of joint responsibility and of Cabinet rule will dmnaml 
that the chief Munster will associate with him that man so as to se- 
cure a tollowmg m the Legisktivn OounciL But if it be statutorilv 



laid upon hiiii to liave every minority, or some minorities, put into' 
tte Cabinet, it would be a very difficult thing. In all probability, 
no wise chief Minister will forget an important minority coininunity, 
because unless lie gets the minorities to support liiiii be may not 
find it possible to run the Government. Therefore it would be up 
to him to consult his own interests, and in so consnlting his own 
interests to bring with him the important minority communities. 
That he would do as a matter of prudence and of self-preservation. 
But to impose it as a statutory duty would make it impossible to 
form a Cabinet or to work this joint responsibility with any safety 
or even convenience. I would appeal to m,y friends not to insist 
upon a statutory provision in this manner. 

liet US see exactly liow the position will work out. Supposing' 
the Cabinet of a particular Province is to be composed of six people. 
There are five ininorities. Are all of tliern to be represented ? Is 
the majority in the Council to be represented only by one or two. 
Then liow does the chief minister run the Cabinet? On the other 
hand the majority, as in my Province or in some other Province, is 
90 per cent, or (SO per cent, of one community; it may be to the 
interests of the chief Minister when he finds party divisions or iion- 
coinmunal lines developing, to enlist the support of the next im- 
portant group or the next important minority and have it with him 
for party purposes. In that way healthy party divisions will spring 
into existence, apart from communal divisions. To insist that 
minorities should be represented, whatever may be their political 
affiliations or implications, wonld be to demand a thing wdiich is the 
very reverse of democracy. 


Mt. Fazl-ul-Huq : I wish one thing to be noted arising out of the 
speech of my friend Sir Ramaswpmi Aiyar. I know that we are 
not discussing this with a view to arriving at a final decision, hnt 
ill order to form the basis of discussions later on in order then that 
we might ultimately arrive at some final decision. Taking the 
example which, has been quoted by Sir Ramaswami Aiyar, in a 
Province where the minorities are distributed as he mentioned- — 
namely, about 6 or 7 per cent. Muhammadans, 2 per cent. Christians 
and a few thousands Europeans — the rest, the major community, 
consists of about 92 per cent. If the chief Alinister elects to form 
his Cabinet out of the representatives of the 92 per cent., where 
the risk to the Ministry at all? The only safeguard which Sir 
Ramaswami suggests— -that, if in the formation of the Ministiy, 
the chief Minister ignores minority interests his Ministry will be 
imperilled— cannot appPy to a case where the minorities, singly or 
collectively, amount to a microscopic fraction only, I want liim 
to consider what , should he the safeguard against such an even- 
tuality. I understood my friend Colonel Gidney to say that the 
irord ‘‘' important ” should he deleted, and that all minorities 
should he considered. In the Instrument of Instructions there is 
a recommendation that “ all endeavour ” should he ffiade. So long 


as honest efforts are made there can he no ground, of complaint. 



Chairman: Tlie use of the word ‘‘important” and the last 
sentence will he duly noted for consideration. The question is that 
(c) be noted. (Agreed to.) 

“6. Powers of the GoTernor.” The question is that {a) (1) be 
noted. (Agreed to.) The question is that (n) (2) be noted. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : (iii) provides for any measure repealing 
or affecting any Act of the federal or central legisiatiiie^ oi oidiiiance 
made hy the Governor General. I take it that this "will have to be 
revised when we have dealt with the power of the Governor General 
—having regard to the word “ordinance” there. 

Chairman.- That is so. That will be one of the cases which 
will have to he co-ordinated. We may have to use sandpaper very 
liberally in order to rub these things down. The question is that (2) 
be noted. (Agreed to.) 

Fow we come to “ (b) Conduct of Business.” The question is 
that (1) he noted. (Agreed to.) The question is that (2) be noted. 

Mr. Sastri: I should like to raise a question on this. I was 
not on this suh-Committee, and I am unable to understand the 
necessity which calls for the provision “ but on any special occasion, 
the Governor may preside.” Is the Governor to he reckoned as 
part of the Executive? And when he presides is he to exercise a 
vote? Will he then take part of the responsibility? Yery difficult 
questions arise on that subject, and I should like to know the 
grounds upon which this clause has been inserted. 

Mr . Henderson : I think I had better take this at once. There 
were two extreme opinions. There were those who never wmnted 
the Governor to be able to preside at any meeting under any 
circumstances, and I think there were those who would like the 
Governor to have presided at all meetings, ond not to have had a 
chief Minister. It was felt that under all normal circumslauc'es 
the best thing that coaid occur would be to liave a chief l^linister, 
and that the chief Minister should preside: but in the event of 
circumstances arising which necessitated a meeting of the Gcweriior 
not only with the chief' Minister but with the whole of the l^rinisiry, 
then it was thought fchat merely as a matier of courtesy it sluniid 
he within his rights to take the chair on that partitmlar occasion. 
Here again the Report took, as it were, the middle c-ourse. I hope 
w’ith this explanation (2) will be accepted. 

Mr. Chintamani: There were those in the suh-Goramittec wlio 
felt more or less the same difficulties as Mr. Sastri has just given 
expression to, and therefore an amendment wms moved on their 
behalf that the Governor might consult wdth {-,he Ministers wdienever 
he chose, and not that he would have the power of presiding on 
any special occasion over the Cabinet. But that ameiidmenfcVas 
not accepted by .the suh-Committee. This' is onlv n statement of 
fact supplementary to what our Chairman has stated. 
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Mr, Henderson : Tiiat is riekt. 

O 

Chairman: Tlie question is tkat (2) ke noted. (Agreed to.) 

ITow (c) ‘‘ Relations of tke Governor to kis Ministers.” Tlie 
question is tkat (1) ke noted. (Agreed to.) Tke question is tkat 
(2) be noted, 

Mr. Chintamani : It is particularly witk reference to tkis tkat 
tkere was a serious division of opinion, wliick finds expression in 
tke foot-note in italics appended to tkis part of tke Report— tke 
foot-note wkick relates to tke dissent of eiglit of us from tke con- 
clusions of tke majority of tke Committee. In order not to detain 
tkis Committee too long, I may say tkat, broadly speaking, tke 
difference resolves itself into tkis. We all recognised tke expedi- 
ency of endowing tke Governor witk wRat are called emergency 
po-wers in tke event of a serious disturbance of tke public peace or 
a breakdown of tke constitution; but we did not agi’ee on tke 
question wketker normally, as a part of tke ordinary administrative 
routine, tke Governor should kave any power, even witk regard to 
safety and tranquillity, apart from wkat powers ke would have as a 
constitutional Governor in emergencies, ke would kave tke power tO' 
over-ride kis Ministers, and direct that action ke taken in a 
particular manner, kiit the legislative and financial powers covering 
safety and tranquillity when no emergency is declared may mean 
a very great deal, as those will easily realise who kave kad anytliing 
to do witk porvincial administration in India, wketker from inside 
•tke Government or from inside tke Legislature. Sir Ckimanlal 
Setalvad and tlie rest of ns are strongly convinced tkat jmn cannot 
kave responsible government in the Province if in tke ordinary 
administration yon endow tke Governor witk legislative and 
financial powers covering the extensive gronnd which this clause 
in the Report does cover. 

I think this is almost fatal to tke structure of truly responsible 
government in tke Province; in another form you will be reprodu- 
cing the difficulties of the last ten years, wkick kave resulted in tke 
complete failure of the very well-meant and nokly-coiiceived 
Montagu-Ckelmsford Reforms. At a time when we are out to win 
Dominion Status and a responsible Central Government, I venture- 
to think tkat for the advocates of representative and responsible 
government to insert tkis clause giving extraordinary powers to 
the Governor in ordinary administration would mean denying even 
to the Provinces wkat is popularly called provincial autonomy or 
responsible government. 

I merely state this so that tke Committee may be prepared for 
a very serious discussion on this part of the Report of tke sub- 
CoTuniittee when we meet in the Plenary Session. 

S,ir Chim.anlal Setalvad : 1 io explain to the Com- 

mittee the grounds of our dissent. Toil will see that clause [d,] 
says ‘‘ There shall be vested in the Governor (1) suitable powers in 



reo-ard to legislation and finance necessary for tlie discliarge of tlie 
specified duties imposed upon liim by tbe constitution..” Stopping 
tiiere, it gives tbe Governor power to legislate and to spe.iid money 
for tie discliarge of the specified duties imposed upon him by tlie 
constitution, but w.bat those duties are has iiowbere been defined. 
If you turn to paragraph (2) of (c) you wall see tlie last part of tliat 
says The Governor’s power to direct that action should be taken, 
otiierv/ise than in accordance with tbe advice of tbe Ministers, sliali 
be restricted to the discharge of the specifi.ed_ duties imposed on biin 
by the constitution.” Therein, again, it is very definite, but; 
further it says “ These duties shall include the protection of 
minorities and the safeguarding of the safety and traiiqiiillity of 
the Ib,'oviiice.” It is therefore part of his duties to protect the 
minorities and to safeguard the safety and tranquillity o:i' the Prov- 
ince, and inasniucli as under (d), in order to discliarge those powers, 
you give him power to legislate and to spend money, I submit that 
is vesting’ too great a power in the Governor. 


Take, for instance, the protection of minorities. It is true that 
he has to do that, but 3^11 give him power to legislate about it and 
to spend money on it. That is placing too iiidefinite a powur in 
him. lie can ivSBcm au ordinance for that ])U]-ijosc and he can spoiKi 
an)' ainonut of uioney for that purpose withnni reference in tin* 
Ministry and in opposition to the view of Ihe Oa,liir!Gt. .1 siibsoit, 
therefore, that the poivers given there are too wide cud U;o va.gaie. : 
they should be properly restricted. 


Sir A. P. Patro : As one of those who supported the view of tiic 
niajorifcy of the sub-Oommittee on this routtor, I sliould lilco to 
•explain our position. In the new scheme of ]>vovi.uciiiI nuto-noniy 
that is proposed, ivlieu full responsihility is giveu, tju.^rc must be 
certain safeguards in rega.rd to the exercise of the -powors v-r-sis'-d ia 
the Legislatures in view of the conditions prevailing iu tlu' 'Po.vinces 
at present. If, for instance, there is some uisagcceinoiit on muiu rs 
of policy amongst the Mini.sters themselves, in order to reconcile the 
Hinistei's "with regard to policy, the Governor may preside, so as to 
hring about conciliation among the Ministers on such special 
occasions. That is a thing wdiich occui’s now in tl)c- day-lo-day 
administration of the Provinces, and tlieiefore it is iiotJiriig now 
aiid nothing extraoi’clinary, 

SecondU^, with regard to the pow-ers exei’cised ])y llie Governor, 
so far as liis interference is eonoerned, .it is ago'eeJ on all sides that 
he shall not have the power to interfere in the day-to-day worlf of 
administration; it is only when, extraordinary circumstances arise 
that power should be vested in someone so a.s to be able to save the 
•constitution and to preserve the sin.ooth working o;f: the constitution. 
When Sir Oliimaiilal Setulvad' objects to this power being vested iu 
the Governor, he forgets .that it is an emergenev powder, a special 
poW'er. . ■ , - 

Sir C-himanlal Setdl^act : It is- not. ' • • 



Str /I. P. Patr-o : I am coming to tJiat. It is emergency and 
special powers tliat are referred to. There is a provision in the 
present Act whereby the G-overiior can certify in the absence of the 
Omiiieil when special circmnstances demand it. I asked in the sub- 
committee, and I ask now, whether there has been any instance 
within the experience of the administrators here present when such 
povm has been abused and the Governor has exercised his powers 
arbitrarily. We have not had knowdedge of any single instance in 
the Provinces where this power has been exercised wrongly or to 
the detriment of the, constitution. This power is intended to be 
used when special circunistancs arise and it is necessary to override 
the Ministers as, for example, when there is gneat comnmnal ten™ 
sion and when the Ministers might act not on political principles or 
on democratic principles. I am sorry to say that the Ministry will 
have to be, constituted from several groups, and if the members of 
the Cabinet are to be in such groups it is necessary, should mutual 
antagonism or other circumstances arise, that for tlie safety of the 
people some power sliould be vested in the Governor. 

It was not that we were in any wny wanting in the desire to 
achieve full responsible government, or that we lacked the spirit 
of patriotism or that we were not democratic; it was because prac- 
tical experience and knowledge has taught us that certain powers 
should be vested in the Governor in order to safeguard the interests 
of the minorities and of all the people in the Province. It is not 
that we are anxious that the Governor should have any overriding* 
powers; we are jealous of the powers of the Governor and think they 
should be limited as much as possible so that he may be a constitu- 
tional Governor ; but as practical administrators we must realise the. 
difiiculties of the Provinces and make Y>i‘ovisioii for them. We 
therefore support this provision in the draft. 

Mr. Jo shi: I quite sympatliise with the desire that the minori- 
ties should have their interests protected by special powers being 
given to the Governor, but there is a .limit not only to m.y sympathy 
but to the demands which should be made by the minorities in this 
matter. The minorities can. certainly expect to have their interests 
p.i’oteGted by proper measures, but what they are asking here is 
not a proper measure; they are ashing that the Governor should 
have unlimited power of spending money in protecting the interests 
of the minorities. Is it a very reasonable demand that the Governor 
should be given unlimited power of spending money from the public 
Treasury, and not only that but that he sliould be able to pass any 
legislation he likes for the protecfion of a minority? 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : It is very necessary I 

Mr. Joslii : Is it right that any minority should claim that its 
interests should be protected in this manner, by practicalh*- destroy- 
ing the whole constitution By giving vSiich wide powers to the 
Governor? 



In addition to that, it is suggested that the Governor shouM jbe 
able' to spend any amount of money for the peace and tranquillity 
of the country in ordinary times. If the Governor can spend any 
amount of money in ordinary times for peace and tranquillity, why 
not honestiv say that we are not prepared to transfer Law and 
Order in the Provinces? It is, in my opinion, dishonest to_ suggest 
that Law and Order should be transferred and at the same time give 
the Governor unlimited power of spending money on Law and Order, 
Let us be honest and say we shall not transfer Law and Order, hut 
do not let us say we are transferring Law and Order and at the 
same time give the Governor unlimited powers of spending money 
on the subject and also of legislating on it and doing what be likes 
in that respect. I suggest that is not an honest manner of proceed- 
ing with this subject. 

Lord Zetla/jd: I cannot help thinking that Mr. Joshi must have 
a very curious idea of the mentality of the average . Governor | 

Mr. Joshi : I have had sufficient experience of them ! 

Lord Zetland: Does he really suppose that the Governor is 
going to make use of these very special powers in the ordinary ecuirse 
of the administration? 

Mr. .Joshi That is what you are proposing. 

Lord Zetland: That is not what is intended. 

Mr. Joshi : That is what is proposed. 

Lord Zetland : It is only proposed to give the Governor these 
special powers for use in a ‘case rvhere a really serious difficulty 

Bil’lSGS* . . 

ilfr. Joshi : You make separate provision for emergencies. 

Lord Zetland : Perhaj3S Mr. Joshi will allow me to explain; it is 
difficult for me to explain what I mean if he keeps interrupting me. 
The suggestion is that the Governor should use these powders" only 
when a special difficulty arises. 

Mr. Joshi : That has been jprovided for. 

Lord^ Zetland: And it is to be in two cases; first, to protect 
some minority from injustice, and secondly, to save the Province 
from some communal disaster. 

Yow really, Mr. Prime Minister, if the Governor is not io liavc 
some poAvers of that kind you cannot possibly nsk him io accept 
any responsibility for the safety of his Province. It would he 
absurd to do so, and I really cannot see what the object would be 
in liaving a Governor at all. 


Lt.~Col. Gidney : Quite so. 

^ Lord Zetland. : Surely tlie cliief function of a Governor is to step 
m ill tile last resort, when the ordinary administration ceases to 
iunction. "When I supported the proposals contained in this parti- 
cular clause, it was nothing- more than that that I had in my 
mind. 

Sir Cowasji Jeha/tigir : My first complaint against this clause, if 
I may say so with due respect^ to the Chairman, is the vagueness of 
the wording. If we could understand clearly what the intention 
of the sub-Committee was, I think on this particular point there 
would be much less discussion. As far as I can make out there is 
nobody in the Committee who objects to giving- the Governor emer- 
gency powers, but there are those who do object to giving powers 
to the Governor to interfere with the discretion of the Minister 
ill charge of Law and Order under a s_vstem of joint responsible 
■government at any stage when he sees fit, if he comes to the conclu- 
sion that at some distant future date the safety and tranquillity of 
the Province may be imperilled. 

You will see, Sir, that these provisions are divided between two 
paragraphs, but at the same time they are rather mixed up. In 
the first paragraph, namely, (c) (2), it says : “ The Governor’s power 
to direct that action should be taken, otherwise than in accordance 
with the advice of the Ministers, shall be restricted to the discharge 
of tlie specified duties imposed oii him by the constitution.” Those 
words occur twice ; they occur again in the next paragraph ; but in. 
neither paragraph are we told exactl^^ what those duties are that are 
to be imposed on him under the constitution, with two exceptions 
which occur in the two following- lines, where it is stated, Y These 
duties shall include ” — I stress the word ‘‘ include ”■ — the pro- 
tection of minorities and the safeguarding of the safety and tran- 
quillity of the Province. ” There may be other matters, but we 
do not know what those other matters are. 

With regard to the safeguarding of minorities, personalty I have 
no objection to the Governor having any powers that the minorities 
may desire in order to sa.feguard their interests, and 1 would wipe 
that out of the discussion. 

But when it comes to the safeguarding of the safety and tran 
quillity of the Province we must know at what stage the Governor 
is supposed to interfere; whether he is to have complete discretio.i! 
if he considers that the safety and traiiquillrfcy of the State are 
imperilled or may be imperilled a year hence, is he to take action? 
Are you to give him that satisfaction? I object to giving discretion 
of that sort to any man, because it is unfair to that man. It js 
pla'cing responsibility upon his shoulders which he canuol exercise 
in justice to himself or in justice to those to whom he is responsible, 
I will try and illustrate what I mean. Yery often a coiitiiige,ncy 
arises where the Governor considers that realty he ought to take 
action. But he is not quite certain whether he might not ])^e able to 
•get over the difficulty: withoiit crveiTicling his Ministers. Well, why 


slioiilcl tlie Governor wJio is responsible to Yioeroy, anti to a 
Power above tlie Viceroy, take tlie responsibility of not ava-iliiig’ 
.himself of tbe provisions of the Act? I woiiirl do so if I weie 
Governor. Wby slioiilcl I not avail myself of all tlie provisions^ in 
tbe Act? Wlij" siioiild I lay myself open to blame for iiot ta.ki.iig’ 
action when tlie Act gives me power to take it? I sbould be blamed, 
both ways; if I did 'not take action I sbould be blamed for not 
doing so" and for allowing* the situation to^get into a jiosition wliere 
eiiiergeiicy action is necessary ; and if I dill ta,,ke action I inig-bt^ be 
blamed for talcing it unnecessarily. Sir, I disagree with tlie giving 
to tbe Crovernor of siicli wide powers wdiic,li in eJfei't become so 
narrow ultimately that be takes action on every coiiceiva-ble occmsioi... 
After all, be is only biinian, and must protect liimself againsi; tim 
accusation of not taking action when the Act givers hiiii powei'^ id 
take it. "We have heard a good deal on the question of wlietiier 
Governors have abused the powers given tiieni. I say, with all 
res])ect to my friend Sir A. P, Patro, tliat tiie analogy is .iiot a 
good one. The powers given under the Act are in on e"* section, and 
at present under the Act the Governor is practically personally 
responsible for the Home Department, Then why should lie use 
those powers that are given to him. under the Act uidess an emer- 
gency arises over which he has no conti'ol? He cannot abirse those 
powers, for if he did he would he abusing powe,rs ngaiiLst liiniself. 
Lord Zetland has talked about tbe average mentality of the 
Governor, and has put it to us that the average Governor will not 
avail himself of these provisions of the Act. I can only say tluit^ 
our experience lias been that sections of tbe Act wliicli were intendeci 
to be availed of only on special occasions bave been availed of on 
every ordinary occasion during the last ten years, Tlierefore, we 
have learned to look with some suspicion on sections of the Act 
which give such wide disci'etion to Governors to use tlieir powe.i’s 
whenever, they think they are necessary. 

J/r. Za/rulUtli. AJuin, : PVitli r(?ga7‘d io (lie ja.si lines of purn- 
graph 0 (c) (2), I Isave two suggestions io make. Tt is siated, 
‘Mhese (the Govoinor’s) duties shall include the protcejion oi' 
minorities and the sulogiiardiug of the safety and iraiiquiUity 
the Province.” .My submission is that tlie word miiiorii ies '■ * i.s 
rather an nusuitable word to be <un])loyed luu'e. It !ua\' Ih^ dillicnlt 
in respect to the different questions wdiich arise from lime lo iime 
to deterniine what is a minority. Arc wc going to deiiut' a .numuiiy 
ys meaning a commrinity whicly has a, minority of .represcnialivm 
in tlie Legislature, or is i,ti a minority in the population, or in a 
ininoiyty in tlie electorate? On this particular matter th.c Bimou 
ComniissioTi used the words “ any section of the communiiv,” and. 
I think the use of that ex])ression would obviate the .ueci'ssity of 
defniing tlie minority. Therefore, my first suggestion is (hat iilc^e 
lines should read, " these duties sliall include the jiroiccnmi of any 
section of tlu corninunityd’ etc,, llius using the same capressicoi as 
the hniioii ^ roTumission. With regard to the latter part of tbe 
^.iitence, “ the safeguarding of ^ tbe safety and tranquillity of the 
Irovtnce,” one realises that this part of the Qo^'ernor’s piovors 



relates to those with which lie might be vested during ordinary 
times. Here,, again, I would submit the suggestion which I made 
ill the siib“(Jommittee that these powers should be defined strictly as 
“ safeguarding the safety and tranquillity of the Province in the 
:spliere of law and order. ' ' 

Sir Tej Bahadur Self ru : It seems to me that the apparent 
conflict of opinion between t-wo sections of the representatives present 
here is by no means difficult to remove, but that it is really a matter 
for the draftsman. First of all, we have to decide for ourselves 
the question as to whether we contemplate certain special kinds of 
powers to be vested in the Governor, and to he used by him under 
certain conditions or not. If the answer is that we do not contem- 
plate any Ldiid of power to remain in the hands of the Governor 
to he used by him under any circumstances, then, of course, all this 
discussion is useless. The moment you contemplate that the 
Governor shall he the depositoiy of certain duties, yon cannot, 
having cast obligation on him, deprive Iiim of the power to imple- 
ment that policy/. It is an ordinary principle of law that once 5^0 u 
gra,ft an obligation on a particular individual or body you must give 
them the power to carry out that obligation. Therefore, so long as 
you propose to impose certain specified duties 011 the Governor, 
and so long as yon make it obligatory on him that lie shall protect 
minorities or certain sections of the commfuiity — whatever word is 
used — and so long as luni contemplate that in certain events it may 
become Iiis duty to protect tlve safety and tranquillity of the Province 
by resorting’ to emergenc}^ powers, for so long you are bound to 
give them cei'tain anthority to carry out those obligations. That 
is the strictly legal view I take of the matter. It seems to me, 
however, tiiat yon will have at some stage or other to define those 
duties which you impose on him, duties 'which he has got to di.s- 
cLarge, and you will also have to define the conditions under which 
it may become imperative for him to discharge them. I have 110 
■doubt that you will make it clear when you draft your Biil that 
these duties do not give him power to override the normal iegisintion 
which is passed by the Legislature. Similarly you will not ignore 
the need for making it quite plain in the Act that if he wants to 
discharge his ohligations in regard to any particular section f)f tin* 
Ci)mmunity, and that requires tlie use of finance, it shaH he open to 
him to call upon the Ministry or the Legislature to furnish, frim 
with funds so that he may discharge those obligations. Bat that 
must be done only under certain circumstances, and no otliers. 
That such a contingency has been contemplated in certain otlier con- 
stitutions is to mv' mind absolutely clear. Take the constitution of 
Canada. In Canada the trouble was about tbe ediicaiioo of the 
minorities. The Provinces were vested with certain powers to 
provide for the education of minorities, and yet it was considered 
possible that a Provincial Legislature might not dischai-ge its duties 
in this respect. To meet a contingency like that a right of appeal 
was provided to the Central Government. I am referring to Rection 
93 . In this case you are not providing a right of appeal to a 
Geiitral Legislature, but you ' are providing for certain protective 



powers to remain in tlie hands of the Governor to be used b\ liini: 
onlv in given circiimstaiices. Therefore the cases are not with out 
a certain parallel. "We have the usual practice of ceitaiii iiiocle*, 
legislatures being laid down and the local legislatures being expected 
to conform. If the local legislatures fail to carry out the powers,, 
then it is left in the hands of the- Central' Legislature to carry out 
those matters. 

I am only citing these things to show that exceptional powers of 
that nature have been taken. Therefore, while I would not give the 
Governor normally powers to override the Legislature, I would not 
deprive him of the power to carry out those obligations if 3'ou agree 
that that class of obligation should rest on liiiii. Therefore, wliat 1 
would suggest is that the matter should he left to a careful drafts- 
man who may define the conditions and the circuinsta,.:iice.s under 
which those powers are to be exercised, and who may also define 
the duties. When that has been done w^e shall be in a better position 
to form a judgment. 

There is, however, one criticism that I would like to make. In. 
clause (iZ) it is said : The powers under ( 2 ) shall not reiiiaiii in 

operation for more than 6 months without the approval of Parlia- 
ment.” I would take very serious objection to this phrase with- 
out the approval of Parliament ”, if h}- Parliament ^'oii mean 
the British Parliament ; because that to my mind would constitute a 
very serious encroachment upon what j^oii call Provincial antonongv. 
In place of that I w^onld suggest, though I do not stand committed 
to it, the words: “ without the approval of the Governor General ”• 
or “ of the Governor General in Council ”, if kuu like to have it in 
that way. For Parliament to have the power to iliy mind would l:»e 
a .very serious eiieroacliment. T think yon must provide some other 
formula as a substitute for the power of Parliament, bec-a.use that: 
would give rise to very serious objection. 

Chairman: Now that is a magnifi.centh" clear expo'=;i1 ioa c-f 
the case; that will he noted, and, of course, tlio wordinL whirh 
before 3x01 now' will not be th.e wording of anv Bill rhar wili he 
introduced; yon can take tJmt for graiued. Ail these poiui- vAli 
he veiy carefully defined bv expert legal draftsmen, lYow 
to (d). 


Maulana Muhainmad AU : Probably it vrill lie exoeeted 
from me, but I say that the interests nf 'minorities sboahl Ir-- pir:- 
tected not by the Insti'ument of Instructions to tine Goveviior anil 
not by _pow'ers placed in the bands of the Governor, ],un powers 
placed in tlie constitution given to the minorities tlieiusePres. I'i; 
shonld not be left to the mercv of an individnai; and, afrn- aPi. we 
do not know' wiio those individuals are going to lie u'uo are to be 
Goyernors, whether the3>- appointed in consultation with the 

1 rime Mifuster of England, yr -wlietlier it Tvill he on tlie rei'om- 
nieiidatiou of the Prime Minister of India, or the Prime iMini'^ter 
ili0 lioviuce. Hi6S0 are (’iTiestions wliioli will be lioiiiid to r*visB* 
if we get Dominion Status. My submission is that this power of 


certilioatioli wiiicli practically we are goijig to give I’eally cuts tiuit 
responsibility altogether. I do not know about the smalier minori- 
ties; it may be very difliciilt to provide for them otherwise. So 
far as' the Muslims a;re coiit*erned,. I do not know wliat my other 
Muslim friends may say, but personally I should not like their 
interests to be protected by placing, powers of certification or even 
finance in the hands of the Governor. This is the snbiniasion which 
I wanted to place before you. As regards the normal mentality of 
Governors, since I have not been a Governor, I do not know exactly' 
what they are. ’We have an j.'higlisli proveil) — it is not my proverb, 
it ivS an English proverb — that if you give to anybody the powers 
of the giant, those powers will be .exercised as tyi'annously as a 
giant would exercise them. 

Chairman: (c) is noted. You have covered (d) in your discus- - 
sion. id) is noted. 

Jlr. Shi/va Rao : There is just one paragraph about wliicli I want 
to say a word: The sub-Cominittee suggests a rider that in their 

opinion it is desirable that the present rigid convention in Provinces 
other than the Presidencies of appointing Governors drawn from the 
Iiiclian Civil Service should be relaxed.*’ It seems to me to be an 
extraordinary siiggestioTi to make that Govemiors may be appointed 
from among civilians. There is great objection to tlie appointment 
of civilians as Executive Councillors, and in my opinion there is 
still stronger objection to the appointment of eiviiia.iis as Governors 
of Provinces. It seems to me a very extraordinary tiling that the 
word suggested should be "'‘ relaxed” and not “ discontmued,” as 
apparently one section of the snb-Co.mmittee wanted. 

Mr. Henderson : There was a fairly long discussion, on this point, 
and I think the Eeport does very definitely represent the niind of' 
the large majority’’ of the Committee. 

Chairman : Again, it is one of those expressions you will . Have; 
to take broadlyu (d) is noted. “ 7. The composition of the Pro vi-' 
sioiial Legislatures. — (a) Their size.” That .is noted. “ (6) Their 
lifetime.” That is .noted. “ (o) The official bloc.” That is noted. 
“ (d) Second Chambers.” 

'Mr. J, N. Basu: Sir, nyv opinion is that second Chanibers, if 
introduced , should be for a temporary period and should not be a 
peiananeiit feature of the Legislature; and the second Cliarnber, if 
. constituted, sliould not lie so over- weighted with the TepresentatioiC 
of special interests as to prevent the free ca •. wing out o',i: the general 
popular opinion of the Provinee, 

Chalrmam. : That will be included, AIT y'oii do now i.=: just to 
note this observation. 

Dr. Nare7}dra Nath Lmv : Sir, .I-associate iw.seif ..with .liie words 
which have just been said by my friend. 



Maulmia Muhammad Ali In tlie United Provinces there slionkl 
not be two Houses at all. Alreadj the interests of tlie landlords 
:are too greatly represented. I speak in tlie interests ot tlie^iiind- 
lords. It would encourage Bolshevism, whicli we certainly' do not. 
want to encourage, if, in addition to the ordinary legislature they 
.start a second C.hainber of Princes. 

Mr. Cliintamani : Sir, I am definitely opposed to this proposal to 
institute Second Chambers in Provinces, under wliatever couditioiis, 
for whatever period and with whatever explanation. A Second 
Chamber in a central national legislature is a thing’ very dilferent 
from Second Chambers in Provinces. The functions of Provincial 
Governments being what tliey are, I think a Second Chamber ‘would 
be a costly luxury and not an institution of public utility. Here, 
in this recommendation, an exception has been made in the case 
of Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar and OriSvSa, as being 
Provinces where there is a demand for it. IVitli regard to the 
United Pinvinces, from which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapini aud 1 come, 
it is a matter of surprise to me to loai'u tbul; there is a ])opii]ar 
demand for a Second Chambei’ iu tlie Province. There is a deriUHi-d 
confined to a veiT small section of the oommunily, who ai’!' alrenily, 
according’ to tlio Simon Commission, orei’-it'j’ousenicd in tro* exist- 
iiig Provincial Legislature. 1 ■wish it to bo ])iit on record that 
there is one and only one cii’curastauee in which J can conceive 
of a Second Ohamher in a Province. Suppose you cd(>c{ the fu'st 
Chamber on a truly democratic basis, just as your liouse of Gom- 
mons here is, then there may be a case for a Second Cbamb.ej’ 
brought in hv indirect election to rein’esent communit ios. groups. 
Interests, and institutions. But as we are not liaving sncli a iiisi 
Chamber, I think it is ahsolutely unnecessary and most undesirabio 
to have a Second Chamber, eitliei- in tlic rnitoil Prioinces or anv 
other Province iu India, for any length of time, in wliaienn condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Amhedkar : I should like to associate myself will* ilio 
remarks which have just fallen from my friend IM'r" (Thinta-maui. 

' t 'i 

Chairrhan: These ohservations are noted and will be considered. 

■ (d) is noted. At the end tliere are two notes: it was decided Ciai 
the Police should he left for the Report of the Services sul^-Cr.m- 
mittee when set up. The second one is that “ the suli-Commiiiec 
did not consider tlie constitution of the iSTortliAUest Prontier Pi’cv- 
ince since it was understood that a s])eoia] sub-Commiltfn' would In* 
set up to deal wifely this sulijeet/’ That has been done, d'huse iwi 
notes are just for information. 



.L Tile siib-Coiiimittee was set up to coiisi 
minorities, other tliaii those . incidental to the siiDjecis reiem 
other Committees, and was composed of the following ineinbei 

Prime Minister {Chairman). 

Sir W. A. Jowitt.v 
Lord Peel. 

Major Stanley. 

Lord Heading’, 

Mr. Foot. 

Manlaiia Muhammad Ali. 

Dr. Amhedkar. 

Sir Shall: Kawaz Bhutto (after the death of Maulann 

Sir Tl’dliert Carr. 

Mr. Ciiintaniaiii. 

Mawab of Cdiliitari. ^ 

Mr. Fazl-uI-Huq. ; . 

Mr. (xlauznavi. ■ , 

Lieut. “CoL Gridney. . ; , 

. E;.B. Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

. Mr. Joshi. , . 

Sir P. C. Mitter. ■ ■ ■ ■;■ 

Dr. Moonje. 

Baja Marendra Hath, 

Bao Bahadur Paimir 'Selvam 
Sir A. P. Patro. 

, Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Bamaeliandra Eao. 

Mr. Shiva Bao..' ■ 

Sir Sultan: .Ahmed 
SirM. Sliafi,. ■ V..:;::. A,. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

'■ Mr,: Sastri. ' 


:Sir 0. Setalvad. 

Sir PHiroze Setlina. 

Dr. Sliafa’at Alunad Khan. 

Begum Shah Kawaz. 

Eao Bahadur Srinivasan . 

Mrs. Subharayan. 

Sardar Fjjal Singh. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Captain Baja Slier Muhammad Khan and Kawab Sir Abdiii 
Qaiyuni (after the departure of Sir Sultan ilhmed and 
the Kawah of Ghhitari). 

2. The siih-Oommittee felt that the first task to which it should 
address itself was to have an authoritative statement of claims 
put in by the representatives of each community with proposals as 
to how their interests should he safeguarded. Opinion was unani- 
mous that, in order to secure the co-operation of all communities, 
which is essential to the successful working of responsible goverii- 
ment in India, it was necessary that the new constitution should 
contain provisions designed to assure communities that their interests 
would not be prejudiced; and that it was particulaiiy desirable that 
some agreement should he come to between the major coiniimiiities 
in order to facilitate the consideration of the whole question. Al- 
though this was very nearly accomplished, it has not yet succeeded, 
hut the negotiations are to be continued both here and in India. 

One of the chief proposals hronght before the suh-Committee 
was the inclusion in the constitution of a declaration of funda- 
mental rights safeguarding* the cultural and religious life of the 
various communities and securing to every individual, witliout dis- 
crimmation as to race, caste, creed or sex, the free exercise of 
econcmie, social and civil rigdits. (Mr. Joshi ohjected to the 
omission of reference to the economic rights of the various eoni- 
niunities. Dr. Ambedkar called attention to the necessity of 
including in the constitution sanctions for the enforcement of the 
fundamental rights, including a right of redress when they are 
violated.) 

4. The jmssihility was expressed that under certain conditions 
the election of the Legislatures might he from a general register, 
hut no agreement was come to regarding these conditions. 

MTiilst it was generally admitted that a system of joint free 
electorates was in the abstract the most consistent with, democi'atic 
principles as generally understood, and would be acceptable In tlie 
Depressed Glasses after a short transitional period provided the 
franchise was based on adult suffrage, the opinion was exprt'ssetl 
tuat, m view of the distribution of the communities in India and of 
their unequal economic, social and political effectiveness, tliere 
was a real danger that under such a system the representation 
secured by minorities would be totally inadequate, aud that this 
st'stem would therefore give no, ccmmuiial security. 


5. Claims were tiierefore advanced by various communities tbat 
aiTaugements sliould be made for communal representation and for 
•fixed proportions of seats. It was also urged tliat tbe number of 
.seats reserved for a minority community should in no case he less 
than its proportion in the population. The methods by which this 
could he secured were mainly three: (1) nomination, (2) joint 
electorates with reservation of seats, and (3) separate electorates. 

6. nomination was iinanimonsly deprecated. 

7. Joint electorates were proposed, with the proviso that a pro- 
portion of seats should he reserved to the communities. Thus a 
more democratic form would be given to the elections, whilst the 
purpose of the separate electorate system would be secured. Doubts 
were expressed that, whilst such a sj^steni of election might secure 
the representation of minorities, it provided no guarantee that the 
representation would be geiiiiine, hut that it might, in its working, 
mean the nomination or, in any event, the election of minority 
representatives by the ma..jority communities. 

It was pointed out that this was in fact only a form of community 
representation and had in practice all the objections to the more 
direct form of community electorates. 

8. The discussion made it evident that the demand which 
remained as the only one which would be generally acceptahle was 
separate electorates. The general objection to this scheme has been 
subject to much previous discussion in India. It involves what is a 
very difficult problem for solution, viz., what should be the amount 
of communal representation in the various Provinces and in the 
Centre; that, if the whole, or practically the whole, of the seats in 
a Legislature are to he assigned to communities, there will be no 
room for the growth of independent political opinion or of true 
political parties, and this problem received a serious complication 
by the demand of the representative of the Depressed Classes that 
they should he deducted from the Hindu population and be regarded, 
for electoral purposes, as a separate community , 

9. It was suggested that, in order to meet the most obvious 
objection to the earmarking of seats to communities, only a propor- 
tion should he so assigned — say 80 per cent, or 90 per 'cent, — and 
that the rest should be filled by open election. This, however, was 
not regarded by some of the communities as giving them the 
guarantees they required. 

10. The scheme proposed by Maulana Muhammad Ali, a member 
of the suh-Committee, whose death we deplore, that, as far as 
possible, no communal candidate should be elected unless he secured 
at least 40 per cent, of the votes of his own community and at least 
D or 10 per cent., according to arrangement, of tbe votes of the other 
community, was also considered. It was, liowever, pointed out that 
such a scheme necessarily involved the maintenance of communal 
registers, and so was open to objections similar to those urged 
against separate electorates. 

11. Ho claim for sepEirate electorates or for the reservation of 
seats in joint electorates was made on behalf of women who sliould 


eontiiiiie to be eligible for election on the same footing tis men.. 
But, in order to familiarise the public mind with t.lie idea^of ^woiiiea 
taking an actiye part in political life and to secure tiie.ir interim, 
representation on the Legislature, it was urged that 5 per cent. «)f 
the seats in the first three Councils should be reserved for wo-iueii 
and it was suggested that they 8.hoiiid be filled b}?' co-option by tlie 
elected members voting by proportional representation. 

12. There was general ag-i'eenient with the reco,imut‘ii(laiiou of 
sub-Oo.m,Ta,ittee JYo. II (Provincial Gk-Uistitutioii) that the j-eipresonui- 
tioiioii the Provincial Executives of important minority comm unit ics 
was a matter of the greatest practical importance for ihe su(‘<‘t\ssi'ul 
working of the new coiistitiitio.u, and it -was also agreed ihat. on Ihe 
same grounds, hfiihammadans sliould be represented on hV>huu? 
Executive. On behalf of the smaller minorities a elnim was piii. 
forward for their representation, either iiidividiially oi roliwIPniy, 
on the Provincial and Eecleral Executives, or that, ii: this should rio 
found impossible, in each Cabinet there should be a Minister s|‘.5H-i.. 
ally charged with the duty of protecting iiiino.rity interests. 

(Dr. Am})e(lkar and Sardar UJjal Singh would add the -words 
and other important minorities after the word Muha:miiiada.us 
ill litic 0.) 

Ihe di-hiciiity of working jointly responsible ExeciitiA”es under 
such a scheme as this was poi.iited out. 

13. As regards the administration, it was agi-eod Hint reiuiiiinient 
to both Provincial and Oeiitral Services should h'p c-i'.iru-dcd lo 
Public Service Commissions, wutli instriictioiis to rccunciio -Ibo 
claims of the various communities to fair and adctiindc repi'esciiic- 
tioii in the Public Services, wdiilst providing for llu' ruuiiiicitaiUH^ of 
a- proper standard of effi.ciency. 

*14. On behalf of the British comiiierciai coniniuiiity ii waf': 
urged that a commercial L-eaty should be concluded lietwoen Or{;at 
Britain and India, guaranteeing to the llritish luercaniilo cont- 
iiumity trading rights in India- ccjual io -iliOMi ^‘Iijuycd bv nnii'.Hi- 
born subjects of Jiis Majesty oti the lia^is nj' rccipi'tjco.l riairfs br 
guaranteed to Indians in the ITnited Kingdoiii. It was anrood (:;r.d 
the existing rights of tlie .European cornmuuity iii India in rarunl 
to criminal trials should be rnaintiiiucd. 

15. The discussion in the sub-Comniitteo has eualded tlu; 
gates to face the difficulties involved in the schemas luit up, tuid 
though 110 general agreement has been reac’hed, ii.s jmeossitv ha.s 
become more apparent tbun ever. 

16, It^lias also been made clear that the Britbsli fTovernnnmt 
cannot, with any o'iianee of agreement, impose u])on ttio cominnuitio.:. 
an electoral pririciple -which, in so-me feature m* other, wo'tdd be, .met 
by tbeir opposition. It was tberefore phvin that, failina- :,n tun'ce- 
ment, separate electorates, with all their (lrarvbac‘ks and 'dillicu] lies, 
would have to be retained as the basis of the electoral arrangements 
mider the new constitution. Erorn this the question <-jf jiroporiions 
would a,rise. IJncler these ciroumstances, the clahns of the 
Depressed Classes -udll have to be considered adequately. 
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17. Tlie sii'b-Comiiiittee, iiierefore, reeomiiieiicl that the Confer- 
ence should register an opinion that it was desirable that an agree- 
ment upon the claims made to it should be readied, and that the 
negotiations should he continued between tbe representatives con- 
cerned, with a request that the result of their efforts should be 
reported to those engaged in the next stage of these negotiations. 

18. The Minorities and Depressed Glasses were definite in their 
assertion that they could not consent to any self-governing constitu- 
tioii for India unless their demands were met in a reasonable 
manner. ■ 

Signed on behalf of the sub-Coinmittee, 

J. BAMSAY MACDONALD. 

St. james’s Palace, London, 

16th January, 1931. 

The Committee of the whole Conference, at their meeting on 
19th January, J931, substituted^^ the following* for paragraph 14: — 

‘A4.t the instance of the British commercial community the 
princi'ple was generally agreed that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between the rights of the British mercantile community, films 
and companies, trading in India and the rights of Indian -born 
subjects, and that an appropriate convention based on reciprocity 
;?li,ould be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rigiiis. 

It was agreed that the existing rights of the European commuiiity 
in India in regard to criminal trials: slioiilcl be maintained.’^ 

, * (See ;p.. 337. below. 
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Comments by the Committee of the whole Conference (16tk' 
January, 1931) OxN Eepoet of sub-Committee N'o. III. 
(Minorities). 

Chairman: I am very sorry that the Eeport of the Minorities 
siib-Gommittee is not in print, but ive were working upon it right 
lip to half -past eleven this morning. I thinli it is in such a form, 
and so many of you who can speak as representatives on the various 
issues, have been members of the siib-Cominittee, that I do not think 
it will he any violation if I ask you to take it now. Do you agree? 
{Agreed.) 

Paragraph 1 is forniaL Paragraph 2 noted; paragraph 3 noted; 
paragraph 4 noted; paragraph 5. 

Mr. Barooah : Personally, I am not for cominimal representation, 
but I have received a cable from home wliic-h I should submit 

to the Committee. 

There is a community in Assam known as the Ahom coin.muiiity. 
The xihoms were the nilers of Assam before the British. The 
Alioms have got an Association W'hich they call the Ahom Associa- 
tion. The President of this Association .has wired that generally 
the xissociation do not approve of communal representation, but 
that if communal representation, were to be retained, the claims ol; 
the xAhoms might be considered. 

I hope, Sir, that this inay be n 

Cfmirman: Mlmf, will be entered in the record to be examined. 

Paragraph 6, noted; parag.i‘apli 7 noted; paragraph 8 noted. 
9, noted. 10, noted. 11, noted. 12. , 

Mr. layakar : On 12, I want my point to be .noted that I am for 
leaving this matter free for the future Cjovermiieiit to develop prope.r 
conventions in the matter, and I am sure if fi-eedoiii is given tc 
them, proper conventions will develo]) in ciMiv.-t? <0; inutn I 
against making any such, provision, beforeluniih 

Chaifiruvn : That is noted. 13, noted. 13. 

Mr. Jaynkar ; Sir, on this point I submit that my poin ts .slmuid 
be noted, that although the Public Services Commis^hux may be 
given this direction, there should be a dehnita time iimit ai'tor vducb. 
selection on racial grounds should be stopped. 

Cliairmtm : hTotliing can be done here which is inooiisisieiit with 
tbe m.ain Peport of the Service.s sub-Comniittee itselt, 

Mr. Jayakar : That can be con.sidered, Sir. 

Cliairmrm: Yes. Yow 14. On 14, the iiic*rrtl)ers of the 
Committee wdll remember that a little matter was left over for 
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•tlrafting. I imderstaiid tliat in the interYiil those who have been 
specially intei’ested~~Mr. Chintamani and Sir Hubert Carr and two 
or three others-— have met, and have come to an agreement. The 
Secretary of State, if yon desire it, will read the words of the agreed 
text, 

Si-r Hubert (farr ; I should lihe to have a word on that. It was 
drafted in a hurry, and I should not like to commit myself to it, 

Mr. Wedguwod Betin: In some respects this draft is more 
favourable to the European mercantile community than the existing 
•draft. In some respects it meets the objections which were raised 
by Mr. Chintamani and others. I will read it: “ It was agreed ” 
— that is the first change; “ it was urged ’’ was in the Report — 
“ It was agreed that the rights of the existing British mercantile 
comimmity should be guaranteed, and that for the future, by means 
of a commercial convention or otherwise, the rights of the British 
mercantile community in India should be guaranteed as being equal 
to those enjoyed by Indian-born subjects of His Majesty on the 
basis of reciprocal right to be guaranteed to Indians in the United 
Kingdom.’’ Then follow the other words relating to criminal 
trials, which are not relevant. 

Mr. Mody : I have a word or two to say on the subject. I 
warmly support in general the principle that there should be 
equality of treatment between the subjects of His Majesty, As a 
matter of fact, I have had to fight in the last few months very 
strenuously for the rights of the British section of the industry 
which I represent, and therefore I would he the last person to say 
that there should be anything but equal commercial treatment for 
all communities residing in India. But, Sir, there is one impor- 
iant qualification, and I do not see it even in the improved draft 
which has just been read out to us by the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State, and that is — that while the principle of equality of treat- 
ment must be definitely conceded, it must be subject to the para- 
mount consideration that Indian interests should be first. Eor 
instance, there may be certain key industries for which it would be 
necessary to lay clown certain qualifications. This principle has 
been accepted by the Government of India themselves, Two or 
iliree years agO' the question came up of the conditions which should 
])e imposed on companies which may come into existence in future 
which would desire to operate the Air Mail Service, and I think, 
with the full concurrence of the Member representing the Govern- 
iiient of India it was laid down that so far as companies operating 
air mail services were concerned it was necessary to lay down that 
a certain proportion of directors, a certain proportion of sharehol- 
ders, etc., should be Indian. How, Sir, so long as that is under- 
stood, so long as it is realised that in certain key industries and 
national services it ■will be necessary to depart from the principle 
of strict equality of treatment, I have nothing to say; but the 
•words that were* read out do not convey that impre.ssion, and I 



tiierefore want to make it clear that in certain essential respects 
it may he fomd necessary to impose special conditions witli a view 
to safeguarding important national interests. Tliat is tlie qiialifi- 
cation wliick I would like to impose, and barring tliat, I am in 
entire sympatliy witl. tlie general principle. 

Mr. Jinnah : May I say a word — ^tbat so far as I am concerned 
I bare just beard tbe clause being read, and I was not able to grasp 
tbe significance of it, but I can assure this Committee tliat ^1 liave 
always miiiiitained that tbe Europeans in India slioyild enjoy tlie 
same riglits, tlie same privileges and tlie same protection tliat every 
other, subject of His Majesty will be entitled to under tlie new 
constitution. I sbaii be only too glad to meet tlie Eiiropeaiis in 
India in every reasonable way I can to give tlieiii a complete sense- 
of security as regards tlieir position in India; but I am not. prepared 
to commit myself to this clause, because I liave not applied my 
mind to it, and I do not Jenow, Sir, wbetber in tliat clause yoip liave 
introduced this last paragraph ; ‘‘ It was agreed that tlie existing 
rights of tbe European community in. India in regard to oriiiiiiial 
trials should be maintained,” Is that there? I did not catch it. 

Chairman : Tes, it was kept in. 

Mr, Jinnah : Well, Sir, I should like to reserve my opinion on 
that point, because it raises a very big issue, a very big issue indeed. 
Ivnowing, as I do know, the penal laws and the eriminal laws of 
India, it raises a very big issue.; It .hasibeen a very vexed question, 
but I will say no more except this, that at the present inomeiit I 
anv not prepared to assent to that. 

?dr. Jai/ahar ; Sir, witli reference to this clause I w'-oiild point 
out that l am in favour of the principle that in tlie future fTOvern- 
ment of India and in oiir constitution, the Eriiisli covirmevcia'i cosa- 
nranity sliould not he penalised by any discrim iimtory legislation 
as regards tlicir trade and commerce, but should enjoy ilm same, 
rights and privilege.s as the Indian commercial (•onmitiuily Ims. 1 
have not had the time or the opportunity of contiiderinp; in detail 
the wording of the clause just read to us by ilie Secretary of Si.aie, 
but if it goes beyond that principde I reserve to mysiill' tiie righf, !o 
consider how far it .should lie allowed. I want also nuu'e time to 
consider how far Europeans should be affected by the oislinary 
criminal law of tbe country. If it is intended to giia' to the .Euro- 
pean community for a time a protection in this sense — 
niaiiors of^ a criminal law and procedure they will in it ho fried 
in the ordinary way in wdiich an Indian 'would bo. tried, but that 
they will have some .special privileges, that matter will have io hr, 
emnsidered very carefully. 

^ Mr f Bahaduf i^aprn, ; May I be permitted io say om; word. 
So far us the principle involved is concerned it is perfectly sound 
and I am in entire sympathy with that principle. Of course. 



Cjiiestioiis of interpretation and questions of application to. particular 
facts are boimd to- arise in future, and yon cannot give a decision in 
achaiiice; but witli regard to tbe principle of tlie security of tlie 
liglits and interests of tlie Eurojiean comniiuiity I will only say 
tliat wiiat I am saying now is noi said for tlie first time, but that 
was tlie view taken also by tlie Neliru Coiiiiiiittee’s Eeport, 

you will find there that not only myself but the leaders of tlie 
Congress group definitehr provided this : — 

“ As regards European commerce, ive cannot see v/hy men 
who have put great sums of money into India should at all be 
nervous. It is inconcei.val)le that there can be any discrimi- 
nating legislation against any coinniuiiitj’ doing business 
lawfully in India. European commerce like Indian commerce, 
has had to bear in the past, and rvill liave to bear in the future 
the vicissitude inseparable from commercial undertakings on a 
large scale, and no government in tlie west or anywhere else 
has been able elfectively to provide a permanent and stable 
solution for conflicts between capital and labour. If, however, 
there are any special interests of lAiropeaii commerce which 
require special treatment in future, it is only fair that in 
regard to the protection of those interests, Europeans should 
formulate their proposals and we have no doubt tliat they will 
receive proper consideration from those who are anxious for a 
peaceful solution of the political problem.” 

I approach the whole question in that spirit, and if the formula 
is agreeable to the European community it must be acceptable to us. 

With regard to the criminal law, I will only remind Lord 
Eeading that in his time the question was taken up, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed of which I w-as the Chairman. We carried, 
on protracted negotiations on behalf of the Goverumeilt with the 
Ihiropean community in Calcutta. The position so fai* as the 
crirnmai law of the land is concerned is now radically different 
from what it used to he under the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
I have reason to believe — I may say so in the presence of Lord 
Heading', for I think he will he pleased to hear it-— that the law 
wliic.li rvas passed at that time has been, accoi'diug to the opinion of 
competent authorities, working quite satisfactorily. 

-Wow, imder the law , as it stands at present you do not bar the 
jurisdiction of the Indian inagistrate. There are certain special 
nietliods provided which have been agreed to, and I ahoiiid not like 
to disturb tliat hew at present. That i,s my ];)o.sition. 

Ijiiad the greatest difficulty in persuading the European com- 
TOUtuty ill Calcutta to accept this, but tlie European community, 
alter coiisiiltiiig very competent legal advice, definitely agreed to 
those proposals, and I,' should be very .sorry indeed if we now in 
an^vyway sought to disturb those- propo.sals, which are embodietl in 
the law of the land. 



Chairman : Witt regard to tlie last point, I should like to say 
that that was exactly what was meant — to maintain that agreement.,. 

ilfr. Shiva Rao : For the present? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : That law was the result of an agree- 
ment arrived at between the Indian legislature and the European 
eommunity at that time. 

Lord Reading : That is what I stated to the Committee. 

Sir Muhamiiuid Shaft : I should like to say that on botJi these 
points I am in entire agreenieiit with my friend Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

Sir Co-vjasji I ehangif : May we have this read once again ? 

Mr. Wedgioood Berm : There has been one word altered iscre™ 
“guaranteed to secure.” The draft reads; — 

It wa.s agreed that the rights of the existing British 
mercantile community should be guaranteed, and that for the 
future, by means of a commercial convention or otherwise, 
the rights of (■he British commercial community in India shnsiki 
be secured as being equal to those enjoyed by Inclian-l>urii 
subjects of ilirs ll^fajewsh" on tlie linai-s of reciprocal rights m; be 
secured to Indians in. the United Ixiiigdom.” 

That i.s for the future; the rights of the existing community are- 
guaranteed. 

'Mr. Jatjahar : 'Wit.ere does the word existing ” come in? 1.3 
it the existing rights or tlu' <uvi.sting conainiinity wdiicli are 
guaranteed? 

Mr. Wedgwood. Benn : hTo, the rights of the existing Britisli 
mercantile coinmimity. 

Sir Edgar Wood. : iSfo, I thirdc t'iiat is a change. I think the 
intention right the way tiirougli has ].)eeii to agree to guarantee tlie 
existing rights, and not the riglits of the existing people. 1 

Lord Reading : M-'liat the Secretary of State lias just rea<l out- 
means an important change. The phraseology lias been changed 
within the last fevv iiioineiits. I have before me the text as It wa-; 
read out before, and there was an addition made witb. rog-ai’di t(,» 
eriminai trials, w-hicli we are not troubling abemt. 

Chavrinan : Ton -will remember it was decided that the pro])osaI 
made, which could not be quite formulated on the .spot, shourd be 
the subject of further communications and that a formula should, 
be produced here. What the Secretary of State has. read is the 


formula tliat lias been agreed to, at any rate by some people, in 
consequence of tlie decision of tlie siib-Comniittee tKis morning. 

Lord Reading : But it clianges tlie sense of it. I am not con- 
cerned witli the words so mucli, but witli tbe sense, and tbe words 
wbicli tbe Secretary of State lias read out are to me not nearly so 
satisfactory as tbe words we bad before, because tbe sense bas been 
changed. I do not Ifiiow wbetber Sir Hubert Carr agrees to those 
words. 

Mf. Wedgwood Benn : May I asic Lord Beading wbetber be is 
referring to the last sentence, which relates to criminal trials ? 

Lord Reading : Ho. On tbe last sentence I have not a word to 
say ill addition to what Sir Tej Sapru said. Tbe substance of that 
we stated to the sub-Committee, and I agree to that. What I am 
on are the words relating to tbe commercial treaty. 

Chairman : Let us clear up this point. Tbe point is this. Does 
the adjective “ existing ” refer to rights, or does it refer to the 
conimunity : that is tbe point, is not it? 

Lord Reading .-Yes. 

Sir Hubert Carr : That is tbe point, and tbe Secretary of State 
will remember we have been trying to get this thing tbroug’b in an 
amaxing burry, in view of tbe tremendous interests involved, and I 
never even saw the draft. I find tbe word “ existing” bas been 
changed from, applying to rights to applying to tbe community, 
and that is so big an alteration that I do not think I can possibly 
accept it. It is the existing rights that we want. 

Lord Reading : May I ask the Secretary of State this. Is it 
really intended that tbe European who comes into India a day after 
tbe constitution comes into efi'ect is not to have tbe same rights as a 
European who bad been there hitherto ? 

}fr. Wedgwood Benn ; not at all. The first thing this draft 
docs is to secure tbe rights of existing people without question. 
That is the first thing; there is no question about that. As to the 
future, iilie rights of the British community hereafter will be secured 
by a coiiTention on tbe basis of reciprocity. That was their own 
proposal, so that as regards tbe existing people they are absolntely 
where they w'ere, guaranteed as regards the future; they are to be 
secured In” a convention negotiated bn tbe basis of reciprocity. It 
was their own suggestion, and I do think that will meet tbe case. 

S'ir Hubert Carr : I am sorry to have to refer to this, but when 
I put this forward first in the sub-Committee it was wholly an 
amendment to preserve our existing rights, not as a. way of barter- 
ing future rights. I do not think for one moment that I could 



get my community to agree to sucli a proposal as is now put forward; 
our riglits in tlie future must be tke same as our riglits in tlie past, 
and it is tiie nietbod of securing tliose rights which appeals to iis 
particuiaiiv, because in the method I have suggested we recognise 
the different status of India. Instead of asking_ for m legislative 
prohibition we suggested such an agreement as exists in other parts 
of the Empire. But the existing rights of the British coiniri unity 
is wliat I could not possibly leave to be a matter of future 
negotiation . 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: IVoiild it meet the case if it were: the 
existing right of the existing British community. 

Chairman : I was going to say tliat this Eeport is in a different 
position from the other, and . therefore I am giving more latitude 
for negotiation with regard to it. Ton cannot be bound by it. 
Therefore, as it is now ten minutes past one, we shall have to ask 
that those who have been negotiating this might meet again and 
bring it up immediately we resume after lunch. 

(At 1-12 p.m. the Committee adjourned, till 3 f.in.) 

Chairman : We adjourned upon the question of a draft of 
Clause 14 of the Minority Committee ’s Itaport. I will ask the 
Secretary of State to report to us what lias happened in the interval. 

Mr. Wedgicood Benn : Mr. Prime Minister, I read out before 
Inuch a form which I had an opportunity of discussing’ -with some 
members of the Ibitish Indian Delegation. That form lias been 
examined by Sir lluhert Carr and Lord .Reading, and in substance 
it is accepted. There are one or two verbuil alterations to wTiich 
I will draw special attention when I read it, but it is the form 
which you, Mr, Ghintamani, and I loo Iced at after lunch. 

It reads as follows: It was agreed that the rights of the 

existing British mercantile communities, firms and companies — 
those are new words, but it is merely definition — should be 
guaranteed, and that for the future by means of a coianiercial con- 
vention or otherwise the British commercial rights in India should 
he secured, giving^ equal rights to those enj(.)yed ly* Indian born 
subjects of ilis Majesty on the ])asis of reciprocal rights of Indians 
in the Dnited Kingdom.” 

That is the form which 1 understand Sir Hubert Carr would 
find acceptable and which we have discussed between us, 

Mr, CJiintartiani : The addition of the words firms an cl com- 
panies ” is entirely in accordance with what I meant, and I have 
nofLiag to say against it. 

Witli regard to the latter part of that clause, however, I have to 
utter one word of explanation. It has been pointed out to me bv 
Mr. Mody, who spoke before the Committee' adjourned, that the 
meaning is not brought out by those words absolutely clearly. 
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WKat I liad in mind was tiiis, that it should not he a statutory 
obligation of the future Government of India to conclude snch a 
convention. The advice or direction given in this clause should he 
understood to be without prejudice to the power of that Government 
as and when and how they may deem fit to accord such protection 
to Indian industry as they may deem to be necessary. It is without 
prejudice to that that this should be read. When there is a con- 
vention it will be on the footing of equality and reciprocity. But 
it should not be the duty of the Government to concliicle such a 
convention. 

Sir Huhert Carr : What Mr, Cliintaniani now says, as I under- 
stand it, is that he wants to keep the right of discrimination for 
the future. 

Mr. Cliintannani : I explained this to Sir Hubert Carr when v^e 
met outside before lunch. That is why I did not agree to the 
original clause. I thought myself that my meaning was brought 
out by this, as this did not impose an obligation upon the Govern- 
ment to enter into a convention. It was pointed out to me that it 
was somewhat ambiguous, and therefore I thought frankness 
required that I should state my meaning clearly. 

Mr. Sastri : It is the right of every people to protect national 
industries and national enterprises from being killed or weakened 
by undue competition from non -nationals. That right must be 
secured in any constitution. If this goes against it, I am not sure 
it does, I am not a lawyer — it certainly is open to exception on 
that ground, for people must he secured the right of protecting 
their national enterprises and industries from undue competition. 

Loi’d Reading : I do not think there is anything* in this that 
prevents any action which may be taken by tbe Government against 
competition from outside; but surely it is not intended, as I under- 
stood the speeches which were made, to introduce any form of 
discrimination between the rights of Iiidian-born subjects and of 
Ihdtish subjects who are trading in India. That will stand on the 
same footing, except for the future there will have to be a con- 
vention; but up to now the existing rights as they stand at 
present will be guaranteed for the time being; then for the future 
there shall be a convention. That is what I understood. I do not 
quite follow what the objection of Mr. Sastri to that is, because it 
is on the basis of what was stated before, that no discriiiiiiiation 
vrus intended to be made between Indian-born subjects and British- 
born subjects who were trading in India. 

Mr. Sastri : Who are trading in India P 

Lord Reading : Yes, or who mai^ trade in India. You do not 
draw any distinction between a British trading company or firm 
in India, whether it is in existence now or may be. in existence in 
tlie'Tuture. ' 


Mf. CUntamani : If it had been my idea that the position with 
'regard to businesses to be established in future should be identical 
with that of businesses already in existence in India, tlim'e would 
baTe been no point in my not having agreed to that. It is because 
I draw a distinction that I raise the objection. Existing businesses 
must be absolutely guaranteed against any measure which by any 
stretch of language might be described as a measure of spoliation ; 
but with regard to future businesses, it should be without prejudice 
to the future Government of India to take such measures of pro- 
tection with regard to Indian industries as it deem to^be 

necessary. If, for example, the Report of the External Capital 
Committee, which Committee I believe was appointed^ when the 
Marquess of Beading was Yiceroy, and which Committee made 
certain recommendations which have not yet been accepted by the 
Government — suppose those recommendations are carried into la^v 
by the future Government of India, this clause should not be such 
as would disable that Government from taking that step. 

Sir Hubert Carr : "Would Mr. Chintamani tell us to which clause 
he is referring in the Report of the External Capital Coiiiiiiittee ? 

Sir Pliiroze SetJina : We have reason to thank you, Sir, for 
giving us breathing time to consider the amended draft of para- 
graph 14. That draft has been further revised by the Rt, Hon. 
the Secretary of State as read out by him. In the original draft 
of the Minorities Report -which was sent to us, the wmrds read; 

On behalf of the British commercial community it wurs urged , . 
This morning the point was raised that instead of the word 
urged ’’ the word ‘‘ agreed ” might be substituted. Much hinges 
upon this one word. If w'e did not rise at that time in the Minorities 
snb-Comniittee to say anj^thing against what wms urged by Sir 
.Hubert : Carr, it was because wm never anticipated that the '-word 
agreed ” was going to be put in this final Report. Had we liacl 
any such idea We would certainly have expressed our views at that 
•time. 

I entirely agree with what fell from Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
■R'lien he quoted from the Rehru Report this morning. There is no 
intention of any sane Indian to do any harm to British interests. 
Speaking for myself, I am connectefl with many non-Indian con- 
eenis, mid I also happen to be a Director and Chairman of com- 
punies in India which are controlled by Europeans. At tlic same 
■time, this Committee cannot forget and igaiore the points rai-Siul by 
Mr. Mody this morning and by the RtT Bon. kli-. Sastri ti>-duy 
—namely, that in basic industries nationals must be protected. 
It is that -which makes us oppose the word agreed,” for if that 
word agreed ” stands as it is put down in the paragraph, it will 
imply that we have agreed that at all future times all vested interests 
■ cannot he opposed, and this paragraph will he fiung in our faces. 

Sir, I am sorry that nobody has perhaps had the courage to refer 
to the particular matter vdiioh is at the back of their minds. It is 





no use mincing matters. All the suspicion tkat lias been created 
is due just to one Bill — namely, tbe Coastal Reservation Bill. 
According to tliat Bill, the movers of that Bill intended that the 
coastah trade should be confined to bottoms owned by Indian com- 
panies. Against that, the British element consider that that is 
going against the vested interests of British concerns which, are 
running this coastal trade to the very great advantage of themselves, 
and who in the past have crushed any Indian enterprise trying to 
oppose them, I do not propose to go into the details, or into the 
merits or otherwise of that particular question. What I want to 
point out is that that is a vested interest which was created by 
discrimination in favour of Europeans against Indians in the past. 
If that is admitted, then is it not open to the Government of India 
to-day to adopt measures whereby nationals may ta.ke a larger part 
in the basic industries and businesses of the country? That is tlie 
fear at the hack of our minds, and I would not he surprised if 
Europeans also have that in mind — that if the word agreed ” is 
not put in here it would he open to us to raise this question once 
again. I certainly think that that question ought to be taken up, 
for if it is not it will upset tbe settled policy of the Government of 
India.:, Have not the Government of India, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, already agreed that all railway contracts, 
when they fall due, and although they are company-managed 
to-day, will all be managed by the State, and taken over by the 
State? If this paragraph, stands as revised by the Rt, Hon. the 
Secretary of State, then it means that yon upset that policy as well. 

Lord Reading : No, no. 

Sir Pliiroze Sethiui : It .should he open to the Government of 
India, therefore, to discriminate, if they so desire to do ; but I assure 
my British friends that no sane Indian will discriminate in a 
manner which will harm the existing interests in the country. I 
have only referred to one instance, and that i.s the instance wliicli 
I am sure is contemplated not only by our side but also by our 
European friends. It is for this reason that I say that because we 
have left many other matters vague we w'oi.ild lose nothing by using 
the word ‘‘urged,” as originally drafted, instead of the word 
"“ agreed.” That will settle the matter, and that is very necessary, 
because we cannot, knowing the views of Indians on this particular 
question agree to this as a settled fact. This must he kept an open 
question, and must be decided upon by the framers of the Bill after 
they have heard both sides. 

That is all I have to observe, Sir. 

Mr. Jay akar : 1 think there is considerable risk in stating the 
formula ill the form of a concluded agreement here. I can quite 
understand certain considerations being urged, and explored — for 
instance, this principle that the British mercantile cominiiiiity^s 
trading rights are to be equal tvdth those of native-horn Indians on 
the basis of reciprocity, and have to be guaranteed. As a principle 
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tliat is all rigiit; iHit if we are going- to reduce it to tlie form of an 
agTeement, may I point - out that this agreement will not Diiid 
anybody not represented here, and, therefore, the value of this- 
ag'reeiiieitt is very small; and secondly, if yon come to adopt the 
pliraseohigy tsf a concluded agreement it has to be veiy precise. It 
has a value as an agreement only if every word is carefully selected 
and its import defined and interpreted. I submit that having 
regard to the very short time at our disposal -we should record here- 
nothing' in the form of an agreement, but merely adopt a principle, 
subject to such variations as may have to be accepted later on in 
conloi'iiiit}' vfith future requirements. 

CTmimun ; What do you say to that, Sir Hubert Carr? 

Sir Hubert Carr : I think we are getting on to a wrong basis 
about this. I can assure Sir Pbiroze Sethna that when we drafted 
our amendment to the Eeport there was no particular idea with 
regard to coastal traffic or any other trade. What I tried to make 
clear this morning was that this Conference opened with a declara- 
tion with regard to the intention of the future constitution towards 
our conimunity which was all that we hoped for ; but, as I tried to 
make clear in Committee, it would be of the greatest value to our 
eomniunity and to myself as getting hacking for the Report which 
■we are going to issue, if I could get a declaration of your intentions ^ 
provided they were on the lines of what was said by those three 
gentlemen who spoke, and it was with that intention that I brought 
forward this question of agreenient. I did not think that there was 
any doubt, I hoped I was not putting in a disputable point, when 
I Suggested that our commercial rights should he agreed to — I 
mean tlieir protection — because frankly, Gentlemen, our commercial 
rights are not open to negotiation. Those rights we cherish, and 
they are not (q>en for negotiation, but we did want to make it quite 
clear — and I am speaking frankly — that we wanted to secure those 
right.s ag'ainst interference not by applying for special legislative 
provisions, but by asking you to give us your moral influence to 
tlie^ suggestion tliat they should be secmred on an agreement of a 
reciprocal nature. To us it wmuld be far more satisfactory, because, 
after all, commercial relationsliips, our commercial connections, 
are wortli nothing without good will. We do not want to have to 
ask for them to be secured by legislation so much, but rather that 
there sliould be an agreement between us. If there is that agree- 
ment between us we shall know where we are, 

^ 1 do not wish to press any particular wording. The Prime 
Minister has great difliculty in getting these things through, I am 
sure; hut I do want to make qui'te clear that our commercial 
rights, as they exist to-day, are not open to negotiation. When it 
g suggested that in the future we may not he allowed to participate 
m the devclctpment of new industries, I frankly cannot agree to 
that. ■ - . fe 


Sir Hubert Carr : If we come out to India and are recognised aa 
■citizens, we liave oiir voting' rights, we have onr constituencies, and 
it i.s quite impossible to ask us to accept a position where Govern" 
ment may interfere and say: “ Well, you are exporting foodstuffs; 
you must have 50 per cent. Indian Directorate.” It is not a matter 
■of colour, it is not a matter of race ; it is simply a matter of our 
■being out there; we accept all Indian aspirations wuth, regard to 
tariffs ; we have nothing to say against them ; but if within that 
tariff wall we are working, we do demand exactly the same rights 
:as Indian-born British subjects. 

I cannot 111 a ke the matter clearer than that, and any wording 
which can give me that assurance from yourselves — I know it is 
Hot binding; we are not making an agreement; wve are not drafting 
a Bill — will have very great influence on the future, and it will 
certainly make niy community, whose attitude you know, take a 
.very much more sympathetic view v/ith regard to tlie political move- 
forward which -we are making in the constitution. 

With that, Mr. Prime Minister, 1 must leave the W'ording' to 
you, and if that draft wdiich the Secretary of State has read out is 
not acceptable, 1 am perfectly open to consider any other w'-hich 
will secure my rights. 

Mr. Mody : There are' twm things which ought to be made 
perfectly clear. Giie is tluit there is not the slightest intention, on 
the part of animne to tonch the ordinary commercial rights of the 
British com.ra.nnity in India. The other thing is that there may be 
certain basic industries in which it may be found necessary tO' 
provide special safeguards or make special provisions. I have 
already stated this morning that the Government of India them- 
selves have accepted the principle when they laid down certain 
conditions for all companies operating air mail contracts in the 
future. 

In order to reconcile these two things, therefore, only a general 
formula will be found to be suitable, and my opinion is that it wdll 
meet the case if you say that subject to such, provisions as may be 
found necessary in special cases there shall be complete equality 
01 treatment between the various classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
residing and trading in India. That is a formula which should 
prove acceptable to both sides. It wmuld assure to the British and 
other communities complete equality of treatment with regard to 
ail ordinary matters, and it would assure the Indian community 
that their interests would be considered first where national interests 
.arc concerned. I submit that formula for your consideration. 

Chairman : Would that formula suit the Britisli Delegates here? 

Lord. Reading : Ho, a formula which was subject to certain 
exceptions uvould be wholly unacceptable. It is worthless : it says 

this is to be subject to certain exceptions. 
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Mr. Moiiy : I said ‘‘ Subject to such, provisions as may be 
found necessary in special cases 

Lord Reading : That will not do. 

Mr. Jinnali: Wliy not accept Sir Phiroze Setlina’s proposal, 
and instead of saying that this was agreed, say “ On behalf of the 
European coiniiiiinity, it was urged . . . . (a), (6) and (e) ”, and 
leave it there, because it will he in the report? As you have said, 
there are many things on. which you cannot get agreement. You 
cannot get agreement on a question of this character, and therefore 
if you say “ urged ” instead of “ agreed ” that will leave the 
point very clearly for careful consideration, 

Cliadrman : I am afraid it is impossible to get an agreement 
here and at this meeting. I was hoping something might have been 
done during the luncheon interval to get tliat agreement, but 
apparently that has not been possible, and the discussion which has- 
taken place since we resumed has not provided a formula or a 
method of exju'ession which is agreeable. 

There is one suggestion I would place before you for considera- 
tion, namely, that paragraph 14 he asterisked. It should be printed 
as it is, but an. asterisk should direct attention to the debate which 
has taken place up to now. The report of what has been said 
should be published as a footnote to paragraph 14, and a further 
additional note should be made that in view of the shortness of 
time still remaining it was impossible to agree to a form of declara- 
tion. That leaves it open. I know it is not very satisfactory, but 
I doubt if you can get anything more satisfactory under tha 
circumstances. 

Mr. Mody : That will be quite all right. 

Sir fJnhert Carr : We would accept that too, hut I am afraid 
I would have to make it clear that whatever my personal views and 
sympathies may be, and whatever my colleagues have felt about the 
wliole of this question of moving forward, I could not pledge my 
communityks support to it if any doubt is going to be thrown by a 
friendly Conference of this kind, on the position of our future 
commercial rights. I could not speak for my community in backing 
up the whole scheme in those circumstances. 

Ao'rd- iWel ; This is a very important and serious matter indeed, 
and I am very sorry that some agreement cannot be arrived at; but, 
if statements appear, I suppose it would be (dear ihut tliis 

suggestion which. Sir Hubert Carr has made, and which to my mind 
is a^ very reasonable, one, is definitely opposed by some of the 
British Indian speakers here. 

Mr. Gavin .7 07ies : In the federal Structure sub-Oommittee I 
agreed, on behalf of my community, to the transfer of responsibility 
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to a Legislature on the understanding that our safeguards were 
iiitrodiicecl into tlie Act. For our small community -we consider 
this to he vital, namely that we Britishers who go to India and are 
resident in India should he treated as if we were Indians in all 
respects in regard to law and everything that is done in India, and 
that we should not in any respect he treated as foreigners. Bnmarks 
have hen made in regard to various industries such as the shipping’ 
industry. In the Assenihly we should not have raised great opposi- 
tion to the Bill which was introduced in that connection if it had 
been a reasonable one ; but when you have a Bill brought forward 
which brings in racial discrimination in that way — that all the 
crew shall be Indians, all the officers Indian and 75 per cent, of 
the directors Indian — it shuts out British residents in India 
altogether. We want it definitely laid down in the Statute that 
that Icind of thing cannot he done, and I think that is a very reason- 
able demand. It is a demand that every minority community 
should make. We British in India should not be treated as 
foreigners in any way. 


Mr. Joshi : We are treated as foreigners in several colonies. 

Chairman : The trouble is that with the time at our disposal we 
cannot come to an agreement upon how the common ground is to 
be expressed in words. I do not know. Lord Reading, if, as one 
wdio has been very much engaged in this, you can contribute a 
suggestion? 

Lord Breading : xlll I can say is that we might tiy over the 
vceek-end to see whether anything can be done, but I am not very 
imyx-dfiil about it because, as the debate has developed, it has become 
clear that it is not a question of drafting but a question of substance. 
What M'e are asking is that all the subjects of the Empii’e sliould 
be tretitod equally in these matters of business and that there should 
be no discrimination. I thought that had been agreed. I made 
it myself one of the essential conditions on which I expressed my 
do.sire to fall in with responsibility at the Centre. I did not think 
any question was going to be raised about it, and now it has arisen 
the position has changed. Apparently it has arisen in a somewhat 
acute form, because though it does not touch the past it is apparently 
intended that in the future there shall he discrimination or a right 
to discriminate. It does not seem to he of any use to negotiate 
at all upon that, because we are divided upon an important question 
of principle. I am perfectly ready to try to arrive at something 
if we can. 

Mr. Mody : Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the matter he 
left as you have suggested, unless we meet to-night and come to 
an understanding amongst ourselves, in which case you will allow 
us liberty to bring it up again. If there is no understanding and no 
agreement, then the matter may he left as you suggested it. But, 
while I agree with Lord Beading that there are certain fundamentai 



diffsrottcsSj possibl© tliat in tke courso of discussion w© may 
come to some foriiiiiia wkicli may be mutually acceptable and I 
submit it would be wortli attempting'. 

Chairman : It seems that it might be worth while ; I am. an 
outsider in the matter altogether; but it might be worth wdiile to 
see whether those safeguarding expressions that have been used 
cotild be made more specific than they are, and be translated into 
a condition quite clearly stated whicli woiilcl^ be regarded by both 
sides as a reasonable condition in national policy. 

i¥?‘. Mody: That is right. 

Chairman : It is quite clear that if the distinction is going to be 
simply a communal distinction then there is going to be no 
agreement. 

Lord Reading : It affects the w^hole question. 

Chairman : If there is national policy with regard to, say, key 
industries, supposing India wishes to manufacture optical glass 
which has been declared as a key industry in some countries for 
one reason or another, then India would be entitled to pass the 
same sort of economic legislation, as, sajq this country would be 
entitled to pass. ' 

And under those circumstances Indians engaged in tlie industry 
would he in a different position from Britishers engaged in the 
industry, unless .Britishers engaged in the industry were carrying 
on the industry in India. 

Something of that sort. It does seem to me there is a chance 
of exploration of exactly what ive mean. If you think it worth 
ivhile to carry on tliat, I shall certainly open Monday morning’s 
meeting as a meeting of the Committee of the wliole Conference 
for the purpose of finishing this Report. 

Lord Reading : Either we come to an agreement or we do not. 

Chairman: JiiiilLer jou come to an agreement or jmi do not; 
but then, if you do not come to an agreement, I wish you would be 
prepared to make a suggestion as to how the matter is going to be 
■handled.' '■ - . ■ ^ ' ■ 

i^ir Trj Ikihad ur Sayrv : Prime Minister, may I be permitted to 
point out, in coiiiiuuatiou of what you have said, tliat at an earlier 
stage of the proceeylings of the Eederal Structure Suli-Co,mmittee, 
I suggested to Sir rlubert Carr and Mr. daviii Tones that we migdit 
have a projmr definition of citisjen Lord Reading was not at 
that time disposed to agree with that; perhaps he would allow roe 
to point y)ut that precisely this point was raised by the European 
Association after the Rehru Report was published. Then the Hehru 
Committee met again, considered this question and felt that the 



definition of “ citizen ” as adopted in tlie first Report was open to 
objection. Accordingly, to meet tlie view of tlie European Associa- 
tion, it drafted a iie-w clause, and I would only invite your attention 
to tliat/v^because tliat meets tlie point wliic.li has Just been raised 
by the Prime Minister ; “ the word ‘ citizen ’ wherever it occurs in 
the constitution means every person •who being a subject of the 
Crown carries on business or resides in the territories of the Gommon- 
'weaitli 

Lord Reading : I think that is what is wnnted. 

Sir I'ej Bahadur Sapru : That was the point which was raised 
at that time, and that wms the point_ -which was settled by the 
Committee appointed by the Congress at that time, I wall invite your 
attentio.n to the appendix. In the supplementary Report it deals 
with this question. 

Lord Reading: May I ask one question? Yon raised it before. 
That would mean, if I understood aright what you said, that there 
would be no discrimination. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: You see wdiat happened really was 
this. At first in the preliminary portion of the original Report there 
was a clause to the effect that there would be no discriminatory 
legislation. The European Association "^vas not satisfied in respect 
of it and raised the objection tliat the word ‘‘ citizen as defined 
in the original draft left the matter open to doubt. Therefore the 
entire Committee met at Lucknow and revised the wdiole thing, 
and if you will permit me to read only one particular paragraph, 
it deals with this; the definition of the r^wcl is given there; — 

“ The word ‘ citizen ’ w^herever it occurs in this constitutio.ii 
mea.iis every person ; 

‘‘ (fl) Who was born, or, w’hose father rvas either born or 
naturalised, wdthin the tei'ritorial limits of the Common wealth ” 
(“ the Commonw'ealth ’’ means India) “ and has not been 
natnralised as a citizen of any other country ; ' 

“ (6) who being a subject of an Indian State ordinarily 
carries on business Qr resides in the territories of the Common- 
wealth; . 

“ (c) or who, being a subject of the Crown ordinarily carries 
on business or resides in the territories of the Commonivealth.’^ 

This has an asterisk and a footnote: “ This clause has been 
recominencled by the enlarged Committee to be added by Con- 
vention.” We 'dealt with this very question at that tiuie, and we 
dealt wdth it exactly on the lines suggested by the Prime Minister 
just' now.' 

Lord Reading: And on the Tines t^^ have bee-a putting to 
you, that is to say that there would be no discrimination. That is 
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vrliat I understood you to mean, Sir Tej ; tliat is tlie wkoie point 
of it. I understood you to mean tliat according to your Yiew there 
stioulcl be no discrimination. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : It is not only my view, but the views of 
tlie men wlio composed that Committee, and I read out to you that 
particular paragraph. 

Lord Reading : That is our view too. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : I read out to you that particular para- 
graph; and may 1 point out to you that this wms signed by Motilal 
?(ehru, myself’ S. Ali Imam,' Madan Mohan Malaviya, Annie 
Besant, M. A. Ansari, M. E. Ja3mlvar, Abnl Ealam Azad, Alaiigai 
Singh, M. S. Alley, Sublias Chandra Bose, Vijiaragliavachariar, 
Abdul Kadir Kasiiii. It was not merely signed by me but by these 
stalwart hlationalists. 

Chamnan : What I, as Chairman of this Committee, have got 
to do is to get you to agree as to how^ you are going to handle it, and 
I put the question again : Is there any rise having a suspension ? 

Lord Reading : After what j'^ou have said, Mr. Prime Minister, 

I think we might meet and see if we can agree upon a formula. 
WBiat Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has been proposing seems very near 
if not the identical case that we require. 

Lord Peel: I hope that will be done. 

(Jhainnmi : Very well then. 14 is postponed. I will ask you to 
sit as a Committee wlien you resume on Monday morning. I shall 
not be able to give you a great deal of time, because if you have not 
been able to agree among yourselves, you certainly will not be able 
to agrei' lioic. .May I ask tlioso of you ivluj are meeting to decide 
apon tliis, it' i^ou cannot agree upon an agreed formula, would you 
decide upon liow it ouglit to be handled in relation to this ilepurt. 
so that no interest will ]>e damaged by the wa;v tliat it is left, 
lo, noted. 16. 

Mr. Shrra Pao : Sir, I want to suggest in the last senicm-c- of 
pLU'ugi'aph It): “ Under these circumstances the claims o.i' '-be 
depressed classes and labour will have to be considered adequalelv.'* 

Chairma7i : 1 doubt veiy much if that is going to be advantaou- 
oi!s to labour, i)nt that will be noted in any event. 16, noti'*!. 17. 
m)ted. 18, noied. 

Ilial bnisbed Ibe Report except for the questions wliit-b have 
been reserved. 

{The Cnvvmiitee adjourned at 3~4S p.m., until Monday morning ^ 

. IBth January.) 



Comments by the Committee of the whole Gonfeeence 
(19th JanuaiiYj 1931) on Repoet of stjb-Com:mittee No. Ill 
(Minoehtes). 

Chairman : Oiir business to-day is in tlie first place to consider 
tile re-draft of paragraph 14 of the Report of the Minorities snb- 
Ooiimiittee. Ton will remember it was postponed from Friday. 
I understand that there has been an agreement regarding the draft 
and that the draft is in the hands of Lord Reading. 

I vrill no\Y call on him to read the agreed form of paragraph 14. 

Lord Heading : As the result of a meeting we had on Saturday, 
the following chuise was agreed to he substituted for paragraph li- 
as it appears in the draft Report : — 

'■ At the instance of the British commercial community, the 
principle was generally agreed that there should be no dis- 
crimination between the rights of the British mercantile 
community, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian -born subjects, and that an appropriate con- 
vention, based on reciprocity, should be entered into for the 
purpose of regulating these rights, 

“ It was agreed that the existing rights of the European 
community in India in regard to criminal trials should be 
maintained.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, that was agreed except for Mr. Jinnah, who 
did tell me that he could not commit himself to if. 

Mr. Jinnah : My position, Sir, is exactly what I stated it to be 
when the original clause 14 came before us. I observe that there, 
has been a modification, hut the clause as it is worded now is still 
•30 wide and so general that I regret I cannot possibly consent to it. 

Sir M. Shafi : Mr. Prime Minister, the opinion which Mr. 
Jinnah has just expressed is of course his personal opinion. On 
behalf of the' rest of tlie Mussulman group may I say that we accept 
the para.graph as read out. 

Chairman : The question is that clause 14 as amended he noted. 
That is agreed. . , „ 



Sab“Comiiiittee No. lY 


EePOET PRESENTED 3eD MeETING OF ^ THE COMMITTEE OP THE 
WHOLE CO'N'FEREHCE, ON 16tH JANUARY, 1931. 

On Deviember 1st tlie Clmnnittee of tlie whole Conference set 
up a siib-Coniiaittee with the following teinis of reference;-— 

To consider the nature of the conditions wdiich. would 
enable Biiriiia to be separated from British India on ecjuitable 
terms, and to recoiiimenci the best way of securing this end.” 


The following Delegates were selected to serve on this sub- 
committee, over which 1 was appointed Cliainiiaii : — 


Lord Peel. 

Mr.: Foot, 

Mr. iiung Thill. 
Mr. Ba Pe. 

Mr. Ohn Q-liine. 
Mr. de Grlaiiville, 
Mr. Cliiiitamani. 


Mr, Sriiiivasan. 

Captain Raja Slier Muhammad 
Eihau. 


Mr. Ghuznavi. 
Sir B. N.'Mitra. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 


Mr. Shiva Rao was subsequently selected to take the place of 
Mr, Chiutarauni. 

The sub-Co'inmitfee met on the 5th, 8th, and 9tli Deceiuber, 
1930, and have authoiised me to ])resent this Report. The follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: — 

(1) The siih-Committee ask His Majesty’s Goverimieiit to make 
a piddie toinoiinceineiit that the principle of separation k accepted; 
and that tlie prospects of constitutional advance towards responsihle 
govermnent htdd out to Biirnia as part of British India wvill not be 
prejudiced by separation. 

[AIj'. Idody and Mr. v^liivni Rao desire it io lie recorded that they 
cannot endoj'se this recionniendation without ([ualifica.tion. ] 

{ 2 ) Th(' suii-Cormiiittee are of opinion fiuvt the legitimale in- 
terests of Indian and other minorities must he safeguarded. They 
are not in a position to advise as to the particuilar form of ]iTotection 
these interests require. They consider that ivheri the details of 
the eoiislitutimi of Burma are heing discussed, the fullest iqipor- 
tunity sliould be given to ail minorities and to ilic GoYernmeiit of 
India to repii'seni their views and to .state the nature and extent 
1)1 the safeguurns iliey consider nece.ssary, Tiie suh-Oommittee 
consider iluit adecnia.te attention should be paid to the question of 
iminigrathu! of Indian Ijahour and that provisism should be made 
for the regulation of the conditions of both tlie work !tnd life of tile 
ininrigi'aiUs. Tlie sub-f’opnnittee also especially stress the import- 
ance of iliere heing no discriminatiou as regarils Indians entering 
Burma. ' 

(3) iliere must he a financial settlement between India and 
Burma. 
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Tlie questions are very difficult and teclinical, and tlie siib-Coiii- 
mittee consider that they should be dealt with in the manner 
recommended bv the Government of India in paragraph 93'"’' of 
their Despatch (Cmd. 3700). 

The sub-Coimnittee also recommend that when the case has been 
thoroughly explored the experts of the two Governmentsy the 
statements prepared hy these experts should be laid before the 
Standing Finance Committees of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and the Burma Legislative Council respectively, and that represen- 
tatives of these Committees should ])e associated with the experts 
ill the proceeding's of the Arbitral Board. 

Tjie suli-Committee also endorse the view expressed h}' the Gov- 
ernment of India in piaragraph 80 of tlieir Despatclit regarding* 
“ the great desirability ... of adjusting the relations between 
the tv*o countries in a spii'it of reason and mutual accommodation 
so as to avoid as far as possible tbe ill ehects whicli might arise 
from so great a change in long established practice ’C They ven- 
ture to express t]i.e hope that ail negotiations beLveen the two Gov- 
ernments, whether in relation to the financial adjustment or to 
other matters, will he approached in this spirit, 

(4) The suh-Committee recognise that adequate arrangements 
must he made for the defence of Burma after separation, hut they 
consider that the precise nature of these arrangements must be 
decided in the light of expert military opinion. 

(5) The sub-Committee note the fact that arrangements for the 
taking over of the administration of subjects now classed as Central 
in the Devolution Rules must be made by the Government of 
Burma. The suh-C'ommittee recommend that it should he consider- 
ed whether, subject to the consent of the Government of India and 
on terms to be arranged, the Government of Burma should con- 
xinue to make use of certain scientific Services of the Government 
of India. 

(6) The sub-Committee .express the hope that it may he found 
possible to conclude a favourable Trade Convention between India 
and Burma, They believe that a Trade Convention would benefit 
both countries, and they think it important that separation should 
cause a minimum disturbance of the close trade connections that 
exist between the two countries. 


St. James’s Palace, 
London. 

9tli December, 1930. 


(Signed) Russell, 

Chairman. 


Amies. t Gmcl. 3700. 



ANNEX. 


E.'CTliACT FROM RAEAGIUPH 93 01? THE DESPATCH OF THE GoVERNlSIEKT OF 

India (Cmd. 3700). 

“ It is clear that tlia separation of the finances of the country will 
raise extremely difficult issue.?, requiring close expert analysis, in the deci- 
sion of wliieli it will be essential to hold an even balance between what 
m.ay be conflicting cdaims. We agree with tlie local Govermnent that the 
best method of approaehing this difficult problem is to endeavour, by mutual 
co-operation between the Government of India and the Government of Burma, 
to draw up an agreed statement of the case for reference to an impartial 
tribunal. The subjects requiring settlement will be of a technical nature, 
and i\’ill include, besides the normal questions of the adjustment of revenue 
and expenditure, such matters as the allocation of debt charges and the ad- 
justment of currency arrangements. No constitutional commission could deal 
satisfactorily w-ith these questions, for its functions would be entirely difierent, 
as also its probable methods of enquiry. In arriving at a firiancial settlement 
tlie main point to be considered is the need for satisfying public opinion in 
both eountxdes that each is being fairly treated. Indian public opinion would 
watch thi.s aspect of the arrangemeni;s very jealously, niore particularly the 
allocation of debt burdens. We believe that a committee of the Privy Council 
would be the sort of tribunal niost likely to satisfy Indian opinion. Their deci- 
sions could be given on evidence placed before them, assisted by expert 
witnesses, or po.ssibly assessors, from India and from Burma.” 



Comments in Committee of whole Confehence (16th Janitahy, 
1931) ON Eepokt of sub-Committee No. IV (Bijema). 

Lord Russell : Mt. President, I wish, to present this Iteport. 
I have very little to say to the Conference in connection with it, 
except that the Committee was, on the whole, very harmonions. 
There vus a desire to discuss the principle of the separation of 
Burma; that, I explained to the Committee, had been decided by 
the deciision of the Conference and by your ruling, and was not 
open to the Committee to discuss. But some objection was taken 
to the first paragraph asking His Majesty’s G-overiiment to make 
a public announcement; to that objection was taken by Mr, Mody 
and Mr. Shiva Ilao who desired that their dissent should be ex- 
piessed. 1 promised to mention that in moving the E-eport, but I 
pointed oat to them that, of course, I could not make their speech 
for them, and must leave it to them to raise it here if the}" so 
.desired. I beg to move that the R.eport be noted. 

Mr. Shiva Rao : First of all, on a matter of procedure, I want 
to know if members who dissent from the decisions of the majority 
-and wnnt to append minutes of dissent, will be permitted to do 
so; because Mr. Mody and I sent in our minute of dissent; Lord 
Enssell said it could not be appended to the Report, hut it would 
be open to us to express our dissent, if we wished to do so, at a 
meeting of the Conference. 

Chairman: That is so. 

Mr. Shiva Rao : Then I want to explain our position wuth re- 
gard to the first decision of the Report of the sub-Committee. I 
am against an immediate announcement of acceptance by His 
Majesty’s Grovernment of the principle of separation. But at the 
-outset i want to make it absolutely clear that in this vitaT matter 
■which concerns the future of , Burma, it is the wishes of the 
majority of the people of Burma alone which should be the guiding* 
factor in arriving at a decision. I am not convinced, in spite of 
what has been said here, and the Resolution of the Burma „Legis- 
lative Council, to which I shall have to refer later, that there is 
such a widespread demand for immediate separation from India. 
It i,s true that the Government of Burma, in their Bespatch to the 
Government of India on the Simon Report, and Lord Reel in his 
speech here, have endorsed the proposal for separation on the 
ground that the people of Burma want it. I am glad that there 
is such unanimity in accepting the principle of self-determination 
in deciding the political future of a country. Possibly these are 
some of the conversions yon had in mind %vhen you said in your 
concluding speech at the Plenary Se.ssion that Mr. vSastri’.s wa.s 
the only: conversion at this Conference. I do not know if any 
people in India whispered into Lord Peel’s ears that they wajited 
Dommion Status, or what his answer was. The next few days 
will prove whether he believes in self-determination for India , as he 
■evidently does for Buiana, ^ / v 



But, so far as the Burma Groveriiment is concerned, tiieir 
approach is a very different one. In their Despatch to the Gov- 
ernment of India they make the following extraordinary state- 
ment: “ As long as there was an autocratic British Government 
in India, it was convenient to place Burma under the control of 
that Government and the position was accepted by the people of 
Bnriiia, though from time to time symptoms of discontent did 
manifest themselves. But as soon as His Majesty’s Governnienfr 
announced that their policy was g’radually to estahiish full respon- 
silde government in India,, and as soon a.s they took the first 
steps towards that end, the situation began lundamentally to 
chaijge.” It seems two things became clear to thinking Biirinans: 
first that they could not exercise an effective voice in the admin is- 
iratioi: of a self-governing India, and, secondly, that the econoiiiic 
interests of Burma and India would not always coincide, and when 
clash occurred, those of Euima would inevitably have to give 
\vay. Hence, according to the Burma Government, the demand 
for separation has become so insistent that it would be “ impolitic 
and iinwise ” to resist it. But may I ask if thinking Btirmans 
are so ignorant of geography as not to realise that London is 
further away from Eangoon than is Delhi; that they can exercise- 
even ie.ss influence on Westminster than on the Indian Legislative- 
Assemhly; that the economic interests of Britain and Burma can 
never coincide? The Burman.s.are a logical people; if they want 
separation, they surely want it much more from a country which 
conquered them and annexed their country than from one which 
protested ihrough the Indian National Congress in 1885 against 
the extension of the bond of subjection to Burma. 

The Burma Government candidly admit that “ Bnrman poli- 
ticians of extreme political views wdio have refused to work the 
present constitution still believe that Burma would get full respon- 
sikie government earlier if she remained part of British India ”, 
aiul therefore they wish to postpone the day of separation. But 
it is not onl}- the extremists in Burma who take that view. I 
regret that the Despatch of the Burma Government should have 
omitied to record the fact that the Burma Legislative Couneil also 
passixl a Besolntion on the 11th August this year, ■williout a divi- 
sion: That tip's Council urges His Majesty’s Government to grant 

Bunna imraediatelv a constitution securing her the status of a 
seli-governing Domiiiion ■within the British Empire”. Speaker 
after speaker urged that separation without Dominion Status would 
I'-e of no value to Burma, and that she wants the two things 
together. 

What is the Burma Government’s ans'W'er to the main question- 
of constitutional advance? They are not ready with their case, 
hut they will submit into a ne’w, Commission which will investigate 
the jn'oblem alter separation has been effected. This, I venture 
to say, i.s not fair treatment either to Burma or to the Hound Table 
(,oni.erence. "What i.s the good of giving vague assurances to Burma 
that she will not be a Crown Colony' ancl that the policy of the 


20tli August, 1917, would continue to apply to lier? I say this 
particularly because of Sir diaries limes’ frank observations in a 
speeeli wbieb I believe be delivered to the Burma Legislative 
Council in August of this year. Addressing bis remarks to those 
who are claiming immediate responsible G-oveminent, His 
Excellency said : “ Let me advise you to study and to ponder over 
the long list of Central subjects in the Devolution E-ules. You will 
find that there are more than 40 of them. Man;y of them, are sub- 
jects of which we have little or no experience in Burma. Apart 
from defence, we shall have to take charge of such subjects as 
external relations, railvrays, shipping and navigation, posts, tele- 
graphs, wireless, customs, tariffs, income-tax, salt, currency, public 
debt, savings banks, civil law, criminal law, and other subjects too 
numerous to mention.” Then His Excellency went on to ad- 
minister another plain warning: “ I make no secret of my belief 
that ill such matters as local self-government, education, public 
health, and the like, standards in Burma are much too low. Will 
the people of Burma set themselves resolutely to work to raise 
those standards?” What sort of a constitution a Government, of 
which he is the head, will recommend for Burma, how far it will 
go towards giving Burma .Dominion Status, it is not difficult to 
conceive. 

I am aware that opinions in official and military circles have 
f-haiiged within recent years to a remarkable extent in regard to 
this question of separation — ^presumably because of the virus of 
responsible Government having affected India. What, however, is 
even more reinarkoble is that even the facts of history seem to have 
c!hanged, for the Burma Government in their anxiety to see that 
the case for separation does not lack a single argnment (Irravn from 
whatever source. Let me take one gdaring instance. This is from 
the ofEeial Despatcdi .v ‘bBimna is an entirely .separate country 
-from India, and the Burinans are an entirely separate people. 
fiMioy are not bound to India by any ties of common race or common 
language or common seiitiihent.” The Burma Government seem 
to liave overlooked the fact that Gautaina Buddha was born and 
lived and died in India, and as long as that magnificent figure in 
history continues to inspire the religious faith of the people of 
Burma, India can never lie an alien land to them. But .not only 
in vid.igion, whirdi ai‘(.er all is the dominant factor in life in the 
Ihisfi but even in other matters also, India and Burma Imve boom 
closely related. My authority is the Census Beport of 19.11, \"ol. 
IX', on Burma, Part I, para. 7r5 : It As far back as the liistory of 
Inirmese national life can be traced by means of its chronicles and 
its legionary lore, migration from, India has been one. of its most 
prominent and ('ontinumis features. Both the Burmese and the 
Talaingfi owe their evolution from a large number of small, wild, 
senttered, disunited and nomadic tribes into large and cohesive 
kingdoms, to tJieir contact with Indian colonists. The earliest 
attempts at any form of Government beyond a mere tribal orga- 
nisation were commenced under Indian auspices. The religion 
of Burma, equally with its system of Government, was obtained 
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from Indian sources. Indian influence is to /be found in every 
branch of Buruiese life, not only in its religion and its (jovern- 
but B-lso ill its 8.rcliit6ctiir6j its fostivuls, its CBiBiiioiiicilSj and. 
its more iiitiinate and domestic phases. The further back, in point 
of time, the investigations are carried, the greater is the degree 
of Indian influence perceived. In view of the prevailing tendency 
to assume that the Burmese as a race are doomed by the modern 
incursions of Indians into the Province, it seems necessary to 
emphasise the fact that the existence of the Burmese as a powerful 
and a widespread race is due to Indian imniigration,” 

That statement in the Census Report for 1911 is ample answer 
to the Burma G-overnment’s ignorance or suppression of the facts 
of history. 

As I said a few minutes ago, military opinion also has undergone 
a process of subtle change in favour of the complete separation of 
Burma from India. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report observed 
that, for military reasons, India and Burma must be together. 
Even the Simon * Commission saw no reason “ why it should not 
he possible to combine political separation with satisfactory ar- 
rangements in the military sphere;” in fact, they suggested a 
unified control between India and Burma ” for purposes of defence. 
Suddenly there comes the technical advice from Sir William Bird- 
wood- — almost the last thing he did as Commander in Chief — that 
unified control is not necessary. The advice was tendered on broad 
considerations of strategy — a blessed word which covers many 
things. There is a passage of extreme interest in the life and 
letters of Eield Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 'which illustrates my 
point. It deals with an episode which took place in 1921, when 
fjord Reading was Viceroy. The Government of India had recom- 
mended a reduction of British troops in India by four battalions 
aiul two cavali’}' regiments. Ijord R-awlinson appealed to Sir Henry 
■Wilson, who was Chief of the Imperial Gener-al Staff at that time, 
for his assistance apinst this ‘‘madness”, as he called it; the 
entp in his diary is as follows: — I have wired to Philip (Sir 
Philip Ghetwode) to go to Montagu and to find out whether I am 
nr am not liis military adviser ; and 1 told Philip not to he put off 
hy heiiig told that this was a matter of internal economy to bo 
uecided by the Viceroy in Council, hecause the internal security in 
India, the protection of her Frontiers, the power to send troops 
to countries outside her Frontiers, such as Mesopotamia, Burma, 
fbugapore, and Hong Kong, ,and finally the obiigathm on the 
Hume Government to reinforce India in case of necessity wau’e all 
malters interwoven In imperial strategy, and therefore come under 
me.” 

Sir, these changes in military opinion deserve close attention: 
fir/-, in 1919. India and Burma must be one, politicuHv and in the 
mditary sphere; then, in 1928, they may be apart politically but 
wdh unified military control; now, in *1980, a unified military 
iuntrol is not cpential. It is prudent not to unfold plans too- 
uundily. Therefore, the Government of India say in their Despatch 



tiiat they have mot concerned themselves with “^questions of the- 
garrison reqxiired in a separate Burma, nor with the sources from, 
which it should be obtained”. And it seems Sir William Bird- 
wood’s advice “does not exclude the possibilitj" of some measure, 
of mutual co-ordination in the arrangements made for the defence 
of the two countries ”, The point that is of interest is that it does 
not necessarily include it. Suspicions have already been aroused, 
that Burma is to be the base for land and air forces to safeguard 
British Imperial interests in the Far East. Sir Henry Wilson 
said: “ As I said a u^eek ago, when w'riting to Rawly, Montagu 
and Ghelmsford have set up a Council with a lot of natives on it ” 
— -two of those natives are here at this table — “and have lost, 
control ; and noAv they dare not impose the extra taxation necessary. 
This same Goimcil will before long’ refuse to allow Indian Hative, 
troops to serve outside of India,” And then — and then, Mr.. 
Churchill conies along and completes the picture. 

As I observed at the beginning, I repeat now : let Burma be 
separated from India if her people really want it. But first let us 
make sure of it by a local enquiry that they do. The Ceneral 
Council of All-Burmese Associations, which I understand is an 
organisation as powerful and as representative as the Congress is 
in India, is against separation. The Burma Legislative Council 
wants sepaiation and fnll responsible Government togetber. Can 
His Majesty’s Gosi’ernment give that assurance to-day? IJntir 
that assurance is given it would be Avrong to force separation on 
a Province which does not want it tinconditionally. The partition 
of a neighbouring Province led to an agitation nearl}?' a quarter- 
of a century ag'o which proved in the end irresistible. That should 
be a warning, particularly as the East has moved far within that 
period of time. 

If the preliminary enquiries in regard to separation should lead 
to an affirmative conclusion, then of course the other decisions of 
the sub-Coinmittee must be carried out. The legitimate interests 
of all minorities will have to be protected in the new constitution 
■for Burma, and arrangements made so that neither Burma nor- 
India will suffer by separation. There must also be a financial 
settlement between the two countries. I -want to say in this 
connection that, speaking for myself and, I hope for others as 
well, it would be wrong to ask Burma to pay the cost of the 
Burmese Wars, It iS: a thoroiighly immoral doctrine to ask a 
rumquered nation to pay the pric^^ conquest, and thus add 

fiuatieial injury to political and moral insult. The cost of the 
Burmese Ytars cannot come out of Indian revenues : and it should 
not come out of Burma’s revenues. And it must be understood 
rliai. the adequate a, rrangemehts for the defence of Burma should' 
be considered by a Committee, of inilita-ry experts, though 
iliey luay give evidence, but h^g one wHcli will command the con- 
fidence of the public both in India and in Burma. 

Finally, I want to raise a wery important matter, to which I 
invited the attention of the sub-Gommittee. n..,- 



for tlie last ten years and more, tliroiigli lier association witli 
India, representcitioii at Imperial and International Conferences. 
Slie lias also been represented, in the same way, at the League 
of Nations. Through India, therefore, she has had an inter- 
national status. That cannot be taken away fxoin her, as it will 
be taken, by separation. She must he assured, in my opinion, 
independent representation at all these Conferences. Lftorts must 
be made at the earliest opportunity for her admission to the League 
of Nations. May I remind the Conference that both in regard to 
Egypt and to Iraq the present Government has undertaken to 
support their admission to the League? A. similar undertaking' 
would he essential, ill my opinion, in the case of .Burma also. 
But above everything else", let us be sure that we are not forcing 
separation on an unwilling people. 

Chairman .- I did not wish to interrupt the speaker, who had 
carefully prepared his statement beforehand, but I must observe 
that that statement ought to have been made some days ago when 
the suh-Committee was set up. The Burmese representatives 
presented to us a very well reasoned case, making certain state- 
ments and certain claims. I gave the Committee at that time 
ample opportunity to continue the debate : I hesitated before T 
put the resolution: the debate was not continued. Although, of 
-course, the matter is up in one sense to-day, I cannot allow 
speakers to range over the whole question of Burmese problems, 
giving advice as to how the Government is to conduct its affairs 
and what the Committee is going to do when it is set up. I 
would Just like to warn speakers without limiting them unreason- 
ably that they really must limit themselves in accordance with 
the business which is before the Committee to-day; otherwise 
we will have days and days upon this question. I do not know 
if the Biirmese representatives would like to say anything, or 
just let it go. 

Dr, Aloonje: Kr. Shiva llao has put his case very fully, and 
I do not propose to cover the same ground. I only desire to say 
that when,^ at the last meeting, we agreed to the principle of 
the separation of Burma, the information then gh^en was not full, 
and, it was one-sided. The only information Livailable at that 
time was that given by the Burmese Delegates. I may say that 
I am not opposed to the separation of Burma if the* people of 
Burma tfially want separation; hut the information that has come 
to us later — after the decision was taken at our meeting — leads us 
to suspect that there is not .such a widespread desire .for tlie se])nra~ 
tiou of Burma as was uiade out on that occasion. Therefore my 
point is that the first business of the Committee should be to 
make au enquiry in Burma as to whether there is a real desire, 
and a desire on a large scale, for the separation of Burma. If 
there is such a de.sire I will not object, but I have reason to 
believe, from information which has* come to UwS in wires and 
eahies, that that is not the case. Therefore -I say that the informa- 
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tion wliicli was at our disposal last time was one-sided and insuffi- 
cient and tlierefore the decision taken was not a correct one. 
Therefore I support Mr. Shiva Itao. 

Chairman : If you take your Eeport you will see (1) It is 
suggested that His Majesty’s Government should make a public 
announcement that the principle of separation is accepted. 
you take note of that, and pass on? We come to no resolution 
here. This is just a matter for recording-. The twQ speeches 
which have been made will be recorded in the minutes of this, 
meeting. 

Mr. Paul : I voted for the proposition the other day, and I con- 
tinue to hold the sa.iiie view ; but the day after t.!ie resolution was 
passed in this C(mimi.ttee there appeared a telegram in The 
Times; “From our ov'ii Correspoiideiit. 2.nd December. Nerv 
Delhi,” ill which a very definite allegation was made, namely, 
that Sir Charles Inues, wihen addressing- the Burma Legislature 
as Governor of the Province on 8th August, declared that all 
interests in Burma .slioiild have an opportimity of being- heard 
on the problem before a settlement”. When I voted on this I 
had no knowdedge whatever that any such authoritative promise, 
had been made in the Legislature. If this is true, I only ask 
for an explanation so that we may justify our own votes. Before 
the Government makes a declaration such as the first resolution 
warrants, I think the Conference is entitled to know what really 
happened in the Legislative Council, and, if this statement is 
correct, what opportunity will be taken in Burma to fulfil this 
promise. 

Mr,. Jayakaf : I should like to point out that the Beport says : 
^‘■The sub-Committee ask His, , Majesty’s Government to ; malm:; 
a public announcement that the principle of separation is 
accepted.” The principle ” of separation as understood on the 
last occasion wars this. We decided that separation should take 
place because of the views then put before this Committee by the 
few speakers who took part in the debate, and we were told that 
it was the desire of the Burmese people that Burma should be 
separated from India. It was on that assumption that we express- 
ed our opinion in favour of the principle of separation. 

Since then, however, we have received several telegrams, two 
or three of them from bodies which have a great footing in the 
country. One was mentioned by Mr. Shiva Bao in his speech, 
and T have received two or three more. From these it w-ould 
appear — I do not know where the truth lies— that the o])inion 
that Burma should be separated from India is not unanimously 
hold in Burma. But that was the assumption on Avhieh we pro- 
(-eeded, and theref<^:rc I see no conflict between our attitude then 
and ihe attitude we desire to take now. We accepted the jirin- 
ci|)le of separtition, the principle being that if the people of Burma 
desired to separate from India effect should he given to their- 
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wisiies. We accepted tlie separation of Burma only on tlie assiinip- 
tioii that it was desired by tlie people of Burnim If that is now 
cliallenged I submit tliat in an important ciiiestion like tbis mere 
teclmicalities should not stand in the way. 

The separation of a Province like Burma from India is too 
important a matter to be disposed of in a few minutes merely on 
technicalities. With insufficient information then available the 
Conference took a decision which affects the interests of an immense 
number of people in both countries. On the last occasion, I 
submit, we accepted the principle of separation only on the assimip- 
tion that the people of Burma desired to be separated. Notliirig 
should stand in the way of separation if that is the case, but if 
we now find that different views are held by the Burmese people, 
I submit that the question should be considered more carefully 
and not decided merely on a technical view* of the matter. 

Mr. Ba Pe : The desire for the separation of Burma from India 
is a universal desire in Burma, but, as pointed out by Mr. Shiva 
liao and Mr. Jayakar, there is this difference. There are those.’ 
wdio want separation now and to get Dominion Status later on, 
and tliere are those who oppose immediate separation because 
they do not trust the British people to give them Dominion Status 
thereafter. 


^ — 





On August 11th last the Burma Legislative Council passed 
three Resolutions in succession, and these three Resolutions have 
to he taken together. The first Resolution refers to separation. 

That was passed unanimously ; it was unanimously agreed that 
Bvirma wants separation from India. The second concerned the 
procedure to he follo%ved after separation, namely the appointment 
of a Royal Commission or a Mixed Commission. The third re- 
ferred to the status which Burma desires, namely Dominion 
Status. The three Resolutions read together mean that Burma 
rvants separation from India because she desires to attain the 
status of a Dominion in the British Empire. (A memher : “ Sim 
may not.”) She may not, quite so. 

Those who are opposed to immediate separation are also after 
DDminion Status. If the first resolution in this Report can be 
interpreted to mean that after separation Burma is going to enjoy 
a status in no wmy inferior to that which India is going to get, I 
think we shall get over the difficulty. 

Bmcft arriving here things have moved very fast, and the idea 
of Federation has been mooted. What was regarded as a distant ^ 

ideal lias now* come within the range of practical jaalilies. I 
am not in a position to say what the effect on Burma is, but if 
after separation Burma is not going to get at least the mma 
siatus us India wnll get, Burma might be forced to come inio ihe 
Federation. Tn fact, that point will have to be kept open. 

I ivant to make it clear that while the wffiole of Burma is out 
for sopn.rntion, ihe idea is that we should not be turned iiito a 
Crown Colony or rnceive a few more instalments of reform : the 
idea i.s that we should he given a status equal to that of the other 



•rieIi’-_i>‘overniiig Dominions. It is really a question of tke inter- 
pretation to be put upon the first recomniendation in the Ileport. 
jf tile reiereiice to the “’prospects of constitutional advance"’ 
means that Bnriiia will get something' which is in no inferior 
to what India is going to get, then there can be no objection to 
her separation from India. 

Cliairinan : I should lilce first of all to draw your attention to 
die wording of (1), which I will read to you : “ The sub-Coin- 
jniiiee ask His Majesty’s Government to make a public annoimce- 
lueni ’■ — there is the effective part — “ that the principle of 
sejiaralion is accepted I understand that jmu all agree on that; 
you all accept the principle. (Ctiss of “ No.”). Just a minute; 
interruptions do not advance business. It says “that the prin- 
ciple of separation is accepted; and that the prospects of coii- 
stiluUonal advance towards responsible government held out to 
Burma as part of British India will not be prejudiced by separa- 
tion.” That is the declaration which it is asked should be made. 

J/r. Jinnah: ikll I have to say is this. On the occasion when 
tlie suli-Cominittee w^as formed rve had not got a great deal of 
information which has reached us since, and information from 
s'lM'v lespoiisible (jiiarters. I entirely agree, speaking for myself, 
'that [ understood it w'as the universal desire of the Burmese people 
to separate from British India, and if that is the universal desire 
of the Burmese people I, as representing India, cannot object to it. 

However, since the resolution wuis passed by which this sub- 
Coininittee was set up w^e have had a great deal of iiiformatioii to 
the eontrary; and I want to make it quite clear, speaking for 
myself — and I believe all m.y colleagues from British India wdll 
•agree with me — that we have no objection to Burma being 
sepnraled pfom'jfed- the people of Burma desire it. That is the 
pr(!\'iso_, and as the E,eport of the sub-Conimittee stands that pro- 
viso is missing. I would therefore suggest that if the Conference 
is to endorse the recommendation which, the suh-Committee has 
made it ought to be qualified. I cannot endorse the reconmienda- 
lioti as it stands unless it is cpialified by adding the words “ pro- 
vided 1 he people of Burma desire it ”. I have no objection td 
ir. M. Government, if they are satisfied the ‘p®op^® of Burma 
desire separation, making a declaration to that effect. As . it 
stands at present the recommendation, reads, “ The sub-Com- 
mitiea ask His Majestj-’s Government to make a public niniounee- 
nuMit that the principle of separa'h'on is accepted.” I suggest we 
add “ provided the people of Burma desire it ’’. 

Si 7 ‘ B. N . Mitra : At the last meeting of the -whole Committee 
it ■was decided that the principle of seijaration should, be acce])ted, 
ami that was the 3 ‘pnson which precluded the sub-Connnittee from 
pursuing the luattcr ; as a matter of the Chairman of the 

sub-Commiitee rxiled out further discussion on that point. The 
■terras of reference of the sub-Ckammittee are given in the first 



sentence of tiie Beport, and make it clear tliat_ it was not open 
to tlie siib-Committee to discuss tlie principle of separation ; i.e., 
wheilier separation sliould be allowed or not. 

It is perfectly correct, as Mr. Jinnab says, tbat since then 
most of us have" been flooded with representations from Biimia. 
It now rests with jou, Sir, and perhaps with the Plenary Sesvsioii 
of the Conference, to decide whether, in view of these later repre- 
sentations, the fundamental question should not be reopened and 
the luodificatioii or proviso suggested by Mr. Jiiinah inserted. 

" i 

Lvrd Russdl: As I explained in moving this lieport, I con- 
sidered it was clearly out of order for the sub-Oommittee to discuss 
the principle of separation, because that liad been accepted wiien 
the sub-Committee was set up. However, the question of the 
feeling for separation was raised in the sub-Comuiittee and it 
was discussed. It was pointed out that there was a certain 
nuinlun' of people — I forget the exact name of the Association— 
who eirciiJated documents about this, and they have since sent 
telegrams ill large numbers, objecting to the separation of Burma, 
not entirely but, as has already been explained, on conditions, 
because they tlioiigdit it might be better for Burma to wait and 
to bi separated later on. 

No evidence has been produced, however, either here or in the 
siib-Gonnnittee that those people are more than a very small mino- 
rity of the inhabitants of Burma. 

We have here the official Delegates who with a united voice have 
stated themselves in favour of separation. We have the Resolu- 
tions of the Council in Burma itself which are also in favour of 
separation, and no evidence has lieeii brought, either here or in 
the sub-Committee, to sliow any considerable minoiiity against 
separation. I do not know what the important evidence was to 
which Ml', dinnah referred, but if it was only ilie telegrams we 
have received lately, I think this might be. to sotne extent dis- 
counted. But I did rule also that I thought it ivould he in order 
for those who objected to separation in princijde, not perhaps to 
discuss it here, hut to take their objections when the Report is 
discussed^ at the Blenary Conference. I hope the Committee will 
accept this statement as it stands. T need hardly say that the suh- 
C'omniittee ])roceeded on the assumption that the vast majority of 
Burimins did desire separation; naturally, that was the asmimption 
which was in our minds. 

Mr. (Ic Glan vUle: It has been sugge.sted in certain quarters that 
the .stalemeiit that Burma is practically unanimous for separation 
is ujiirue and incorrect. What evidence have we on which iho 
Conference based its last resolntion? Hirst of all, we have fbo 
imaiiiinous Report of the Statutory Commission. Tlmt Commission 
went through Burma from one end to the other, and they were 
vei'v greatly impressed with what they had seen and heard from 
all quai-ters. They came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
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great majoritj' of tlie people desired separation. In paragrapli 219 
their Eeport they state : . 

‘‘ Tlie motion of Burma’s separation from India wtis carried 
■witiioiit a diTision. Some may ask wli ether the Yerdict of the 
Council is the verdict of the country as a whole. We ourselves 
have little douht from what we saw and heard in Burma that 
so far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly 
in favour of separation, that among thinking Biirmaiis the 
great majority desire separation immediately, and that it is 
only the elements which derive their political inspiration from 
corresponding Indian sources that would postpone tseparation 
from a belief that Burma’s political progress may be hastened 
by a further period of association with India, Members of 
tile Provincial Government whom we consulted on the point 
told us that the feeling in favour of separation was not inspired 
solel}^ by a belief that the Burmese taxpayer was at present 
contributing to India more than he received, and by the hope 
that therefore separation would involve financial gain. They 
thought that Burmese opinion would still be in favour of 
separation even without the prospect of immediate ftnaneial 
advantage.” 

Now, Sir, that was the unanimous opinion of the Statutory 
Commission. They based it on. the evidence that they received, 
and they invited eA^idence from all quarters. They based it not 
only on the eAd.dence they receiA^ed officially, but after enquiries 
they personally made in the country. Lord Peel has recently been 
in Burma, and he bore testimony to the same effect before this 
Conference. We wlio have come from Burma tell the same story, 
and it surprises us that so many of our Indian colleagues are im- 
pressed one document that they have received from those who 
take their inspiration from the exti-emist party in India, and say 
that there is no unanimous desire for separation in Burma, or 
suggest tlpat now a further Commission should be sent out to 
discoA^er Avffietlier the facts stated by the Simon Statutory Com- 
mission are true or untrue. This document Avdiich Avas forwarded 
to us states, in paragraph 23: “ It is true that no one in Burma 

believes that the Burmans Avould acquiesce permanently in being 
governed by a sel.f-governing India.” If you co.nsider that in con- 
junction with the other eAddence in your possession, you will find 
that everyone in Burma desires separation. The speakers aaTo 
haAUi opposed this Report of the vsuh- Committee have not, I think, 
personal knoAviedge of Burma, They set themselves against those 
Avho ha ve, and now ask that this question of separation may be put 
oif, and that the AAdiole country may be upset by a further Commis- 
sion to enquire into the matter. I cannot imagine anything more 
d Isas tro ns for Burma, or for the interests both of the Burmese and 
of the Indian people than to send out another Commission to 
Burma to enquire pnto a point like this which has been so clearly 
proved and established . I would therefore ask the Committee to 
accept the testimpiiy before it and irHahimou^^^^^ to agree to the 
Report of the Sub-Committee. 



Mr. Mochj: WMle, Sir, I liave no desire to cliallenge your 
ruling, tliat the principle of separation is not open to question 
ill this Committee, I take it that it will be open at least in the 
Plenary Session, and that it will not be regarded as a settled fact 
at the ’present stage. All I understood your ruling to mean wa& 
that in this Committee, in view of its earlier decision, it was not 
open to any member to challenge the principle which had, been, 
already accepted; but when it comes to endorsing that opinion in, 
the Plenary Session I hope that those of us who may be minded to^ 
question it* w'ill have an opportunity of doing so. If that is clear, 

1 want to confine myself to- the first recommendation of the sub- 
. Committee : 

: “ The siib-Comniittee ask His Majesty’s Government to* 
make a public aiinoniicement that the principle of separation 
is accepted and that the prospects of constitutional advance- 
towards responsible government held out to Burma as part of 
British India will not be prejudiced by separation.” 

As a member of the sub-Coinmittee, who has sent in a note of 
dis.sent, which note has not been circulated, so that my colleagues- 
at this Table are not aware of the grounds on which I have thought 
fit to dissent from the recommendation, it is necessary for me to 
say a few words. I am entirely against making any premature 
uiinouiicement of this sort, and therefore if any decision is to be. 
ta.ken to-day I will oppose the motion. My grounds are two-fold. 
lr\ tliB first place, if such a declaration is to be made, it mnst, 
be c.oupled with something much more definite in the sway of a 
declaiation of the status which Burma is going to enjoy after 
sejjatatioii. I raised the point in the sub-Committee, and I repeat 
my ohjcc.tioiis here, that it does not do simply to ask Burma to be 
.satisfied with a vague assurance that the prospects of constitutional 
advance towards re.sporisible government will not be prejudiced 1 )y 
separaiion. Both Burma and India are entitled to have something 
niiich more definite than this and I put forward a certain suggestion 
wliich was not accepted by the sub-Committee. 

It might ^vell be urged that this is a matter entirely for Bui-ma., 
and that it doe,s not matter to anybody in India what particular 
form of government Burma sliould enjoy. If the question was- 
merely one for .Burma to decide I would have nothing to say, but 
we in British India are asked to make ourselves parties to thi,?- 
de-cision and therefore I have every right to express an opinion 
with regard^ to the sort of constitution Burma should be given 
after separation. It is a matter of vital importance to India. I do- 
not suggest that -Indian interests should be allowed to dominate- 
the Bmanarq point of view, but India vShouId certainly know what 
sort of conslitution is to be given. Indian interests may feel them.- 
.selves I'jerffictly safe with a self-governing Burma, because the two- 
governments of India and Burma may sit down and ham.mer out 
solulions of the various questioiis that will come up when separation 
bec.mnes effective. But India may not be -equally safe with any 



and eTery form -of goTenmient that Burma may have, and there- 
fore some assurance, even from the point of view of Indian interests, 
is very necessary. Much has been made of the fact that what la 
being' done is because of the overwhelming feeling which is sup- 
posed to prevail in Burma with regard to the question of separation, 
i should like this Committee to note that if there is overwhelming 
feeling in Burma on the question of separation, there is an equally 
strong feeling that after separation Burma should have some form 
of Dominion Status. While the two Resolutions of the Burma 
Council have been qunted to us repeatedly, the third Resolution 
lias not been given the same publicity. That third Resolution was 
passed on lltli August, and urged His Majesty’s Government to 
grant Burma immediately the status of a self-governing Dominion 
witiiin the British Empire. 

I will quote no less an authority than that of IT Ba Pe, the repre- 
sentative of Burma at this Conference. This is wliat he said in 
the Legislative Council: “ All these three motions are inter- 
related, and if the Government is keen on one and opposed to the 
other it will not suit the wishes of those on this side of the House, 
Either accept all the three or reject them. Separation without 
Dominion Status is of no value to us . . , we want separation and 
Dominion Status together.” I was not aware of this when I 
placed iny point of view before tlie sub-Committee, but tbis 
categorical declaration of U Ba Pe lends emphasis to m;y argument 
that if you are going to make any announcement ^mu must couple 
with it a declaration that Burma will get Dominion Status. 

I have another objection to any premature announcement. We 
have been here now pretty nearly a month, and we have come to 
no decision on any question of importance relating to the aflairs of 
British India, and we are asked at this stage when everything is 
in the melting pot to commit ourselves to a definite declaration 
relating to just one problem. I have very grave objections on the 
•score of procedure to proceeding in that way. My point is that if 
a declaration is to be made at any stage it must be made when some 
definite conclusions have been reached with regard to the main 
demands of India. Although I, and I think every single member 
around this Table, will heartily wish it may not come true, it may 
be that the only constructive piece of work this Conference has 
done may Lirn out to he the separation of Btirma, and as my 
fi'ierid Mr. Chmtamaiii ohserved, in a private conversation, “ when 
we get back to Bombay and axe asked whether we have got 
Dominion Status, we may have to answer ' Ho, but we have 
separated from Burma Therefore, Sir, I feel very strongly 
that no declaration of any. sort affecting such as a vital matter ought 
to lie made until we are more clear in our own minds as to what is 
going to happen to the main deinands of India. If you do not 
object to my reading a telegram which seems to have been sent to 
various people tliis morning, I would like to say that these objec- 
tioas of mine, which have been briefly embodied in my minute of 



dissent, are endorsed by the General Council of Burmese Associa- 
tions in ail emphatic manner. The telegram whiGli I liaTe received, 
says: The Committee of tJie General Council of Burmese 

Associations congratulate Messrs. _Mody and vSliiva Eao for the- 
attitude they have adopted in dealing Vvdth tlie separation question 
and warmly support their point of view. In the opinion of the 
Committee mere repetition of the 1917 declaration is not enough, 
as it is well .known that it is open to various constructions. The- 
question is not of a certain form of responsible Governiiieiit hut of 
the status of a Dominion similar to that of India. Even such a 
decjaratioii cannot prevent detraction of the international status of 
Burma as separation will automaticalty. result in. loss of memher- 
ship of the League of Nations, .International Labour Conference 
and International Court of Justice,. It is therefore essential that 
Burma should be guaranteed not only Dominion Status within the 
Empire hut its present international status must Be adequately 
safegiiarded, otherwise Burma will irretrievably lorse even that piosi- 
tion wdiich she enjoys to-day.’’ 

Sir, for these reasons, which I have endeavoured to put as briefly 
as possible before the Conference, I am opposed to any declaration 
being made in the manner and in the terms in which the sub-Oom™ 
mittee have framed their recommendation. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswmni Aiyar: ^ .Mr. Prime Minister, I do not 
desire to travel over the wide groimd covered by the previous 
speakers, but in relation to what fell from one of the speakers 
representing Burma, I may point out that I have received telegrams 
not only from this Council of Burmese Associations, but from 
.i.ni])oitant commercial interests on -whicli Indians are represented. 
It may no doubt be stated that these commercial interests take an 
Indian, as against a Burmese, point of view; hut that is not so; 
tlmy are I’cspoiisible men wBo have stated definitely in their 
teiograms that opinion in Burma is by no means unanimous; and, 
jiaving- licai'd what has fallen from the Burmese representation, I 
have n()w come to the conclusion that the Burmese demand for 
separation was conditional on the attainment of Dominion Status. 
We, the )‘e])resentatives from India, are thus placed in a very 
(iilficult position. We should desire to know exactly what Burmese 
sentiment is, and whether that sentiment has taken into account 
all these ohjections. It is for that reason that not to 

record a silent vote, hut to make iL clear that it shuld he ascer- 
tained that Burma actually does desire scparatiou, with a full 
understanding of Ihe iiuplicatioms of that se’paration, before this 
question is finally decided rme way or the other. 

(Jhanvian : h[ow I think we have heard very admirable state- 
ments tor both sides and all- considerations have been brought to 
bear upoTi us. If I may, from, the Chair, just remarlc about 
telegrams, I do hope tliat.this Oonference is not going to he swayed 
by telegrams ; liccuust! othai’wise I. have got telegrams a^,inst every 





•one of you. There is not one of you wiio lias taken up a position, 
wliicli lias been either accurately or inaccurately reported— -and I 
smypatbise with you, because mostly it has been inacciirately-— 
but I have received telegrams asking me to regard you as being 
non-representative of wdiat you say you do represent. What we- 
shall have to do is, to make up our minds and to take onr own 
responsibilities upon ns, whatever we do. 

Now the question that is before you is this : not that you accept 
this finally, but that you note it; and the paragraph which you are 
asked to note and pass on for consideration and study in the light 
of what you have said to-day is paragraph No. .1 — that that para- 
graph be noted. The object of noting is that it is recorded in the 
minutes as being noted. 

Maulana Mtthammad AH : I sbould very much like it to be noted 
also tliat we strongly object to any declaration being made by His 
Majesty’s Government and to say that the consensus of opinion of 
the Conference at this point is that His Majesty’s CTOvernment 
should make no sueli declaration. I think that is very emphatic 
and very clear, 

ChaiTman : If you wish that noted and indicated, we shall have 
to do it. 

Sir Samuel Hoare : What does it mean exactly? 

Chairman: That the^J" do not want any statement to be made; 
tliat is the effect of this proposal. I do not take that as being the 
general opinion at all, but that is the effect of the proposal ; that it 
should also be recorded that this Committee does not wish His 
Majesty’s G-overnment to make that declaration. There is no date 
attached to that statement; there is no instruction that to-day, or 
to-inorrow, or the next day, the statement should be made ; please 
note that. It is simply a recommendation from the Committee 
that His Majesty’s Ctovernment shoiikl not make the statement. 
Now do you wish that record to be taken, that the Committee does 
not wish His Majesty’s Government to make the statement either 
now or at any other time? 

I do not like to divide you, because the nature of this Confer- 
ence prevents divisipns. Is it necessary that that note should be 
taken, if the explanation is given that as a matter of fact if this 
is noted, as it has come up to you, it does not mean that His 
MajesW’s Government at present should make a statement? His 
Majesty’s Government is not at all likely to make statements until 
it know’s that the whole of the facts have been considered, and 
■some sort of final opinion has been expressed. 

Lord: Reading : Ad v\mQ Minister, may I ask one question before 
3mu do iha-}? Are we to understand, as I thouglit I liad from 
you, that, uoiwithstancling that we note here to-day at this Com- 
mittee the ri^ermnnendatiou that is being made, no action will be 


taken upon it until after there lias been a Plenary sitting of tlie- 
Conference ivliicli determines it one way or the other, If that is* 
right, as I understood yon to say at first, surely it is not necessary, 
for ns to haye an interim Report that we do not require to do a; 
thing which is never going to be done niitil we bave had the- 
opportnnity of discussing it at the Plenary Conference. 

Chairman: I am very much obliged to Ijord Reading. That is, 
of course, precisely the situation : that wdiat you are doing here- 
to-chiy is not coming to final decisions, and passing final resolii-- 
tioiis which we place on one side, and that then I refuse to allow 
you to have it re-opened at a Plenary Session; that is not the- 
position. The position is that to-day you just pasvS this raw' 
material from your siih-Comniittees, and when the Reports are all 
co-ordinated and the Plenary Se.ssions hegin, then you can ^ look 
after the operative part of it. What Lord Beading has said in 
the form of a question is precisely the position in which you find' 
yourselves. 

Mr. Jinnah : Then will you make it clear as tmur ruling on the- 
record that nothing that is noted here will constitute a decision 
until after the Plenary Session of the Conference has decided? 

Chairman: Yes. This is my ruling: that what passes to-day 
under the expression “ it is noted,” is not a decision of the Con- 
ference, and that nothing can become the fi.nding of this Confer- 
ence until it has been considered by a Plenary Session. Then is 
that clear ? 

Mr. Jinnah : And the G-overnment will make no announcement: 
in the meantime? 

Chairman : I want to get confidence, and it is no use putting- 
these questions. How can the Government make an announco- 
meiit wdth the aiitliority of this Conference, after the ruling that 
I have given, until and after the Plenary Session has dealt with: 
the subjkfi? 

Mr. Mody : May I, with great respect, submit to you that, even 
as a provisional statement of the case, this would iie misleading. 

I quite understand you, Sir, that liberty will be reserved to every 
merabm of the Conference to subvert this if he wants to at another 
stage; hut, oven as a preliminary statement of the case, it is not 
correct as a decision or as a note of this Oonimitete, because -we- 
are objecting first of all to any declaration; we are objecting to 
the terms in which the declaration is to be made. 

CJininnan: Tbe point is this; Ho you object to the accuracy of 
this staienient, not as your opinion, but as the Report of the sub- 
OoTnmitiee,^l)ecause that is what you bave got to do to-day? That- 
tbis .should be noted a.s a Report of tbe sub-Oommittee. How surely 
you all agree to that? ■ , ■ ■ ' . 



D)\ Moonje : It would be more correct to have it noted along 
with this dissenting note; then it will be a full and correct version. 
of the sub-Coinniittee’s lleport. 

Chairvian : Ail thut you have said to-day will also be noted, and 
is noted already, and will appear in the record of this meeting. 

Dr. Moonje: The point is wby should it not go with this Com- 
mittee's Keport? 

C'hairinmt. : But tliat is altering the Report of your sub-Coni- 
.uiittcf'. xill you "iiave got to do is to note the Report of your siib- 
Coriimitoe. T am sure yfui all agree with that: that the first 
sec lion should be noted. That is agreed to. 

Th-e siM.'oml section deals with details regai'ding the protection 
i>f minorities, I'egai’ding which, I understand, there was unanimity. 
That tl\;',t l)e noted. That is noted. 

‘yd) There must he a financial settieiiieiit between India and 
Buj'ma/’ and there is a proposal as to how the operation should be 
carried out. That that is noted. That is agreed. 

I'lie suh-CV/mmittee recogiitse that adequate arrangements 
must he made for the defence of Burma, and so on. That that 
be noted. 

J/r. SJrirfi- I\(!o : With regard to (4), I raised a question in the 
suh-Committee and we were assured it would not be decided by 
cx]'crt military opinion, but only that expert military opinion 
w.'ouid he i-onsnlled on the cpiestion. I think that should be made 
clear. 

Lord F.ns;r(dl : It says: must be decided in the light of expert 

military opinion.’' 

Chairman : .Ts .not that clear, Mr, Rao? It is not to be decided 
by expert rniliiary opinion, but is to be decided in the light of 
expert military opiniom If you like a record to be made, as is 
now being done, that Ibat is taken to mean not by ’’ but — ^vbat 
is ;^our expression, Txord Russell? 

Lo/yZ Russell: in the light of expert military opinion.” That 
is in the repojt-. 

Chairman : That that does not mean ” by military opinion.” 

Mr. Shira Rao: Tes, it may be just as well to emphasise that, 

(i^hairrnan : Well, that will be put in, that 3^11 raised that point. 
And with that, that (4) be noted. That is agreed. 
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Tlieii (5) as to the taking over the administration of subjects 
now classed as Central. That that be noted. 

JM'wan Bahadur Mudaliyar: I do not understand the exact 
effect of this. Once the question of the separation of Burma 
IS conceded, and it is taken up, I take it a question that will be 
considered is the constitutional development of Burma, and the 
nature of the constitution that there may be. Is it meant that 
as an interim process the present Central subjects .should be handed 
over to the Burmese Government? I am unable to understand 
this recommendation. 

Lord Russell: bio, it does not mean that. It means when you 
have a change from the Central subjects which are now adminis- 
tered at Delhi, to the Central subjects which will be administered 
ill Burma, it is quite obvious that arrangements must be made for 
the way in which those subjects are to be conducted. A Central 
Service or a Central subject which is administered in the Centre 
in India now will afterwards have to he administered in Burraa, 
and aiTangements have to he made for the transfer of the admini- 
stration, possibly for handling over some part of the administration, 
or a great part of the staff, and so on. It means the arrangements 
which have to be made in order to enable these Central subjects 
to he administered in Burma afterwards. 

Chairman: The question is: That that be noted. 

Mr. Shiva Rao : I raised this question also in sub-Comniittee, 
and I suggested that the word “ scientific ” should he dropped in 
the last line. My point is that the field of possible co-operatioii 
hetween the two Goveriunents, after se])aration has been effected, 
should not be rostricled only to scientific services. I note that 
the Government of India themselves in their I)es])atoh. only men- 
tion ‘‘ certain scientific services ’’ by ivay of illustration. I think 
it would he much Vviser to leave the field as wide as possible, and 
to leave it to tlie two Governments concerned to see in what 
respect co-operation ivS possible even after separation. I suggest 
that the word scientific ” should lie dropped. 

Chairman: Would it not he sufficient just to note that, although 
scientific services are specifically mentioned, it does not mean 
that the sub-Committee have it in mind that only scientific ser- 
vices might he regarded from this point of view. 

Mr. Shiva Rao: Would it not he better, on the whole, to put 
it in the broadest^ form — certain services,^’ because that would 
not exclude scientific services. It would be more accurate to say 
‘‘ certain services.” 

Lord RvsseU: Mr. vShiva Rao- is quite right in saying that he 
raised the point in the sub-Committee. I then asked' wiiether the 



Burmese Belegates or anybody else could tbink of any other 
services to wliicli it might apply, and they could not. Therefore 
we retained the word. But I pointed out, what of course is the 
fact, that this does not in the least prevent the taking over of 
other services being considered w^hen yon come to the separation. 

Sir B. IV. Mitra : That is the point. We understood that Burma 
had got its own services except in the case of certain scientific 
which she shared with India. Therefore the 



Siib-CoinBiIttee No. ¥ (NoJ’th-West Frontier PiOTlnce). 

Plll^SENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE COAIMITTILK OF THE 
WHOLE C0N-PEE.ENCE, HELD ON 16tIT JANUARY, 1931. 

1. SiilvCniniviittee No. Y submits tbe following- report subject to 
adj iistmeiit to the complete oonstitution. 

2. The terms of reference to the siib-Committee were to consider 

vvliat iiiodificatious, if are to be made in the g-eneral pro- 

vincial coiLstitiitioii to suit the special circiiiiistances of the North- 
West Froniier I’roviii.ee.” 

3. The sub-Committee comprised the following’ members : — 

Mr. A. Henderson. 

{Chairman) , 

Lord llussell. 

Lord Reading. 

Loi-d Lothian. 

Lord Zetland. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Maulana Aluhammad Ali. 

Sir SJuili N’awaK Bhutto. 

Captain Raja Sher 

Muhammad Khan. Mr. C. E. Wood. 

Dr. Moonje. Air. Zafrullah Khan. 

It held meetings on the 18th and 30th December, 1930, and on 
the 1st January, 1931. 

4. The Need for Reform. — The .sub-Committee is unanimous in 
attaching urgent importance to the need for reform in the Nortli- 
We.st Frontie)- Province. It recommends that the five admiiiistei-ed 
districts .should cease to be as they are at pre.sent a centrally ad- 
ministered territoi-y under the direct control of the Government of 
India, and that they should be given the status .of a Governor’s 
province, subject to such adjustment of detail as local circumstances 
require, and the extent of the All-India interests in the province 
necessitate. , 

5. The ClnusificaLion of Provincial SuhjecU . — TLe sub-Com- 
niittoe recomimmds that, as in other Governors’ provinces, tliore 
sliniild be a classification of ])rovinciai subjects entru.sted to the 
clun'ge of the ])rovim'ial government. The precise discrimination 
■of subjeds between the Centre and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince will reijuire careful investigation, if necessary, by a specially 
con-ititutf (1 committee following broadly the lines of the classifi- 
‘-aiion in other provinces. Subject to the findings of such a 
(‘amuiitt(>e the snb-Gonunittee contemplates that the charge of the 
■ordinary civil police in the five administered districts excluding 


Sir B. N. Alitra. 

Raja Narendi'a Nath. 

Air. H. P. Alody. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Nawmb Sir Abdnl Qaiyum 
Khan. 

Sir Aluhammad Shafi, 
Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan. 


tile frontier constabulary will pass to tlie provincial government 
©f these districts, but in. view in' particular of the close relation 
of the province with matters of defence and foTeign policy the 
suh-Committee considers it essential that a.11 mattei’s of All-India 
importance and all matters connected with the control of the tribal 
tracts, for instance, the frontier constalnilaiy, frontier remissions 
■and allowances, and strategic roads should lie excluded from the 
purview of the provincial government and classed as central 
■subjecjts. The broad point is that in making the dividing line 
between central and provincial subjects, regard would be had to 
the need for classifying as central certain subjects of All-India 
importance peculiar to the present administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, which could not properly be entrusted to 
the provincial legislature. 

6. The Easecufdve . — The sub-Committee recommends that the 
Executive should consist of the Q-overnor assisted by the advice of 
two ministers drawn from the non-official members of the legislature, 
at least one of whom shall be elected. 

The Governor should also function as Agent to the Governor- 
General for the control of the tribal tracts, and the administration 
of central subjects peculiar to the North-West Frontier Province. 
With these subjects, since they will be not provincial but central 
subjects, the ministers will have no concern. The snb-Committee 
■considers it essential owing to the close inter-relation between the 
trans-border tracts and the settled districts and in order that All- 
India interests may be adequately secured — that in addition to 
possessing all the powers vested in the Governor of a Governor’s 
province, the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province should 
be the effective head of the Provincial administration and should 
preside over the meetings of his own cabinet. 

Note I . — Sir Samuel Hoare holds the view that in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and the Despatch of the Government of 
India, one of the ministers should he an official. 

Note 11 . — Sir B. N. Mitra suggested the words acting on the 
advice of two ministers ” in place of the words assisted by the 
advice of two ministers ” in the fii-st sentence of the paragraph. 

7. The Legislature. — (i) A unicameral legislative Council. The 
siib-Committee recommends that there should be set up for the five 
administered districts a single-chamber legislative Council with 
power to pass legislation and vote supply in regard to all subjects 
that may be classed as provincial. In addition the legislature should 
possess the usual powers of deliberation and of interpellation. 

(ii) Its size. The size of the legislature should be suited to the 
convenience of the constituencies. The sub-Committee contemplates 
a legislative Council with a probable total membership, elected and 
nominated, of not more than 40 members. 
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fiii) Its composition.. The siih-Committee considers that tHe 
legislature slioiilfl for the present be composed both, of elected and 
of nom,iiiated elements. The nominated members shall not exceed 
14 members in a house of 40; and of the nominated members not 
more than six to eight should be officials. 

(iv) The franclii.se. The snb-Committee suggests that the fran- 
chise in the Kortli-West Frontier Province should be examined by 
the Fra.nc.liivse Committee to be set up to report on the franchise in 
all provinces. 

(v) Minority representation. Subject to such recommenda- 
tions as tire Minorities sub-Committee may make, this siib-Com- 
mittee considers that if Muslims are gwen weightage in provinces 
where they are in a minority, the Hindus and Sikhs in the Horth- 
West Frontier Province should he given weightage in the legis- 
lature of that province. Their representation might he three times 
the figure to which they would be entitled on a population basis. 

8. The Financial Settlement . — The siib-Committee is satisfied 
from figures placed before it that on subjects which may be expected 
to be classed as provincial, the province will show a large financial 
deficit. It follows that the provincial government will require 
finaiiciai assistance from central (or federal) revenues. The Com- 
mittee sriggests that there should be preliminary expert investi- 
gation into the allocation of expenditure between central and 
provincial heads to supply the basis from which the financial 
subvention from central (or federal) revenues may be calculated. 
Hie sub-Oommittee apprehends that if the subvention be open to 
debate annually in the central (or federal) legislature, the substance 
of provincial autonomy in the Forth-West Frontier Province may 
be impaired. It suggests that the difficulty might be met by an 
agreed convention that each financial assignment should run 
undisturbed .for a period of years. 


(Signed) ARTHUR HEFDERSOF, 

Chairman. 

St. James's Palace, 

London. 

1st January, 1931. 



Comments in Committee of Whole Conference 
■( i6TH January, 1931) on Report of stjb-Committee Ro. Y. , 
(]N'orth-We.st Frontier Province). 

Chairman: ParagTapks l-.and 2 and 3 are Just reports of tli© 
'Constitution of tlie Committee. Ko, 4. Koted. 5. Noted. 

Paragrapli 6. Noted. 

Note I and Note II, wliicF' are appended to paragraph 
Noted. 

Paragrapli 7. Noted. ... 

Paragraph 8. Noted. 

That the Report as a whole be noted. 

Sardar Sampura-n Singh : In sub-paragraph (V) of paragraph 7 
it is suggested that “ if Muslini.s are given weightage in provinces 
where they are in a minority, the Hindus and Sikhs in the North- 
West Frontier Province should he given weightage in the legisia-' 
ture of that Province ’C I wish to propose that they should he 

S iven weightage both in the Central Government and the Provincial 
legislature, 

Mr. Smtri: Where does the Central Government come inf 

Sardar S ampmr an Singh : It is not mentioned here, but when 
the Provincial Governments have to elect in embers for the Central 
Government it is only natural the minorities should he given some 
weightage for the Central Legislature as well. 

Chairman: This is purely a provincial report, dealing with 
matters internal to the ProvMce and not with the Province in 
relation to the Central Government, 

Dr. Moon je : I was concerned in the matter, and I made it clear 
at the time that this weightage was only for the Provincial 
Legislature and not for the Central Legislature, so that may he 
noted. 

Chairman : Yes. The question I have to put is that the Report 
ns a whole he noted. 

. ' J'' ■ 

Sir Abdul Qaii/Rwi .‘ Sir, I must express my very sincere thanks 
to you for having allowed the formation of a separate sub-Com~ 
mit'tee to deal with the future constitution of the North-West 
Frontier Province, although I personally should have preferred the 
Provincial suh-Committee to deal with the matter on the same 
footing as it dealt with the other Provinces of India. I also 
wish to express my sincere thanks to the Rt. Hon. Mr. Henderson, 
The Chairman of North-IVest Frontier Province sub-Oommittee, 
for the uniform cduidesT and ■ induleen he exhibited 



tow0,r<is me in order to enable me. to put tlie case of tbe Provinco 
fully before tlie siib-Committee. 

I am. liowever, soiiy to say that in spite of the latitude gi^en to 
ia.e by the Cliairman I could not succeed in convincing some of the 
British Belegates that, with foreign affairs and defence as^ reserved 
subjects and the powers vested in the Viceroy and Governor- 
G-eii'eral in various other directions, and after the settlement of the 
Federal and Central subjects for British India and the emergency 
and ordinary powers given to all Provincial Governors, and with 
the separation of the "tribal areas and. affairs from those of the 
settled districts, there was nothing left to necessitate the placing 
of the Worth-West Frontier Province in a different constitutional 
position from that of the other Provinces in _ India. In the- 
discussioiis in the siib-Coimnittee no one could point out an^* other 
matter of All-India interest, and I could not follow why a simple 
declaration of eqnal status with the rest of India with respect to 
the xemainmg very ordinary internal matters, could not have been 
made to satisly the people. 

I am afraid, Sir, the people of the Worth- West Frontier 
Province will look upon any differential treatment in such matters 
as a stigma of inferiority, and will naturally continue to be dis- 
contented. 

Sir, I had hoped -that on my return to my country I should have 
been able to convey the message to my people that I had been able 
to secure equal status, equal civic rights and equal rights of citiaen- 
ship for them; but that was not to be. I could see the view-point 
of some of the British Delegates as to the uncertainty of the manner 
in which the new constitution would be worked in a Province 
having no previous experience of formal representative institutions, 
and could follow their consequent suggestion of excluding such 
matters as the Frontier Constabulary from the purview of the 
Council, or of the inclusion of an official and nominated element 
in the local council for some time and even of the Governor 
remaining the effective head of the Provincial Executive for a 
time. But I thought the Deport of the sub-Committee would 
include a recommendation that these special safeguards should 
not form a part of the Government of India Act itself, but would 
only be embodied in rules made under that Act and should dis- 
appear after a short ^period. Although I formally moved an 
amendment to that effect, I am sorry to say it did not receive the 
serious consideration of the sub-Oommittee, and this stigma now 
appears to me to be a permanent feature on the bright face of the 
North-West Frontier Province, 

I therefore venture to suggest, Sir, that the following two> 
paragraphs be added to the Deport of the sub-Committee. The 
first would provide that the special safeguards and differential 
features suggested by the sub-Oommittee should not form part of 
the Government of India Act but should be secured by rules framed 
by the Governor-General, .who will have the power to amend them 
at any time he likes and will withdraw the said safeguards after 
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tlie expiry of tli.e first term of tlie local coiincilj or at tlie most after 
,'its second term, after experience is gained. 

My second point, Sir, is that the K’orth-WevSt Frontier Province 
shall 'be represented in the Lower House by six, and in the Upper 
House by two members, in the .same ia.aiiner as prescribed for 
other Provinces. 

As regards the first point, Sir, it is necessary, as suggested by. 
the local Clovermiient and approved of by the Government of India 
— I am now quoting from the local Government’s report — that the 
Province should be given “ a flexible constitution, capable, with 
the growth of political experience, of developm.ent and expansion, 
without the necessity of subsequent violent changes or radical 
statutory amendment.” Now such flexibility can only be ensured 
if the special features of the North-West Frontier Province con- 
stitution are prescribed by the rules, which can he amended without 
going up to Parliament, and it is only such flexibility that may 
possibly gHe a little satisfaction to my people. It is not easy for a 
poor Province like ours to bring to bear influence that will move 
this huge Parliament to amend the Government of India Act ; hence 
my anxiety that the matter should be left in the purview of the 
Government of India. 

It has indeed been recognised by both the local Government and 
the Government of India, Sir, that the success of any constitution 
will depend upon the amount of popular support that it attracts, 
and I will earnestly request that all signs of discrimination which 
are likely to injure the self-respect of the people, should be removed 
as far as possible, and that every attempt should be made to give 
the constitution an acceptable shape and substance. 

As regards the second point, Sir, that is the question of repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature, my plea for a larger share is 
based on what you, Sir, call the All-India importance of my 
Province, Such importance, if it exists, should not only be 
emphasised when it is a question of imposing unusual liabilities 
and curtailing civil rights, but, I submt, should also be taken into 
account for giving special weightage at the Centre, and every whei’e 
else. The Bray Committee recommended 4 and 2, the Simon 
Commission 4 and 2, and the Government of India proposes 3 and 1 
representatives for the Assembly and the Council of State respect- 
ively; but I would earnestly press for 6 and 2 in the Central 
Legislature, for your sympathetic consideration. 

I will not say more on this subject, and I hope there will be at 
least some members of this Conference who, having realised the 
position, will support my last attempt to remove all Black marks, 
as far as possible, from the face of the proposed constitution of the 
North-West Frontier Province, I must repeat that we shall really 
feel this discrimination and this handicap in the exercise of full 
citizen rights as part of India. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan : Bit, I associate myself entirely with what 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum has said. 
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Mr. Jinnah: Sir, to use tlie AYords of the Lord CKaiiceliorj 
I feel, after examining tills Report, that the people of the ICortli 
West Frontier will iik be satisfied, if rmii want to satisfy the 
aspirations and the amhitioiis of the people of the Worth-West 
.Fi'ontier Province. I would not have taken the time of this 
Committee, but I have studied this question very carefully] I have 
had a great deal to do with it, and therefore I want to emphasise 
that these recoiiHnen.dations will not satisfy the people of the 
Worth” West Frontier Province. As a member of this Committee 
I cannot sit here on this question and remain silent. I reserve to 
myself the fullest liberty, and I am not to be taken as bound by 
this Report, 

Chairman: That the Report as a whole be noted? Woted. 
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Snb-Gommtttee No. ¥I (FramcMse) . 


Eepo-et pbjssentbd at the Meeting oe the Committee of the 
WHOLE Conference, held on 16tii January, 1931. 

1. Tlie terms of reference to iitis snb-Committee were as 
follows : - — 

On what main principles is the Franehise to be based for 
men and women. ” 

Tbe folio-wing Delegates -vs-ere selected to serve on tlie Biib- 
Committee;-— 

Sir W. A. Jowntt Sir P. C. Mitter. 


(Chairman). 

Lord Zetland. 

Major Stanley. 

Sir P. Hamilton. 

Mr. Foot. 


Mr. Pannir Selyain., 
liaja of Paiiakimedi. 
Mr. K. T. Paul. 

Mr. lia-macbandra Bao. 
Mr. Sbiva Rao, 


Dr. Ambedkar. 
Mr. Basu. 

Mr. Barooah. 

Mr. Chintamani. 
Mr. Fazl-nl-Hnq. 
Mr. Gbnznavi. 


Sardar Samp-aran Singh. 
Sardar Ujjal Singli. 

Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad. 
Knnwar Bisheshwar Dayal 
Setli. 

Sir Pbiroze Setlina. 


Lieut. -Colonel G-idney. 

Sir Gbulam Hussain 
Hidayatnllali. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Husain 
Mr. B. V. Jadliav. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. JosM. 

Dr. ISfarendra Katb Law. 


Dr. Sbafa'’at Alimad 
Kban. 

Mr. Zafriiliah Klian. 
Begum Sbab. Na-s^’az. 

Mrs. Subbarayan. 

Mr. Srinivasan. 

Mr, S. B. Tainbe. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 


2. The sub-Coinmittee met on tlie 19tb, 22nd, and 30tli of 
December, 1930, and on the 1st of January, 1931, and Lave 
autborised me to present tbis Report. 

3. In our discussion of tlie francbise principles we bave found 
tbat tbey were closely connected witb questions wliicb more properly 
concern tbe composition of tbe legislature, tbe nature of tbe 
constituencies, and tbe qualifications for candidates for election. 
These points bave not been considered in tbe siib-Gommittee as 
tbey fall outside its terms of reference but we are of opinion tbat 
tbey sboiild be further examined since the efficacy of any francbise 
system depends as much on these points as on the qualifications 
for tbeLrancbise. , 

4. Extension of the frdncMse^-^'Wh.ile it was generally b eld 
tbat adult suffrage was the goal wbicb should ultimately be attained, 


it Wcis agreed tliat tlie basis of the franchise could forthwitli be 
broadened and that a large increase was desirable. 

Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this 
was practicable in present circimistaiices, and it was realised that 
the sub-Coiiimittee had not the necessary material to ^ determine 
the precise limits of the advance. The Statutory Commission sug- 
gested such an increase in the iiiimber of electors as would bring 
that iiimiber up to 10 per cent, of the total population. Some of 
our members thought that an increase to 25 per cent, of the total 
population was immediately practicable. 

■We- recommed that an expert Franchise Commission sliould 
be appointed with instructions to provide for the immediate in- 
crease of the electorate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per 
cent, of the total population and indeed a larger number — ^but not 
more than 25 per cent, of the total population — if that should, on 
a full invetsigation, be found practicable and desirable. 

We recommend that, in addition to providing for this increase, 
the Commission should consider the introduction of a scheme by 
which all adults not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped 
together in primary groups of about 20 or in some other suitable 
manner, for the election of one representative member from each 
group, who would be entitled to vote in the Provincial elections 
either in the same constituencies as the directly qualified voters or 
in separate constituencies to be formed for them. 

[Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Bao, Dr, Ambedkar, Mr. Srinivasan, 
Mr. E. T. Paul, and Mr. Jadhav regard these proposals as quite 
inadequate and consider that the immediate introduction of adult 
suffrage is both practicable and desirable. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir P. C. Mitter dissent from these 
proposals and cionsider that the basis of the franchise should be 
broadened, if at ail, by another system.] 

5. Uniformity of qualifications for tiie franchise.— ~'We recom- 
mend that in any given area the franchise qualifications should be 
the same for all communities ; but we desire that the Franchise 
Commzsison in making their proposals should bear in mind that 
the ideal system would as neai'ly as possible give each community 
a voting strength proportional to its numbers and that the Com- 
mission should so contrive their franchise system as to secure this 
result in so far as it may be practicable. 

[Sainiar lJjjal Singh, Sardar Sampnran Singh, Sir Cowasji 
tJel!ano'i.r, and Lieut. -Colon el (Tidiiey dissent from the latter part 
of this conclusion.] 

(). Fropcrty qualification . — consider that there should be a ' 
property qualification for the franchise and that in this connec- 
tion the word “ property ” should be understood in its widest sense 
as including not only the ownership of landed property but also 
the occupation of landed or house property or the receipt of incom.e 
or wages whether in cash or kindi . 



7. Educational qualification . — We are of opinion that the 
Franchise Oommission should consider the possibility of framing a 
suitable educational qualification as an additional qualification for 
the franchise, bearing in mind the ideal enunciated at the end of 
paragraph 5. 

8. Military service qualificatiofi . — ^We are agreed that the 
existing Military Service qualification should be retained and we 
recommend that the Franchise Commission should consider the 
extension of this qualifications so as to include service in the Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces. . 

9. Special franchise qualification for ivomen.—'We observe that 
under the existing franchise the number of women voters is in- 
finitesimal as compared with that of men. I^o system of franchise 
can be considered as satisfactory, or as likely to lead to good 
government where such a great disparity exists between the voting 
strength of the tw’-o sexes. We do not anticipate that the reeoni- 
mendations we have already made -will reduce this disparity, nor 
do we think that they provide sufficiently for the enfranchisement 
of women. We therefore agree that special qualifications should 
be prescribed for women but we feel that there is not sufficient 
material before us to Justify an attempt to formulate these special 
qualifications. We therefore recommend that the Franchise Com- 
mission should devote special attention to this question in the light 
of all the evidence available including the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission and the suggestion made in this sub-Com- 
mittee that the age limit mentioned in the proposals of the Statu- 
tory Commission should be lowered from 26 to 21. 

[Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr, Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
dissent from the proposals in paragraphs 7, 8, and 9.] 

10. The franchise for special constituencies,— We ai'e of opinion 
that the franchise qnalifications for special constituencies depend 
essentially on the nature of those constituencies. We are not 
empowered to consider the latter point nor axe we in possession of 
information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. 
These questions require examination by a competent body. So far 
as the franchise aspect lias been discussed in this sub-Committee 
a division of opinion has shown itself as to the desirability of 
permitting a voter qualified in both a general and a special consti- 
tuency to vote in both. 

11. Urban and rural enfranchisement . — ^We are of opinion that 
the Franchise Commission should endeavour so to adjust the 
franchise qualifications as to remove in those areas where it may 
exist any marked disparity in the operation of the franchise quali- 
fications in urban as compared with rural areas. 

12. The residential requirement.— We are of opinion that the 
residential qualification for the vote required by the electoral rules 
of certain Provinces should be abolished. 

13. The /-Mticfe eZectomte.-— We consider it ■ inadvisable to lay 
down any programme of automatic extensions of the franchise. We 



Comments in Committee of whole Conference (16th January. 

1931) IN E,epoi.t of sub-Committee, Fo. VI (Franchise). 

Chairman: Partig-rapli 1 is merely a record of tke composition 
of tlie Committee, and paragTapli 2 is a record of tlie meetings held. 
Paragraph 3 noted. Paragraph 4 noted, with the inclusion of 
certain notes at the end. Paragraph 5 noted, also with certain 
notes. Paragraph 6 noted. Paragraph 7 noted. Paragraph. 8- 
noted. Paragraph 9, 

Mr. Joslii: I want to make one point clear on paragraph 9. 
It is^ said that Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr. Amhedkar and 
Mr. Srinivasan dissent from the proposals in paragraphs 7, 8 and 9. 
I want it to be noted that we are not against the claims of women, for 
soin,e kind of qiialification being created for them. TJiiiortimately, 
we had to take up the attitude which w'e did in the Committee, on 
account of the fact that the Committee fixed a certain limit to the 
total number of voters being created, and in those circumstances it 
became onr duty to protect the interests of the luienfranchised, 
because if we accept the principle of giving votes to the wives of 
those who are enfranchised, the limit of enfranchising those who 
had not got the franchise is bound to be higher. On account of the 
special and difficult position in which we were placed, we had to 
take np the attitude of not giving votes to the wives of those who are 
already enfranchised, and thus depriving the unenfranchised of 
their rights. We are not against removing the disqualification of 
sex. 

Chairman: Paragraph 9 noted. Paragraph 10 noted. Para- 
graph 11 noted. Paragrap.li 12 noted. Paragraph 13 noted, 
Paragrap.h 14 iioted. That the .Report as a whole be noted. 

. 'Mr,. Mo(hj : On 1h.e Report as a whole, I should like to say that 
as the central .feature of the whole Report is that the Tvor.king 
strength of each coiiimuiiity should be proportional to its iiiiiiibers, 

I regard the Report as very unsatisfactory. It is a sort of liaiidicap 
imposed on advanced comiminities like the comniimity which I re- 
present. I think it is a retrograde measure if this is going; to be 
regarded as an essential qualification of voting, and I would there- 
fore like to express my dissent. 

Sir P. C. MiMer : I associate myself with, the reiii,arks of Mr. 
Mody, that this is going* to create great heart-biiriiing in the minds 
of various small comninnities,. 

Sir C , Jehangir : T Kignif].ed my disagreement in writing, I 
quite agree with what Mr. Mod}’ has said. I think this is on im- 
practicable suggestion. In practice you could never carry it out. 
Therefore, believing- you will never be able to carry it out in 
practice, I have contented' myself on this present occasion by 
merely dissenting in rrriting. 



I also dissented from tke main proposal because I felt tliat tbe 
. matter slioiild have been considered in Committee from a different 
point of view. The CJiaimian very kindly allowed us to consider it 
from every point of view. Those points of view are not in this 
Eeport; naturally they cannot he, bnt some of us did feel that one 
of the recommendations was nearly on the margin line of adult 
franchise. We stroiigdy dissent from that. Beyond that, I have 
liotiiiiig further to say', except what I said in the Committee in 
detail. 

.Mr. MwM/i/i/ar: The ideal system of franchise would undoubt- 
edly be the adult system of franchise. Most of us are agreed with 
the' principle of adnit franchise, the only difficulty being that in 
practice it will not be found possible to establish it at once. It 
seems to me that there is nothing else in this recommendation than 
to bring out the idea of adult franchise. My friends could not 
■object to the system of adult franchise except on practical grounds. 
Tlie comiminities would have the same disadvantages and disquali- 
fications as they liave under the proposal now put forward. It 
seems to me that this proposal is merely carrying out the essential 
features and ideas of the adult franchise system. 

Sir P. C. Blitter: Some of us who were on this Committee made 
our remarks there. I take it that those remarks will go before the 
responsible authorities? 

C half man : Certainly, I can assure you of that. All points of 
any importance will be underlined and attention drawn to them. 
Every view which has been expressed will he surveyed by those who 
will be dealing with the matter finally. That the Eeport he noted. 

D. B. Ramacliandra Jiao : I should like to draw attention to 
the fact that the Committee left undecided two questions. We 
never discussed the question of franchise with regard to the Federal 
Legislature. The fact now remains that the Committee and this 
Conference is passing on to this subject without any discussion of 
the franchise for the Central or Federal Legislatures. That is one 
matter which has been left over. There will he no further oppor- 
tuiiity, I take it, for a discussion on this. 

Chairrmn : May I say on all these points you will find that, in 
Eeport after Eeport, certain points have not 'finally been decided , 

D. B. Ramachandra Rao : And have not been dealt with also. 

Chairman: Not even dealt with, hut that means that the work 
of this Conference is going to he continued under other conditions, 
the continuity of the Conference being preserved. Therefore, you 
need not make any comments upon what is recorded in the Eeport 
but not settled; and even things that are recorded in the Eeport 
will come up when the practical details are being considered. Thai 
the Eeport be noted, (Agreed.) 



Siib-Coiamlittee Mo. ¥II (Defence), 

IIePOET PllESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE CONFEEENCE HELD ON 16tI-I J'aNUAIIYj 1931. 

1. Tile terms of reference of tliis siil)-Committee were as 
follows : — 

To consider questions of political principle relating to 
defence, otlier tiian strictly constitutional aspects to be 
considered under beads 6 (Powers of tbe Eseontive) and 12 
(Belations witli tlie Crown).” 

Tile following Delegates were selected to serve on tbe sub- 
committee : — 

Mr. J. H. Tkomas {Chairman). 

Lord Peel. 

Sir S, Hoare. 

Lord Eeading, 

Lord Lotbian. 

H.H. Tbe Maharaja of Alwar. 

H.H. Tbe Mawab of Bbopal. 

H.H. Tbe Mabaraja of Bikaner. 

H.H. Tbe Mabaraja of Kasbmir,- 
H.II. Tbe Mabaraja of Patiala. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza Ismail. 

Colonel Haksar. 

Tbe Et. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Sir Tej Babadnr Sapru. 

Diwan Babadnr M. Ramacbandra Eao. 

Diwan Babadnr Eamaswami Miidaliyar. 

Sir Pberoze Setbna. 

Mr. M. E. Jayakar. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

Mr. Jadhav. 

Sir B. M. Mitra. 

Sardar Sabib TTjjal Singb. 

Lient.-Col. Gidney. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Sir Mnbammad Sbafi. 

Mr. M. A. . Jinnab. 

Dr. Sbafa’at Abmad Eban. 

Hawab Sir Abdul Qaiynm. 

Raja Sber Mnbammad Hban. . 


2. Tlie sub“Gormiiittee met on tlie 7tli, 9tli, and 14t]i 

•Tarmar}% 1931, and liaTe aiitliorised me to present tbis Itepoi 

3. Tile discussion in tlie snb-Gommittee centred mainly ronnd 
the question of Indianisation, and everj' aspect of this pies^ion 
received thoroiigli attention. It ivas unanimously agreed tlia in a 
matter of such importance as Defence, the utmost care was iiece 
sary in expressing opinions, and the sub-Conmiittee as a whole was 
very anxious not to create the impression that anyone in any way 
or to any degree wanted to say anything that could even renio e y 
tend to imperil the safety of the country or to weaken the stieiig i 
of the Arniy. It was in view of this general feeling that ail sec- 
tions of the suh-Oommittee emphasized the importance _o 
maintaining the same standard of efficiency in training as pi’eya^ s 
now in England. The snb-Committee also recognised that in d^a - 
ing w’ith the question of Defence it was not possible to overioo * 
that a factor that must govern all considerations of the subject was 
the responsihility of the Crown through the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which body wms nltimately responsible for esaminiiig all 
these prohlems. It was realised that the responsihility of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence was not something that was special 
to India, hut was common to the Empire as a whole. 

Subject to the above matters of agreement, the general disCTS- 
sion regarding Indianisation was on the following lines. I he 
majority of the siih-Committee considered it impossible for practical 
reasons to down any definite rate of Indianisation or anything 
of a precise character that might in any way embamrss whose 
responsible for Defence and fetter the judgment or the discretion oi 
the military authorities. Those that held this view felt that the 
principle of the Indianisation of officers of the Indian Army coiiM 
not be looked upon as merely a cpiestion regarding the efficiency oi 
a single officer or group of officers, or even of a single unit or group 
of uiiirs. It wuis a principle that to Ihc majority appeared to affect 
the Army a.s a whole. It was in coiiseipience the view of this large- 
section of the sub-Committee that a highly technical question was 
involved on which the snh-Coinmittee was not qualified to express 
an opinion. One section of the suh-Committee, however, ivas in 
favour of a strong affirmation to the effeet that the complete Inclmn- 
isation of the officers in the Indian Army should take place within 
a specified period, subject of course' to the requirements of 
efficikuicT, and further subject to the provision of suitable candi- 
dates for recruitment as officers in India. Those members wlm 
were of this opinion held the view that this was not a technical 
f{uestion at, all, hut involved only practical considerations. The 
diiferen.-e in these two views being.fundaraental, the sub-Comraittee 
decided to incorporate these in its report, and the Chairman further 
under! ook that, wdien, in pursuance’ of the resolutions of this suh-- 
Comuiitteo, export committees were appointed, those expert 
committee.s would as a matter of course take info consideration the 
proceedings of previous Committees and in particular the proceed- 


iiig’s of tlie Miiitarv Eequiremeiits (Jonimittee of 1921 and tke 
Committee on tiie Iiidianisation of tiie Indian Army of 1922. 

4. Siibje(3t to tlie above tlie siib-Committee arrived at tlie follow- 
ing deiiiiite resolutions ; - — 

(1) Tlie siib-Oominittee consider tliat witli tlie development of 
tlie new political structure in India, tlie Defence of India must to 
an increasing extent be tiie concern of tbe Indian people, and not 
of tile .British Goveriinient alone. 

(2) In .order to give practical effect to tliis principle, iiiey 
recommend — ^ 

(«) Tiiat immediate steps be taken to increase substantially 
tke rate of Indianisatioii in tlie Indian Army to make it 
commensurate 'witli tlie main object in view, iiaving regard 
to all relevant considerations, sncli as the maintenance of 
the requisite standard of efficiency. (Mr. Jinnah dissented 
and desired a clear indication of the pace of Indianisation.) 

(5) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in 
India be established at the earliest possible moment, in order 
to train candidates for commissions in all arms of the Indian 
defence services. This college would also train prospective 
officers of the Indian State Forces. Indian cadets should, 
however, continue to be eligible for admission as at present 
to Sandlmrst, Woolwich and Cranwell. 

(c) That ill order to avoid, delay the Cxovermnent of India 
be instructed to set up a Committee of Experts, both British 
and Indian (including representatives of Indian States) to 
work out the details of the establishment of such a college. 

(3) The Committee also recognise the great iinportance attached 
by Indian thought to the reduction of the number of British troops 
in India to the lowest possible figure and consider that the question 
should form the subject of early expert investigation. 

5. A view was expressed that an addition should be made to 
these resolutions to the effect that the sub-Conmittee recognised 
that no action should be taken so ae to prejudice in a.ny way the 
power of the Crown to fulfil military obligations arising out of 
treaties with particular Indian States. It was ruled, however, and 
accepted by the siib-Goiiiiiiittee that such a specific declaration was 
unnecessary ; the Chairman giving an undertaking that neither this 
siib-Conmiittee nor any other Coimnittee could in any way abrogate 
treaty obligations and engagements that were in operation. 

G. Ill agreeing to the foregoing recommendations the Committee 
were unaiiiinous in their view that the declaration must not be 
taken as a mere pious expression of opinion, but that immediately 
the Conference was concluded, steps should be taken to deal 
effectively with the recommendations made. 
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ability of establislimg a Military Council including- 
)f tlie Indian States was agreed to. 

Signed on belialf of tlie Sub-Committee^ 

J. H. THOMAS. 

jACSj 

London, 

iiiuary, 1931. i 









Comments w Committee oe whole Confbebncb (jIBth 

1931) ON Rbpobt oe sub-Committee VII (Defence). 

Chairman: Paragraph 1 is Just a record of the Committee^ and 
paragraph 2 is a record of the meetings. 

Mr, Chintamani : I should like to invite the Committea^s atten- 
tion to the last part of the first paragraph under head 3, which 
refers to the Committee of Imperial Defence. I should like to know 
for my own information whether the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in relation to the self-governing Dominions is only an 
advisory body, or whether it has any definite rights by virtue of 
which the Dominions are bound by the decisions of this Committee. 
If that is so, I have nothing more to say; but if that be not so, I 
should like it to be brought out in this paragraph that it is only 
during the transitory period that the Committee of Imperial Defence 
will have those rights, and that afterwards it will be in the same 
position in relation to India as it is with relation to the Dominions, 

Dr. Moonje: With regard to the same point, my contention is 
that as it was graciously agreed in the Federal Structure sub- 
committee that “ responsibility for the Federal Government of 
India will in future rest on Indians themselves/’ so in the same way 
as regards Defence, I think a principle should be laid down that 
India alone should be considered to be responsible for the defence 
of her land frontiers, chiefly the I^orth-West Frontier. Empire- 
responsibility comes in when international complications arise. 

Defence being a reserved subject during the period of transition, 
the Viceroy should, in consultation with the Government of India, 
lay down a comprehensive policy for the Indianisation of the officer 
ranks, of the Indian Army proper, the development and training of 
the volunteers, University Training Corps and territorial forces, and 
evolve a system of elementary military education so as to provide a 
steady flow of well-trained young men for the Indian Sandhurst. 

It should be laid down that in future India alone should be 
responsible for the defence of her own frontiers, and that the 
Empire responsibility comes in when international complications 
arise. As a corrollary of that principle the details to wihch I have 
Just referred are relevant. 

Chairman : The points made by both speakers have been referred 
to in the sub-Committee and will be noted here. 

Paragraph 3 is noted . 

I will put paragraph 4 section by section. Section (1) of para- 
.graph ,4 4s noted. ■ 

We come now to 4 (2) (a). 

, „ . Dr. Moonje: 1 want it, „ to; be noted, 'that the complete .Indian- 
isation of 'the '.commissioned, 'ranks .of - -the , In di ah '/Army prof&r 


siiouid be accomplisiied in 28 years at the mast, ^according to the 
sciieme o:f Iiidianisation prepared by a Committee of Experts 
appointed by H.E. the Gommander-m-Chief in India about the 
year 1921 or 1922, subject, of course, to the requirements of the 
•proper standard of military efficiency. . 

Raja Sher Muhammad Khan: In making a few remarks on the 
question before the House I should like in the first place to express 
ray heartfelt thanks to the Chaiiman of the sub-Committee, the St. 
Hon. Mr, Thomas, for the extreme courtesy and tact with ■which 
he conducted the business of the sub-Committee and for the spirit 
ill which he has managed to solve the most difficult and cr'iicial 
questions which have come before this Conference. I. hope, Mr. 
Prime Minister, that you will bear with the blunt remarks of a 
soldier, who has not inflicted any speeches on you so far, but who 
feels lie cannot refrain from making some comments on a question 
affecting the future of the Army. I hope I shall have the support 
and sympathy of old soldiers like Mr. Wedgwood Benn and be 
given some time to speak on this subject. 

Chairman: I do not like to pull you up, but would you mind 
beginning again where I have interrupted you when I come to put 
the whole of (2) ? Otherwise we shall get our business into a state 
of great confusion. I shall be glad if you will help me to deal 
, first of all with the details of (2), and then you can make your 
statement when I p'ut the whole of (2), 

Ls there anything on 4 (2 j («).? 

Dr. Moonje : With regard to Iiidianisation, I desire it to be 
noted specifically that all recruitment for the commissioned ranks 
in the Indian Army proper should henceforth be made in India 
from amongst Indians, subject to the requisite standard of 
efficiency, provided that it should he open to the Government of 
India to provide for recruitment in England to fill up such of the 
Vacancies as may not be filled up in India. These two reservations 
of mine should be noted. 

J/r. I associate myself with Mr. Jinnali’s point 

of view and like him I desire a clear indication of the pace of 
Indianisatioii. 

Ghanmnn : That on Mr. .Jinnnh’s part is recorded here, 

(2) ia) is noted. 

(2) (b) is noted. 

(2) (c) is noted. 

Sardar Samp ar an Singh: I should like to propose an additional 
sub-paragraph , to be inserted as (Si). I would suggest that at least 



75 perceiit. of tlie officers selected fbr tlie Army sfionH be clioseii 
from amongst tliose peoples wito Join tlie ranks of the Army. It is 
really very niifair to those people who are ready to undertake the 
ditficnlt part of the Service on a smaller pay to find their sons and 
their kinsmen deprived of the higher positions in the same depart- 
ment. They have been in that anonialons position for some tiniej 
because it is always the people who can bring influence to bear on 
the higher authorities who have eventually to make these appoint- 
nients, who get their own people in though they have no military 
service at their hack. They g‘et their children taken in as officers. 
I think it is only fair and just to those people who join the ranks 
that they should also have a good share in the cadre of officers. 

Chairman: A note will he taken of that. 

Mr. Jadhav: I want to say something against it. 

Chairman: That will be recorded — that you do not support it. 

Dr, Amhedkar : What I want to do is to move an amendment to 
clause (2) of paragraph 4 of this Report to the following effect, that 
immediate steps be taken to see that recruitment to the Indian Army 
is thrown open to all subjects of His Majesty, including the de- 
presed classes, consistently with considerations of efficiency and the 
possession of the necessary qualifications. I do not merely wish to 
have this matter recorded ; I wish to move it as a substantive 
amendment, so that the sense of the House may be taken on it. 
My amendment is a very simple one; it seeks to remove all discrimi- 
nations between the different classes of His Majesty’s subjects to 
enter military service. Ho doubt I move the amendment primarily 
with a view to protecting the specific rights of the depressed classes, 
but in doing so I am not asking the Committee to confer any favour ; 
I am asking the Committee to see we realise in practice the principle 
recognised in the Goveriiment of India Act, that no subject of 
His Majesty shall he debarred from entering an3^ public service by 
reason of his caste, creed or colour. In doing so, therefore, I do not 
think I am asking for any special favour. 

I majypoint out to you, Sir, that this amendment is on the lines 
adopted by the Services Committee. If you will refer, Sir, to the 
Report of the Services Committee appointed by this Committee, 
you will find that the Services Committee did make a serious ettbri 
to see that all subjects of His Majesty had a, fair and adequate 
chance in the Piihlic Services of the country, and that thc^^ not onH? 
enunciated certain fundamental rights protecting subjects of His 
Majesty from being debarred from entering any Public Seiwice, 
but they went out of their way to make special recommendations, 
inentioning certain specifi-c communities, such as the Anglo-Indians 
and the depressed classes, . , 

But, Sir, this afirehdment is not merely in the interests of the 
depressed classes. I submit it is also in the interests of all commu- 



aities and sntjects of His Majesty, I think, Sir, ^ that it is a 
great public danger that any coiiiiiiD.iiii.ity in India shoiilci ^ "be 
allowed to monopolise any seryice in the country. I say it is a 
great public danger, because it not only excites a sense of superior- 
ity ill those particular communities which have been placed in that 
position of advantage, but it also jeopardises the welfare of, the 
people by making them dependent upon the protection afforded to 
tlieni by certain specific communities. I therefore submit that as 
we are enunciating a new constitution for India, we ought to 
begin with a syste.ni which will permit every member of His Majes- 
ty’s conuiiiinity to play such part as he is capable of by reason of 
his fitness in any Public Service of the country. 

And, if I may say so, Sir, the amendin.ent which I am moving 
is only a logical consequence of the principle enunciated in this 
paragraph itself, because if you refer to sub-Clause 1 of Clause 4 
you will see this: The siib-Comm.ittee consider that with the 

development of the new political structure in India, the defence 
of In.dia must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian, 
people, and not of the British Government alone.” How, Sir, if 
that sentence has any meaning, that the defence of India should be 
to an increasing extent the concern of the Indian people, it must he 
the concern of all Indian people and not the concern of any parti- 
cular commimity. 

i therefore submit that this House do accept the amendment 
which I am proposing, ,, 

' Br.: Mfwnje :., With regard ■ to:- Dr, Amhedkar’e proposal that 
recruitment should be thrown . open to all classes, I entirely agiee 
with him provided the standard of efficiency is maintained. 

/Jr. Amheclkar : That is my amendment; I say that it shall be 
coiLsistent with efficiency. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: 1 also associate myself with 
Br. Ambedkar. 

Mr. 'Basu : Mt. Chairman, I ;rise on a point of order. This 
amendment overlaps a portion of the Eeport of the Services 
0om.mitt8e, which says, in Clause 5 (4): "‘membership of any 
community, caste, creed, or race shall not be a ground for promotion 
or supersession in any Public Services.” 

Dr. Amhedkar : We excluded the Army from our consideration. 

Mr, Ihomas: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any need 
for the amendment. ^ The paragraph was deliberately put in “ the 
sub-Committee consider that with the development of the new 
political . structure in India, the defence of India must to an 


ii}.Greasing extent be tlie concern of the Indian people, and not of 
the Tiritish Grovemment alone.” That does not say that the defence 
of India must be the special concern of any section in India, It 
was deliberately framed to cover that, and the word “ Indian- 
isatioii ” is applicable. 

Dr. Ariibedkar : Yes, but I mean, there may be Indianisation 
without there being the opportunity given to all communities to 
enter Pubilc Service. Iiidianisatioii may still mean the monopoly 
of some coinmimities. 

Chair'inan : The posit,io:n is that it will be noted. It is quite 
impossible for a Committee’s Seport to be altered. The only 
procedure that is possible is to refer back the lieport to the siib- 
Conimittee again for reconsideration. We are short of time and 
we have not adopted that m.ethod ; but everybody who has got 
a contribution to make to the clarification of a declaration that is 
made by a snb-Coininittee, or an amendnieiit to a sub-Comm.ittee’s 
Heport, shall have it O-ii record, and I have given you again and 
again my w’-orcl that they will all be considered w^hen the actual 
■details are fitted in. 


Raja Sher Muhammad Khan : Sir, some of the speakers have 
concentrated their attention on the period required for coiQ.plete 
Indianisation of the Indian Army. vSir, in my opinion no military 
authority on earth can fix up the exact period of complete Indian- 
isationt It involves the question of efficiency, tequipment and 
es'pirit-de-cor'ps. We can produce a dozen Yiceroy’s from, among 
our friends wdio are sitting here: Sir Tej, Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
Mr. Jiimah, Mr, Sastri, each quite capable to take up the duties of 
Viceroy of India. I do not mean the ship. But can they produce 
even one general, amongst themselves? Generals cannot be 
manufactured; they reach this highest rank after more than 
3t5 years coiitinnons service in the Army. Complete; Indianisation 
from top to bottom wvill take a long time. Within 26 years you 
may Indianise the regimental officers, but what about the huge 
big staffs? An Army without efficient staff is a rifle without 
ammunition. I welcome the announcement of the Chairman about 
opening the Military Academy in India for all arms as soon as 
possible. 

In my opinion the Army problem is threefold : — (1) political and 
financial control : (2) internal organisation, commission-s, etc. ; 
(3) production of material to fill up the commissioned ranks. 

The first and second I leave to the expert, except that I am 
•strongly of opinion that, the Army must be controlled entirehv' by an 
Army Council in India composed of the Viceroy, the Commander- 
in-Chie£, and three or four other expert members. It should not 
be given into the hands of a civilian inexperienced Minister. 



Perhaps I may be permitted to tell a story which is very m“ 
f cresting as showing how these civilians deal with the Array in 
India at present. The Quartermaster had siibiaitted the regimen- 
tal ration return for the month for audit, and as from the 15th, 
the return showed an increase of half a ration for families. Back 
came the return from the audit endorsed with the request, .that the 
increase in question should be explained. Being anxious to oblige, 
as is usual with such great personages, the Quartermaster wrote an 
explanation to the effect that a son and heir had been l)or,n to the 
wife of No. 80 vSepoy Noor Khan and had been taken on to the 
ration strength. He "attached this to the return and again submit- 
ted it to the audit people. Back it came, for the second time, 
marked: Please state hour of birth of infant.^’ “ 10-30 

wrote the Quartermaster, and submitted the return yet once ag'ain. 
Back it came for the third time, marked : Increase disallowred 

for the 15th, allowed from 16th onwards, under Begulations, 
paragraph 233, volume so and so, section so and so, paragraph so 
and so. Please correct accordingly.” The Quartermaster turned 
up the authority quoted by the audit people, and found that it 
was in these terms : Troops disemharked in the forenoon will he 
rationed on hoard for that day.” 

The biggest problem is the production of officers. The raw' 
material is there in ample quantity, but it is not being shaped 
properly before it reaches school-leaving age. The solution is 
solely a matter of education. The Military Academy can only 
function when there are excellent Public Schools to fill it. AVhat- 
ever the pace of Indiaiiisation may he. T most humbly suggest that 
the commission should he given in proportionate number to the 
tribes wdiich provide the rank and file. At present the King’s 
Commissions are going far too mnch to non-martial races. The 
Sepoys will not stand this, and the system will break down wTien 
the test comes. The hreakdowm will do infinite harm to India. 

We want the best type of officer. I will tell you another story 
to definite the best type of officer. Once in Mesopotamia a battalion, 
was attacked and the Turks were shelling heavily. An officer, 
whose nationality I will not mention, ran to the Commanding- 
Officer aud said, Sir, may I go hack to the reserves and look after 
the wounded ?” The colonel said “Yes.” The offi cer ran back 
TO tlie reserve lines, and I do not know where he hid himself. The 
next day the officers were discussing the battle. One of them 
said tliat his company had done this, that, and the other, and this 
officer, about whom I have told you, said he wns bored stiff liPcanse 
he ran behind so fast. That is the type of officer we do noi want 
in the Army, 

All the facts want careful consideration, and I stronn-lv hope 
that the Committee will not look over the right of tlie martia'i race 
and of the present Indian officers and men of the Indian Army wffio 
have proved themselves splendid fighters, and who are capable of 
even higher command. ■ ^ ^ 
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Chairman: Paragrapli 4 as a wiiole uoted. Paragrapli 5 
noted; paragrapli 6 noted; paragrapli 7 noted. 

Sir Pro'vash diunder Mitter : Several of us liave sent in a 
memoranclum.'* Will it be noted? 

Chairman : Certainly. Tiiat tlie wlioie of tlie Eeport be noted. 
Tiiat is agreed. I am sure' you will all tbank Mr. Thomas, 


* To be printed in' suppiementarj volume^ 
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Sab“Coiiimittee No» ¥III (Seraices)* 

Repoet peesented at the Meeting op the Committee op the 
WHOLE CONFEHENCE, HELD ON IBtH JaNHABY, 1931. 

Tke terms of reference to tMs snb-Committee were as follows: — 
‘‘ Tlie Eelation of the Services to the new political 
structure/’ 

Tie following Delegates were selected to serve on the siih” 
Committee ; — , . 

Sir Willi am Jowitt (Chairman). 

Lord Zetland. 

Major Stanley, 

Lord Reading. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. , ■ 

H. H. The Maharaja of Aiwar. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Hawanagar. 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani. 

Rao Bahadur Krishiiaiaa Chari. 

Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan., 
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Sir Ghimanlal SetaHad. . ' , , 

Mr. Shiva Bao. 

Mr. Mody. 

Sir Cowasji Je-hangir. 

Sir A. P, Patro. 

R.ai Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth. 
Maharajadhiraja Kameshwar Singh of Darhhanga. 

Raja of Parlakimecli. 

■Dr. Ambedkar. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A, J. Gidney. 

Mr. PaiiL 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Sir Shah Hawaz Bhutto. 

Mr, Ghuznavi. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Plusain. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Dr. Shafa ’at Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. Pazi-ui-Huq. 

Sir Edgar 'Wood. 
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As it is important tliat tliose responsible for tlie -working of tiie 
new constitution sliould not at its initiation be embarrassed bv tbe 
economic waste and administratiye difficulties wliicb. a cliange of 
staff on a large scale would entail, it is desirable to take suck steps 
as are necessary to reassure existing memkers of tbe Services witli 
the view that they may serve with loyalty and efficiency for their 
aormal term. 

To this end the siih-Committee agreed that the right to retire on 
proportionate pension should be extended, but opinion was' divided 


lia S 

mend that for the Indian Civil and Indian Police Services recruit 


the majority of the Committee are of opinion that recruitment for 
Judicial Offices should no longer be made in the Indian Civil 
’Service. The Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Branch of 
the Indian Service of 'Engineers should be provincialised. 

(Four members would prefer that' the Irrigation Branch should 
remain an All-India Service. 

Mr. Shiva Eao and Mr. Tamhe desire to record their vie’w that 


1^'orest Service and. tne irrigation israncn ot tiie Indian service oi: 
Engineers should no longer be recruited on an All-India basis, we 
do not think it necessary to offer any special observations with 
regard to these two. Services^ ; 

On the question whether we should record any recommendation 
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of a European element in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service there rras some divergence of opinion. 

The majoi% of the siih-Cominittee are of opinion that in the 
ease of these two Services it is desirable that some recrnitnient of 
Europeans should continue. On the question of the ratio there 
a difference of opinion, some holding that for the present recruit- 
rnent should continue on the lines laid down by the Lee Comniis- 
sioii, while others would prefer that the matter should he left for 
decision hy the future Government of India. 

Whatever decision may he reached as to ratio, the majority of 
the sub-Committee hold that the recruiting and controlling authority 
in the future should. he the Government of India. They would 
leave to that authority the decision of all questions such as condi- 
tions of recruitment, service, emoluments and control. Those who 
take this view attach importance to complete control over the 
Services being vested in the Central and Provincial Governments. 
A minority of the snh-Committee think that the recruiting authority 
should he the Secretary of State, since they hold that without an 
ultimate right of appeal to him, and through him to the British 
Parliament, it will not be possible to secure recruits of the required 
type for the Biitish element in the Services. Those who take this 
view consider that adequate control over the members of the 
Service® can be secured to the Indian and Provincial Governments 
under the Devolution Rules. 

There is one further observation we have to make under this 
head. In esistihg circumstances the Government of India can and 
does obtain officers from the Provinces to fill certain central appoint- 
ments. Under the new regime we hope that it will be found 
possible to couclnde arrangements betw'een the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments so as to secure the eo.ntinuance of 
this practice which lias obvious advantages. 

4. The Indian Medical Subject to paragraph I, the 

sub-Committee are of opinion that in future there should be no civil 
branch of the Indian Medical Service; and that no civil appoint- 
ments either under the Government of India or the Provincial 
Governments should in future he listed as being reserved for 
Europeans as such. 

The Civil Medical Services should he recruited through the 
Public Service Commissions. In order to provide a war reserve, a 
clause should he inserted in the contracts of service of a ‘^nffieient 
number of officers that they shall undergo such militarv training 
and rendeT such military service as they may he called upon to do. 
The extra cost involved should be borne as an Army charge. 

■Further, the Governments and Public Service Commi'^slons in 
India should bear in mind the requirements of the Armr and tlie 
British officials in India and take steps to recruit a fair and adequate 
num'her of European doctors to their respective Civil Medical 
Services, and should be prepared to pay such salaries as would 
bring about this result, ; ■ 



It is suggested that agreenient might be reached between tli© 
.Centra]. (TOver.iimeiit and tlie Provincial Governments whereby the 
latter in selecting tlieir European doctors miglit grant a preference 
to those members of the Indian Medical Service who have per- 
formed a period of service w,ith the Army. We contemplate that 
such members would sever their connection wdth the Indian Medical 
Service during the term of their employment in the Provincial 
Medical Service — subject only to the acknowledgment of a claim 
by the Ar.my authorities in time of emergency. The practical 
iletails of any such arrangement would have to be a mtater of 
agreement between the Army authorities and each Provincial 
Government. 

(Major Stanley wishes to make it clear that his acceptaiiee of 
this section is contingent upon the possibility of securing satis- 
factory agreements under paragraph 4. 

Lord 2etla.nd and Sir Edgar Wood fear that under the scheme 
proposed neither the Provincial Governments nor the Indian 
Medical Service will secure European Medical Officers of the type 
legiiiredj and they would prefer that the present arrangement 
should contimie until Indianisation both in the Indian Army and 
in the Civil Services has proceeded further.) 

5. Public Service Commissions. — (1) In every Province and in 
connection with the Central Government a vStatutory Public Service 
Commission shall be appointed by the Governor or Governor- 
General as the case may be. 

(2) llecriiitment to the Public Services shall be made through 
such Commissions in such a way as to secure a fair and adequate 
representation to the various communities consistently wdth consi- 
derations of efficiency and the possession of the necessary qualifica- 
tions, This part of the duties of the Public Service Commisvsions 
shall be subject in the case of Provincial Commissions to periodical 
review by the Governor, and in the case of the Central Commission 
by the Governor-General, both of -whom shall be einpowered to 
iasue any necessary instructions to secure the desired result. 

(Raja Harendra Nath and Sardar Sampuraii Singh desire to 
add a, proviso that the proportion of appointments to he filled to 
redress communal, class and caste inequalities should not in any 
case exceed one-third of the total appointments to he filled, the 
remaining Gvo-thirds of the appointments being filled solely on 
considerations of .nierit.) 

The Governor shall, before considering any appeal ])reseiited to 
him against any order of censure, of withholding an increment or 
proniotion, of reduction to a lower post, of suspension, removal or 
dismissal, consult the Commission in regard to the order to he 
passed thereon. 

(3) Members of the Public Servfiee Goinmissions shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the Crown and he removahle by the Governor, 



in tile case of a Pro'vmcial Commission, and by tlie Governor- 
General ill tlie case of tlie Central Commission. ^ Tliey shall, after 
ceasing to Be members of a Commission, be ineligible for 'a period 
to b© fixed by the Governor or Governor-GeneTal as the case may 
be for further office imder the Crown in India, except that persons 
who have been members of a Provincial Public Service Ooniniissioii 
shall Be eligible for appointment as members of the Central Com- 
mission or of another Provincial Commission, and vice versa. 

(4) The snb-Coiiimittee recognise the special position of the 
Aiigio-Indian community in respect of public employment, and 
recommend that special consideration should be given to tlieir 
claims for emploj^ment in the Services. 

(5) There should be a statutory declaration that— - 

(а) 'No person shall be under any disability for admission 
into any branch of the Public Services of the country merely 
by reason of community, caste, creed, or race. 

(б) Membership of any community, caste, creed, or race 

shall not be a ground for promotion or supersession in any 
PuMic Services. . 

In making this recommendation the sub-Committee have par- 
ticularly in mind the case of the Depressed Classes. They desire 
that a generous policy be adopted in the matter of the employment 
of the Depressed Classes in Public Service, and in particular 
recommend that the recruitment to all Services, including the 
Police, should Be thrown open to them. 

6. Internal Administration of the Police . — Subject to the 
recommendation which has already been made by the “ Provincial 
Constitution” sub-Cominittee, that under the new constitution 
responsibility for law and order should be vested in the Provincial 
Governmenih, the question whether in consequence any special 
recommendation should be made as to the internal administration 
of the Police was left to this sub-Conimittee. We ha’/e given 
consideration to various suggestions made under this head. Some 
of the sub-Committee think it undesirable to make au}” recom- 
mendation which might be lield to impinge upon tlie discretion of 
the future Provincial Governments. Others, who consider that the 
control over the Police P’orces at present secured to thei Inspectors- 
General by statute should be preserved, advise that the Police xVct 
of 1861 should not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Legis- 
lature without the prior consent of the Governor General, and that 
the Police Acts of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
should be included in the category of Acts which should not be 
repealed or altered by the Provincial Legislature without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

7. The Central Services . — We recommend that the Government 
of India should be the authority for recruitment to the Services- 
which are under the control of Ministers responsible to the Leads- 
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Comments m Committee of whole Conference 
,( 16 th: Januabt, 1931), on Hepoet of shb-Committee No. VIII 

(Services.) 

€hmrmm^ The first page is the usual record of the Committee 
and the meetings. Page 2 begins number 1. That 1 be noted. 
(Agreed,) Now 2, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh:! want to associate myself with the 
remarks of Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Zafriillah Khan. That is on 
No. 2. 

Mr. day altar: I want the question to be left free to the future 
Oovernment of India whether, with reference to the Indian Civil 
and the Indian Police Services the recruitment should continue 
on an All-Inclia basis or on a Provincial basis. I want that left 
for the future Government of India to determine in the light of 
their experience and requirements. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I entirely agree with Mr. Jayakar 
on this point'. 

Chairman : It really almost means that, but still ... 2 noted, 
S noted. That carries you awmy down to 4. 

Mr. Jayakar: On No. 3 “ desirability of securing a continuance 
of the recruitment of a European element in the Indian Civil 
Service,” That should in my opinion, be left free to be decided 
by the future Government of India according to the necessities 
of the Service. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: I associate myself with that. 

Chairman: No. 4. 

Mr. .Joshi: I am against accepting the principle that the 
European employees of the Government of India have a right to be 
treated by European doctors. When we are thinking of giving 
self-government to India the European employees should not insist 
upon saying that the Indian doctors are not good enough to treat 
them and their families. 

Dr. In India, Europeans of their own accord submit 

themselves to the Indian doctors for treatment. At the same time 
it is also a fact that Indians go to the European doctors for their 
treatment. It all depends on the matter of ‘qualifications and the 
matter of faith. >I think, therefore, that there is no use in making 
out that tlie British Officers that would he still in the Army or that 
wmuld he still in the Civil Service would not he willing to submit 
themselves to the treatment of Indian doctors, so I do not think 



that kind of principle should he laid down here, and I therefore 
record my dissent' on this point. 

Sir (Jowasji J chanyir : Sir, both these points were emphasised 
in the Committee Tery strongl}’ and yon will see in the Seport that 
it is provided that no ciyil appointment, either under the Govern- 
ment of India or under the Provincial Govemmeiit's, should he 
listed as being reserved for Europeans as sticli. That is actiialiy 
provide(r in the Report itself. The point raised by Dr. Moonje, 
I will repeat, was argued in the sub-Coiiiinittee, and the sub-Com- 
mittee ultimately came to the reeommeuclation w=^h.ich has been 
placed before you to-day, and personally I do not think that the 
wording of this paragraph can he interpreted to mean that Euro- 
pean officials should alwaj'S be treated, by European doctors. 

Mr. Chintmiarnd : I have only one observation to make on this-— 
that the whole of this paragraph, excepting for the statements of 
dissent, was intended to be essentially a compromise between 
opposing points of view, and therefore those who subscribed to this 
in the sub-Cominittee wdll consider themselves free to go beyond or 
behind it if the others, with a different point of view, seek to go 
behind it too. 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : I have one remark to make on this; on page 
406, '^members would sever their connection.” Might I suggest 
that the word temporarily be there, too — “ tempora,rily sever 
their connection,” i.e., seconded from the Service while so 
employed. 

Chairman: Well, we cannot make the alteration, but we can 
note it, because it will have no importance really when this is 
considered from the point of view of practical working. That 4 
be noted. [Agreed.) 

How 5. 5 (1). (2), (3), noted. (4) noted. How (6). 

Mrs. Suhharmyan : May I ask a question to clear up a point, 
I learn that the sub-Committee first inserted the word “ sex ”, but 
subsequently removed it from this clause because it was definitely 
stated that the word Iverson ” implied a person of either sex, 
I should like to know whether it is definitely understood that 
"kperson ” implies man on woman. 

Chairman : OwT great legal pundits have ruled so. I do not 
know. ■ 

Sir Provasli Chufider Mitter : I can tell you it doOvS. The 
question was discussed, and I can tell you that it does include 
both men and women. 

Chairman : You drafted this under the impression that have 
provided for them both. 



hi r ivonr nf seliaratirai, and tliev have come to tile conelusioii that 
. , ,T ■ de sepaiatiou should he aeoepted. Ther tlieretove 

til. iiitiUipiL Ji. 1. f'mmMitt'-p in India slioiilcl examine 

it'iMjaiuienu tliat an exput v^omiai.^ i n -.vn nf n «!Ptvirated' 
rmvhiilv ilie rnoliable reTenue and expenclituie oi a bcpaiated 
•lud tiu*’ heciiritv of tdie debt on the Sukkiir Larrage, _a3id SLundd 
: mend an eqnitable adinstment of t le fmaneial comnii ~ 

;,:.nl.ior which Sind inar properly be considered liab e li tn^ 
d rt th.ntioii shows that separation would leave the iicA iioMotv, 
f, r ,'liedtoh: tl.e sul>Coiamittee tliiilk that the lepieseiitivlrves oi 
Hiod hioidd be asked to show satislactorjly bow the deheit «oiilo 
he inei l)etore the new Province is set np. 


Sitnied on behalf of the snb-Coiuniittee, 

EUSSELL. 


St. James’s Palace, 
Loxdox, 
14tii Jaimary, 1941. 
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I'OMMEJSTS GoIDIITTEE OF 'WHOLE CoKFEREInCE (16tI1 JaN'UAIIYj 

ON IIeport of sue-Committee ]Sro. IX (Sind). 

(.‘V./i. — Witii tlie permission of (lie Prime Ministei; tlie (puestioii of 
ereating a separate ProTince for the Oriya-speaking people 'was 
raised in tlie course of the iiiscussioii on this Eepoif.) 

(Jhaii-iiiait : The first paragraph is again the i/ecord. ParagTaph 
2 — noted. 8 noted. 4 noted. Xo'W in putting the Report as a 
whole, a promise was given to the Baja of Parlakiinedi that he 
slioiild saw soirietliing on tliis general Beport, but as a matter of 
fact it is on the subject of Orissa. 

Raja of FarRiMiiiedt : Sir, on behalf of 1,0 miliious. of Oriyas, 
the subjects of His Majesty, I I'ise ta represent their long-standing 
grie'vaiices on this occasion. The luemorandiini''' 1 ha've placed in 
your hand a few days since has been alile, 1 hope, to give a clear 
insiglit inio all the jo esent difiicnlties the Oriyas ar‘e placed undeig 
situated as they ai'e in 2 diiferent Provinr:;es. I will not tire yon 
with tlie details of the history for imification of the Oriyas, agitat- 
ing as they have been fur the last lyuarter of a century and more. 
As one well-informed of the facts, I should lay before jani all 
to-day that the formation of a separate Ib'ovince for tlie Oriyas 
is a life and death ])j'oblem to them. They feel toidured with, ail 
the disabilities and disadvantages of one lieing a distant adjunct 
lying at the (nil end of every Provin{;e wherevei' they are, far away 
from the seat of ^.rovernnieut of tlie respe(dive Pro^•ince, and 
always in a unique minor.ity, completely lost siglit of, being merged, 
in the teeming millions of population of those Provinces, 

I appeal to you all, gentlemen, to appreciate (he peculiar 
position of the Oriyas and their demand, as I'ecommeiided l\y several 
oflicial bodies time after time. We want a Province of otir own on 
the basis of language and race, to be ourselves a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentnieiit and peace, to realise and he benefited 
by the projected refoi'ins to India by both Indian and British 
politicians, 'wdio look forward to the ilay when the United 8tates 
of India will consist of small federated States based on coiimion 
language and race. Without a sepai-ate Province for tlie 10 millions 
of Oriyas, let me tell you, Sir, that all your labours at this Con- 
ference to develop Parliamentary institutions in. Provinces with 
autonoinoiis powers, will prove, on the contrary, seriously in. jiirioiia 
to the Oriyas. 

The patience with which we have waited and the loyalty to the 
British Crown with wdiicli we have hx)ked up to always' for justice, 
sympathy, and fair treatment, have, proved as Lord G union pni it 
once, "‘ Were the Grissans an agitating' people, -wliich they are .not, 
they would soon make their protest heard. As it is tliejf have heoii 
sacrificed without compimctiou.’l 

* To he I'jrmtecT in supplementary Yoluine. 




I am right, I think. Sir, in my presiimptiGii', ^ that ^ you ali 
consider the Oriya problem as the least controversial of all the 
problems that this Conference has had to deal with. Toil are aware 
that the Simon Commission, the Government of India Despatch, 
and all the Provincial Governments concerned have recognised the 
iirg’ent necessity for the immediate solution of the question. The 
question of finance, however, is evidently the only obstacle in the 
way of their recommending the formation of a separate Province 
for' the Oriyas. My answer to that is that finance is not, after ali, 
a fence of such insurmoimtable dimensions when we have to save 
a great historic race with an ancient civilisation and culture, from 
being obliterated. The old saying: “ Cut your coat according to 
the cloth ” if strictly applied, comes to the rescue, to a great 
extent, in forming the long-songht after Orissa Province ; and, 
again, I am fnlly confident that the Central Government with the 
same feelings of benefaction will come to the rescue of tb.e new 
Province as it did in the case of Assam and Bihar and Orissa, when 
first they were created. One redeeming feature, however, which I 
should point out to yon is, that we will be starting with hardly 
any debts; but, on the other hand, with appreciably more income 
than Assam had to start with. At page 404 of tlie Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, we gather that the annual revenue of the 
Orissa Division of Bihar and Orissa wmiild be about ten millions of 
rupees, and I am sure that with the additions of the districts as 
recorded by different official bodies with their gathered evidence 
of the people of those parts, and the people of other adjoining 
Oriya speaking areas, that may he recorded by the Bmindary 
Commission, will bring in about 20'2 millions of rupees to solve 
the financial difficulty. I may illustrate that the agency tracts 
with their scope for excise revenue, large areas of waste lands i;liat 
are being developed and valuable forest produce, will coiiiribute 
largely to the Provincial funds. In addition to this, tliere is an 
extensive coastal land containing large sheets of salt pans and 
scope for sliippiug between different parts of the Empire i'lirtlier to 
increase the Provincial revenue. I can also assure you, Sir, that 
if circumstances so necessitate, we the Oriyas are prepared to bear 
the burden of special taxation to meet any financdal deficit of the 
future Province. 

Without further encroaching upon youi’ valuable time, eiimigh 
if I have been able to impress you, gentlemen, with the iirgency'of 
the pToblem. It is for yon to make nr mar the desfiiiv o.f an 
ancient race, vast in numbers, cultured and advanced, ]>u't ])]nced 
under painful circumstances now, though their ])ast was briglit 
and full of unique interest and of historical importance as idiose oi; 
any of the present advanced communities of India,. 

Sir A. P. Patro : As one interested in the formation of a sepai-tile 
Province for the Oriyas, I support the proposal whole-heartedlv. 
The formation of a separate Province for tlio Oriyas has In-en' 
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agitated for since 1902. I was tlie first to lead tlie agitation about 
this matter. I think a Committee should he appointed to go into 
this matter as soon as possible. 

Sir Provash Chunder Mitter : I associate myself with those 
remarks. 

Dr. Moonje: In . connection with the Seport, I have been put 
down as one of the dissentients, and I want to state in a few words 
why I dissented. I opposed the separation of Siiui on a principle, 
and that principle is that no new Province should be created with 
the object of giving a m.ajo.rity therein to any particular com- 
nuiiiity. When this question will come up for consider atioii as a 
part of the larger question of re-distribiition of Provinces iiioluding 
the question of the Province of Orissa, as a previous speaker wants 
Orissa to be constituted into a separate Province, I should have no 
objection. 

Then there is another point. re-distrilyution of Pm- 

vince without the consent and agreement of the two communities, 
Hindus and Muslims, is likely to increase tii.e area of eonymunal 
conflict and endanger the relations between the two communities, 
not only ill that Province but throughout India. The Hindus are 
against separation. J3esicles, it will be a deii.e]t Province. Tt is 
on those points that I disse.nt fro,m the Bnport, 

Chairman : That will he noted. 

Ra]a Narendra Nath: I did,n.ot at the time give my reasons 
lor my dissension, and I would briefly li.ke to give' them now. 

My reasons' then were as they are' now, that the, .Minority qiies-' 
tion lias not been... s.ettled. .1 apprehended at' the time'tliat it would 
not be, settled, and my apprehension ' has proved to be true.' There 
lia;S.l)een' no dechuratioii of rig.l,it,s iiiiassailablc by ilie majority eoni- 
.munity, and I do not know wlien we shall cmt;-. U- on agreeiaeiit on 
that , point. . Those were my i-ctasoiis then, and are .now, f'Or 
associating , myself with 13.r. Moonje. 

Sir Shah, Nawaz Bhutto: I think I .shall he liorriC out bv m.'sr'V 
members of the Committee when I say tlmt we itunsidered and 
decided this question on its own merits. It was Jiot consi tiered 
from any coinmnual point 0.1 view or with regard to the Minority 
question. I think that the point which has been raised fins los 
force ill it at all. 

(7/ifl'm'n'fl'n .* That vvill be noted. 



CJEIEBIL REVIEW OF WORK OF CONFERENCE. 

Plenary Session^ 16th January 1931. 

Chatriiuiii : I would fiiiggest now tliat we resolve ourselves into 
tlie Plenary Meeting of the Conference. 

Tlie business wirieli is before yon now is to note the Eeports 
whieli yon have inceiverl from the Comniittee of the whole Oon- 
fereiice, and that, of course, enables yon to raise every thing. 

It has been suggested that a resolution might be put in the 
following terms; — 

■' The Conference sitting' in Plenary Session lias received and 
Muted lli(' Reporfs of the nine sub-Oommittees submitted by the 
Cuniiidllee of the v hole C()nfereiu‘e with coimnents thereon. 

Tliese Eeports, provisional tbougli they , are, together tvitli 
the recorded notes attaclied to tiieni, afiord, in the opinion of 
the ('.'oufereiice, material of the highest value for use in the 
framing of a ('onstitiitiou for India, embodying' as they do a 
sulistaiitial measure of agreement on the main ground-plan, 
and many helpful indications of the points of detail to be 
furtlier luirsued. And the Conference feels tliat arrangements 
shoald b'e made to pursue without interruption the work upon 
which it has been engaged,” 

With that draft* in front of you, the whole field is open for an 
examination of the work that W'e have been doing during the last 
nine weeks. 

iJitrdu Buhiulur MmruicJunulra JBio : I sliould liJce to ask wdiat lias 
bceomi' of the ]U'0|>osal to consider the establisliment of a Supreme 
CoiirC Aiitiiing' has been said about that. 

( 'hdi idiiitn Tliat was meant to lie raised the other day but was 
not ruiseil. The reply -will be read by the Lord Chancellor, , 

{jjtd Sanhei/ : ?v[r. Prime Minister, your Higlmesses, Ladies and 
^-uMitleinen. in a ihedmal constitution, such as the one w"e propose 
to set up, a Federal Court is a.n essential element. There is such, 
a Coup, ill Canada, in Australia and in the Tj:nited Stales, The 
exact jurisdiction and the exact constitution of the Court ean be. 
settiml later. In my view, that will not be a diffic.iilt task, alilioiigh 
there are many details whiich will reniain for discussion. I would 
therefore venture to take the opjtortunity of advishig- vou to pas.s a 
rf'soluiion aihrmhig the priiicipb' and leaving the other (niostions 
open for further determination. 

BJi/n'nnai! : That will lie recorded. 

pngG 47;t for the form in which the resolution was finally acln])ted 
!>y the Conference. 




Sir CJihiiarilal Setaivad : Sir. Prime Minister, perliaps it woiilcl 
be convenient at this iiiomeiit for me to say that when the cjnestioii 
of the Siipreine Court is raised, there are certain questions with 
regard to the Higdi Court which, will also .have to be raised. I 
intend to raise those questions at whatever stage it may be coiive- 
nieiit to raise tlieni. 

Lord Sankey: Yes, certainly. 

Lt.-Col. Gidney : I should like to iTie,ntioiJ that I sent a note 
to the Lord Clianceilor on jury trials so far as it alfects Anglo- 
Iiidia/ns wliicii I .liope lie will coiisidei' Vvlieii the Federal o,i:' Suj’irenie 
Court is constituted. 

Lord' Sankey: Certainly. 1 am ’^'ery miicli obliged to you. 

Air. Jayakar: hlay I nientio,!!,. with the ])ermissioii of Their 
Highnesses, that it may also be necessary to consider whether it is 
possible — I am not })rop<.:)si,ii.g' anything eontroversial now — to lin,k 
up the Su})renie Coui't , wit,li the judicial systems of Their High- 
iies.se,s. I am only as.]ii,ng‘ for ti,i,at (,|u,estion to be considered. I do 
not know whether any powers may be given of an appellate cliaracter 
to the vSiipreme Court. I am o.nly suggesting that because it ■will 
link up the whole judiia'a! luacliiiiery of entire India. 

Lord Readiiiy : 1 understand that everything will be open 
because I also liave some suggestions to make with, regard to the 
Snj:)i'eme Conid. I am ;i.iot goi.ng into tliem now. I understood 
everything was open. 

Lord. Sankey: Yes. 

Chairman : The subject is going to be the Supreme Coiii't. , 

Sir Chimanlal Setaivad.: I hope the Lord Chancellor will not 
forget the question of the status of the India. u Bar. 

Lord. Saukv'y : 'i'hat 1 always rememlier. 

H..II . The A/(diarajit i>j Liora : Mr. Prime .i\[i.!nsie]% 1 should 
like to begin ijy adding my rmda In '(ho ii'dwiro ni' ps-aiM' winch ims 
already been paid to tlm rn.iii ncc. ilm .^ymjnitliy ami the impai- 
tiality with wvhich you a.nd y.mr col I'Csgiu'-s, among I mini, 

particularly inentioii .Lcird Sunkt'v, have pn-sided over our dis- 
ciissi(.)ns. 

1 ihinlc it ca.n fairly be claimed that an atrnosplierc of gfiud will 
ha-^ ji!'cvaih'-d thronglnuvi m; r die! ibi'rat ions : innl tin^ ereat imt rd' 
atum,■^pilere is, I Iielieve. in ilsidf a sui)siair!ia] aid'iii’venmnt, and 
one wliieb wiJ] go tar to.,:'.ssi>.t h; ino siduimn of fhc inai’iv problems' 
of detail, some of tlu-m snhicie?.itlv intractable, wlucb yet await 
tile constitution maker,-. 


It is, I suppose, inevitable, that as the Coiiferen,ce draws to a 
fiiose we should each one of us. ask ourselves wliat we hoped to 
achieve at this Oonierence,, and what has been the measure of our 
success. iFor myself, I will say that I did not expect^ to see a 
detailed constitution hammered out, and I am not cli,sa.ppoiiited that 
this has not been done. 

There are great interests in India which are not represented 
here. For that reason, if for no other, it behoves us to proceed with 
care and caution. 

So far as the Indian States are concerned, the most important 
development of t],ie Cori.ference.has been the emergence of the idea 
of Federation. It has been transformed from a distant aiui lia 7 pr 
ideal into the immediate object of practical endejn’-on.r. As siicli, 
it has been welcomed by the Delegation of wliic.li, 1 am a. ineniber. 
At this stage, however, 1 feel compelled to lay before you one very 
important point. Opinions may differ as to the way in. wliieli 
Fedei'fltion. and its implications will cominend themselves to the 
Princes of India. It may be that the great majority will at once 
accept it. On the other hand, we must be prepared to face the 
possibility of many dissentients. For my own part, if Federation 
Is to come, no one will be more pleased than I to find it accepted 
immediately, whole-heartedly and unanimously, by those of my 
brother Princes, who fully realise its necessary implications. My 
present point is only this — it has to be recognised that any Gstiniates 
we may put forward of the speed with which the federal idea will 
spread and gain acceptance, are conjectural. 

"We cannot thereby bind anyone but ourselves. Federation has 
been accepted by the Indian States Delegation, but it has not yet 
been accepted bj' the individual Princes of India. The relations 
of the States are with the British Crown and they are individual. 
Ir seems to me to be inevitable that some of the States, wdietber 
they bs many or few the future will show, but it is inevitable that 
some will look askance at the federal idea, and it is tlieir cause which 
I .am pleading now when I say that Federation must not be forced 
directly or indii'ectly on any one of them. They must be secured 
in the rights .and privileges which they enjoy, and the manner of 
their relations with t he British Government must rem ain unaltered , 
until they themselves, voluntarily and ■without compulsion, agree 
to a change, pit may be that 75 per cent, of the States will accept 
the change • it may be that 90 per cent, will accept ; it may even 
be that 99 per cent, will accept-— but if they do, and if only one in 
everv hundred stands out, those few must none the less enjoy real 
freedom of choice. There mu.st 1)0 no breach of faitii with the'in. 
They will trust to the faith of Britain and the honour of tludr 
brother Indians to sec that historic pledges are •fulfilled, 'whether by 
tlie^ Government of to-day, or by any succeeding Government on 
wiiiclx power may be devolved in the future. I feel sure they will 
not trust in vain. 

Here let me digress -for a moment to meet a possible criticism,. 
It may be argued that the States which; do not accojit Federation. 



stand out witli the deliherate object of impeding the progress of 
India as a whole. This will he a completely mistaken idea. Those 
States which stand out will do so I feel certain, with the ohject — it 
may he a inistakeii oloject, hiit with the vsole object — of preserving 
the position and heritage which comes to them from the past. 

It is for Tis to prove that they are mistaken. It is easy to be 
impatient with those who fail to see eye to eye with, ns; it is easy 
to say that it is in their own true interests to accept tlie change, and 
tliat on that ground it is justifiable to bring’ pressure to bear. This 
is not the way of statesmanship. The way of patience is the way 
of peace, and only by patience can the frill harvest of mritiial trust 
ami confidence be reached, and a feeling of security be engendered. 

The advance of political ideas cannot be eqrially rapid in every 
part of India. Among- the States great diversities of conditions 
pi’evai], and there must, I fear, he some whose caution may make 
them at first luireceptive of the new ideas; unresponsive to the new 
tendencies. Their hands must not be forced— their confidence must 
he won. That way and that way only, lies the road to a contended' 
India. Hot every nation has yet entered the League of Hations. 
The Federation of India may in the same way take time to complete. 
Al)ove nil, let it he remembered tbat the spirit of corporate progress 
whicli lias animated us in onr discussions here is a new one. It is 
for us to entliuse that spirit into those w’ho have not heen here to 
jeceive its inspiration at the source. Hiiinan natui-e is obstinate 
stuff. It needs sympathy and niiderstaiiding to win over a man to 
your side. Confidence can either be received nor can it be extract- 
erl. It has to he earned. Victory must be a victory of the spirit, 
by <M)U version, not by compulsion. 

Ff)r my owm part, I can see that Federation is a high ideal and 
wdth reservations I could accept it here and now, but I distrust an 
acceptance wuth reservations. When I accept, I prefei* to accept 
without reservations, and in the stage that this proposal has reached, 
when the Federal structure lias hardly heen outlined, I do not feel 
justified in making any commitment on behalf of the conservatives 
aimmg the States. Personally, I am not opposed to the idea of 
Federation, and I believe that a scheme of Federation wTll be 
devised wTiicb I can accept. Till, the scheme is before me, I prefer 
not to give niy opinion. G-iving a verdict before evidence is made 
avaihdile wdll be an uncommon procedure. There is one other point 
on which I wash to say a few words. In the course of a speech 
ye'-terday, a proposition was enunciated that Federation is a higher 
ideal than isolation. For the sake of theoretical argument alone, 
one can also say that distribution is a higher ideal tliriu stagnatioii. 
or ihai uniformity is a higher ideal than distinetion,. The truth of 
all these philosophic axioms I admit. Who would deiiv that 
Federation is a higher ideal,, but T suggest that Federation is at 
p)‘e.sent. an ideal, and it is an unfortunate fact that in human affairs 
ideal (uiu either not ho attained pr they can only he attaiiierl 
gradually and by approximation. Further, until all the Princes 
or India should strive to the proposition that Federation is a higher 
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ideal, it should not be imposed upon them. We may dislike their 
views, Imt they are a factor on the problem which cannot be dis- 
regarded. (jood and bad men are found in every society, but so far 
as we are c.oiicemed, I can assure you. Sir, that rve do realise the 
advance of time. We realise th.e necessity for improvement. There 
may l:)e some diilereiices in the pace, but we are all inarching 
forward, and with the patience and good-will of our countrymen 
I feel sure you will not find the Princes lac-ldiig in any respect in 
the discharge of their duties and in looking after the interests of 
their people. 

I have little more to say. I take back with me to India rvarm 
and lively memories of friendship and hospitality offered in gene- 
rous ineasure; of patience and understanding in the handling of our 
problems ; of unflagging sympathy and unfailing good-will. I go 
back with my traditional loyalty to the Crown broadened by a fuller 
understanding' of the bonds that hold ns together. I for one am 
convinced ihat (treat Britain wishes India well, and is ready to give 
lier tii.e bo}st help of all,, by helping her to help Iverself. I believe 
that the future will bring again a full measure of liappiiiess to my 
distracted land ; that the welter of strife, jealousy and suspicion, 
will subside, and that the sun of prosperity will again sliine on an 
India oiK.-e more content. If this be the result of our labours, then 
even if the final scheme to be evolved differs largely from the 
(‘Xjjectatif>iis 'with which we came and returned, we take pride 
to iuivt* jihnmd oiir parts in these days of stress at the Indian Round 
Table Conference. 


Ms-. IJns'ii : Ttic tiecisLons about wliirli tlnu'c has ])emi t!u' laigest 
Dicasiri'C of agreeiiKmt are smdi as do not. iu luajiy ros’pects, come 
U]i to 1lje ideal Cierislied by a large secfion of iiic ludiCiU [)eop]e. 
There Iia,'- been a feeling that vested infei-ests Iiave sonierinies 
been 'aiteiided to evtui in disregard of tlie ordinary riguts, f)f the 
We have ai time.s not fully realised ilo' shengtb. of iim 
forces behind ihc luesent movement iu India. Ft iias to he reali-U'd 
tliat ii is not o'nly the. inteUectnal classes hid a Lirge ]>a!'t is!' i.he 
nui'.'-es of Fndiu ihai are concerned in the movemenl. The intense 
de-^iri^ to atlain self-iailo and the slatus of a seif-govecaiug -leoph; 
which has been impelling the people of Tiulia to suffering and 
misery month a'i'tcj' nimith, has not been brought in'O'ininentlv before 
ns in nnr deliberations. 

'fhe hi-^tury of India for the last twenty-five or tliirfy years will 
diow ihai in conseipience of that impelling force not Iieiiig fake-n 
irdo •a.cconni, disaffoction has hecome deep seated and lias siiread 
rajddly and extensively, and there is now an aciivc distrust of 
BriUiin and intentions which, if not dis'peiled soon, is likelv to 
crystallise, 

■ Whei'c a frank gesftu’e of friendlines.s and trusi niigld liave 
drawn Britain and India closer, the discussions liave often souuhi 
to tone down suggestions for a-flvance with a heavy -admixture of 
safeguards, the inter-pfetation of which,- to a large section ol the 
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Indian people, will be that Britain expects India to trust her,, 
while she herself does not trust India. 

Mattel's which are not of much iiioiiient in tlie actual day to day 
life of India have been magnified into big liarriers in the path of 
India’s pi'ogreas. Comiimnal differences and the question of 
iniiioi'ities liave l>een discussed , in a mannei' wliicli suggests that 
such differences do not exist auywliere else in the woild, and as if 
all coiiriti'ies where there have been conimuiial differences have in 
consequence lost all title to self-rule. It has heeii ignoi'ed that the 
different r‘<>miu unities in India liave been used to living with one 
another in amity everyday of their lives for i,naiiY centuries. There 
are occasional claslies, bnt they are far from frequent and are 
infinii,esiinal when eompai-ed witli the nnnilier of ainicnlile contacts. 
To the millions of India who have neither the leisiii'e nor the in- 
clinatioj) to tliinlv and feel in eomiuunal ternis on matters of State 
wliicli affect all coinin unities equally, the empliasising' of coiiiiiuiiial 
differences means so ninch attention diverted fi'oni their w'elfare. 

The niillions of India want a hettei* standard of life and they 
want progress. They want to send to the Ijegislatiires men who 
will work for their welfare and uplift. They want to choose tlieir 
representatives on those ground, and not because they are of a 
particular religious pursiiation. If the di.scoiitent of the mas.ses is 
to be allaraid, the sooner we cease to talk of (Mimmiinal differences 
the bettei', not only for India hut for the future relations between 
Britain and India.. I trust the people of Britain will see the real 
inwardness and impulse of Indian life and, whatever may he the 
decisions of i;lie Conference and the attitude talven np by the 
Delegates, indiAu dually or in groups, I trust that the strong <'urre-?i.t 
AA^hicli has commeiiceci movingp and wdn'ch is gaining iiiomeutiim 
at every step, will not be impeded by artificial obstructions. A 
hesitating, little-hearted nieasnre would not have satisfied Britain 
if she had been in our position, and Arill not satisfy llHlia. 

We from India, Sir, have appreciated the sympathy with Avhich 
attempts have been made in this country to understand our 
difficulties and our aspirations.. The Lord Cliancellor has stated 
that this Conference is only the planting of a seed. He has assisted, 
ill the planting of that seed, hut.it is t.he spirit in wdiich we water it 
and tend it that really matters,. I earnestly trust that the sp.ir it 
in whicli Lord Saiikei' has assisted in the planting of the seed wdll 
animate all in this conntiy and in India wdio are interested in the 
growth of the tree of onr vision. I add my tribute of grateful 
appi'eciation to the kindness and hospitality AAdiich. we all have 
nmt Avith in this couiitry. 

Khan BaJmdut llumin: If' on<' surveys tlie wort; 

of flu* ('(.inference, one cannot but be sti'uck by the e.x.t(ml; in whicb 
mistrusf has been replaced by confidence, Avith sucli rapidity that it 
is uot ea.sy to believe what has reall 3 f been achieved, So far. Sir, 1 
tliink the Acork of the Conference will alAvays remain indestructilde. 
I am sui-e that a .solid fouiidatiqn has been laid, and Avith that .soliil 



foiii3.datioi:i:, Sir, your aame will ever be associated as one who bas 
iiad tlie siiicerest intentions towards India. 

Tile future constitution of India will,. I am sure, be sucli as to 
safeguard not only tlie interests of the majorities but also the 
interests of tlie ininorities. The picture wbicli has been dra%vn by 
the Lord Chancellor may fail to be of value if tlie finishing touches 
of the artist are not given to it. The plant to which Lord Sankey 
lias referred may wilt in the nncongenial atmosphere of India if it 
is not planted on a congenial soil. Ho constitution in India can 
work, it is, a truism to say, if it does not give to India autonomy and 
responsibility. In tliese two attributes of the future constitution 
of India every minority wants to take its legitimate share. Lord 
Reading, who was applauded so much for his speech, lias given the 
reservations which were latent in that speech. The Conservatives 
have not blessed the picture painted for them. It lias been exjiressly 
stated that the minorities and the depressed Classes were definite in 
their assertion that they could not consent to any constitution 
providing self-government for India, unless their demands rvere met 
ill a reasonable manner. I hope that our future deliberations will 
contribute to the solution of this question in such a way that it will 
meet the reasonable demands of the majority and the minorities. 

Speaking of the Muiiaminadaviis of India, I can always say that 
our attitude has been, as true and patriotic citizens and children of 
India, to contribute to the general welfare. We have played onr 
part and we will play our part, and I hope that in the future deli- 
berations the contributions of the Indian Mussalmans will not be 
insighifioant. I hope also that the constitution, wdien it is finally 
placed before the British Parliament, will be such as to eliminate all 
those suspicions and that distrust which are at present so evident. 

I do really hope. Sir, that when we return to India the position 
will be such that we shall feel we have contributed something to 
bring us together for the common weal of India. 

TT.JI. The Maharni of Dlwlpiie: Mr. Prime Minister, I have to 
thank you for albwiiig me at this stage of our ])roceedingH to 
express my own sentiments as to the woi'k whicli we have been able 
under ^mnr skilful and superphetic guidance to accomplish. Wb.eu 
this Conference opened some nine weeks ago, the prospects before 
ns, as most of us felt, wein none too hopeful. The situation iu Imlia 
was vserions; those of us who are charged with the duty of informing 
TIis Majesty’s (xovernment of the political sentimeiits which exi.st in 
OUT country made. I hope, no secret of our belief and reading of it. 
We have worked at the Conference for nine Aveeks and aax; have 
tentatively arrived at some definite proposals. In a sentence, we 
have laid down the foundations of a tlnited India. That there are 
many difficulties still to be solved, many questions to be answered, 
uo on.e will deny. 

Ill reaching tliis oonsumation I am happy to think that the 
Indian States have played an' important part. As has been recog- 
nised on all sides, their willingness to work for the federal ideal has 



marked a tiimiiig point in the fortunes of the Conference. There is 
still much to he done, there are still many details to be filled in, 
before their fi.nai adherence to any. federal scheme will be possible. 
Blit I can clearly claim that I and my brother Princes have shown 
not merely a willingness to contribute our characteristic contri- 
butions to the progress and stability of India as a whole, but also 
are desirous to consider in the friendliest possible spirit any just 
scheme put forward by British India with an object of accomplish- 
ing this end. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it has been repeatedly fiffirined in the many 
stages of this Co.!ifereiice, that all the opinions expressed must be 
taken as tentative rather than as final. The adherence of myself 
and my brother Princes to the general principles laid down by the 
Conference siib-Coniniittees. naturally partahes of this general 
characteristic. Until ive see the final shape which the picture will 
■assume, we cannot clearly distiiiguish the paid which we shall 
occupy within its frame. But this much, I am quite sure, I am- 
justified ill saying. The Princes of India will do their best to see 
•that the progress of the country is advanced in a true sense. We 
will use our limited and humble influence in order to promote the 
welfare, not merely of onr own subjects who are always so near our 
hearts, but also the welfare of the country as a whol©'. 

The reason wliicli impelled the Princes to take up the attitude 
they did is not far to seek. They saw tliat great forces of disruption 
were arising and a mighty upheaval was coming in political India. 
They realised their twofold duties towards the Crown and towards 
the country. Our attachment to the Person and the Throne of 
His Majesty the King Emperor needs no proof. From the time 
when the connection of Britain and India began the Indian States 
have been true to their treaties, and have faithfully observed those 
chivalrous obligations of honour to w-hicli the treaties gave rise. 
A-loiig' with it, we have the fullest confidence that India is destined 
to be as great in the future as it has been in the past. With these 
two cardinal principles before us, wm set about our work. We 
believe that there is no conflict between the real interests of India 
and her connection with. Britain. We are, on the other hand, 
-convinced that this has been devised by Providence for the benefit 
of both countries and for the evolution of a greater and nobler 
culture, which would iinite the East and the West in indissoluble 
bonds of imitual iinderstandingcand goodwill, 

Mi‘. Prime Minister, I do .not desire to indulge in any false 
I am not blind to the difficulties with which we are coii- 
fronted. He would, indeed, be an over-confident individual who 
■would proclaim at the present moment tliat our work was ovei'. 
Much still remains to be done, many problems cry aloud for 
solution. But I think that I shall be justified in saying 'that the 
spirit that has animated our 'Conference is the spirit by w'hich all 
problems of India will be Bolved, 

And I should like in this connection to pay my personal tribute 
do you, Mr. Prime Minister, to.the LoiM Chancellor, and the popular 



Secretary of State for India, to all those members of His Majesty’s-. 
Goyernmeiit, as well as to the represeiitativea- of the g’reat political 
pardies of Britain who have coiitribrited so much to the progress, 
that has been made. I enniiot refrain' from ackno-wledging the 
iiianuei- in wliieli tlie representatives of British India have appre- 
ciated the peculiar ])osition in which the Indian States stand to-day. 
Arid in tliis connection I should not be surprised if one of the 
greatest gains which have accrned to India during this Conference, 
should not pi'ove to 1:ie n l>etter niulerstanding between the Indian 
States and British India which has grown up during these last few 
weeks. Mr. Prime Minister, tlie difficnlties which loom before iis 
ai-e .still formidable; hut, at tliis historic, gathering, I ventiu'e tO' 
tliiak, that, we leave all. ot us developed tliat spirit by wbieli 
difficulties are ovei-coine. I pi‘ay that the blessings of ilrovideiice 
may rest U])OJi. the skies of the Conference, and wlien the lime comes 
for us to &i ally close, I ho])e all ojtinions and parties will really 
feel grateful, united and satisfied. 

But, before I comdnde, I must give expression to the satisfaction 
I feel at tlie results of the Conference. Hobody imagined that the 
gigantic task of fi'aming the future destinies of oiie-fitth of the 
human I'ace could be accomplisbed iii the short span of a few weeks; 
but it gives no small satisfaction that the basic ])rinciples of tlie 
scheme have been outlined. And more than this; we, lielonging to- 
India and Britain have, by working together around this Table in 
an atmosphere than which nothing could be more friendlv, have 
been able to understand each other. While the British Delegation 
has realised the position of India, let me assure them that it has 
been amply proved, if it i-eipiired to be proved, that Britain desires 
sincerely to help India forward. When we came, we came with 
many misgivings and anxieties as messengers of India to apprise' 
Britain of the real feelings of the people of India and to find out a,? 
remedy. I feel now, and I liope every other Delegate from India 
will join with me, when I say that I am returning to India as a 
messenger of Britain, carrying her cordial message of good-will, 
and sincerest friendsliip to my beknuMl iMotherland ; a message wliich. 
I hope will be understood ami resiionded to. 

('it tin's point the Prime Minister icas called amap and 
Lord Scinke}! tooh tlie ekair.) 

TJ.-CoI. (ridneij; Mr. Chairman, T have very few remarks h. 
make at this stage of our deliberations wdien the curtain is about U-. 
full on the Round Table Conference. Before we commencetl .uir 
meeting to-day I wa.s a luippy man, biip])y in a feeling of dee.]' 
gratitude to iny Indian brothers for having passed a resolution a' 
the Services sub-Conmiittee which was ratifi.e.d at a- wdiole Conferoucf 
Cknnmittee this morning wdiie.h afiorded some consideration to mv 
cotuui unity. But, Sir, wfitli the Hindu-Mnslim controversy still 
unsettled, and the refusal this morning of my Indian brothers 
recognise the vested an cV commercial interests of Euro])eans in litdia. 
X feel very pessimistic regarding the future self-governing India 
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■under tlie iiiajoritT rule. , I sliall not iridiilg-e in any laiig'iiage that 
iiiigiit be iiiis'uiiderstood or appear migratefnl, but I -fco saiy 

Sir, Vvdtli all the emphasis at luy comrnaiid, 1 feel, with this luicer" 
tainty, -with these two big jn’oblems still unsettled, that we, the 
minorities, are still living in the land of conjecture and considera- 
tion and if I may add— grave apprelieiisioii of onr future in India, 
I hope 1 am wrong. 

With, these bigger interests still unsettled, I arn seriously think- 
ing what 'will (le the position of the minorities . Bach one of us lias 
stressed as well as we could that we require a rleqria.te statutory 
protection in the future constitution of India, and I feel sure that 
ineuiliers of all iriinority coiumimities will join iiie rvlieii I say that 
we are grarely appi'elieiia’ive unless we do reeei,ve that protection. 
Remember the settlement. of the Iiiiidn-Muslii.u p:roblein is not the 
only oi'ie at this Conference. Tlie settlen.ieiit of the other i]ii.tiorities 
i.s also of gi-eat, if not of equal importance; and I iroiild a.s.k I'ou, 
Siig in settling the intere.sts of tliese minorities and the labour 
i.ntei'ests 0.1 India that you and your Government will clearly :realise 
what we demand. We do not ask for a continuance of such transi- 
tional and acadeiuio protection as has hee'ii afforded to ns in the 1919 
Gorernment of India Act, during the past decade. That protection 
is to he found in the instruments of iiistniction to Governors, and 
is merely of paper value, for not one of Our interests has been 
adequately protected in the past. W^e are now developing a new 
constitution for India, bnt we still feel so apprehensive that it makes 
us all the more anxious. Sir, indeed we ai'e detei'iiiined to stress 
i:)ai‘a. IS of the Minorities Report. Para. 18 of the Minorities 
Ilcporl was before the sub-Conmiittee a few hours ago, and with the 
otIuH’ u'nh).o3*'i.ty couinmiiities, I join in our demand for adequate 
slatui'f'ry protection of miiioritiesOdtli Courts of ajqjcal : otherwise 
vre. 1 am sure, cannot and shall not he a parly 1o any tiew consii- 
'tiition. 

The MM'd.-^ 1)1 my (‘ominnnity are very few- cm .noiuic and t-duca- 
tional, iiui it' thest* needs are not to be stat/uieriiy jiroieci'.M.h oirr 
future is iiuleci.[ porilons. Aon know as 'well as i do. Sir, wiiat my 
needs and their remedies are, so I shall not again detail them. Rut 
I do ask you, wiien the new. (.'onstitution i.s being fram.ed, ilmt you 
will not fail tlie minorities in affording them admjuaie and ample 
statutory protection, and in particular do 1 ask i'cjr the Anglo- 
Indian Goiiimiinity occ\ip 5 '"mg as it does a.- singauar position-— a ohiss 
of His Majesty’s subjects W'hose peculiar interests you oanuot fail 
to recognise nor deny protection, because its fd. aims are not only just 
but constitute a moral and honourable oldigation. on evt iw' Britisher 
and Indian and tvlio are our joint trustees In Ihe mwv India. 

Mr. Cratmi Jof'ies : Lord Chancellor, first 1 wish in thank 'Iho 
Prime Alinister, who has. presided over this ( 'onfes'cnce. and your- 
self. 8ir, tvho have presided over the Bederal -'nb-^ ''mnmiiiHe. 'for ilie 
unfaili;ig i.'s''>ui‘tesy' and patience with wliicl. you ]mv(‘ irca'ted us. 
Tlie success of this Goiifereuce is due.to the fact that you, Rlr, and 



tie Prime Miiiisterj iave fulfilled tie duties of Ciairmen with 
consummate skill, 

I also wish to pay tribute to Their Iliginesses and tie repre- 
sentatives of tie Indian States for tie patriotic statesmaiisiip 
tiey have siown in coming forward willingly to federate with 
British India. Tiey iave siown statesmanship both in tie interests 
of all-India and in their own interests, for it is quite certain that 
whatever happens in British . India will have its repercussion on 
their peoples. Moreover, India has now' become a protectionist 
country, and they are wise in wishing and eiicleavouriiig to guide- 
that policy. In fact it is their right to do so. 

I very much doubt whether the British Paiiianieiit were right 
when they concluded the Fiscal Convention with the present Legis- 
lative Assembly wuth no representation from the Indian Princes,. 
That, Sir, is taxation without representation. 

The great problem of India can only be solved by a federation of 
all-India, and although there are many, many great difficulties in 
the Indian States before the problem can be solved, I consider that 
the problems in British India are far greater because we have still 
to create our constituent States. This is where I have great tears 
in regard to this future Federation in which I am keenly and 
enthusiastically interested in seeing that it is successful. My reason 
for this is that the British Parliament have, I think, made rather 
a fetish of democratic institutions, and have forced upon India at 
too rapid a pace democratic institutions for which they are not 
prepared. 

In support of this contention, I will only quote two things which,. 
I think, confirm my contention. One is that since the introduction 
of the Montagu-Ohelmsf ord Reforms, the Congress, which at one- 
time was a reasonable party, has now become a revolutionary party.. 
That would not matter if it were not for the fact that there is no 
effective opposition in the country to that party among the Hindus. 
I mamtain, Sir, that if you cannot find, sufficient me.ii in a country 
with loyalty to institutions, respect of law and order, and the moral 
courage to oppose revolutionary propaganda, that strikes at the- 
root of democratic institutions. ■ . 

Tke vsecnnd tiling I wish to note in regard to democratic institu-* 
tioii.s is that India is not homogeiieous, and that it will be a long 
time before India will be homogeiieous. It is more varied than 
even the nations of Furope. I think the British Parliament now 
understands that separate electorates are absolutely essential. This 
really strikes at the root of pure democracy. But T maintain that 
India can progress without basing everything on a pure population 
(Iciuoeratic basis. Bcinocratic institutions had their birth and 
origin in the City States of Rome and Creece, bnt when Rome 
expanded into a large heterogeneous Empire, they had to abando.n 
iletuocratic institutions. Democratic government is an urban 
instvfcution, and India is 90 per cent, rural and heterogeneous. 

I should like to quote Sir, Mitea Ismail, an Indian statesman, 
when speaking of Bangalore, in-refemng to the Indian State. He- 


said tliat it is in tlie Indian States where the ancient customs and 
hallowed traditions can best endure, and lie slirewdly added that^ 
after ail, European countries are beginning to doubt wlietlier 
democratic institutions are the best forni of go-veriinieiit. 

Now, are the peoples of British India very different from tlie 
peoples of the Indian States? I do not tliiiik so. Have not the 
people of British India hallowed customs and traditions? They 
have, and we ignore them at our peril. Tlie British have done much 
for India; they have created a new India in the towns, and in those 
towns deinocratic institutions are beginning to develop, but the 
countryside, rural India, remains substantially uiioliaiig-ed. Great 
Britain has united India as she has never been united before, but 
I am beginning’ to fear that she is failing intellectually in that she 
is endeavouring to force upon India iiistitiitioiis which are foreign 
to India, and which I am afraid may, unless rve handle them wnth 
great care, bring India to grief. My Indian friends here are very 
fond of cpiotiiig from Edmund Burke. Let me quote one of his 
passages in -which he states that “ a State is a partnership not only 
of the living, but a partnership of the living, of the dead and of 
those who are still to be born.” I very often feel that we are apt to 
forget the partnership of the dead, and thereby we are risking the 
future of the living and of those still to he horn. Therefore, Sir, I 
would plead with the British Parliament not from their own point 
of view and from the point of view of their own institutions, 
valuable as they are to liomogeiieoiis Great Britain, but from the 
point of view of a vast snh-Contiiient. 


I do not wish to go hack on the aniioun cement of 1917, but I 
■wish it to he clearly understood that if democratic mstitiitioiis are 
to be developed they must he developed gradually. The first thing*, 
Sir, is to- consider the franchise, and the ErancMse suh-Committee’s 
Report does not altogether please me; it is too vague and too 
nebulous. I dare say that that is a,ii advantage, because it has 
got to be considered by another Franchise Committee hereafter. 
But I am very interested to see that the urban constituencies are 
separated from the rural: that is to say, that the franchise is so 
arranged, and thcM’epresentation is so arranged in the Legislatures, 
that the urban interests will really be represented. While I -was a 
member of the Council of the ITnited Provinces, out of 100 elected, 
members 41 -were urban lawyers, and yet there were only 12 iirhan 
constituencies. Therefore ‘tlie Prancliise Committee that 'will he 
fornv^d sl'iould very carefully consider the best iva}" to represent the 
real i'.: crests of 90 per cent, of rural India. 

Another ]':oint I would like to emphasise as a safeguard for this 
de/inocratic development of the Provincial States is that Second 
Cliarnhers should be introduced without doubt, nnd that they sliould 
be imide strong and have powers so as to steady nrid control the 
development without aliO\ving tbto nioli to run away with the 
Council. 


Another point I want to emphasise i.s a point with regard to the 
Services. Now, the Services are reallv vital t(> India and I maintaiii 
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liiai !he Commission reeomiiieiidations must l)e .maintained 

fur -iiiat:* coimidprable jmriod, because it is tlie backbone of tlie 
ii’uvm ii iiUMit 01 - rural India. You nniist roaintain tlie best that you 
oai'i uet in the rural area-.s. . .A-lso, Sir/me .niust see that the lr<.)ntier 
Arnn,' is kept sound, because there are jieopde over the border wait- 
ing' to |)ounce ujioii ric.li .India, including' lliissia and iu.aii.y couiitriejs 
Uji nrvrtii, aiul ive lunst therefore guard the Frontier and keep our 
Army efficient. Lastly, Sir, I would like to qiiote from, tlie Frirne 
wise words which he uttered at a banquet given by His 
HLfdi.uess of Alwar : Coii.st.itutions are made by tlie minds and 

tIu' experie.nce and history of the people, and o.iily in so far 
os we are successful in uniting the past with, the future, s.b.a.1.1 we be 
siiceessfril in helping India to real iiolitical liberty.'’ 

Dr. ShiifDat Alinuicl Khnu : Mr. Chairman , I rise to express my 
views on the work o.f the Eound Table Ctmference. 1 do so _ with 
mixed feel i.Mgs. I do not do it with a feeling of unalloyed satisfac- 
tion, nor do I do it with a feeling of unrelieved depi'ession or gloom 
when I ('ontemplate what we have accomplished. T wu'sli to be as 
(.ibjective, as impartial as I possibly can. Sir, in tbe consideration 
of the work wliich we have accomplished, it is always best, in my 
opi-tiion, to take tlie credit and also t.lie debit side of our account. 
The one question which 1 regard as fuiidaniental to tlie solution of 
some of ilie important problems with Avhich we are confronted in 
India at the present time has not rmt been, satisfactorily settled. 
I refer, of course, to tbe Hindii-Muslim problein. J regret to liave 
to slate it; I am sorry to have to refer to it; I do so only because 
I shall he failing in nn^ duty to iny cammunitv if I do not bring 
this mattei' prominently before the English public. 

It is a view' ^vliich lias lieeii .iield by all persons who count, 
pe.rson;' .of ni.tliieii.ce and reputation, t.liat we cannot say wdvetlier a, 
iMiustituticii is good or bad u.n1ess w'e knov.' bow it is worked and 
who works it. If you tell me, if anybody tells me, wdiut the forms 
(jf ilm Central -Legislature in India are going to be, T in list ask liiin 
wlm going io roi'k it. I must ask him who are the men who w'ill 
fontiol the macliinery and acquire poveer In the Central Goveru- 
nieiit. I am l)y no means tlirilled when I am told that it is going 
rrt lie ^'ery democratic.. I do not object to it at ail ; but I am entitled 
to know nhut the conmuiuities and classes wdil be, of wTiich the new' 
(.'eh-tral Legislature ivill be composed. The constitution of Mexico 
is o.tk the most perfcu-t pieces! (d machinery one Aould think of; 
ihi pa\)er it is nlmo,st ^lerfect — perfeci in tlie amouiit of lilieriy 
cuiij'envd i)u the individual, perfect in the grant of power to the 
LeuiGalure. perfect in the subordination of tlie I'xeeutive to ihe 
Legiyiuture, and the realisation of the move u])-to-date priuci])l-es of 
puriiameuiavlsm mid democracT w'Mch have been luude so .faiiiiliur 
in by tbe glorious example of the American .sysieiu. Tot how 
d()e^ it work in actrmi practice? My reply is that it does mu work 
at all. ‘Mexico lui'^ no constitution. There is a revolution every 
six umui'hs. As .Lord Uice informs ns in his classical wmrk on 
Modern Hemocracies/' it is'ono of 'the most remarkalde piieno- 



liieiia about tlie ikiiierican fiepublies. in spite of tlieir lavish fidelitv- 
to the Americiiii Constitution, and. provision of all the paraphernalia 
of a representative system, hy every test wh.ieli we can apply, the 
CxoreiMinients of South American Itepiiblies iire com])lete and iiii~ 
mitigated fai-iiu-es. We might, therefore, Sir, have a very perfect 
constitution, on pa|)ei*, but we may at the sanie time, when we dissect 
it and when we see how it works, liow it affects the various coimiiii- 
iiities, find it to he a Dead Sea frnit. Therefore, while I pass no 
jmignven.t on. the great work — it is a great work in. many directions 
- — of the Federal Structure sub-Gommittee. and sus|»e:o(:l my judg- 
ment on it, chiefly because I do .not know w1ia,t position ,my commu- 
nity is going to occupy . in the n.ew organ.ia.ni wiiicli you, Sii', witli, 
iiiiesampled ability, patience and. tact, have l)roiig'h,t into being. I 
must, .Itowever, refer to the great and e.n,du:!:*iri.g ivoi'k, whieli lias 
been done by a. number of other sub-Committees, and I take this 
oppoi‘tui.vity of thanking the Chairmen, win.) liave shown iin,ifo],'n.i 
coui'tesy and .i.ndiilgen,ee to evei'y member who has talieii part in th.e 
discussion. I have had the opportunity of working on practically 
every siih-Committee, except the siib-Ckimiuittee dealing with. 
Burma and the Federal Strncduire siib-Co.mniittee, and I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the Reports of these sub-Committees. 
contain a solution of some of the . most important problems witli 
which we have been faced in India. I need only mention the 
separation of vSind, the grant of refomrs to the Frontier Province, 
the i-epresentation of minorities in the pulilic services. Everyone 
would welcome sucli clear, distinct and emphatic |)roiioiiiiceiuen.ts 
ill these thorny problems by the siib-Coiivmittees that dealt with 
them. 

Sir, the second important point wliicli has emerged from our 
deliberations in the last two and a half inoiitlis is the paid wliicli 
the I^rinces are going* to play in the future polity of India. 

My Lord €,diancenor, I miist state quite candidly that it was 
not without considerahle hesitatioii and doubt— I may i*vcn say. 
sus})icion — that some of us viewed the eiiti-y of the Indian Princes 
i.uto the arena of Indian politics. There were seveiui amongst us, 
W'ho did not believe in the new policy and who thought it would Ite 
better for Bi'itish India to develop along the lines it bad done in the 
past. The problem has undoubtedly been simplified Iry the way tlie 
Priiices Imve risen to the occasion and tlif gr<mt luitl iioiiit- 
contrihut io}i.s which they have made to tlie constrnctiuii of a ueiv 
const iiiiticrii for India. It is now generally admitted that nn1e<s 
and until tin* Princes do come into the Eederatiou, it will be- ditli- 
cuit if not impossible for India to have responsible Governnnml in 
the Centre. We are tlierefore on the horns of a dilemma. "Wit ho tit 
the Princes, the jireseiit autocratic regime will continue; /r/'fl/ the 
Princes, tin' lionstitution will in /or/n he democratic, in practice, 
oligarchic. There is another result of their co-operation to whidi 
I should refer here. If the Priiice.s are alloweil to dismiss and vote 
U])on (jiiestion.s concerning British India, they must in iurn umlm- 
staiul that this must have repercussion on their administration al.-as. 
As tlicy dis(‘uss British Indian problem.s, so we will have to deal 
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with tlie problems of tlieir States. Of course they do not like it, 
and do not want it. We do not want either, and want to confine 
ourselves to our own probleius. But the irresistible march of eweiits 
will shatter the thin wall that separates the two Indias into 
iiiiiumerahle fragments. I am visualising the future, and projecting 
inyseif into futurity. What I mean is this. When the representa- 
tives of the Princes in tJie Assembly vote upon and discuss questions 
coiicerniiig British India, their States are bound to he ultimately 
subjected to discussion by people of British India, Wlien the 
Princes take an active part 'in British Indian politics, representatives 
of British India would also like to exercise the right, nay, discharge 
the duty, of discussing problems of Indian States. I want to 
emphasise this point, because I believe it will be found in actual 
worliing that the Princes cannot huild a Chinese wall round their 
States, riot only will they or their representatives have to come 
ill regularly to the Assembly, but there will be so ruany shuttles of 
suggestion, iinitatioii, influence, and example working, sometimes 
openly and Augorously, at other times imperceptibly, that the 
diustinotion between British India and Indian States will disappear, 
for all practical purposes, and India will act as a united, homo- 
geneous country on many important problems. 

This is, Sir, my conviction. If we apply this test, and this test 
ojiljvwe are justified in saying the proposed constitution has been 
the greatest means of bringing about the unity and the solidarity of 
India and the complete fusion of the various classes that constitute 
Indian society. 

Sir, I should like to refer to one or two other points which have 
been covered by the Reports of the various siih-Committees, and I 
would in iiartioular draw the attention of this honourable body to 
the excellent w’ork done Iw the vServices suh-Committee. Previous 
speakers have already referred to it. A closer examination of the 
sub-Comniitfee will show principles for wliicli Muslims have been 
striving and fighting for a long time have been recognised. I refer 
in particular to the principle of securing fair and adequate share in 
the public services to all communities, and to the portion dealing 
with the Anglo-Indian, community. I am sure everybody here will 
admit tliat that community has done great things for India, and 
that the .sub-C'oiDmittee lias acted in. a very just, nay, geneirnis 
manner. 

Before 1 sit down T should like fo make the attitude of tiie 
Muhammadans of the Fnited Provinces quite clear. We have never 
on any occasion opposed any advance either in the Centre or in the 
Provinc.es. We have never tried to create an. Ulster in India ; that 
has never hceu our desire or our wish. On the contrary, we liave 
said that we will fig-ht shoulder to shoulder with our brethre,ti for the 
cause of India, the cause of our common Motherland. But, while 
we have said tlmt.yve have at the same time made it perfectly clear, 
as clear as wo po.s&ibly can, that our safeguards, our rights, tlie riglrfs 
for whi(di rve have been fighting for years must he'’preserved and 
gu.aranteed ; and before I sit down I must repeat that the dejuands 
of our community einhodied in the Delhi resolution have not been 



met, and tlie Muslims of United Provinces will most certainly . be 
disappointed, at tliis aspect of tlie work of the Pound Table 
Conference. 

Mr. Shiva Rao : Now that the proceedings of the Conference are 
drawing' to a close, I want, on behalf of my colleague Mr, Joslii and 
myself, to iiia.ke a very brief statement to indicate the point of view 
of the Indian workers. Let me say at once that we cannot entertain 
any warmth or enthusiasm for the principles of the new’' constitu- 
tion which have emerged as a result of the discussions in the various 
siib-Comniittees. He wanted a statutory declaration of the rights 
of labour; labour legislation and its administration to be a Federal 
subject; the right of impiementiiig' international obligations, and 
particularly the coiiveiitions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, to be a concern of the Federal (lovernmeiit, the introduction 
of adult suffrage, and, lastly, if special interests were to continue 
to enjoy the rights of separate representation, adequate representa- 
tion of labour in all the liegislatures. 

Sir, w'e cannot hut express our misgivings that in the new con- 
stitution, unless a radical revision is made in the later stages of 
discussion, the position of the workers will not only he not better 
than it is to-day, but in some respects it will be definitely worse. 
We are not certain of the statutory declaration of rights. Accord- 
ing to the Heport of the Federal Structure suh-Committee, labour 
legislation is not to be a Federal subject but is to remain a Central 
subject. Tlie plain meanijig of this is that labour in India will 
have to be prepared hereafter for strenuous opposition in the 
Federal Legislature from the capitalists on the ground that that 
legislation wdll not apply to the Indian, vStates. Moreover, such 
protection as has been afforded during the last ten years to the 
Indian workers by the International Labour Organisation at CTeneva 
will cease to he effective in a Federated India. There can he no 
question in future of ratifying the conventions and recommendations 
of the International Labour Conference under the new constitution. 

Not only adult franchise but even a wide extension of the fran- 
chise was opposed by certain membens of the Franchise suh-Goni- 
niittee. We do not know how far the claims of labour for adequate 
representation will be met, but there is no gleam of hope in any of 
the proposals that have so far been made, either by the Government 
of India or by the various Provincia'i Governments. We niUvSt 
point out that if the rights of the workers are ignored there is 
boniid to be a serious uphea.val amongst them. 

Sir, at this Conference other voices — those of the Princes, the 
capitalists, the landlords and the middle classes— have tended to 
drown the cry of the imder-dog. The masses in India have little 
or no concern with the controversies and the disputes which have 
ffgured so largely in our proceedings. Their essential needs are 
food', education, housing, sanitation and the barest necessities of 
life, which are in millions of cases beyond their reach to-day. Will 
the transfer of political power from a fore!|n government to a 


( 3 oiiiI)iiiatioii of representatives of the Princes (nominated, not 
elected), laiidlords and capitalists make an appreciable diifeieiice 
to the masses of tiie Indian people.'^ 

Sir, let us not overlook the significance of wluii is happeniiig' in 
India to-day. There is a revolnntionary spirit working in the 
sphere of politics. How far the legitimate aspirations of the Indian 
nationalists will ke satisfied by a constitution so full of reservations 
and qualififsitions in every aspect of it, I shall not attempt to say 
here; but the soliition of India’s political troubles wilt not be 
the end of the period of unrest; the relations between, landlords 
and i;enants, and einplovers and emplojmes, will have to be suitably 
readjusted before India oaii liave peace. Ijet me recoial my linn, 
conviction that the real problems of the India of to-morrow are 
economic and social. 

Sir, Mr. Joshi and I have been asking ourselves during the time 
that tliis Conferenc’e has been sitting, what message can we take 
back to the woilcers in India. So' far we fear ive have not been able 
to .tonnnlate one that would assure them, that their interests wdll 
fee safeguarded. We shall be failing- in our duty at this Conference 
if we do not inalce it perfectly plain that a constitution wdiich keeps 
labour legislation outside the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis- 
lature, which de|)rives the ivorkers of tiie protection which, they 
have enjoyed so far as a re.snlt of India’is memfeership of the Iiiter- 
mitiomil Labour Organisation, and which is based on a very re- 
slri('t(M! franchise, can never he acceptable to the Indian wmrkers ; 
and wh liuije, vSir, that before the principles eiinnciate<l hei-e are 
translated into a Parliamentary measnre. these fimclaraental deferd.s 
wdll be removed. 

Jjin-nn Ikihatluf Ram Kao: My Lord C-liancellor, we 
.have now ai'j'iverl at a stage in oin- pi-ocee dings when wn are called 
npnii to make sonic conclitdiiig observatioim tin ilio whole work of 
this Conference. iMany decisions have been (akt'n, many points 
have been I'eserw'd for fnrtlier investigation, and th.c niethod and 
manner iti whicli tills further investigation is to ht' conducted has 
not yet lieen reterieii to. Without antici])aiiug aiivihing that yon 
and the Prime Miuister may say as regards the undliod of this 
further iJive.-^tigaiioii of points that have been reserved for 
further cousideintiou. 1 trust that machinery will be devised which 
will be satisfacto]-y to thi.s Conference and to llie people of India 
for (hese fiirtlier stages wJiioh are absolutely necessary to complete 
the work of this Conference. 

I need not say that the results attained so far have received the 
wnlliiig assent of the ihiiildng people in India. a.u(] tluit manv 
deviations from the general framewmj-k settled in this Ihinh-remm 
will be generally In coiiforniity -with the public opinion of India, 
and that, it will adequately meet all the national asjuratious of the 
people of India. 

Sir, in ord(;r to produce a, satisfactory atmosphere ii, India for 
the eon.uderation of the results of this Conference, T also veutni-e 
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to tliiiili that a change of policy in regal'd to the present political 
situation in India is also absolutely necessary, and I trust that 
before - we disperse from this country we shall have the satisfaction 
of hearing from the Prime Minister and jmiirself that there will he 
these adecjuate measures to produce that calm and satisfactory 
atmosphere in India for tlie consideration of the whole subject of 
Indian eoiistitutional development. As 3a;>u linow. Sir, main^ of 
our couJitrrnvien are now in jail, and some of the leading and. most 
influential nieii are not able to give aur^ attention to this subject 
till the steps wliicli I adA^ocate are taken br' His Majesty’s CtoA'ern- 
meiit in this matter. I can onh^ say this, that with.ont adequate 
consideration of all those people, members of the most influential 
oro-anisatioiis in India., atIio are not aide to give a.iiA^ attention to 
this subject, I do not think that the Avork of this G’onfereiice avuH be 
comqflete in aiiA' manner AvhateA'er. I need not saA’ much moi'e on 
til at sul)ject, Sir, and I trust th a t Ave shal l depart f-i'om this countrA' 
AA'itli tlie satisfaction of knoAviiig that the Government of Great 
Britain have done eA’-erAdhiug to giA*e us in India an opportuiiitA’ of 
discussing the Ani'ious proposals made in this countrA^ with those 
AAdio are not now here. Ton lia.An alreadv said. Sir, t’liat there are 
maiiA' Avise men in India, and I hope that those AAu'se men Avill be 
gHen adequate opportunities to examine the Avhole of the scheme 
and to make their contribution to the AAairk of this Conference in 
an}’ manner that maA’ he decided upon hereafter. 

Sir, thei'e are tvAoj other' remarks that I A'entnre to make. We 
have eAnived a constitution which I trust Avill not he departed from 
ill regard to the spirit in which it has been made. Man}’’ deAuatioiis 
Avill be iiecessai'A" in tlie scheme, but I trust that AviiateA^er may be 
done ill the future, the essential framework that has been settled 
here AAnll he adequately’' kept in mind by those qvho ma;v have to 
■deal AAdth it in the near future. 

Another matter that I should also like to say is this, that the 
further progress of the AA'ork of this Conference should not he done 
in the same leisurely" manner as has been done in regard to preAnous 
constitntional deA^elopment, namely", y-ears and ymars, tlie matter 
being again referred to the GoAmrnuient of Imilia, and then the 
ProA'iiicial GoA"ernment, and then the Avhole thing to come np auain 
for reconsideration Here. The Avirioiis stages will haA"e to be spi’^'di'd 
lip if the Avork of this Conference is to he successful. Delay’s are 
dangerous in putting off things from time to time, and I also Amiitnre 
to think and inqiress upon, you and: other members of His Majesty’s 
CtoA'ernment tliat Avliatever macbinery?' ymu deAuse, it should Aiork 
for economy" of time and speedy?' progTess of the scheme that may" lie 
'ultimately adopted. 

Tlaving made all these preliminary’* remarks, the only?- im'die'i- lO 
Avliicli I s]n:»uld i:iiiake reference is the question of tlie Irnaiice of the- 
wliole scheme. We hawe had no occasion or opporiuuiiy' to consider 
lioAv the Federa.l Govermueiit is going to get on, and Aviiai the 
fiiiaiicial arrangements of that neu* conatitiiticm -will have to lire 
Sir M"alter La.y ton’s .scheme Avas conceived under entirely" different 
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conditions, and I really do not know and cannot say whetker tkose 
proposals will fit in Wk tlie Federal Structure tliat you Iiave 
deyised, and witli the Proyincial constitutions which will work 
under your new scheme. Therefore, Sir, I think that the whole 
question of finance has still to be examined, and we shall have to 
go very carefully into the question of financing the Federal CloTern- 
meiit as well as the Provincial Governments under this new con- 
stitutioii; because, after all, without adequate fliiaiice no Govern- 
ment can succeed, and one of the difficulties of the Montagu- 
Chel'uisfvnrd scheme has Ijcen want of adequate finance in. iho sp,l3ere 
whicli has been transferred to Ministers in tlm Provinces. 

Sir, soraethirig has already been said by my friend M.r. Jayakur 
to the effect that an atiempt should be' made .bere and now to 
1i-ansfer at least some portion of military control to Ihe Minisiavr in 
tim Federal Government. 1 entirely agree witli. him, and .1 suggest 
that a Committee should be set up immediately to consider ways 
and means for effecting this transfer and separation of adminis- 
trative and legislative as well as financial control in regard to the 
Aimy which vests now entirely in the India Office. On this matter 
so great an autliority as the Esher Committee have made tliia obser- 
vation : “ We are at the vsame time comfronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, even in cases wdiere this could he done without com- 
proraising the administration of the Army at home or contravening 
the sound princdplo of uniformity in military policy. We are 
strongly of opinion that greater latitude should he allowed to the 
Govern or-Generai In Council and the Commander-in-Cliief in India 
in rnatlers alfecting internal military administration, i.a order to 
secin'c efficiency and espeeialTy the greater contentment of the ..\rmy 
in India.’' 

'Now, Sir, I venture to think that if in regard to Army adminis- 
tration. and' Army finance the existing state of things is to be con- 
tinued, because it is to be a reserved subject, and the India 0.ffic{' 
wil] undertake the same meticulous control -with regard to financial 
administration matters wuth regard to the Army, the position %viH 
be entirely liopeles.s. I think that this question requires iininediuto 
consideration, as does also the question of redmdng Army expendi- 
ture in India. 

_ The whole of the scheme will be judged in India by the consider- 
ation as to \yhat extent India will be able to defend herself in 
future; and if no adequate arrangements are made, and if any 
scheme is devised^ either wuth any mental reservations, or with, tlm 
idea of not securing adequate and satisfactory advanc;e in regard 
to Indianisation, I may say at once that the old state of thinu-s*'wjll 
continue. 

I was a meinbor of the Skeen Committee, and T can inform you 
that this question of the Army and the Indianisation of the Army 
and arrangements to enable Indians to shoulder responsibility fijr 
the defence of the country, was said to be the fundamental frame- 



work of tile new constitution. If there is any failure in this re- 
spect, I think the whole of the scheme will be rejected in the coun- 
try. I therefore appeal to you. Sir, and the British Government, to' 
say that this question of determining the pace of Iiidianisation 
should be esamined as carefully as possible, and that a very gener- 
ous measure of Iiidianisation .should be initiated at once. 

There is only one other matter with which I want to deal, and 
that is this. We have been informed that a Committee has been 
appointed to go into the question of the financial adjustment 
between. Great Britain and India in regard to capital charges and 
other matters. These questions have been pending for a long time. 
I trust that the terms of reference to that Committee will be pub- 
lished in India and tliat the enquiry will be public. In that way 
an opportunity will be given to those who are interested in this 
matter to ventilate their views with regard to the reduction o.f mili- 
tarj'' expe,nditure and also for a proper distribution of expenditure 
betwee.n Great Britain and India. This is one of the matters which 
has Imen ao;itating public opinion in India for several years. 

I do not wish to add anjddiing; more except to say that I am in 
an optimistic mood', and that I trust that the whole of the scheme 
will be received in India provided adequate safeguards and transi- 
tory arrangements are made, for responsibility to be transferred as 
early as possible. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : This Conference has achieved a large mea- 
sure of succes.s in many directions. Ijet me say at the outset that 
the great credit for tlie success of this Conference is due to the 
Prime Minister, because of the deep sympathy and interest which 
he has taken in the Conference. It was sometimes a miracle how 
he kept himself cool and collected in the midst of heated discus- 
sions. 

]!!le.xt to the Prime Minister, 5^11, Lord Chancellor, deserve the 
sincerest gratitude of all of ns for the way in which you have con- 
ducted the deliberations of that most important snb-Cominittee, the 
Pederal Structure suh-Committee. Ko one knew more about the 
subject than you did. You always came prepared' with a wealtli of 
detail and information. Ton were all sweetness and courtesy 
personified. It is due to you mainly, and to Lord Beading’s states- 
manship, that the most difficult and the most important constitti- 
tional problems have been solved with such a substantial measure 
of agree.meiit. The Secretary of State for India’s interest in Iiidia’s 
aspirations has always been felt behind the scenes. The G.haiiMneii 
of the various siih-Comniittees also deserve our sincere gratitude for 
the way ill which they have conducted the deliberations of the 
various siib-Comniittees,. 

. The outstanding features of the Conference have been the Scheme 
of Federation and responsibility at the Centre. Federation no 
longer remains a distant ideal, as it was when we left the shores of 
India. Thanks to the patriotism and broad vision of the ruling 
Princes,, that distant ideal is now almost an accomplished fact. The 


const itutional proposals may . liave tlieir .sliortcoiniugs, but siirely 
fliey are not at present intended to be in tlieir final sliape. Opinion 
in India will certainly haye a great inflnence in bringing tliem to 
the final shape by whicli the legitimate aspirations of the peopk of 
India will be satisfied. The discnssions in the rederat sn.b--C(nii- 
niittee have indicated that the British Indians need have no tear 
from the representatives of the Indian States. They will be as 
patriotic as tlie reasonable and stable element in the British Indian 
educated classes will he. The danger of federation in the sense of 
Provincial as opposed to the All-India patriotism will have to be 
guarded against, hut I am sure the federation shows a broad vista 
and a glorious future for India, which could never otherwise have 
come about, full Dominion Status with all its implications _ is 
now a question of a few years, federation without I'espoiisibility 
has no meaning, and Thfeir Highnesses made it abnndantly clear 
that they would not federate unless they shared the powers and 
right.s they surrendered for tbe common object. In tbat way they 
have wlioie-Jieartedly assodated themselves with Indian feeling. 
The important achievement of the Conference, therefore, has been 
this, that, with the exception of Defence and foreign Affairs, the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature in all other 
spheres is complete. Safeguards need not frighten any one. They 
will be cai-efully examined when tbe details are woihed out in the 
interests of India alone, as Lord Heading pointed out. 

Another important result has been that out of the deliberations 
of the Defence sub-Coinmittee, Mr. Thomas, bj^ bis tact and 
humour, cut short the deliberations and brought matters to an issue 
with, lightiiiiig rapidity; but I consider its decisions to be of the 
ntinost importance to India. Though, we could not lay down the 
pace of Tiulianisation in tiie Heport itself, yet in discussion it ■was 
made clear that tlie Report of the 1922 Committee, which contem- 
plated complete ludianisation in 30 years, .should Ite the chief con- 
sideration of the Expert Committee to be set up. 

Then, Sir, we liave in the Provincial sub-Coramittee eAmlved a 
scheme of complete respionsibility for the Provinces; all .subjects^ 
are to be transfen'ed to non-official Ministers responsible to an 
elected Jjegislatiire on a wide basis of franchise. This is by no 
means a inean achievement. The onp- nufoifunate feature';’ has 
been the absence of a just settlement of tbe claims of the various 
Minoriiie.s. It is really painful that after long and protracted 
negotiations, both privately and in the Minorities siib-Coiumittee, 
WH are still without a perfect solution of that intricate problem, the 
itunities. f do not propose to allot blame to anyone or to any 
section. 'I'hat wotdcl serve no useful ]uiTpose; nor do T desire heir- 
tf) justify tbe claims of the Sikh coTumnnity. T onlv beg of tin* 
British statesmen and the Majorities to consider tliat tlie main 
]H)Htieal. lutwev in the Provinces is going to pa.ss from, tbe Bciii.sh 
to the Majority communities. The Minorities have, iberetore, 
nai^uTi'l aii])reheiis''ons. TS'lien it is recognised lhai communtl 
.g is not exiinct, and that eoinmnuul principle is l-.mtnd to 


remain part and parcel of tlie coiistitiitioii, tlie Majorities, tliere- 
fore, should be generous to tire Minorities. Let tlie Minorities feel 
tliat tliey liave a sense of security and that tlier’- are fairly protected. 
When they do so they will march along with the Majorities. The 
Majorities should take a lesson from Egyptian history. When a 
similar piubleiu confronted Egypt, Zaghliil Pasha, the great 
S"atioiiatist leader, agreed to give to the Minority in full what it 
wanted. When that offer was made in a generous spirit, the 
Minority toolc advantage of it in a reasonable manner and the whole 
questioii of the Minority was solved. If the Hindus would treat 
the Muslims and the Depressed €d.asses in the same sort of wa.y, 
and the Musliins in the Pun j ah would treat the Sikhs in tlie same 
spirit, the nervousness in tlie minds of Miiiorities would disa]:)pear. 
We would then foi*get our minor differences a;nd worli for the 
betteimeiit of liumanit}" and ou:r starving (•ouiitry as «‘]iildren of 
the same soil. I do liojie that before the new c-onstitntion. is brought 
into filial sliajie we shall be a'lile to solve tliis ]>rol}leni ailso. 

Further, Sir, I should like to make an hum lile suggestion for 
whicii I think there is a great necessity. We all I'ealise that this 
coiistitutionai scheme is going to he tlirown open for discussion 
and constructive criticism in India, and I wish, all of us wish, that 
this scheme should be discussed and that opinions should he express- 
ed on it in a spirit of goodwiH aiid in an atmosphere of peace. To 
ensure that point of view, 1 would beg all the Britisli statesmen 
hei'e to consider, and the Prime Ministei' and the Secretary' of State 
for India {lai-tii'ularh' to consider, that if you r-elease the political 
pristmer'^c not corinocted with any violent ciume, it will create a. 
healthy almosphcrc in which all these proposals will be considered 
in cainmcss, peace and goodwill. 

hiindly. Sii'. [ have to thank all the British jieople for {he great 
iio-^pitaliiy rinw' isave shown us all througliQiit our sla.y in this 
■■eo.antrY. 

SiH iiiir s,; ,!> i>ii ran Siv;;h : There is one: rhiau which I luiist 
iiienlioa. \V(‘ ave all astonished at the wondarrul patience and 
uiiniilled ieinpcr wtihdi all the British staiesnaui a.ud politicians 
have stuiwn throu.glmut the proceedings of our (tmb'rencc. I must 
sutuni! {lint ibis is a great histtirie occasi()i), iliis Fonfcrenee and 
the anealcst point that w'e have achieved in this Couferen ci' is the 
lu-iriging of the Indian States into the Federal (toveruineut. The 
idea of thinking of India as British India and Indian India always 
sounded like a sort of separation which never guve pleasure to thc^ 
juind. How there is something comnioii in the wlioh' coisntry, so 
that when we say India we can always mean the wTiole thing. I 
repeat tlio idea, Sir, that we have sown a seed of mustard, aiul T 
would submit that it is still a seed of mustard — -the rein lion between 
the States and British India. Ho doubt a. great foundation is laid, 
lint I will say unless that plant coine.s u];> aiid gro'ws, and these 
rdations j\re made stronger, till then I would always look up<ni thi.s 
lit lie ]daut with a certain anxiety, and I am sure t'hai all of us rvili 
combine to water that plant every day and look how many leaves 


are coming up every clay. If witK tliat anxiety we look after that 
plant and' take care of that plant, I feel sure that it is going to 
develop into a very hig thing indeed. 

Another great thing which we have achieved here is that we 
have removed a lot of misnnderstanding between the^ British and 
the Indians b}" coming into direct touch with British statesmen 
here, and I ani. sure that when all of ns, who with oiir advisers and 
others make more than 100, I think, go back to India and spread all 
over that big land and talk about your intentions, and assure our 
countrymen that yon all mean well to India — I feel confident that 
there i's going to he a good feeling very soon created between this 
country and my own land. . 

There is one thing that I would like to submit to the Rt. Hon. 
the Secretary of State for India, who happens to he absent at this 
time, and that is that this constitution may take time to be com- 
pleted; but there is one immediate necessity in India, and that is 
the economic necessity. There is no doubt there is a slump all over 
the world, but we have a saying in India~I might first repeat it 
in Punjabi, and then translate it — “ ISTangi nahaig'i kia anr niehori 
gi kia ” i.e., “ If a woman bathes uncle, she would have nothing to 
rinse water out of,” So India is already very poor, and in this 
slump her condition has really become extremely critical, and she 
requires some immediate remedy. India cannot afiord to wait; 
they want just bread' and butter to live, nothing more than that at 
prevsent; and so I would submit to the lit, Hon. the Secretary of 
State for India to attend to that immediate need of India at once, 
and not wait till the constitution is completed. 

One thing more about this c^nestion of finance. We have seen 
Sir Walter Layton’s Report; I am afraid we have not discussed it 
miieli, but the point which he has raised in that Report about taxing 
the agricultural income will hit very hard those innumerable 
people, those millions of people who are really the loyal subjects of 
His Majesty, because land already does not bear anything in India. 
I need not go into details, but this is a fact which can be gone into 
later on; but I would submit that this point should also be made 
clear as soon as possible, because land is already so beavily taxed, 
according to the theory of the Revenue Department it can be taxed 
np to 50 per cent, of its net income; and, as yon know, the Revenue 
Department of the Government of India must have fully availed 
themselves of that rule, and there cannot be much scope left for 
taxing the land income. 

In the end, Siy 1 would just thank the British statesmen who 
are members of this Conference, and the British public in general, 
who nave really been so kind to ns during our sojourn in thi.s 
country. 

(The Conference adjourned at 5-20 until Monday, 

■ Idtli January at lO-SO a.m.) 


GENERAL RE¥IEW O'F WORK OF CONFSSENCEr~(co?iti?iMefi). 

Plenary Sessioiij 19th January? 1931 « 

Irl.H. The Moharaja ; Mr/ Prime Miiiister now that 

the deliberations over wliicli yon, as head of His Majesty’s Govern" 
ment, have presided with such conspicuous tact and sympathy are 
drawing to a close, yoii will not be surprised at the desire which 
many of iis feel to take stock of the progress which has been achiev- 
ed. We met in an atmosphere which, though not without its 
gdeains of hope, was almost oppressive in the responsibilities which, 
it cast upon ns all. The representatives of the Indian Sytes and 
of British India alike, though conscious of the earnest desire of His 
Majesty’s Government and of our British colleagues to iiiiderstaiid 
and to consider India’s claims, were uncertain as to wdiat response 
our advocacy of these claims would evoke. On the British side also, 
there must have been a large measure of uncertainty as to what 
form the demand of the Indian representatives would assume : as 
to whether communal difficulties would hinder unanimity among 
the British Indian representatives: as to whether the Indian States 
and British India would hold divergent views in regard to the- 
powers and functions of the future governmental structure. For- 
tunateh’, as the Conference proceeded with its work, many of these 
doubts and difficulties were cleared away. The communal problem 
and the problem of the minorities still, alas, remain, despite the- 
best efforts, for which the whole of India must be grateful, of states- 
men from the British, the Briti.sh Indian and the Indian States side. 
But it is encourag'ing to notice that these difficulties liave not bin- 
dered the unity of the demand, put forward from the British India 
side, .for political advance. Hor, it must now he plain, has the 
peculiar position of the Indian States, with their nexus of rights 
and obligations linking them to the Crown, prevented their repre- 
sentatives on the Conference from associating thG.mseIves whole- 
heartedly with the representatives of British India in working for 
the common, advaiieemeiit, honour and dignity of India as a -whole. 

Some surprise has been expressed, Mr. Prime Minister, at the 
readiness with which the Princes and representatives of the Indian 
States have accepted the idea of Federation, and have pi'ovecl their 
willingness to make the sacri-fices of sovereignty which they will 
necessarily entail. Yet long before the meeting of the Conference , 
we made no secret of our belief that Federation offered the only 
possible ynetliod by^ which the Indian States and British India 
could join, together in hnilding the Greater India which was a pre- 
requisite to Dominion Status. We were not Hind to the difficul- 
ties involved; for Federation in India presented problems ndiicii 
were imiqne, alike in their magnitude and in their complexity. 
But we believed that they could he faced and overcome. Thanks 
to the efforts of our distinguished friends from Bri fish India, this 
Conference has now advanced to a stage where I think it can fairly 
be claimed that we have laid clown the main outlines rsf the fulum- 


striictur© of t'li6 constitution of iiidm along Iin6s wliicli it n oiild 1)6 
clifficiiit to: clialienge. 

There are, of ooiirse, iiiaiiy important details wliich must be dis- 
fai-"’ed iiud settled; hut I do not tliiiik that we were ashed lieie to 
-('■dlo detoils. Indeed, I have ohserved tliat_in the tvork of the 
rh'niihi't'nce. success has been most easily achieved wdiere we have 
ccjiicf'iiti'uied upon tlie forni illation of general principles, and have 
relegated iletails to discussion on a subsequent occasion. However 
ihal may be, the main principle of Federation stands accepted ; 
and 1 ccliu (lie confident liope expressed the othei* day by Ilis liigli- 
nc'^^ I'ln- Haharaja of Biknuei-, that by far the la:rger proportion of 
tin; States ivill come into the federal structure at once, and that 
the vemuinder w'ill .soon fidlotv. We have all made it clear, lioW" 
ever, that we consider certain thing’s to be essential. We can only 
f.-leralc wilh a British India which is seIf-govemi;ng. _and not with 
a Bviti'^li India governed as it is at present. Hext, just as we do 
nut desire to dominate British India, so we cannot consent to 
Britisli India dominating* us.. We wa:nt to enter the Federation as 
equal partners in a great and honourable enterprise, under coiidi- 
tions wliioli . will safeguard the internal autoiioiiiy of our _ States, 
aiul secure i'or our people all the advautages of citi.zeiislii.p in a 
niigJity country. It has been the niisfortune rather: than the fault 
of "the Slates tiiat they are less wealthy and less populous ■ than 
British India: they have been kept in artificial isolation; their 
interests have been relegated to the second place. We trust that 
roore equitable conditions will henceforth prevail, and that our 
people will not find themselves debarred fi'Om the prospect of 
imnoiirable advaneenient. 

But, Mr. ]:’rime Minister, if Federation is to come into existence, 
and if oni* work at; the (.to.nfei‘e;m:*.e is not to go for nouglit, it is 
necessary for ('treat Britain to declare her intientions towards India, 
and that without further delav. The trouibles which we all deplore 
in India are largely (he product of des])air, and of a loss of faitli in 
rliH etucai'v <P' benevolent intenti(>)!s divoreed fron) pronqtt and ade- 
quitte action. Ton may .say, if you will, that tlii.s is a matte!* for 
Bi'iiaiu and British [jidia lo settb'; and tloit, in this imilie!', tlu' 
liidian Stai(!s have no right to speak. Yet snrelv, wc' Indian 
Brinces are also sous of India; and ilie ills from which ])ai't of our 
countrv is suffering cannot leave us unmoTi'd. klori'over, notliito" 
wliieh seems likely to promote harmony between (I rent Britain and 
Biiti-'li India i- a mnttoi nl indifi'oiencc to ns. Yo section of tlie. 
boujerenee. J !iui sure, web'fsmed more lieartily the conriigeous and 
inspiring spoc-eb of Jau'd Reading, than the repri'sen taiives of the 
Isniiaii Htates. AYe join without hesitHtion in asking that our coun- 
try sl!<)uld acMpiire that hm.iouralde status within the Empire which 
iUii alone satisfy the as]>iratioiis of her sons. And may I respect- 
fully iioint irut, Mr. Prime Minister, that the Prince*-; of 'India 
i-a7!!iot. be called agitators or irresponsible, people. lYe have n great 
.'take in the connlry: we .should be the first to suffer if (diaos'and 
aiiarehv were to ensure. Any administrative breakdown in India 



would iiiToive us. far more qiiickiv aiii'l far more fatally tJiaii it 
could iiLToIve aii\' political party in Britain. Yet it is we, tlie 
Princes of India, who join in urging tlie (joTeriiiiieiit and 

people of Britain, tlie necessity for coiiingeous, for generous, for 
prompt, political adTance. If we am prepared, after full consider- 
ation f)f all the cii-cuin stances, l)eariiig in iiiiiid our own position, 
our great res|>onsil)ilities and the niagiiitiide of our stake in tlie 
conntiyn if we are prepared to accept for ourselves, and to recom- 
mend to our lirotlier Princes for their ac(:‘e|:)taiiee, the arrangements 
wliicli we liave keen devising during these many weeks, need airy- 
oiie ill Britain hesitate ? The rislis are far greater for us than for 
you. May I then appeal to all who are hesitating as to the especli- 
eiicy or the safety of granting India’s request for control over her 
own affairs, subject to safeguai’ds during the transitional period, 
to remember that this request lias the support of those on this side 
of the Tal)le? I veiitiire to think that the Indian States and their 
Rulers liave a record of deA'otion to The Tlii'one and Person of His 
Majesty, and of attaelnnent to the Britisli eoniieotion, wliicli lends 
a certain weight to the attitude that they are now adopting; and I 
coiifidentl}’^ ap|;)eal to all parties and pei’sons in tliis country to ta.ke 
a line which is courageous, broad-iniiided, and in the best traditions 
of Britisli statesmanship. 

I conclude, Mr. Prime Minister, by appealing to you as the head 
of His Majesty’s CTOvernment. The aimoiiiicement which we are 
eagerly expecting' is heiiig awaited with painful anxiety by one- 
fifth of the entire human race. Will you not confiriTi the confidence 
wiiich lu'fniglit us, your colleagues and well-wishers, to this moment-: 
ous Oonierenee, and eiudile us to secure for the constructive work 


which we have performed under your able guidance, the co-oiiera- 
tion and the support of the rising nationalism of our country? 


J/r.s, Subhd rai/ti n : Bir, may T on behalf of the womenks Delega- 
ii'on e.vpress {urr a p])rceialinij (if ihe valucddo W( 0 -k of iiie varioiw 
suloPomm iifet's. T thiiik that the anioiuit of agreannent which Ivas 
been achieved on gcmeral pi inciydf's is a ■sub ject of cougrc.iulai inn in 
the Commili.ees coiiceriieu, and iKiriiculai'ly in the CTiairmcn wlio 
have .steered their barkvS tlirough difficulr waic-v. \ d»> not ktmw 
hmv any of us, Britisli or Indian, coiiid hav<; coidcMnpla ied the 
future if these sub-Conimittees had not given us the hopeful mes- 
sage tliat runs tlnmigh their Reports. 1 svould also iike b.> luke 
this opportunity of expressing our deep api)i‘eciaii<m, Bir. of your 
personal services to this Coirfererice. As ('liaivaian. y<in]‘ ahi.liiy. 
consideral ion and .symuailiy liavi' Tn-lpcf! larioly to croatf' ilie 
atTOospli<H'(‘ of puaco and g(i();i-wili wliich have p!'i‘v;i i]c-d evrui wIuul 
the most doiiraic ami difficuK maili'rs havo been uuilcr coiwidiu-- 
ation. As oue <d' tlu' smallesl minorities on the r<mfert‘iU’e— though 
ia .nurnl'KU's we are hy ufi aunris small in our nmnivy — the ’w/inion's 
Jhde, gallon has alwavs liCiui omiss'iuus of vour h.elvsful and svrnom 


tlmiic aitiinde. Thev have aim lead 


‘rviiig uinlei 


your (’liaii'uiansh ip on a .lub-i’omrnit leo whieh lu'esenifui pec-'nia' 
difiic'uliics, and wutr i ne.xliaust i’hle symj’iailiy and |»aiicnot= vciM'ic 



most reiiiarkable and' even moYing. I cannot believe tliat sucli 
earnest efforts will go witlioiit tMs reward, and I feel encouraged 
and .liope tffat success will ultimately be acbieved in finding a solu- 
tion of this most difficult matter. While we feel that these Reports 
give us food for hope, we must remember that they are only pro- 
visioiial, and consequently we reserve our finah judgment on them. 
Let us not forget that ilie filling in of the picture presents nearly 
as Many problems as tli.e designing of the outline. We have a very 
grave responsibility to our country, and I personally do not believe 
that India will accept a form of Government Avliicii, while con- 
ceding general princiifieB of responsible self-government, contains 
details and i-eservations which might make i,t in reality something 
different from that. Sir, we want to take back wiili us to India 
the hope of a scheme which will contain the essential details as AArall 
as the general principles of responsibility. Nevertheless, AA^e under- 
stand the anxiety of some of our British friends on certain, beads, 
and AAM think tli at such anxiety should be met, as far as is consistent 
AA’itli our national aspirations, in a sAunpatlietic and conciliatory 
spirit. But I would ask the represeiitatiAMS of Great Britain to 
remember that it is the spirit rather tbaii the letter of the relation- 
binp betAA^een the two countries which should be the governing 
factor, and that a generous gesture may achieve more in the long 
nm than raising many difficult barriei-s in the shape of reservations. 
I belieA’e, hoAA'ever, Sir, that if the filling' in of the picture can be 
approached in the same spirit of good-will that has been apparent 
at this Conference, the hopes that we now entertain will not be dis- 
ap }h» In ted. Lilje our fellow Delegates we, too, are glad of the. assur- 
ance that the details of the general scheme will be carefully worked 
out by bodies which Avill be weH versed in their subjects, and will 
lutAV full knoAvledge of conditions in India. We are also glad that 
l>ritis.h and rndiaus are both to be represented on those bodies, and' 
we hope that they will number among their meml)ers women as 
well as men. We shall anxiously aAArait the Reports of these bodies, 
because the success of the whole scheme and the satisfaction of the 
aspirations of ihe Indian nation will depend upon the conclAisioiis 
they reach. 

Sir, AAVj are interested in all matters concerning our country, and 
we are particularly concerned in the question of the political status 
of AA'omen in the new India, and have explained our ease to the 
'Franchise and Minorities sub-Comniittees. We do feel most 
earuoslly that if India is to take her rightful place among the 
modern iiatio?is of the world her women should be given full oppor- 
tnniiy to contrilrate their share to her service. 

May I here express the thanks of my colleague Begnini vShah 
NaAvaK and myself for the courteous and sympathetic hearing which 
wc have received from the sub-Committees whenever xve haA'e put 
forward our proposals on behalf of women. We hope that the 
political status of AA-ometi will not he forgotten at future confore,m‘03 
and coraAnittees. and we desire to record our thanks to the Secreiarv 
of vState for India and to the Yiceroy for having recognised an 
important principle by iiiGluding women at this Conference. 


Mr. Oliairinan, Lord Sankey, imder wliose able and sympatlietic 
’■CliairDiaiisliip tlie Federal Stmctiire siib-Coinmittee lias giYen us 
so remarkable a Report, has compared tbe acliieYemeiit of bis sub- 
Committee to a sinali plant. lie asks ns to take it to India, to 
transfer it to tbe kindly Indian soil, there to tend and nurture it ; 
blit. Sir, may I point out that if it is to be suitable to tbe soil of 
India it ninst be a plant of quick , growth, and the prospect of the 
fullgTown tree, under which we are all to find peace, prosperity 
and contentment, miist not be long deferred. That such a tree 
may be the lasting emblem of friendship between our two nation's 
•Qiiist be oiir earnest hope, and it is on siicli a, note of hope that I 
wish to conclude my remarks. 

Lord Peed: Sir, I have compressed my speech Into the smaliest 
possible compass. I can do so because m}'' colleagues and' iiiyself 
have already expressed onr more detailed views in the Report of 
the Federal Structure sub-Committee and in other statements. 

This Conference, I feel, has treated the subjects under debate 
with a high dignity not luiwortliy of the great duties which have 
been entrusted to it. Only those who have probed' all the intrica“ 
cies of Indian political conditions can estimate the scope and range 
of the problems with which we have been confronted. Biiiider.s of 
other constitutions, in the British Empire at any rate, can congra- 
tulate themselves with having dealt wdth simpler problems. Per- 
haps it is for others rather than ourselves to mcowsure the success 
that we have attained, but without question onr discussions have 
been of the highest value in informing and shaping public opinion 
here and probably in India. Even those most experienced in 
Indian affairs must admit that as the subjects unrolled themselves 
before Committees and Plenaries, their knowledge must have gain- 
ed immensely from the volume and variety of expressions of 
opinion. This greater intimacy of view, this closer familiarity 
with so many aspects of the Indian scene has had a tremendous 
oducaling effect upon the public, alwa5^s interested but not always 
well informed on Indian subjects. 

The most outstanding fact of the Conference, of course, has been 
that .great change in opinion tliat has brought the conc.eption. of a 
Federal India from the realm of dreams to a state of reality. We 
are no longer haiintecl by the risks and dangers of two Iiidias movijig 
on different and perliap.s opposite paths. This fortunate result has 
come about not by any compulsion or pressure from outside but by 

two personalities, Provinces and States coming together in order 
■io merge a thousand problems in the larger unity of a im lied India. 

J should like to pay a tribute to the enlightened action 1a ken by 
the ruling Princes. It 'would be impertinent for me to praise tlieir 
palriotism. I know their high record both in peace and war. Put 
I am. impressed by their statesmanship and forcsighl. v.ddth. in 
spile of risks and possibly of sacrifices, has insisted uii j-cq'O'cscnta- 
tioii ho'ih in Cabinet and Legislature in order to coninbuf'e all their 
experience of government and administration to the control of .su1'>- 
liOUlVD TABLE 
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Jeots of common concern. I sliould like to pay iot tribute also tO' 
those leaders of opiriiou in Britisk India wlio liave given. ^ tlieir 
political aspirations a Bederal colour. Fiirtlier I should like tO’ 
point out iiow great a iiiisfortime it would be if this mighty sclienie 
could not soon be started on its great career. 

I desire to explain, quite, briefly, tlie attitude of my colleagues' 
and myself of tlie Conservative section of tlie British Delegates. 
Oiir aim lia.s been to sketch the main outlines of a constitution at 
once so flexible as to meet the dilferences of the federal units and so 
firm a.s to create a strong cement of unity in the Centre for the 
manifold diversities of Indian social and political life. We have 
done our best to fine our minds from all of the old unitary adher- 
ences and have shaped the new structure, so far as v/e can, on purely 
federal lines. We have tried to divest ourselves of the passion 
for precedent and not to look with suspicion on any new proposal 
merely because it was not embedded in some older constitutional 
system. British Parliamentarians though we be, -we have not 
thougdit that our Parliamentary methods should be transferred 
wholesale from Westminster to Delhi. We have suggested that 
we might well consider for India the Swiss or American Parliament- 
ary models and that devolution of authority from this country to 
India is not incompatible with a separate legislature and executive 
on the Swiss or American plan. We were anxious that the Central 
Legislature should be so composed that the tie with the 'Provinces 
shoidcl be -firmly impressed on their constitution, and that while 
making la'R’s for all-India they were acting as the agents and inter- 
preters of Provinces and of State A We put forward the idea that 
the self-governing system for the Provinces should at once be put 
into action so that the views of the responsible Ministers of those 
Provinces should add tlieir experience to that of this Conference in 
approving or modifying' the new constitution. We have striven to 
give to our ideas a practical and working’ form. It was suggested 
in debate that it did not matter so much how the machine was con- 
structed provided it was worked in a reasonable manner. We do 
■Dot wont to exercise the ingenuity of our Indian legislators by 
increasing their dilemmas. Above all, we would ti'y to avoid un- 
necessary complexities. In letters and constitutions the simj)lest 
is usually the best. We ai'e very mindful of the promisc.s and 
undertakings that have lieon given by past Governments to India. 
We are keenly interested in her political aspirations, and when w'e 
have been discussing what are called the constitutional safegxiards, 
we hove been moved by no desire to fetter Indian freedom, "but by 
the nec(’ssity of carrying out our Imperial responsibilities. 

It is generally admitted that certain subjects must be reserved 
to the Crown. It is admitted that certain reserved powers mrtst 
remain wifli tbe Yiceroy, But those who heard the discussions 
ihe la.st few days will realise that there is gre<at divorsitv of opinion 
as in wliut iheso safeguards should be and how ibey should be put 
nitn -foiye. There should, I s-ubmit, be no haziness on these sub- 
jects. It is imperative that while safeguards are necessai'y the 



macliiriery for operating tliem should he closely and clearly defined. 
There should he as little doubt as possible udiat are the functions 
to he discharged hj^^ Indian Ministers, what are the controls of the 
Viceroy, wha't is tlie precise degree of autlioiit^r Pai'liameiit still 
wishes to exercise through the Secretary of State. All this is neces- 
sary to secure a working constitution. Friction and siispicion and 
dislike, all those evil demons that we would like, to banish from 
India, will rise again and multiply if, through any lack of vision, 
'we fail to set out the limits of authority. 

I cannot discuss the safeguards in detail. They are set ont in 
page 203 of the (lovernment of India pro-posals. But it is in the 
interests not of mere authority but of general confidence that the 
protection for ma’iiorities are clearly to be set ont. Again, as 
regards the financial securities, it has been suggested that any 
limitation of their powers implies a distrust of Indian Ministers. 
Having had manx* years of political life, and having known a great 
many Ministers, British and other, 1, perhaps, have not the same 
supreme confidence in tliem as Mr. Sastri and others. I am express- 
ing no distrust of Indian Ministers wlien I say that, for the present, 
it would assist them and would make tl:ieir tasli easier, if the finan- 
cial safeguards be so drawn as to give confidence to the great com- 
mercial and financial community, wherever it may be situated. 
Again, in transferring power, the British CTOverninent cannot be 
Hidifferent to the interests of those who have trusted to her protec-, 
tion and security. 

I confess that I listened Avith surprise to the reservations made 
in, some quarters on Friday last to the complete equality of treat- 
ment, which I had understood it was agreed on all hands should be 
awarded to British traders and British trade. I must make it clear 
that our future attitude will depend upon such equality being 
accorded. I shall be obliged to withdraw Avhat I am about to say 
now unless that condition is fulfilled. It must not be assumed in 
any way that we consider that these constitutional difficulties and 
requIrcTuents are not capable of solution. If the safeguards can be 
made effective with care and good-will, and if our practical problems 
can be met in a workmanlike spirit, as I believe they ca^:. be, then 
we sliall not hesitate to accord our assent to a new constitution 
hocaiise it inx^olves a transfer of neAv poAvers and responsibilities to 
Indians, It is agreed that opinion neither here nor in India is to be 
presented at the end of this Conference with a scheme that must be 
accepted as a Avhole or rejected. It is agreed on all sides that many 
prolth-Mus are still left over and may perhaps be thought oA’^er in 
order that public opinion may have further time for reflection and 
for compromise. All we ask is, and surely it is not an unreasonable 
request, that these problems should be squarely faced and fairly 
seti led. Our Indian colleagues have set forward their requirements 
with great lucidity and eloquence, and I am sure that they are well 
endowed with the imagination which will enable them to appre- 
ciate our points of vhew. Lord Sankey has told us that Ave IiaA'e 
soAAui a seed which may develop into a noble tree. As a loAmr and 
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planter of many trees, I know well that it_ is not from seed only- 
that you can prophesy the tree. It is the soil and the sun, the^rain 
aiid the seasons, the protection and shelter from animals and winter 
\Tiads that determine whether the plant shall he a poor stunted 
tiling,, or become a giant of the forest raising its crown to heaven. 

I liaye sat in silence so long on the Minorities sub~Committee that 
I may be allowed one observation on the great communal difficulty. 
Ko doubt it is a matter of regret that no settlement has yet been 
reached, manif'old and sincere as have been the efforts of the leaders 
on both sides to bring one about. When you are dealing with these 
vast communities, so different in their history and social customs 
and religion, yet living side by side in India, long patience must^be- 
shown ill many negotiations before settlement can be reached w^hich: 
not only gets 'the seal of approval of the leaders, but receives the' 
ready assent of their millions of followers -who are unconscious of 
all ill at travail of spirit through which the leaders have passed 
before the terms were arranged. The leaders theio.selves must 
consider how far their views on political advance are affected on 
what methods they would devise to combine political advance with' 
communal secriiity. But it is manifest that, unless a satisfactory 
agreement is coiicliided, the success of any future constitution must 
be gravely jeopardised. Again, the Just claims of the Depressed 
Classes, of the Anglo-Iiidian community and other Minorities must , 
he saiisfLed . *' 

In eoiieliisioii, I wnuld Hke tq.n'ay how earnestly we desire that 
our labours, if not now, yet in the months to come, may bring peace 
aad. Sivurily and good-will to India. It is of such vast monient that 
suspicion and distrust should be exercised and good-will and 
luHTupiiy 'beirveen India and this country be restored, I hay© 
always Jield tliat liotli countries can contribute to the well-being of 
the- otlier. not only in inaterinl but in spiritual values as well. I 
trust tiiar in tlie cumiug'' inonths the seals may be afiixed to this no'w 
deed of [lartner-duii,' ])etweon the two couidrios. May the leaders oi 
Indie., iVoed fi/orn the fevers of non-co-operaiiou, bend a.ll their- 
energies to the 'Lurthei'ance of their great ‘constructive task. 

U.'H. The Maharaja of Alwar : Prime Minister and my fellow- 
colle.agnes of the India Eound Table Conference ; After about 
nine wei^jbs of laliour stoutly undertaken and •niucli acco'mplishefu 
and oiu; day ahead into vrliich we have actually plunged, the ques- 
tion before me is what to say. Still m.ore important is the pro])Ienj, 
of what not to say. What wordy warfare has raged within these 
wails of St. James’s Palace I 

What hope.s have been aroused within its precincts, and how 
Inimun breasts have at times reached the pinnacle and at other 
times subsided to zero. ' A day hence if anyone vdll visit these 
Chambers he will discover within the,se walls the dumb silence of 
serenity. Think of the history these walls could relate if only they 
iiad tongues t What histories, even, of the Eoiiud Table Ooiiference 


could not tills very table and these walls expressed if only they were 
liiiman ! 

I presume this is not the first time in the history of the world 
that a Conference has been convened. How many have gone their 
way, and so shall this one. At the beginning, some greetings ; 
and then to business we have embarked. Numerous orations, 
speeches, and vehement statements of sentiment have found 
expression, and now as a conclusion comes, high hopes, anxieties 
and anticipations rule the mind. But every mundane existence- 
must have an end, and so the Hound Table Conference on India,, 
having passed through fair vv^eather and rough seas, is now reaching' 
the last lap before it passes the wiiiniiig* post, to he judged whether 
it has achieved success. Even the decisions that we give at this 
moment will be to some extent our own creation, bu't the things 
that survive will, comparatively speaking'*, be the realities. " 

No eonipliineiits, wordy warfare or cooings and wooiiigs will 
coiiiit in the end. We have been pledged for life to^ love our 
mothei'laud, India. We are attached to the great comity of our 
domestic fraternity called the Empire. We are glued to that great 
centrifug-al force called England, with which we are united, 

B3* what standard, then, must we judge P I suppose all judg- 
ments, to some extent, must be biased, but before proceeding further 
I apply one test and one alone : who loves India best and Bnglaiitl.. 
simultaneously. 

And now I take leave to proceed to mundane affairs. - I shall not 
repent those four days of general discussion which preceded this 
Conference, wlien we attempted to create an atmosphere in. which 
the work of this organisation could be conducted. It is natural, 
however, that the momentum of those utterances, like all things in 
life, after a certain time should lose their force; and so, Prime- 
Minister, befo.re %ve take leave of your shores and of those who 
have helped us, 'we desire to create a new momentum 'which will 
survive;, I hope, longer than those to which we have given expression 
in the beginning. 

lint I must now carry joii away from the Conference into the law; 
of life, -wliicli is expressed by the single word expansion. Diviiiity 
gave birth to individuality which developed into comimmity,. 
socic'ly, nationality, intern ationalitj?-, universality, merging baolt 
ii)to iiie Divinity. But in this . circle iny coiintiy for the last few 
centuries has by no means been what she -was in the past, and one of 
tlie causes which has led to this degeneration lias been the narrowing 
of lie]' scope of vision. But an event ocenrred in the history of exi.^t- 
ence which is now coming to fruition. The Aryan races parted 
from one another; one lived in the East from Ceirfcral Turkestan to 
Gape Comorin and the other founded numerous dominions and 
empires, countries and republics in the West which has formed these 
two disinteg-raiing factors. Those w'ho lived in tlie East, bounded 
on 'the iior& by the snow caps of the Him.ala3ras, the fresh water 
rivers rolling like oceans and the mountainous forests in their soli- 
tude, cmiipelled those who lived there to turn tlieir vision inward sc 



tliat tliey became introspective. In tlie West, these races arrived at 
parts of tlie eartii wliicli were beautiful,* nature surroiuided tliein, 
generous yet simple. But Destiny has again brought these two 
Aryan races together since one hundred and fifty years, ^ and what is 
to lie tlie results of the coiisuuiijiation d Ilie iiQ'Stac civilisation of 
the' East is unable to survive the marching forces that surrounded 
it from tlie West hut if I may say so, the West will soon decay 
unless, during its leisure hours, ^it is not able to turn its thoiigdits to 
fiometliing outside mere pounds, shillings and pence, something 
outside lueie trade and commerce, something outside mere so-called 
high standards of existence. And so the East and the West have 
coiiie together again, the East a child in political organisations and 
ill matters of commerce and trade. In the West— and here I must 
discrirniiate— the majority .see nothing; more beyond their noses 
than how the City a-iid its finances can thrive on the raw materials 
of India, but neither with guns, whether with powder and cannon 
assisting- the one side, nor similar powder and cannon marshalled in 
the force of words by Lord. Bothermere and others, can bring things 
to an ultimate union of the two Aryan races unless— however feeble 
the flesh may" be— the spirit is willing to unite. Why are we work- 
ing here in England F Whj" are Englishmen united with us in 
India? Aot because they are unnecessarily afraid of events that 
are taldng place in niy country as a philosophy of despair, nor 
because we are seeking gains and profits through sweet words and 
(iTatory for our Oountry, for according to the great Law none have 
ever achieved, any thing except that which they deserve, and as that 
a]j[dies to individuals it equally applies to countries. But my joy 
ai-fording* to my cnvu individual and; humble conception is that the 
uni lie at ion brought about by Destiny, of these two Aryan races is 
ultimately, if one has the courage and forbearance, going to produce 
.a civilisation by which India will be proud of England and England 
will, not be ashamed of India. But we have to bite many biter- 
birs ” ill the nioantinui. If we keep our vision liigii ilie results 
will acenio. If we not swayed by those who do not wish, us vrell 
.in your couul ry, Prime Minister, or mine, or even outside boti) 
OUT llniiielauds, the.n it is not they whom wo will conclonni for 
hoving led us astray buf- we ourselves for having been led astray 
.from our uneient principles of unified brotherhood. This inav be 
conceive, d to bo insipid sentimentalism, expressixl in a mei-e jumlde 
of words. T .for one shrdl remain undisturbed by any encomiums or 
WfU'ds of disparagement. And now let me come down to material 
facts. But before I do so I will utler one more sentence. Rurady, 
Prime Mini.stm-, if the East does not forget its culture that has 
eimhled India to survive these thousand centuries, do you think. 
does any(me conceive, that- we cannot with confidence look ahead to 
the future and realise that, when all is said and done, unsaid or 
imdnue---wliat wili^count will be that for wliicli striving sonD aimed 
and wliich, according to their dictate.s and ideals, they uliiinately 
acliieved. And so, have not each one of us, whatever party or 
nnlicmalitv, country or denom,ination. we belong, to make a contri- 
bution according to our ideals. for. the one eom.mon goal? 



Sometimes it may, Lave been narrowed by various visions, but 
never can it be circumscribed by minute clianneis. We must realise- 
the fact tliabtbe problems before ns are of suck a momentous nature 
and so unparalleled tlirongkont the world that when you come to- 
limit tbem witbin tbe period of tw’O-and-a-kalf mouths I think it 
can be felt that the results are sonietliing of wbich we need not 
feel asliamed. 

But our Conference is not the end of our labours. Our vanity 
compels us to believe that we must take something back to India, 
wlierewitli we may survive ; but that has never been tlie source of 
salvation to any country. All that counts is encased in that one 
word “ Worth.’'’ If we are worthy, if we have proved worthy, if 'we 
shall prove worthy, then we need not be proud but we shall feel 
gratified at having served our Homeland, our Motherland, our 
Country and our Empire. 

The principal sclieiue that has been before us has been the evolv- 
ing' of a system which is ultimately going, to lead to that happy con- 
summation which I like to describe as the “ United StatevS of India ” 
within the Empire. In order to achieve this ideal we have worked 
on this scheme of Federation under which term come all the other 
points that we have been discussing during* these last few months. 
Lord Sankej?- originally made out twelve points for our considera- 
tion, and I am glad that they have escaped the fateful number of 
fourteen pronounced by the late Mr. Wilson, of xknierica, and have 
brought us to grips with the actual situation of the future. 

The component elements of the Federation, the type of Federal 
Legislature, its powers, the number of members, tbe method 
whereby representatives from British India and from the Indian 
States are to be selected, the 'constitution, character and powers of 
the Executive, the powers of the ProYmcial Legislatures, the coiisti- 
tiitiou, charactei’j powers and responsibility of the Provincial 
ExeiJutives, the provision for Minorities, the problem of establishing 
Supreme Court, the Defence Force and the relation of the Federal 
and the Provincial Executives to the Crown, have been the twelve 
items round which we have centred our deliberations, 

Tbe Federation that we have been attempting* to devise is one of 
a unique character, for the reason that we are bringing two Iiidias 
together into a political unity where, each, working out its indivi- 
dual doinestic and internal problems, each will combine together for 
tiie good of India as a whole . This Federation scheme which in the 
Simon Ilcport and the G-overnment of India Despatch was looked 
upon as a remote contingency has become an actual reality, an cl 
Avby? Because British India and the Indian States have come 
determined to join hands in order to make this scheme a success. 
British India lias made its valuable contribution to this scbeine, and 
I believe it is already realised that the Indian Slates have, plaual 
no small part for the sake of their country in ranking this scheme 
a -workable proposition of the fiitiire.^ / W in other countries 

tb i s f (1 deration ba s : come under easier circuiiis i a n ces rvitli a comp a i 'a - 



.five unity in races and creeds, with, a comparative unity in^ political 
organisations, these questions have been^more complicated in regard 
to India because we have to contend with so inaiiy different races, 
as well as .with the ancient system of rule laid down our BaJ 
Neetis, the esponents of which are the Indian States. 

Oil our side of the table, we have attempted to make a contribu- 
tion of which I hope our fellow^ countrymen and others present in 
this room will not have reason to say that we in any way put a spoke 
ill. the wheel. On the other hand, w’e have had it stated by no less 
.a persoii.age than the Prim.e Minister of the present Government, 
by the members of the British Belegations representing the Oon- 
servatives and the Liberals, that the attitude which the _ Indian 
States took by coming into this federation has revolutionised the 
situation. While we are not revolutionaries in the strict sense, we 
are glad that for the sake of our. country and its interests, we have 
conkibiited to this vast change in the hope of its ultimate success. 
Its eventual realisation lies in appreciating two basic principles: 
•firatiy, on which we are all ag-reed, that we want India to aspire to 
the highest status possible within the British Empire itself; and, 
secondly, and no less a fundamental principle, that we must each be 
Ie.ft free to go our own way in working out our internal problems of 
the Provinces, of the Centre, or, on the other side, of the Indian 
iStates according to our best dictates and of our human capacities for 
the happiness and progress of . the people destined to have been placed 
in the Ijaiids of our respective Governments. For while the one 
cannot dictate to the other as to the best method of government 
for all, I think that it is not altogether an unfortunate factor — -in 
fact, I be]■ioT(^ that it is for the common good — -that we liave two or 
liiove .systems wcrkiiig out their proposition towards our one common 
cim ijisidc the federation. It is only by mutual understanding’ of 
our ruspuctive rights a„nd privileges that we can in unanimity and 
nnity icm-k out our uTiited goal. There will be teucieucies loi' th.e 
sparks to fly from one side to the other, auu as nonC' can afford to 
get themselves cncas.(;d in veater-tight conupartinents, I am sure that 
under our turn diffc'rnnt systems — the aiudeiit of the Ea.st. -ihe 
other the rnoden’n of tlie West, for the sake of our Motherland, we 
can .still arrive at our very laudable goal for 1bo benefit of India, 
lle.sponsibiiity at the cenbu of the Govemrueiit of India is a ques- 
tion on which a great part of the succeSvS of this Conference de])ends, 
ami a great riart of the success of the f-uture g;overuanee of tlie 
Country ; and while certain subjects bave been I’escrved, we hope 
Bsai the .spiiit will more and conceive ideals on all sides that will 
help towards the working out of satisfactory -solutions in the shoitest 
«pace of time. 

In Africa, where there was more or les.s provincial Government, 
alnuKst autonomous, when the constitution was framed and devised 
for thuliuuutry, it took a sudden plunge from provincial autonomous 
Govern meuts to a unitary system, British India seems desirous of 
raking a plunge in the opposite direction, of makiug the Provinces 
more nr less autonomous ,and- making the Centre responsible 



principally for the federated subjects and otiiers relating to Imperial 
issues. 

So far as the detailed problems outside the immediate construc- 
tion of the federal mstitntion is concerned^ there has been the 
problem of defence, in which I cannot but help congratulating once 
again, as I have already done; Mr. Thomas and his collaborators in 
producing a scheme which gives prospects to Indians to open out the 
possibilities of their taking a full part in the defence of India, and 
I hope that a time will come before long when India will have this 
essential power in its own hands for the service and assistance of 
the Empire. 

As for the Services, of . course it is vitally essential that they 
should be highly Indianised, and the power should rest in the hands 
of the Ciovernment of the day, but we must give and have already 
given concrete proofs of our honourable desire to safegaiard the 
interests of the Services. And while rre cannot do without Engiish- 
men any more than Englishmen can do without us in India, the main 
proposition seems to be that these Services should be under the 
control of the Indian Executive. There lias been the question of 
the Minorities, a most essential proposition, to be satisfactorily 
settled, but the word franchise ” has brought this question into 
prominence, and I sincerely trust that the wisdom of ni}?- country- 
men, in whose hands this proposition has been, given, will satisfac- 
torily work itself out and that not. only what is settled or remains' 
unsettled, will be finally settled to the satisfaction of all concerned 
as soon as those involved come to an agTeement on the subject in 
India. 

I can quite understand the point of view expressed in many 
opinions that no constitution can be framed or be accepted unless 
this question is settled ; but we have worked oiit tlie oonstitiition and 
this question, surely with 'good-will on all sides is one that is not 
only capable of adjustment: but one that must soon find a solution 
acceptable to the spirit.' of our .Coiifere.nce, and, in ,so far as is 
hiiiiiaiily possible, acceptable to the people and to the new Govern- 
ment of India . It is not for. me . to go into these details as they 
essentially rest behveeii' the several coimiiiiiiities in British India. 
There must undoubtedly be a great deal of give and ia.ke, but if, the 
higher vision is kept in view,; I am perfect^ certain that this solu- 
tion is by no mean.s impossible, and I hope eventually that India’s 
sons will rise so high that, with the ideal of her nationhood before' 
them, these communal and sectional forces will merge into a whole 
and enable British India. to .go forward as one united body. 

In order to assist to this end, the Indian States came in as co- 
equal partners with BritishMndia never, I hope, to obstruct or 
dominate but always to help and build; and it is on the basivs of a 
right understanding that the Indian States lm.ve the sincere desire 
to' help India to rise to its full ' stature, and, similarly, with the 
desi.re of British Indians to realise, appreciate and guarantee the 
position of the States, that they, too, join hands for mir common 
consummation. 



Tlie Provincial Legislatures are similaiiy being prodnced in snob 
a manner that the Provinces can give Ml expression to their 
fiittdaniental needs and I hope he a source of strength to ail 
concerned. 

Then there are two more questions on •which I would like to say 
a few 'Words in passing'. One is the representation of the so-called 
Derpessed Classes. This is a name ' which, I believe, has been 
invented by the missionaries in India, and whilst many people say 
what is there in words or in names? ” I attach a great deal of 
iniportaiice to names and words, for it is .they that Convey the sug- 
gestion -whicli lasts in human minds. I ni'iist earnestly ask the 
representatives of those classes, in the first place, to remo've that 
stigma Avhich is expressed in the name ‘‘ Depressed Classes.” Why 
must we allow them to be called depressed? Indeed, tiiey are a 
vital factor in onr Indian community. Many of tliese questions 
regarding this class do not exist in. any potential form in other parts 
oi^India, and where they commenced, if my history is not wrong, 
was ill Madras, where, unfortunately, they had many absolutely 
unjustified restrictions and cantankerous obstacles. But I believe 
that the goods sense and the high sentiments in the country are soon 
■realisin'^' isiot iui.s slate of affairs cannot last, and indeed must not 
last. Tl'ie very first }>roblein is— and I ask Dr. xlnibedkar and liis 
rejjrosr-otatives in India— to . change this name, to place it in a 
ciitegory wlieiu tiior can alihe prdud of belonging to our country. 
Tl'.ey must no lunger be called Depressed or Dntouehables ; tbey 
urufi vise to Ifie liigliest stature of manbood, and we sbalb all see, 
wLoilKiv wc heluQg -io the Indian States or British India, that that 
.stigriu? is removed from our midst, and then, as they already 
helong i(j nirr fold of nationhood, we hope that they will not liave 
raust' fUid j'eason to feel any sense of degradation hut will feel that 
t.uey ar-;.u with us. .Imman beings, equally interested in t.l.ie progress 
<ii India and taking- parvt in the advancement of the vonntry. 

Tlimj ihero is anotlier representation of the Lrd) 0 'iir ('l:'fsse.s. 
Burely all thoKe ■wdio labour for the benefit of tludr coirntry and work 
fo'r its uplift, are indulging in a labour of love. All I have to say 
o-ii this subject is that there is nobody who can ])rogress satisfacto'rily 
ill this world without the laliourer enjoying; his riglrtful position, 
and we are pi'oud of tiioso wlio labour, and we shall be prouder still 
11-11611 we appreciate that, amongst tliem, we Lave our bedrock on 
wliich \\y build the India of the future. But pray do not stress 
these points in orihu- to cause rifts in the system of class differences, 
but I appeal to Ii!flian.s and to. India -fco give due con.si deration and 
due regard to- these essential .factor’s. 

Many of these cprestinns that we have been discussing here have 
been hammered out on the anvil by Sir John Simon in his Deport, 
and whilst many of us may rlisagre'e with some of these conclusions, 
and while it is unfortunate that they did not receive a, better 
■welcome in our country, we would indeed be inlniman if we did not 
pay a tribute to the Ch airman and to the Commission for the very 
strenuous labours' they indulged in -from their point of view for the 
siiccegs -of our ■■■country; 



WoWj Mi\ Prime Minister, yon have said that tlie Princes have 
caused a revolution inside this Conference ; but I turn to the British 
Belegatioiis, and I will refer to the present G-overnment last. There 
are rej^resentatives of two distinguished Parties in this room, the 
Conservatives and the Liberals, and how delighted one feels that a 
mild revoiiitiou has taken place on these benches also, where the 
principal representatives and spokesmen on behalf of these two 
Parties have made their contributions. But, .is it strange, 
altogether, that this should happen, for we have to look to the 
history of the Dominions, which I hope will not be boring to yon 
if I read it briefl 3 ^ Canada became a Dominion. It federated in 
1867 ; the G-overrLme.nt in power in England was Conservative under 
Lord Derby as Prime Minister, Imt it received its Dominion status 
under the terms of responsible self-goveiiiment in the time of the 
Liberal Government, in those days called Whigs, when Lord Elgin 
was Governor-General, himself a Whig*. And so in Australia 
similarly Eederation came in 1900 under the regime of Lord 
Salisbur_y, a Conservative ; hut Dominion status was again reached 
in the time of the Liberal Government. Ireland in 1922, nuder 
the Coalition Government of Mr. Lloyd George, who was a Liberal, 
received the status of the Irish Eree State. South Africa/in 1909, 
under tlie liiberal Administration of Mr. Asquith, received its 
constitution. New Zealand, in 1907, under the regime of the Liberal 
GovernTnent, with Campbell Baniieri.nan at its head, rose to its 
stature of Domiiiioii status. Newfoundland, in ltS56, under a 
.Liberal Goverumeut, with Palmerston, at its head, was given its due 
position as a Dominion. When one reads this short history of 
these Dominions to-day, I ask 3 ^ 011 , is it strange that the Coiiserva,- 
tive Party, who started the Eederation of Canada and of Australia, 
could s.how aiw grudging spirit -when the turn comes of India to 
iseek that sa.me goal.^ I hope as the da 3 ^s progreSwS that the Conser- 
vative ParGrwill lend greater and greater support to the ambitions 
of India. )Siinilar]y, is it in any way strange, that, with those 
wonder,ful Liberal traditions -which have brought Doininion status 
to iiearL* all the present existing Dominions, that one steeped 
in these Party principles should have received such warm support 
and be so much applauded and w-orthil}^ commented upon, when 
I turn to Lord Beading and his associates in the Round Table 
Conference. It wmuld indeed have been strange had we seen any 
other phenomena. We are grateful -for this contiibiitloii which 
these representatives of the Parties lia.ve made towards the e.nd that 
we have in view. If I may, I would like to congratulate Lord Peel 
on his helpful outlook, however cautious it may be at the present 
moment, because one word appealed to me ¥ 6 x 37 much, that fell 
from Lord PeePs lips; that as Britishers, they are caiitioiis beJore 
tiny pledge their word, for, -when they give their word the’V must, 
and will, follow it out to the practical solution. 

Ma 3 vl -^srarinly congratulate Loinl Rmidiiig,. or rather, joi-ti in the 
echo of deserved gratitude that has been showmed on his bead for 
the help he has given us all in this Bound Table Cbnfmence? 



H'ow, Mr. Prime Minister, I turn to your Government. I do^not 
tiiink that in the whole wide world if I had my choice, and' if it is 
not presumptuous on iny part to say so, I could have selected a bigger 
benevolent autocrat than you have been as the Chairman of this 
Conference. You have guided its deliberations: you have taken 
part in its proceedings ; you have done your best to save time, and 
to save India’s face. And look at the result ! I am sure it is one of 
wliicli the Labour Party need not feel ashamed and of which India 
wall be proud. . 

Lord Sankey, whose deliberations I have watched with great 
interest, has been a towering force in this Conference, and so many 
eulogies have been already passed that if I subscribe my quota to 
them I hope it will not be out of place. He has guided the delibera- 
tions of the Federal Structure siib-Cominittee in such a manner that 
we have really come to conclusions that have virtually laid the 
foundations of our future India. His tact, his patience and liis 
readiness at ail times to assist us have been of the greatest value. 
To the Secretary of State and other members of the Delegation I 
would say that while they have spoken but little I am not altogether 
unaware of the work that is done behind the scenes, and I hope 
that it will be left to Mr. Wedgwood Benn to see the consummation 
of his desire, as being what he described in a sentence at my banquet 
a 3 ^ear ago, a true servant of India. The wonderful staff organisa- 
tion that we have had in this Conference, dealing with gigantic 
reports and submitting them to us in time have had a Herculean 
task; but how wonderfully and extraordinarily well they have per- 
formed it. Our gratitude is owed to them all. It was said to me 
the other da}?' that the millionth word had been spoken in the 
■'Conference. I think that another millionth word will be spoken 
when we go out to India, and many more million words Avill be 
spoken when the subject goes before the House of Commons and 
Harliainent. But I look really to the outcome. When all these 
-words will have vanished into the air, as they have done already, 
■and these rooms and this hall become silent, anrl when these reports 
will find their way to oblivion , except sucli as are studied b}?' the 
constitutionalist afterwards — every word that has been spoken will 
.contribute in its own silent way towurds the great task before us. 

1 am thankful, Mr. Prime Minister, for having had this oppor- 
tunity of expressing some of my sentiments in this Conference, and. 
I have sought your indulgence at somewhat greater length than I 
myself would have wished, but I hope it is permissible in such an 
important gathering to express some of my sentiments for which I 
have not been able to find time to give expression on other occasions. 

And now, Mr. Prime Minister, so far as the present wmrk lies, -we 
have done our task. Tours will begin this afternoon wlien you 
make tlie great declaration. It is on that that India has its eyes 
focussed. You know all^ that we desire, you know what India 
•wants, and you have said it in your speech at my banquet this year, 
fi.s well as on other occasions, and_-it has been stated in clear words in 
the Report of the Sankey Committee, ‘ It W'as prominently brought 



out by Lord Saiikey iiimseif in wliat lie called liis last oration at 
iliis Conference. I liaye sliown 3-011 wliat contribution the Con- 
servatives have made and wliat a larg-e coiitribiitioii tlie Liberals 
Iiave made in streiijo-tliening tlie Empire by bidngiiig tlie Eomiiiions 
to tJieir full stature. Mr. Prime Minister, tliis is tlie second time 
in wliicli the Labour Government lias come into power. It now 
rests ill your hands, to a great extent, to prove that when India’s 
time came, on a similar enterprise, yon in no way contributed less 
to the happiness of my country than the Liberals and Conservatives 
have done for the other Dominions. Mani- hundreds or perhaps 
thoiisands of jmars hence, when all papers have vanished, w^hen 
even the memories of individnals have vanished, wdiat happens 
now, or wdiat happens hence, will not count so much, but wdiat wrill 
count is tlie reniembraiice that wdieii my country, India, was in 
need, a MacDonald came to her rescue and was bold enough, despite 
all difficulties and circumstances to take the lead to hold out a hand 
-and to prove that MacDonald ivas the best friend to India that the 
tw-entietli ceiitur_y had knoivn. Tliey will then pull out your name, 
a thousand 3''ears hence, and discover that you were a Scotsman, 
and the}’’ wdll knoiv that 3^11 were also a great vStatesnian. 

I know the importance of India’s affairs in connection with the 
City. It is for Parliament and you and us to satisfy them that 
India , in. w-a nting to obtain her ideals, desires no more than to be an 
honourable partner in the Empire. We want the Cit}- and England 
to realise that when the po’wer comes — and I hope rapidh’" — in the 
hands of India to govern her own destinies we will be found honour- 
able gentlemen, true to our pledges, true to our word, true to our 
couiitr3^ and true to the Empire. 

Ill conclusion, as I take leave of you to-day, I ask 3^11, Mr. Prime 
Minister, in the statement that you are going to make this afternoon 
to look to tlie past, to look to the present and to look to the future 
and to evolve a scheme and make a declaration that we, with joyful 
hearts, can take back and say to our countiymen that our sojourn 
of two and a half-months, crammed with meetings and conversa- 
tions, has not been iu vain. Indeed, I want to go niiicli higher—' 
that w-e, who are pledged to lo3mlty to the Crown, whether we of 
the Indian ’ States or of British India, are the friends of Britain 
for all time and w^e can say that when Britain has assisted us so 
long and in so many’' different directions, and ive have continued to 
give our quota of service to England, we 'would like to know that 
when the time came on this occasion, -when it was the call of India 
ill her need, whilst being a Scotsman 3^11 have also proved 'Id be 
in India’s interests from your heart a great Indian. 

As I take leave of yon now, I say in conclusion that Providence 
has so willed that the consummation that wo are attempting to 
reach may he such that India mayvbe happy and that Tmlia r.ifiy 
retain her title of being the proudest, the happiest and most glitter- 
ing jewel in the Imperial Crown. 

Mr. Prime Minister, with all the problems and difficulties that 
face you— and vre are not ignorant of them — ^that cf)nsimimation is 
in yotir hands. , , :: 



Be boicl and bring that unity for God, for England and for India.,, 
May God assist and bless you and may Eng-laiid save India by seeing- 
across the rougb seas to the horizon so that the drawn and the day 
may bring sunshine to India and the Empire over which the stin 
never sets. , 

®Z/r. Arnhedl^ar : Mr. Prime Minister, the Bound Table Con- 
ference lias had to grapple with two most important questions which 
Hi, list arise in any attempt to organise the political life of a com- 
munity. The prohlem of responsible government was one of them 
and the other was that of representative government. 

On the question of responsible g-overnment in the Provinces 
I have A'ery little to say. I accept the report of the Committee and, 
subject to'iny dissents, I stand by it. Bnt regarding the question 
of responsihie government in the Centre I am afraid I talce a 
different view. It would be dishonest to say that the Report of the 
Federal Structure sub-Committee does not contemplate a change in 
the bureaucratic form of government as we know it to-day. But it 
would be equally dishonest for me to conceal from you my opinion 
that this cbange is shadowy and not substantial, and the responsi- 
bility is bogus and not real. 

The Lord Chancellor told ns that he had sown the seed and it 
was for us to tend the plant. Sir, we are indeed very grateful to the 
Lord Chancellor for the great part he has played in this momentous 
Conference. Grateful as I am to him I am not sanguine that the- 
plant he promises wdll grow. I fear the grain he has chosen for his 
seed is sterile and the soil in wdiich he lias cast it is not congenial to 
its groivth- 

I had submitted to the Lord Chaiicellor a statement containing 
my views on the future constitution for Federal India. I do not 
know whether or not the Committee on which he presided considered 
it, for T do not £nd any reference to it in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on which he presided. I adhere to the views I expressed 
tlicrein, and I cannot give my approval to a constitution wiiich so 
lai'gely departs from those views. Indeed if I were given a choice 
beiv'een tlio existing system and the cross-bred by the Committee I 
would prefer iLe existing one. But, Sir, if the coiistitution for the 
Central Government contained in the Report of the Committee 
satisfies Sir T. B. Sapru, who has been the friend, guide and philo- 
sojilier of ibis Conference, if it is agreealile to Mr. dayakar, wlio 
proclaiinea himself the representative of the youth of India, and if 
it pleases Sir A. P. Patro, wiio speaks, as he sa^’s, in the name of the 
hTon-Brahinins of India, it is not for me to oppose. My attitude, 
therefore, is that of one who does not approve hut wiio also does not 
n])sinict. I will leave it to those who bless it to carry it through. 

■* Non?.— The? spoeciie.s from that of Dr. Amhedlcar to tliat of Sir Akhar 
Hydari. nu paj?es 48^ to 4-59, which are marked with an asterisk, were, liy 
leave of the Conference, and in order to economise time, handed in as written 
speeche.s instead of being delivered. 


TMs attitiids is all tlie more agreeable to me because I have no 
mandate from those wliom I represent regarding the form of govern- 
ment. But I have a mandate and that is, while not opposing 
responsible government, to see that no responsible government 
was estalilished-' unless it was at the same time accompanied by a 
truly representative government. It is when I look at the achieve- 
iiieiit of the Conference to find out how’' it has dealt 'with the question 
of representative go'^^'ernment that I feel m.ost disappointed. The 
franchise and the representation of the diiierent classes in the 
legislatures are the two pillarvS on wliicfi a truly representative 
government can rest. Everjhodjr knows that the liehrii Goiiiiiiittee 
had adopted adult suffrage and that that part of the coiistitiition 
framed by it had the support of all political parties in India. 
When. I came to this Conference I had thoiiglit that so far as the 
cpiestion of franchise was concerned the battle had already been 
won. But in the Franchise Committee I -was completely disilln- 
sioned. I found to my great surprise that all those who had signed 
the Hehrii lleport had done so wu"th mental reservations, so much 
so that it was difficult to persuade even the Indian Liberals to 
consent to enfranchise 25 per cent, of the population for Provincial 
Legislatures. The franchise for the Central Legislature is no do\ibt 
an unknown Cjuantity. But I have no hope that it will be such as 
to make the Central Legislature more representative of the people 
than the Provincial Legislatures are going to be. A franchise so 
limited must necessarily ma'ke the future government of India a 
government of the masses by the classes. 

liegarding tlie question of the distribution of seats among the 
majority and tlie various minority communities, we all Icnow that 
there is a deadlock. The deadlock is largely due, in opinion j to 
the miscliief do.iie in the past. I am sure that if the authorities in 
India had acted in the past on the principle of justice to all and 
favour to none, tlie problem vrould not have hecome so difficult of 
solution. The British Q-overiiment set different values on different 
comixiiinities according to the political use they made of them and 
gave to many communities an extraordinary share of political 
power by denying it to the Depressed Glasses in a measure wffiich 
iras their rightful due. In this matter the most aggrieved coin- 
munity is the Depressed Classes, and I was hoping that this Confer- 
ence would proceed on the principle that what is wrongly settled is 
never settled, nnd give to the Depressed Classes their rightful quota 
of seats by a revaluation of the old values. But this has! h 
happened. The claims of the other minorities have already been 
acknowledged and defined. All that they stand in need of is 
alterations and amendments to bring them in conformity with tlie 
enlarged structure and increased scope of tlie new Dovei'iimont. 
Whatever he the alterations and amendments, no one will dare to 
furrow out the foundations that have already been laid down. The 
case of the Depressed Classes is totally different. Their claims 
have just been heard. They have not even been adjudged and I 
do not know how many of them will be adinitied. To my mind it 
Is not improbable that having regard to the h el plesrsnoss of their 



position, the claims of tlie Depressed Classes for representation may 
be whittled clown to satisfy tlie ever increasing' scramble by^ other 
commimities who are maiioBiivring not so imich for protection as- 
for power. 

In view of this I am bound to make my attitude perfectly^ plain. 
As the rights of the Depressed Classes in the future constitution are 
not defined, any annoiincement that might be made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s G-overninent regarding the introdnctioii of responsi- 
bility ill the Centre as well as in the Provinces should make it clear 
that 'any advance in that direction must be on condition and subject 
to an agreement between the cominnnities which would provide 
eft-ectiinrsafegiiards for the rights and interests of the Depressed 
Classes. I must emphasise the gravity of the situation and bring 
to your notice that no aimonncement will be acceptable to ns unless 
the position is made perfectly clear in this behalp and that failing’ 
this I and my colleague will be unable to accept the responsibility 
of: paiiieipating in the further wmlc of the Conference, and will be 
compelled to dissociate ourselves from it. Sir, in asking to do 
vso, i am not asking yon to do more than give effect to your pledged 
word. The British Parliament, and those who speak for it, have 
always stated that they are trustees for the De^iressed Classes and 
I am sure that what they have been saying is not one of tliose 
conventional lies of civilization xvhicli we are all led to utter to 
keep human relations as pleasant as pOvSsible. In my opinion it 
is therefore the boundeii duty of any Government of His Majesty, 
and more of the Labour Government, to see that that trust is not 
betrayed and let me tell you, Mr. Prime Minister, that the Depressed 
Classes would regard it as the greatest betrayal on Hie part of His 
Majesty’s Government if it were to leave us to the mercy of those 
wlio have taken no interest in our welfare and wdiose prosperity and 
gTeatness is foxinded on oxir rxxination and degradation. 

Pfir saying so T will lie called a c.onunimalist In,' the nationalist- 
<an(l jiati'ints of India. T am not afraid of that. India is a peculiar 
country and lier nationalists and iiatriots are a peculiar ])eoT)]e. 
A patriot and a nationalist in India is one udio se<!s with o])e!i eyes 
his feOowunen treated as being less than men. But his bnumnilv 
does not rise in protest. He knows that men and women for no 
cause are denied their hxxman rights. But it does not pick his civin 
<f-‘nse to hebpfnl action. He finds whole classes of people shut oat 
from public employment. Bxxt it does not rouse his sense of justir-« 
find fair play. Hundreds of evil practices that injure man ami 
sjtciety are perceived by In'm. Bxxt they do not sicken him with 
disgust. The patriot’s one cry is power and more power for him 
and for his class. I am glad I do not belong to that class ot 
{iiitriots. I lielong io that class xvhich takes its stand on. dmnocrncv 
a I'd xrlixch seeks to destroy monopoly in every shape and form. 
Our aim is to realise ixi practice oxxr ideal of one man one vahie in 
all xvnlk.s of life, political, economic and social. It is becaxwc 
representative government is one means to that end tliat tine 
Depressed Glasses attach to it 'so great a- value and it is because of 
its value to "us that T have urged .upon you the- necessity of nxaichir 
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joTir declaration subject to its fuinlment. Ton may teii me tliafc 
tlie Bepressed Classes iiave your syinpatliy.- My reply is, for a 
stricken people wliat is wanted, is sometliing more concrete, gome- 
tbing iQ.ore defined. Ton may . despise me for being unduly 
apprehensive . My reply is beeter. to be despised for too anxious- 
apprebensions ratlier tlian be ruined by too confident a security. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvarn : Rising to say a few words in. 
support of tb.0 resolution wliicii yon Iiave placed before the Con- 
ference, may I on behalf of my comimiiiity — I mean the .Indian 
Christian conimiiiiity as a whole- — give expression to a feeling of 
satisf aGtio.il at the coiieliisions arrived at by the various sub- 
committees so far as these conclusions go. May I also state that rre 
are prepared to play onr part and make our own contribution to the 
public weal in tliat new-self-governing India which we hope will 
ill tli,e near future be brought into existence as the ultimate outcome 
of the woi*.k of tliivS Co,nfereiice. That contribution mai-' perhaps be 
not very much ; it will, however, coritiiiiie to be as useful and 
indispensable in the future as it has been in the past. 

: When I say that we are prepared to play our part, I do so in the- 
fullest hope, nay, conviction, that the constitution wMch is to usher 
in that- Tew India will enable us to do our part by giving us an 
opportunity of service in the legislature as well as on the adminis- 
trative side, by empowering us to send to the various legislative 
bodies people who will be truly our representatives, which I feel we 
will be able to do only through a separate electorate, specially as 
we liappeii to constitute only a very small proportion of the total 
population. . . ■ ^ ' 

I am sure the new eoiistitution .will' secure to us tile right not 
merely freeli’ and without restraint, to. profess and. practise, but also 
to preach oim religion in our own country; that it will also safe- 
guard the rights aifd interests of our religious, c]iar.itab]e and 
educational iiistitiitio-iis, .and that the^* will, not be placed in a 
position of disadvaiitiige with reference, to ..other similar institiitioiis . 
The right to , bring up and' educate' our. children in an atmosphere 
congenial tO; our own culture and principles is one which \?e hold 
sacred, and I hope that the constitution will secure to us to have the 
.riglir I'o have our own schools, entitling them at the same tirrn?: to a 
fair and equitable treatnient in the. matter of aid from public funds. 
I claiu! merely that we, and our institutions iiiay be treated as 
Indian, If I lay emphasis on this, it is because o.f the fact tliat in 
Ihe past by a tortuous interpretation of things, at least in one part 
<*1 mr country, religious and charitable in,stitutions belonging’ to 
('at’liolics have been treated, as foreign bodies and accordingly 
suhjocied to a differential treatm.ent. I hope that in tlio Iiidio.u 
India, wldcli w'e all look forward to., we shall all be treated alike, 

T!, is Ivecause the justice of all these claims have been recognised 
in the conclusions o.f the siib-Coinmittees that I feel myself in n 
position, to welcome theni wholeheartedly. W rights con- 

ferred on ns by the constitutioii. T. would' trust to the goodwill, and 



if f laaj, with due respect and in no offensive spirit sa}'^ so, the good 
-etise of the ma jor comiimnities to see to those rights being respected 
ami secured to us in actnar practice, and I do so with the greater 
fuulideiice, as I am sure the constitution will enable people truly 
i'< pfeseiitative of the eominunitjr to put forward their case fearlessly 
and '.vitli iiiclepemlence in the deliberative bodies of the land^, and 
iiif.j'e particularly as in the future G-overnment, the Rulers of States 
wlio, if I ma;f respectfully state so, have always been noted for a 
spirit of broatiminded religious tolerance, will play no inconsiderable 
part. Let nie state, Sir, that I say. this in no spirit of flattery. For 
is it not after all in the two Indian States of Trarancore and Cochin, 
presided over two Hindu monarchs, that my coimnuiiit}^ has 
progressed and prospered most, constituting as it does nearly a third 
of the population; and in my own native town of Tan j ore do not 
the Christian churches of all denominations — Catholic and 
Protestant, Anglican and Lutheran — ^to this dav?' owui lands endowed 
by the Rajahs in those good old days when we were ruled bi^ the 
lineal descendants of the great Sivaji. 


Therefore it is, that belonging as I do to a minority oomraiiiiity, 
I loo.k forward with a greater sense of security and safety to tJiat 
federal g'overiiment where the Princes and the peoples of the land 
will play their part, all giving of their best to that common Afother- 
la.nd of ours, 

Ij! cmelusioii, let me join the previous R])eak(‘rs in t]nn.i.k]'u]h' 


acloiowJedo'ms: 
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'■'Mr. }[o(hi : A if 03’ two months of solid work, rve a re 13 ow assess- 
ing ilie gains and losses of a historic partners]! iy) between two g;reat 
peoph'-s. Considering the difficulties in the wav, some of thoni. 
inlicrejit in the pi’oldfnn, some our own creatioji, wo mnst all admit 
that the Coniei’ence can claim great achievements to its credit. 
In this connection, I desire to pay my tribute to tlui statesmansbip 
of mn- colleagues of the British Delegations. They corild liave 
exploited onr differences. That they withstood the lemTitation to 
take a narrow and selfish view is a testimony alike to the spirit in 
which they have faced their responsibilities, and the perceptioji 
they have slunvn of tlie urgency and importance of the issues at 
stake, 

I cannot help o-wning, however, to a feeling of disappointment 
that so many matters should have been left undetermined. That 
position 1ms an element of danger in it, but let us hope tliai the 
goodwill and statesmanship^ which have, in spite of every thing, 
been so abundantly ^ in evidence here will in an ever-increasing 
measure be forthcoming for the completion of the grerd: task wm 
have undertaken. There, are- two matters arising out of this con- 
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sideratioii to wliicli I skoiilcl like to refer. We liave accordecl oiir 
approA^al to tlie principle of federalism, and we liope will ke 
possible to evolve a satisfactory scbeme . But I Avisb it to be 
clearly understood tliat India’s main demands must remain 
iinafiected by tlie fate of tlie principle of federalism, wliicli Ave 
liaAV:; accepted. Whetlier a federal system is evolAmd or not, India 
must liave as complete a measure of antoiioniy at tlie Centre as 
circumstances permit. In tbis connection, let me reiterate my 
objections to many of tlie financial safeguards Avliicli are to be 
found ill tlie Report , Complete financial and fiscal aiitononi}* is 
India’s iiiiqiialified demand, and I submit that with onr ready 
acceptance of onr legal and moral obligations in respect of ylebts, 
etc., and Avitli the large jiOAvers which will reside in the Viceroy, 
the financial stability of India may AA^ell be regarded as assured. 
If this vieAA'’ is accepted, I feel sure a large body of responsible 
opinion in India will be prepared to AAmlcoiiie the coiistitiitioii AA*e 
have evolved, and A7ork it for the greater good of India and the 
Empire. 

-Dt. Narendm Nath Law : I desire to associate myself Avith. 
wiiat Mr. Mody has said on the question of the fi,nancial safegniards- 
embodied in the B,oport. 

^^Svr IluheH Carr: As we come to the fiiiisli. of oiir woi'k at this 
Coiifeinnce Ave h,ave doubtless been re-esaiiiining the extremely 
complex pi-oblem Are liaAm been engaged on, and probably all of ns 
Avill agree as to the difficulty in giAuiig nnqnalified replies to the 
AV'irions points raised. I notice that some of oiir critics claim 
that none of the Delegates represent anj" considerahle section of 
Indian opobiimi. I think. that critieisni may be taken a-s a tribute 
to the Avork of the Conference, for had nothing considerable been 
achiove-1 tbero vronld be little reason, for attempting to discredit- 
the Delegates. 

Ro one kiiOAAAS better than the Delegates tlieinselTos Iioac far they 
repre.sent opinio.n in India and England. We liirve a pretty good 
idea as to what support and Avhat opposition our Avorlr. is likely to 
meet with, but there is no doubt that the augaa^ of the practical 
and patriotic section of Indian political opinion has been Avell and 
■truly Amicecl, '. . . 

I feel a considerable degree of confiden.ce tha,t Arlien.tlie elastic 
franiework gets stiffened up and filled in Ave sliaJl h,ave a constitu- 
tion Avhich, Avill attract the support of the best elements in th.e 
cmiuiry and AAdll ensure government receiving the necessary poifular 
baciciiig to enable it to deal with imconstitntioiial movement." 

Of oiu', tiling I am very . sure. ^ On fi.elds where reason still 
preAuils the friendly relationship established between many public 
men in both coiintries should do much to remove the murky clomls 
of suspiOon AAdiicli haAT-e been so largely responsiblo for tlie present 
unha])py position in India and haA^e made a Viceroy aOio ' Avliole- 


iieartedlY wislied to fiirtlier Iiifliaii aspirations so iiiiicli of 

liis time on tlie uncongenial task of maintaining order liy Ordinance. 

Ill tlie future work wliicli will be necessary to complete tliat 
wliicli we have begun iere, work wliicli I hope will be taken iip 
at an early date and pressed to fruition iinremittiiigiy, wonid 
eivpress tlie liope tliat neitlier inipatience nor patriotic emotion inay 
dci'anglit to liide tlie essential facts of tbe problem and the vital 
need for stability in tlie government of the country. 

Mv own community would liave muck preferred to see a Federal 
Executive of an irrenioveable pattern— not because it desires to 
stop Indianisation or prevent Indian control, but merely because 
we are very firmh’’ convinced that under Indian conditions for some 
time to come. Federal Ministers can only do tbeir best work for 
tbe country if protected from tlie kaleidoscopic opposition wliicli 
tbey may bave to face at any time in a Legislature composed of 
widely ciifi’ering elements. I would explain tbat we are^ not tied 
to ani' particular form of government because we believe tbat 
wliere a constitution can secure goodwill it can be made a success. 
However, in view of tbe very decided preference for tbe British 
model, I must empbasise tbe additional security to be derived from 
tbree of tbe conditions wliich Mr. G'avin Jones attaclied to our 
approval of tbe Heport. 

1. Tbe States should receive a strong proportion of repre- 
sentation, tbereby bringing’ solidarity and administrative 
experience. 

2. Tbe, Crown should bave adequate representation in tbe 
Legislature, representation which would be reduced as the 
transitional period expires, and 

J. Tenure of office by tbe Executive for the life of Pnrlia- 
nient or mitil tbey lose tbe co 2 i 0 .deuco of two-thirds of tbe 
Jiegislatiire or the Governor-G-eneral decides to dismiss it. 

For the same reason of stability I would beg most earnest con- 
sideration for Second Gbarabers in the Provinces. I do not suggest 
they sliould be built of merely tbe conservative and orthodox 
elements. I would be against siicli Chambers, ])iit I feel very 
strongly that however g’oocl a weapon democratic government may 
be to protect the weaker members of tbe community it is unlikel'v 
io ])e an efficient weapon for a long time owing to the backward 
ci/nditioii of many ccunmunities. I therefore urge vSecond Cbant- 
bers as offering greater stability to goyernments respousildo for 
the administration of vast areas and millions of tbe Indian ])eoples 
in the Provinces. - Further, such Chambers 'would be truly repre- 
s{‘!}tatiye of alljnterests yn which many minorities would fnid it 
far easier to gain protection than in larger lower Oliambers, where 
tbey would fnul it difficult to fill tbe full rep resell tation due to 
I hern. 

One other point. In tbe difficult days ahead I feel that it will 
be vital that tbe efficiency o-f- the administrative services .shall be 
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■maintained, Tlie control of tliose services will Ire gradually 
elianging, but let us be careful to maintain tlieir quality. In 
fairness to tliose Indian Statesmen wlio will assume control, do 
not^ let India run aiw risk of having to tackle the great work 
before her with any less efficient machinery than has been avail- 
able for their bureaucratic predecessors. 

If stability is assured as far as possible by suitable provisions, 
confidence in the political development of India will permeate 
■many parts now filled with doubts and fears and might fulfil the 
conditions deemed by our Conservative friends essential to their 
more active beiievoleiice towards the Report. 

The actions and reactions of the various coimnunitie.s repre- 
.seiited here have heen a microcosm, of India revealing* some of the 
difficulties we have to face, and from my personal experiences it 
.seems that several communities have had guave suspicions aroused 
.as to whether the new conclitio.n of things is desired in all quarters 
3016137- for 'the benefit of India. Spea,kiiig for 1113’ own community, 
my colleagues and I will meet hesitating acceptance of the new 
Older ill certain quarters — the same as 37 -ou will. Our coiintr3unen 
will individually^’ be looking to see tha-t they lose no rights under 
the new order which they^ present. Our Chambers of 

Comnierce will be insistent that no British subject from Europe 
shall be under any disadvantage compared -with an Indian-born 
subject with regard to Commerce and Indnstry. Only’ if we 
ourselves are satisfied that the new constitution fulfils these 
conditions and gives not only ourselves but all Minorities complete 
confidence, shall we be able to overcome the natural hesitation 
which often accompanies a forward move. 

Subject to the transitional safeguards devised for the security 
of India, we cordially confirm our acceptance of the Reports and 
Recommendations, and I would close by?- paying a veryT" sincere 
tribute to my fellow-members of the British India Delegation. In 
■ihe .face of great political and social opposition our friends heard 
■'he call of India and pluckity answered her summons. 

In that patriotic action I find a liappyT' auguiy for the future. 

'"•' 11 . 11 . The Chief of Sangli : Mr. Prime Minister, a casual 
observer may perliaps be inclined to regard that the Conference 
has failed to achieve its purpose, because it has not been aide to 
i-each larger agreement or formulate more uelii.)i(:e com -liisi 011s oji 
•all tlie (juestioiis before it. But if we take into account the vast 
magnitude and complexity of the problems involved, we cannot 
])ut come to the conclusion that we have, during 'i-hcse day’s, laid 
a foundation on which a lasting edifice :m.ay no constructed, iv! 
spite of the difficulties that have y’et to be ove^'come. I think 
'that the feature of the Conference which will be rega.rded as its 
greatest contribution to the evolution of the constituion of India 
will be 'the declaration of the Princes and Ministers of th.e Indian 
States Delegation that they w’ere willing to acce])t the principle 
jof the Union of both Biitisli India and State.s in one common 
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J^ederatioE,. TMs declaration went far to remove tiie fear tliat 
tlie old division . into Indian India and Britisli would be perpe- 
tuated. Tile willingness of tlie States to_ enter into _iedeKrtioii, is, 
it no list be agreed, dependent on tlie creation of certain sategnards, 
and on tlie imderstanciing tliat tlie internal autonomy ol; tiie States 
will continue. Tliese reservations, lioweyer, contain notiiiivg’ 
iiicojisistent with, the principles of federation, or with the con- 
tin iiiiig development of India towards coiiiplete self-government. 
I take" this opportniiity of expressi.iig' mj belief that the smaller 
States vdiich I am privileged" to represent here will be as ready 
as any other States to recognise the essential of yll India 

and take their full share in realising the ideal of fedei-atiou wliicli 
this Conference has evolved. I think also_ that the Conference 
has been a success as a renewal of the ties which bind (.Ireat Britain 
and India together ill a Union which, as I believe, was designed Iiy 
Providence. 'With the States, the inaintenance of ^ the connection 
with the British Crown has always been a first principh' of tludr 
siipport of a niuted India. All the Delegates, wvhellioi’ tl'.ey c.ome 
from the States or Britisli India, must, I think, Ivavoyboen con- 
vinced of . the gemime friendliness of the British people, and ^oi 
the desire of all political parties to do what is best for In dm. lb 
these Delegates who, like myself, have visited England for the 
first time, the reception ive have met is a happy augury tor Ixdter 
understanding between the two countries. It \vill be our duty, 
oil oiii' return to our own country, to consolidate the advantage 
alrefuly gained and to overcome to obstacles which stand in the 
w'uy of a consummation of oiir labours. 

I take this opportunity of associating myself whole-heartedly 
with the tribute of admiration and gratitude that has been ])aid to 
yourself, Mr. Prime Minister, and to Lord S'ankey, Mr. IPedgwood 
the >Secretary of State for India, and other inendiers of llio 
British Delegations who .have pontribnted so emincutly io (iio 
aoliievements of this Conference. 

hSU .U. .• 'Mr. .Prime Minister, I (‘ruvi' per- 

mission to join my linmble voice in the chorus of jpiproval a. ml 
gratiflcatinu that the Peport of the Federal ^Structure suh-iioin- 
mitee has iwoked from all parties. The dcsigii has hoen mauni- 
ficent in. its eniicepiion and thongh ilu- dotai.lod pian.s and sned- 
iicatioiis have ucit yet beevn completed, the wliole projeci i.s rei)iep. 
with valuable t.iotentialitie.': and is full of promise, I' liavo heard 
s-nno honest criticism levelled a.t the idea of tlie Indian Fedm^aiiou 
.now heing matured. It is regarded as only a rery loose t.ii' which 
ma;, he more ipiprojmaleiy called a, League’ rather than an ifirimale 
or iiiLegral Federation. The ciremrastances of India, houever, 
ui'o admi\lt;d to lie unirpie. almost' fiui f/fiu'i'/s and wilhoiil a?iv 
parallel. _ Moreover, wm must not lose s'iglit of the fact iiiut i't 
is^ the ciyuiinstances, the poculiar eondi{ion.s of a prubfom, that 
gi\e to it its distingiiisliing colour and has its discrininuiii'iit.'' 
effect Gonstitntions are not made as we make roads or railways! 
Constitutions ii.ke language can only grow. Past historical tradl- 
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i-ioiis and g’eog;rapliical configuration liave as miicl!. to do witli 
tiio growtli of a constitution as soil, water and climate liave to do 
witli tlie growtli and mirtiire of plants and trees. ^ We cannot 
1)6 asked to liegiii witli. a clean slate and treat tlie existing consti- 
totio.naJ conditions as entirely tlirowii into tlie melting pot. We 
want to see a stable and abiding constitution for India to come 
out of tlie cauldron, and notliing weird, grotescpie or recondite 
could meet tlie need of tlie country. Let us look at tlie w&j in 
wliicli historical aiitecede.iits, past traditions, and physical features 
have iiifliienced the constitutional strnctiires in other Dominions. 
Canada is the oldest Dominion in the Empire. The dazzling idea 
of a Federation achieved by the U,iiited States of America exercised 
a powerful, sway over the minds of the iieigliboiiring colony. But 
racial antipathies and conmiiinal differences, with which we are 
unfortunately but too familiar, left the French Canadians always 
suspicious of their English confreres. Moreover, at the commence- 
ineiit llie Canadian Federation had only to embrace the provinces 
of Quebec, Ottawa, Few Brunswick and Fova Scotia. The 
Provinces or States of Manitoba and distant Sasketcliewan had 
not come into the fold at the time. Tliere was need for a strong 
central government to protect the country from its , powerful 
neighbour on the south .and the Federation that emerged too.k 
the form of a unitary type with, a strong central government. 

Conditions were dissimilar in Australia. The white population 
comprising the settlers was homogeneous in character and was not 
torn by racial animosities or religious differences. The Provinces 
were independent and autonomous, each jealously guarding its own 
integrity. Yictoria, and Few South Wales were the two rivals for 
supremacy, But neither was' strong* enough to absorb the other.' 
Moreover tlie country was a country of long distances, and means of 
coiniiiiinication'.aiidv'transport ' were by. ' no Bieans. easy. ■ or 'clieap... 
The , Provinces of Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
wanted to preserve their, own provincial autononw and yet 'were 
anxious to secure Federation and protection, and the German 
colonial ambitions began to be .manifest in tlie Polynesian Seas. 
The Federation; of t,h,e Coiiiiiionivealfli was therefore truly of the 
Federal type, after the American model. Tlie example of the 
South. African ITiiion need not detain us as ilie Con.-iiiuiioii is a 
D’nion and does not pretend to be Federal. In India accordingly 
should not the civilisation and culture of the country, its past 
history and its present circumstances claim in cxei't the same 
influence on the structure of the coiistitiiiion we are designing? 

A federal constitiit.ioii for India has been by no means a novel 
conception sprung upon us here at the Pound Table Oouference. 
Ever since 1917 when the famous declaration of tlic Seci’etary of 
State for India fi.xed the goal of responsible self-gov ei’nnienx for the 
corndry and placed British India on the iray to Dominion Status, 
ihe Iiulian States have naturally been astir and desirous of their 
own evolution. Fo political prophecy of late has more rapidly 
■materia.Isad than the picture drawn by the sympathetic and 
sagacious statesman, hir. Montagu, when he spoke of the Indian 
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v%ites coiiime' more and more, into tlie orbit of Briash Indian 
politics and of tlie ultimate Federation wliicli alone could provide 
means of joint discussion and determiiiatio.ii of questions of eoinmoii 
concern. Tiioug'li recoiiimendations were actually made oi^ siicL 
metliods of joint deliberation tliey remained standing" iiieieJy in tne 
nao'es of that historic Eeport and were not implemented in practice, 
ivfien tlie time arrived, for this' second arlvance of Eeforms lOi" 
British India what could have been more natural for Indian States 
than to see,fe a restoration and .recuperation of their {)rig‘iiia.l. 
sovereignty that had suffered decay with -advance in years, and yet 
this' Federation which alone- can provide free scope for bot.'h. the 
sections of Cfreater India to grow and rise to their full stature liiis 
been disparaged and its value minimised by critics who have no- 
soft corner for Princes in their hearts. They apprehend tl'iat .in 
the new polity the Princes would exercise , a dominating iufl-ueiice 
they' are’ much c'oncerned that this predominating infl-iieime 
-would be anything hut democratic. It is no desire on the part of 
the Princes' to play any dominating part in affairs that concern 
British India in the main, and he scarcely reads the present 
situation aright who has a misgiving that thy Princes will only 
be a substitute for the oiBnial bloc now being displacecL T.lie 
Pi'iiices in espousing the cause of Federalism, have been actuated 
by fourfold considerations, for it is curious to observe how, sitting 
at a Eound or even Oval T’ahle, they have to adjust their ideals 
b-. a ijuudrilateval with four distinctly separate sides. First nrui 
f«)L'cuio4' their action has heen determmed by their loyal atrach- 
meut t('< the person and throne of the King-Emperor. They hacv 
a g.n-atf-!' .rtgnrd for tlseir treaties and their vlighied word than 
tiny .have been iaugliT to display liy the otliei side. A hu’ge 
se(!ioii of tli<; Indian population has snughl io ])roaV jiwoy friun 
the j:/iigiish cniineetioj! and tlie Princes sei5:od this opporirmir:.- 
of ateraiiiiiig the tide of the revolutionary pnepcigaadu hv huniiiOi' 
their weigiit and snpnort to the federal ideal or a siabh‘ yowan- 


laent. In the second place their country ]un>^ cim’inpil int"i 
allegiance and their itatriotic love for their own Itirdhes'jand iio 
ius]>ired iliis act of surrender of part of their iriicrnai soverciuvo' i 
the Federal G-over!!.me:nr.. The}’ are likely to supj.dy tin- stdier nr;,! 
stahilisijjg intiiKmce without which no government e.aii conimund. 
the trust of sensible people. Thirdly, the intere^^^, ui ilu ii iv.-, 
subjects have driven them to secure adequate safeiraardr, it/c- 
iinancial justice in any scheme of future fiscal readjustmoni. amj 
lastly their own instinct of self-preservation 'lias d’eteruLihed b,r 
them the line they have chosen to adopt. T'lieir intwriiul 
sovereignty was being whittled down before the inexorai)Ie fdaims 
of paTamouiitcy, which subtly refused to be in any veay doimed: 
and whose immortality was proclaimed in a phrase that 'must ev<u' 
act like a hSte noir to Indian Princes, In 'spite of ihe repeated 
pledges and pronouncements of successive sovereigns of Englurui 
their treaty rights and status stood in .constant 'risk of crc.siou 
from the inroads of expanding usage and silent suffei'nnco and 
when they feared that the rbval nledees were nut alw’avs inviolate 
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or imnolaWe tikey iiaiiirallY preferred tlieir own participation in 
tlie spoils. By tiieir treaties of the last century _ they had relegated 
to the British Crown their internal autonomy in war and foreign 
affairs; h}' the fresh treaties of the present ceiitiiiy they will be 
prepared to delegate further portions of their internal sovereignty 
■ iiiipinging on matters affecting* the coiniiioii interests of their 
whole country — portions w'hich were , most viiliierahle ^to risk finm 
-erosion, to an agency in which they hope to have their own voice. 
Wisdom lies in seeing ahead, and if the tide of democracy is 
advancing', history has taught them that safety does not lie in 
standing across the fury of the rolling floods. 

The Princes are naturally jealous of their own internal aiito- 
: nomy and w'^hile they are prepared to suffer diiniimtioii of some 
of their own sovereignty in the interests of the common, weal they 
...are as anxious to see that no needless sficriilce from, them is 
demanded. It is for this purpose that vdiile they aiay prepared 
to concede to the federal authorities the authority to legislate and 
lay down policies on subjects of common, federal concern they are 
reluriaiit to part with their proprietary rights, their jurisdiction 
and their administration of those common concerns like Railways 
and Ports, and it is in this sphere that I would make an appeal 
its my bretherii of British India to demand no unnecessai'i' sacrifice. 
Tiuws on federal subjects like Customs and Posts and Telegraphs, 
the adiiiinistratioii of which they have not retained in. their own 
hands, enacted by the federal legislature, xvould be applicable as 
federal law^s even to their own subjects; but there need not be 
the same measure of applicability as rgarcls Civil and Oriiiiiiial 
liows passed by the Indian Legislature 'within the territories under 
Iridlaii States, and even a.s regards son,ie of the federal laAvs govern- 
ing trade and coiiimerce local conditions, wdiich inay vary with the 
dilferent States, may .have to .be separately provided for Ivy the 
rospetdrve governments of. those States in tlieir own! local iegisla- 
tioii. To give only one illustratio-n, there, is notliiiig repugnant 
to tlio fundamental principles of the Fegotiable lustruiiients Act 
for instance if to the list of gazetted holidays the States add one day 
• oji i.lio birthdays of their, respective rulers. Sedition or disaffeotioii 
in each State will have to be defined in relation to it.s distinctive 
Sovereign. Ihnvided there is no .vital or fiiiidaiiiental difference 
i-lio iocal legislatures of the several vStates can wd'tliout iiieon,veni- 
ciice be allowed a fairly adequate margin for such local ndapiatiem. 
Where there is a 113 ^ vital repugnance the federal laws ntav be 
declared to pre-vail. We are familiar with legislative cotifro- 
ver.'-ies like tlie permissibility* of concurrent iegi'slai'ivo aul-'horitv'- 
Hjo enactment of normative laws, of model laws raid p.-rmis-^ive 
saw.'^ to be undertaken by the States constituting tlie federal units 
provided there was nothing repugnant to the Drnvisir.n in th.e 
federal law on the subject. I would refer the Oonnuiltee to 
Articles 6 , 7, 8 , 11, l.S and 13 of the recent Pcrmaii Constitution 
of PjJO, to Sectio.n. 94 of the British North America. Act for Ca,nada, 
atid to Sections 52, 108 and 109 of the Coustitution of . Australia, 
and Section 86 of the S’outli African Riiion Act. By adoption o.£ 
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similar leg-islative contrivances tlie desire of tlie Indian States 
Rulers to preserve tlieir internal legislative antonomy intact would 
be gratified arid conflict of laws avoided. 

I make tMs appeal to yoii^ bretliren of Britisli India, in order to ^ 
facilitate and vsmootb tlie way for large numbers of Indian States 
for entry into the new Federation wliicli we are building and wliicb 
will ever remain as a distinct milestone on our journey to ultimate 
Roniinioii Status wliicli bas now been assured to us. 

■^Colonel Ilaksar : I am sure we are all veiy grateful, Mr. Prime 
Minister, for tlie opportunity wliicli you have given us of express- 
ing- our cousidei-ed judgment upon the progi'ess which we have 
accomplialied. For only w'hen this stage of our proceedings has 
heen reached, only -with the ivork of the last nine wneks present 
to our minds, can our iitijiressioii he recorded of the spirit ^rliicli 
has informed this Conference. This impression, I suggest, is 
the real test of the value of our work. Had it been possible for 
the millions of my countrymen to experience for themselves the 
operation of this spirit, I feel sure that they ivould he as strongly 
convinced as are all of us here, of the realit}^ of the -will of 
Briiaiii to do justice to India. I will give only the bi-iefest 
illustrations of my meaning. It has been said that the policy of 
Britain towards my country has been to divide and rule. Local 
conditions may have given rise to administrative problems to the 
solution of which this principle has been in the past applied; but 
wdth the history of this Conference fresh in our minds, can we 
dotiht that the policy of Britain to-day, the policy of the Govern- 
ment here in England, has been to unite, to conciliate, to strive 
in every way to bring about harmony and agreement ? I will 
cite as examples only the attitude of 3^11, Mr. Prime Minister, 
of your colleagues and of the representatives of the other political 
parties first towards the federal scheme, and secondl3r towards the 
problem of the minority communities. 

I shall not here attempt to measure what w'e have achieved ly 
any ])ure]y fiuite standards; for I am one of those wdio have alwa;vs 
held that the problem of the relations between the people of mv' 
Motherland and the people of Britain is dependent upon ])S3'(‘liulo- 
gical rather than upon material factors for its solution. 

In the earH hours of this Couferciice, Mr. Prime Minister, 3011 
pointed to our pi'esence round this Council Board as proof positivo 
that India’s anxiety regarding her status in the Em])ir{' inight 
froni henceforth for ever be alla3'‘ed. Events have ]H'oved the 
justice of 3'our remark for the 'essence of Dominion Status is 
.seli-goveriDuent,” and ^ that self-government is mnv ])ostulated in 
the conclusions at wdiicli we have arrived. For -what, in turth, 
are thye reservations which are to operate during the ptn-iod of 
transition? Are they not devised in onr own interests? Are wo 
not ourselves consenting parties- to their arrangement? What, 
I usic myself, would be our feeling if the responsibility for the 
deteneo of India -were to be -placed as from thi.s moment, upon 
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■ourselves? And, surely in regard to finance also, the •complicated 
and delicate network of international relationsliips upon wliicli tlie 
very existence of eacli country depends, iiiiist fie preserved free 
from sliock and sti'ain until tire new tlireads wliicli altered 
circimistances require sliall liave been woven and securely 
interlaced. I am willing to assnme tliat it would _ fie contrary 
to tlie interests of Britain that the finances of India should fie 
dislocated. But is it not far more to our own interests than to the 
interest of Britain that the finance of India should fie stable? For 
my part, I cannot regard these safeguards as being more than 
scafltoidiiig, unsightly perhaps, fint necessary, until the. complete 
structure of our building can fie finally revealed; and I repeat, in 
acquiring responsible government, we have also acquired Dominion 
Status. Tlie rest of the differences appear to :nie to fie matters of 
simple jnstice and might well fie left to harmony of relations and 
mutual trust for their composition. 

When we left India in a storm of ridicule, it wms our faith in the 
justice of India’s Cause and in the big mind, and, if I may say so, 
bigger heart of the people of Great Britain which sustained us in 
the course of our choice. That course has brought us close to the 
goal. Our faith has been entirely justified. But at least of equal 
value "with, the political gain to India has been lire union of our 
hearts. For at this moment they are beating and henceforth will 
continue to beat iu unison. 

We have been awmy from our homes a long Avhile and have 
suffered the longings AAdiicli such a state engenders — ^we have lived 
laborious days,. eAmii if we have not altogether shunned the 
deliglits of Britain’s maiwellons hospitality — we have had many 
anxieties, and yet, Avhen to-day our labours are ending, I for one 
feel something akin to sadness. Our daily contact has deepened, 
I assure ymu, Sir, my faith in humanity, quite apart from 
eiilianciiig my respect for individuals, Tliere are my Lords 
Heading and Lothian, there are Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare 
■ — ;the honesty of their convictions and the fearlessness with which 
these convictions are expressed and the tenacity Avitli which they 
are held, are an object lesson to ms all on this side of the Table. 

But if this be the judgment of the head, the heart also speaks. 
It turns to Lord Sankey, it turns to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and it 
turns to you iu captivity. Sir, I tender to you all my respectful 
congratulations on showing to the wmrld what true sons of Great 
Britain can do. May it fie given to us to serve, as you all lunm 
served, His Majesty, our Emperor, your King, and *li:is Empire. 
Ma;y it also be given to us to serve our country as you ha ve serv'ed 
_yours. God willing, we shall — -you have enabled us to do so. 
HtnutmhirAyard, -we pray that our Empire vvin con timie to grow 
in uiiity, in strength, in world-wide moral influence and, indeed, 
in material prosperity. The announcement AtHich you have 
promised is piygiiant with all these possibilities. When doubts 
■and apj)reheiisions incidental to any great change are dissipated 
in course of time- — and it will not be long, vAdien the charm of 



experience lias esoreised tlie demon of distrust Britain, India • 
indeed tlie whole Empire will Hess yon. I, as a Bralimm, with- 
tile second sight of the twice-born, say God bless yon ik)w. 

Faith has brought ns here, Faith has carried ns through , 
will prove nay words true. The storm which still ^ages^iii nij 
cmiDtrv will ciie down, the strain will pass away and Inuia s iieait 
will respond to Britain’s love and respect. This is not rlietonc, it 
luav be the surge of Indian emotion, but emotion is a mystic loictp, 
it is bred of deep impnlses— when it springs froni solemn sonrces, it 
is as luierriiig as instinct. Prime Minister, wisdom is justified oi 
her children; it is for yon now to crown with the solemn pledge of 
Britain’s approval the edifice w'hicli we have all of ns labonrod iv 
erect. 

•■'Raja of Pariakimedi: Mr. Prime Minister, as one who has 
bad an opportunity at your instance to pnt_ forward the (driya 
canse, though single-handed, hut a proud recipient of nnaiiiuious 
support of the full Committee of the Conference, I feel really at a 
loss to find adequate terms to express my gratitude to you, the' 
Secretary of State, the Lord Chancellor and all the Delegates to 
ill is Conference. I for one can assure you, Sir, on behalf of the- 
Griyas, and the Zemindars of the Madras Presidencr^ aiid myself, 
that the powers yon have acceded to confer upon India and her 
Provinces with due safeguards are, I sincerely believe, a great 
step to start India on the road to the realisation of full Dominion 
Status. "With all the opposition and discouragement we had received 
from a section of our countrymen when we lefh our homes on om* 
mission here, I think I am voiemg the majority opinion of this 
Conference, when I say that we go back now full of pride and- 
hoast to oiir communities and associates in India, with our acliieve- 
luents here. Tour Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, there is no 
limit to human expectations, and let us not allow ovev-entlitisiasm 
to get the l)ettei’ of ns to let India gallop on the tendei' turf newly- 
created before it ims had time to settle dowm. 

May I add, with the achieved powers lot ns be parly also i«. 
a.ssure seciu-ity and fair pla}’- to all couc.erned, ami ihe grt'ut Tmliau 
v^ervicps as they now feel under the existing regulations and jiledg'.V' 
ot the Crown; holiest and dearest on earth to ns Indians. Bpt'aki'ng 
frarddy, as one personally so grateful to tlie Indian (fivii Service, 
iliOiigh exceptions there have been, I can never bo a [>artv le :!?!v 
legislation that aims at creating uneasiness or dis!,'U])tioii, in thoi: 
mind^ wpili ditches of suspicion, quite detrimental to tlieir goc.dwili, 
and Iheir whole-hearted service to India, the frnit.s r)i whirl) miui\ 
Pj'ovinces and their inhabitants are now enjoving, 

Indian commerce and industry of to-day ovro their nosituun 
hadies aud (jentleineii, we must admit, to a vorv greed (‘xleu;. in 
Ihe worlFs market, to foreign capital, and wdiiie protecling our own 
Tmlmn interest aiid sa.feginirding against all exploitations, lot u.-. 
no true to our Indian principles and not resolve to close our doors tt.* 
our commercial guests who have invested tons of mnnoy and have 


lai'gely developed Indian comiiiei-ee and iuxiiistiies vitii wliatevei' 
selfish motives it migdit be. 

Agriculture is tlie cliief industry of India, wliicli 'provides liveii- 
iiood and occupation to millions of India’s population and as lias- 
been rightly pointed out by friend, Sardar Sampiiran Singh, on 
Friday "afternoon, Indian agriculture stands to-day taxed to the 
climax, and let not, therefore, any attempts be made to further 
exploit her with taxation and disable her to I'louse ail further 
iinprovenieiit and development. 

Money in every Province ivill be largely saved on the jn’incipie 
as advocated in the inemoraiidiiiii siilmiitteci under the signature 
of my honourable friend, Sir P. C. Mitter, and- some of us. to 
meet all fiiidher jn'ovincial demands. 

Irrigation and Indian agriculture are so closely inter-related 
with one aiiotlier that 'practically they are inseparable factors in 
many of our Indian Provinces. Hence, as has been pointed out 
by so'tne of us disse'iitiiig members in the Services Committee, the 
Irrigation Department should, I strongly feel, come under the All- 
India Services to possess a larger area of selection and to attract 
best brains of this country and elsewhere to be abso'rbed for the 
benefit of the Indian Irrigation Department. 

I feel I should point out also that ail legislation, provincial or 
central, ainiiiig' to I’eforni regulations bearing upon religious insti- 
tutions slioiikl, a,s they no-w stand, only be i'ntroduced with th.e 
pi'evi.ous asvSent of the G'OAU}nior-G-enei‘al. 

Before I conclude, .ma,A^ I ex].)ress lay tlianJts and gratitude again, 

0- u, behalf of tl'ie Onyas and the , Zemindars of the Madra,s Pre- 
sidency: I' represent here to .you 'and' ewery. one round this Tab'ie. , 

'"Jtaja Narendrci' N a.tk : Mi'. Prime Minister, -vdieii' I left India 
tliei’e 'was an all-perva,diiig atuiospliere of clistr'iist and .desponde'iicy 
with , regard to the Ooiifereiice. I rvas a/pproaclied by many 
friends by .whom .1 ivas told that I .was ta,kiiig an iiimecessary 
ti'onhie. Some of the pessimists /went so far as to predict that we 
would ec-me back Avithin a fortnight. But thw Conference has been 
sitting for iieai’h’' two months and has aeliieA'ed results AAdiicli are 
remarkable in many AAmys. 

No .human action meets 'with 'universal approAml. The task of 
ilie framers of the constitution is an extremely difficult one. Never 
has any fo'iist'itutioii been made in the liisto:ry of the 'world 'wliicli. 
has not needed revision from time to trnio. The Iiidiaii problem, 
prescnls complexities about 'the solution of AApiicli it is impossible 
to secure univ’ersal consent. I Avas not a member of the Eederal 
Committee but I have read the B-eport, I have not liad tinse to 

1- unsicier ir in ull its bearings. I am, hoAvever, al'jle to say tlmt 
the main outline sIxoavs a iiiaterial and substantial achraiice on 
anything that has yet been proposed by those in a responsible 
position. The constitution framed certainlA' contain? rhc o'erm.s 
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of future (levelopmeiit ; all depends on tlie maiiiiier in nliicli tlie 
corjstitiition is woriced from, time to time. 

Wiieii I read tlie Ifelini Report as it Game out audits prcpposal 
aljont tlie inclnsioii of tlie Princes in tlie future Jederuiioii ^1 
tliou|>-lit that the time was far distant when they -would tlirow_^in 
their lot with 'us. Tlie}’’ ha-^'e so far constituted a distinct oicier 
different from anything' corresponding’ to it found in British Indiin 
I have therefore notiiiiig' lint admiration for tlie pati'iotism, public 
spirit, broad outlook and statesmanship showui by the Ilrinces^iii 
not only expressing their willingness to come in the Federation 
but in taking an active and substantial part in framing tin’ Fedenil 
constitution.’ The step wFich they have taken does involve a sacrifice 
on their , part and their inclusion in the.^ Federation is not only 
to be lool'ied upon as a nieasnre introdncing a stable and consei- 
vative element in tlie constitution but as one calcnlatml to create 
a ITnited States of India vvitliont discrimination between British 
India and Indian India. Surely, the advanced politicians, ■\vitli 
wdioiii the idea of including them originated, and w'ho criticised 
the report of the Butler Committee as one calculated to disunite 
India, did not intend to introduce a conservative element iii tlie 
administra'tioii of the country. I wish and hope that it may be 
possible to secure the support of that political body -which has so 
far kept itself out of the Conference but -^vliicli is un doubted Ij’- 
tlie most inilueidial and the best organised. 

It is regrettable that the minorities question has not been settled 
by ninhial agreement. When I came -to the Conference I did not 
expect that the solution of it v/onld present so many diffi.culties 
as it has done. I ilioiight that there -would be no difficulty in 
secui'i-ng agreement on the uniLf)rm treatment of all minorities. 
1 am really' sorry timt I have not l)cou able to help in its solution. 
Bui allow me tb assui-e you in wmds as solemn as I can eommand 
that the vie-u- wliich T liavc taken is imt due to any class, coninmiial 
or parochial interests which I 3’epresout or advocate, but it is 
fine to tlie desire to construct the constitution on a scicuitific 
basis. In a spirit of cfunpromiso, I cannot alhnv a eon™ 
stitution to be framed, which is a grotesque combiiiatioii of 
incongruous elements. This has been mj difilculty. IFliilst 
appreciating aijd assessing at its full value vvhat has been achieveci, 
1 fake this opportunity of explaining -why I have not been able 
to hel]i -tmvards the achievement of the object, which has not 
bee-n achieved. 

■'Mr, Jadhav : I have great -pleasure in associating myself with 
all that has been sard by the previous speakers upon ilio cniulesy. 
tact, sympathy and friendly spirit and statesmanship slio'wu bv 
you and your co-workm’s like Lord vSankey, Iifr. T-Tenflerson, 
Itr. Tinn-na.s, Sir William Jowitt, Lord Peel and others, in tlie 
eondiiet of the affairs of the various Committees they -}>re.sidod over, 
I need not take the time of the Conference in going over tlie same 
’ mattei* again.. , ■' *- -■ 
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I am sorry I Iiave to refer witli disapproval to wiiat my friend,. 
Mr. Gavin Jones, said Iiere on Friday last. He called tlie Congress 
a Eevolutionary Party. I may assure liiin tliat tire leaders of tlie- 
Coiigress are as a Pody against revolution. It is tlieir mflnence and 
tlieir teacliiiigs tliat kave kept tlie revolutionary movement in ckeck, ' 
Tliere is a strong anarckical activity in India, kiit Congress not 
only does not support it, kiit many of her leaders have condemned 
it. His Excellency, Lord Irwin, in a recent speech has admitted 
in g'eiierons term,s that the motives of Gandhi are honest. Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders, want siihstaiice of independence, 
which ill other words means mastery in one’s own house. The 
constitution that will be hammered out of the materials supplied 
by the reports of the various Committees, if carried out in a liberal 
sjiirit, ought to be acceptable. But as I have said before it is 
the spirit that is really important. The spirit of Winston Churchill 
is not what is going to. make peace. It is not possible to keep 
doivn a roused nation. England found it difficult to do it with 
Egypt. British India wdth a population of 320 millions, ^ when 
thoroughly roused, will be difficult to keep. Conciliation is the^ 
only true and sure remedy and I am gratified to see that the 
foremost statesmen o.f Great Britain have realised the necessity of 
metding the national demand. 

In niy remarks in the preliminary discussion before the Con- 
ference I did not conceal my apprehensions about the success of 
Federation. I had at the same time no idea about the welcome 
change in the mentality of the Princes. I am now assured of their 
whole-hearted support, and I am confident that the seed sown by 
you and now grown into a plant will be transplanted in India, 
and tliere it will gradtially grow* into a stately tree under whose 
glorious shade the teeming millions •will enjoy rest and freedom, 
and Ijidia wdll be blessed with 'its fruit. 

Britain brought to India - good government. But, as self- 
consciousness grewp India realised that it was not self-government, 
and die cry now has been for self-government. The new consti- 
tut'i.oii, if properly w^'orked and developed, is expected to lead to 
S(df-gov eminent for which the country is very eager and ready 
to make sacrifices. The work of the expert Francliise Commission 
will he watched wTth very 'keen interest. The Southborougli Com- 
inittiui in 1920 looked more to the interests of the uihan population, 
a large portion of which was enfraiiGhised, while the rural 
population pvas not so liberally treated. The reeonuneiulations 
in the Simon Eeport have been to a great extent aoeepted ly tlie- 
Franchise Committee here, but I m.iist warn the Ooifierence that 
their adoption is sure to give an unfair advantage to the urban, 
to the prejudice of the rural population. The factory and agri- 
ciiltiu-ai labour ivas practically lost sight of by the Iloyal Com- 
.mission and the recom.mendations of the majority of the Franchise 
Couniiittee have erred in the same direction. T would tlierefore 
urge -with all the earnestness at my coinmoml that the real 
i-epTeseiitatives of agricultural and rural iab{)ur ought to be 
included in the expert Gom.mission that -will he constituted. 
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'Tliese two classes must be directly mnd intimately 'harnessed to tlie 
coiistitiition; or else there is the clanger that they iiiay tail vicdiiip. 
to the commimist propaganda and be a tool in their iiaiicis. It is 
the workers and peasants who form Tery congenial soil lor revolu- 
tionary activities. It is therefore necessary that real interest in 
and pride for the new constitution should be created among tlieni 
by giving them the right of vote. 


I am happy to see that the British iTOveriinieiit is in earliest 
to do something to satisly to a certain extent the ^ legiimrain 
aspirations of India and tiieir genuine desire to pacify India is 
apparent. For the success of the new constitution a farouralue 
and peaceful atmosphere ought to be oreated, and I urge with all 
■the earnestness at my command to declare a general am nos iy and 
release from, prison all those political prisoiiers who liavo^iust 
eoninaitted any acts of violence. SorQ.e may challenge the utility 
of the amnesty and point out that all of them may otter tSaiyu- 
graha and go to jail again. My knowledge of India and its people 
'ceib me that more than 50 per cent, will not like to go Imek 
and even if they do Government will lose nothing. ^ An amnesty 
will prove to Indii.i and the world that Britain is in earnest to 
have peace and that there is a real change of heart. I trust 
that fjovemment have already considered this importaiii question 
and come to a .i’cHmirable decision. 


"'Sir Coira.'iji Jehongir: In some of the speefdj.es mnde yesiertlay 
I seem to traco a note of pessimisTVi, but i am a born optimist ans.l 
■on, the ]ii‘esGnt occasion I believe I have i‘easo,n to be so. d'hose ox 
ns who had rQisglT}ng;s in accepting the invitalinn to attend this 
Oonferenee I trust feel that tlieir decision to accept has been amply 
justiiieu, while some of those who refused may .have some regrets 
at having ii).issed the oppo,rtiiiiity of being present at one of the 
most In'stoi'ic occasio’ns in tlu:- Joug connectioM between England 
and India, xvhen the .foundaiioii for a .fnil rnoa.sii.i'e of .nd'f-gsiw.ru- 
rnent lias been laid. I trust that this ex]>ress'ioji of opina.m, nay, 
I .ibtd biire, is not preniatiire and tliiit it will eoiitiniie lo bho an.!?. 
'Of to-day’s proceeding's. 

Althougli (-.ertain principles have ])eGn laid do'cto, a .x:Te;!.i:- deal 
of the work has .still to be done, and I trust, Prime Minister, tiiat 
His Idajestyh Government will take immediate steps t(5 see that: 
iliere is no break in the coutiiLiiity of ilie ^vork. the foundation, oi 
liduci’i has been laid in this country. Ooinmittees will liave to lie 
set up and the sooner that is done the better. Rmnc of us, altbongh 
ve are neitJier Hindus nor Mtiliannnadans, di-ejdv and .^iucerelv 
legrel that the two major comnmnities of India were unable to 
settle their dilferences, especially as at one time daring iheiv jiro- 
U'acted negotiations there appeared to be every cliaiice of a ,sncee.ss“ 
fnl settlernent. If nothing else, tlie difl'erences have been iianrowod 
down, ymd we must trust and hope tliat a setilement will lie 
leached at an early date, resulting in an everlasti.ng friend.sliip 
based on love and leverenee of their Motherland. 





iMuJiv o£ Tis are aware of tli.e appreliensioiis felt liv uietnber,-^ 
i)t some of tlie Services. If tire report of tlie Sto' vices siii>-Coiu~ 
mil lee is carefully studied I trust it will, be ioiiud lluu wdiunit, 
c,o,u(‘,('diiig any principle iuseparable from a full mcasare of .scli- 
g’overumentj tiie sub-Cominittee have give.ii serious ami sympa- 
tiietie coiisicleratiou to the question. liidiUj I am sure, is not 
and will not be imgratefiil to her pubiic servants wbo have worked 
for lier so earnestly and with such ability. I trust slie will 
continue to be served in tlie future, as in tbe past, witli the 
same loyalty and goodwill which has eharacteiised the pubiic 
Services of India. When the new constitution begins to function, 
the Services will find that although they have not the same consti- 
tutional power and iiifinence, they will continue still to have 
the power for good as guides, philsophers and friends of the 
governments and peoples of India. 

I am afraid, Sir, 1 cannot express complete satisfaction with the 
report of the j'h'anchise sub-Coinmittee. Ilie keystone of safety 
lor the future self-governing constitution of India lies in the 
ailjiistment of the franchise, and I trust and hope that the Oom- 
inittee to be set up will give this important cpiestion further and 
serious consideration. We were exceptionally lucky in having 
Sir William Jowitt as the Chairman of the two Committees 1 
have mentioned. His ability, impartiality and universal courtesy 
made work under him and with him a real pleasure. I think 
we all desire to thank the Secretary-Ceiierai and the sta.{f under 
him, the Secretaries of the .Briiisli India DelegatiiJn and all oflicers 
who have so freely given of their time and labour in the interests 
of this Conference. 

Mirza M. ; Mr. Ihdnie Minister, permit me to join 

ill congratulating you on the successful accomplishment of a task as 
great ami momentous as any that has ever confronted a statesm.uii. 
\¥e came to this Conference w-ith iniiig-ied hopes and fears. I¥e 
had faith ill the righteousness of our cause, conlideuee in Great 
Britain; but our hearts were sick with fear when we thought of 
tlie magnitude and complexity of the problem and the clouds of 
mistrust and suspicion wdiieh obscured the issu es . How , thaiiks to 
you and the great statesmen wdio have so ably assisted you in your 
labours, our hopes lie before us in a fair way to fulfilment, and we 
eau ah(»rd to look back on our fears in a spirit of thankfulness that 
we have been able to surmount them. We now go back to India 
with the consciousness of duty done, and ivith a message of trust 
and gooilwill from this great country — and India, I assure you, 
has a warm heart and a great memory for kindnesses. 

.Fi'om the (>utset it was (dear that nothing short of responsibility 
at th,e Centre would be acee]>table to India; but this issue was bescit 
with diliiculties, of which t.he two most formidalilo were the jiosition 
of ihe States, ami the (pn*stion of the minorities. It seemed to me 
that responsibility at tlie Centre eoiild only be given il: a constitu- 
tion comprising the 'whole of India could lie envisaged. The 
iieport of the Statutory Commission while regarding an All-India 
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l''t'Jcraiioii as an ultimate ideal, relegated it to a distant future. 
My own feeling was that once tiie idea was taken up for serious 
consideration tilings would move vvitli greater rapidity tkan tke 
Commission anticipated, since tke intense and growing nationalism 
of India would furnisk tke necessary motive power. In fact, tke 
fi,rst probiem solved itself witk almost dramatic suddenness, when 
tile Killers and representatives of tke States in tkis Gonfereiice 
deelai'ed tkemseives in favour of an All-India ^Federation. 

It is a matter of extreme regret to ns Indians at tkis Conference, 
as it is I am sure to tke Brixisk represeuiatiVes wko liaYe keen 
assisting ns in our w’ork, tkat we kave failed to come to a settle- 
ment on tke communal issue, and consequently kave presented 
to tke World tke spectacle of a people wko want self-govern- 
ment but are unable to adjust tkeir own differences and work 
tugetker for tke common good. Alay 1 point out, kowever, tkat 
it IS possible to attack too muck importance to tkese differences f' 
VViien it is remembered tkat some of ns kave come to tke Con- 
ference witk iong-ckeiisked convictions and pronounced views, 
and kave been expected by tkose wko tkink likewise to voice 
those convictions and views, and wken it is also remembered tkat 
tke importance of tke occa.sion called for clearness and empkasis 
in tke expression of opinion, it would be astonisking if unani- 
mous agreement kad been reaeked. I say tkis not to justify 
but to explain wkat kas kappeiied. Let us not forget, kowever, 
tbai in actual fact, miflions of Mindus and Mnsilms live 
together in peace and amity. Tke negotiations at tkis Conference 
kave tended to bring out m skarp reiiet tke few points of dikerence, 
and actually to obscure tke many and essential points of agreement, 

I kave no doubt tkat a just settlement, ivketker by mutnal 
agreement or ekected by tke Jiritisk Uovernment, will be accepted 
by tke mass ul Indians of all couinuinities. In any case, Sir, if i 
may be permitted to say so, the course be tore tke Jiritisk Uovern- 
ment is perfecil}' clear; it is to go on witk tke work to wkiek they 
kave so nobly set xkeir kauds; and wken ae kave readied so large 
a degree of unanimity, nut to permit a few individuals at tkis 
Coniereuce to kinder tke progress of India towards ker ckerisked 
goal. 

Tke devising of a constitution wliick skoidd koid togoiker in one 
liariaonious wkole suck dikerent units us Iko iStates and tke Fro- 
vinces was tke probiem before Lord Sankey's Committee, and it bus 
been solved, i tkink, in a .satisfactory manner. As a member of 
tke. Coiuiniitee, I associated myself fully w-ilii its recommendatious, 

1. am convinced tiiey are sound in principle and provide an excellent 
basis lot a start in our great enterprise. iSo settlement can be 
enduriug unless it is founded on reason and jusliee to all concerned 
-—wketket Ike States, tke Hindus, Sikks or M-mslims, or any oilier 
comnuinlty, major or minor. Let us not forget iliat our c-onciusions 
here must be suck as are acceptable to reasonubie people in India. 
We must 'be able to defend -them. We must be in a position to 
justify tkem to our eountrymeu, ' If tkese conditions are satisfied 


=I tMiik they are satisfied so far as the general conclusions _ of this 
^'Conference are concerned — ^we shall have achieved onr^ main pur- 
pose, and the Conference will not have been held in vain. 

It would be superfluous at the present stage to prove that a fede- 
ral constitution is the only one possible in India. hTo other edifice 
could include such a variety of interests, no other policy would 
admit of the development of the component parts harmoniously with 
ilie growth of the whole. I shall only deal with certain doubts that 
I seemed to sense when some of my colleagues were speaking. On 
the side of the States, there ma^'- be a feeling that by joining the 
Federation they are exposing' themselves to the full force of the 
democratic surge in the rest of India. One is reminded of King 
Canute’s elaborate rebuke to his courtiers. I do not believe that 
democratic sentiment would in anj?^ event stop short at the boundaries 
of the States. The wisest course is to recognise and understand the 
new forces and adjust ourselves to them. Like all great forces, 
they can be wisely directed and controlled if properly understood. 
They eamiot he successfully dealt with by imitating the ostrich. 

On the part of British India, there seems to he a fear that the 
States may act as a drag on the constitutional progress of the 
country, and that their representatives may lend themselves to be 
used as instruments of obstruction. This fear is due to lack of 
apreciation of the fact that the States and their Rulers yield to 
none in their love for India, and their desire to see her occupy a 
place worthy of her among the great nations of the world. 

I am sure we Indian Delegates full^;" realise what we owe to 
you. Sir, and to your distinguished colleagues. You have spared 
■no eft’ort, you have left no stone imturned, to make this Conference 
a success. Ko one but a visionary, oblivious of the existing facts 
and conditions in India, could have expected greater results, 

It is now left to us Indians to build oil the solid foundations 
laid here. If we fail, history will blame not England but India 
herself. What you have been able to do for her will rank among 
the noblest achievements of British statesmanship. 

*Sir Akhar Tlyda-}^ : Mt. VTime Minister, those wdio preceded 
rue have paid a well-deserved tribute to the Chair and to your 
Colleagues, I wish to associate myself with that tribute, but will 
•not repeat what has been so well said already because time is short, 
and I feel the best compliment I can pay to the Chair and to this 
Conference is to he as brief as I can. 

Many here may have criticisms to make in regard to the scheme 
befo]-e us, but these need not he detailed to-day, because they are 
recorded alrea'dy in the proceedings of the sub-Committees and will, 
T feel, soon receive attention when the time comes.. 

If I may he permitted to say so, I think it would be unfortunate 
if at tbe close of the Conference we laid too much emphasis on the 
points of disagreement and thus break tip in a spirit of depression 
•wlien the work is all before us. I see no reaton why anyone should 
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[liat ills or her aspirations have been thwarted because they 
do lidi. find a place in the main Report. There is still time to 
SHcure consideration, of all point&of view. It is far more helpful to* 
iouh on the brighter side o.f the picture. I believe there is general 
ayreeraent in favour of an All-India Eederation for subjects 
definitely defined, with responsibility for them at the Centre and 
aiitmurnty in the Provinces, a stable federal legislature and definite 
and clear reservations and safeguards with the Crown for the main- 
tenance of the peace, tranquillity and financial stability of the 
country and for the entire fulfilment of the treaty obligations for 
the protection and integTity of the Indian States. It will always be 
a source of deep personal joy to me to feel that the scheme as it has- 
emerged out of the Rederal Structure Committee is one which in. 
all its essentiai details I had originally thought out and placed in- 
responsible hands as the best solution of the Indian problem from.’ 
the point of view- of a United India, and that I have been privileged' 
to play a part in obtaining it,s final acceptance. T,liis practical 
agTeeinent on most essential points is, I consider, no* mean achiever- 
mejit for this Conference. There is plenty of time to adjust 
differences in the course of working out details, and I deprecate- 
the note of depression I have heard in various quarters. 

The time for action has come. When I get back to India I shall 
do my humble best to induce States, both great and small, to accept 
the federal idea, and I am sure the other States’ representatives wall 
do the same. Cur friends from British India have a harder tsisk 
before them; but 1 firmly believe if they rvill concentrate on main 
pr.iticiples, working all the iinm behind the scenes for the adjustment 
of diffiH'ovices, they have a very good chance of securing the adher-- 
ence nf all fair-minded people in whatever camp they may be found. 

I hope that in two or three months’ time tlie work of this- 
Gonferejice will secure such measure of sujtpoi’t in [ndia that it Vvill 
be possible for the various expert Comm itttees to get to work and 
draft a detailed constitution on sound lines. Let us rd?. resolve to 
convince our countrymen in India that wm are on the road to Domi- 
nion Status and let us put the weight of individual effort to achieve 
siu-i.-ess and reach the goal w-hich wm have set before us. If w-e fail 
there will be no peace in onr time. If wm succeed— as I hope and 
]>ray under God’s guidance w-e shall— rve shall have ■written one of 
tin? noblest chapters in the. world’s history — the union of Greater 
India with Greater Britain. 

Mr. Barooah : Mr. Prime Minitser, I thank yon, Sir. for 
giving me an ojjportnnity to speak a word; T am thankful to ihe 
members of the British Delegation, for the patient and sympathetic 
bearing they have given us ; and I believe I voice’ the sentiment 
of the eritii’e Indian Delegation when I say that vre are very much 
thankful to you personally, and also to Lord Sankey and Mr.' Wedg- 
W(>o(l Beun, for your earnest endeavours to do your best for us. 

It was oniyUhe other 'day. that you said that you were going to- 
htfmmer out a constitution,' under'' which India’ will not only be 



iliappy, but wili enjoy a sense of self-respect. Sir, we have yeiy- 
.'great faith in this and the other similar assurances you have given . 
iis from time, to time. 

We are quite aware of the various difiiculties in framing a 
suitable constitution for India. But we hope we have made it siiffi- 
’Cieiitly clear that every Indian coniinuiiity, every school of political 
thought in India, wants a full measure of self-govemment, and 
that nothing less than the status of a Bominioii (jovernment, with 
■a few reasonable safeguards for the transitory period will pacify 
India of the present clay. We rvho are around this Table, as well 
ns those in India who think like us, have still faith in British, 
justice ; and we coiifidentiy hope that British statesmanship will rise 
to the height of the occasion, and will do full justice to the discon- 
tented iniilioiis of that ancient land of culture and civilisation. 

The most important points we are concerned wdth are : — (1) 
Federation, (2) Responsibility of the Central Government to the 
Central Legislature, (3) Autonomy in the Provinces, and (4) Joint 
Electorates. 

of all India was only the distant aim both of the 
Simon Commission and the Government of India. But the wisdom 
and the far-sighted statesmanship of our Indian Princes have 
brought it within our easy reach. The whole of India is proud of 
her Princes who, by their wise and sympathetic conduct in this 
matter, have immensely contributed to the uplift of India. 

It must be admitted that during the period of transition, re- 
sponsibility of the Central Government to the Indian Legislature 
should be accompanied with some safeguards and reservations. 
But they should not be more than what is absoliitely necessary. 
■'Tdo mucli of safeguards and reservations will spoil the -whole tiling. 
You cannot but take some risks in this, as in eveiy other matter of . 
similar impoTtance. Nothing great has ; ever been done without 
taking ris-ks. We shall perhaps make mista.kes in the begiiining ; , 
but people learn by making mistakes. Every undue safeguard oif 
reservation v/ilt be a hindrance on the path of India, and is bound to 
delay her progress. It is certainly necessary to provide safeguards 
and make reservations during the political evolution in India; 
but it is also uec.essary to reach the promised goal, with as little 
delay as possible. While thinking of safeguards and reservations, 
the main olqect should not lie lost sight of; and that object is to 
give ns Tiiucdi inr1e]'uuulenf‘e to India, as is now enjoyed by the 
other Bominioris of the Empire, and to give it as soon as practicable. 
It sluuild also be remembered .in this connection that India has 
already passefl ten years of the period of transition. 

As regards the third point, namely provincial autonomy, there 
has been a practical nnaiiimity in all quarters that the full amount 
of autonomy should be granted to the Provinces; and we believe 
tin's will be done at once. I would however submit in this con- 
nection, that the Province of Assam, where I come -from, is one of 
those Provinces in India where the reforms of 1919 have heen very. 



sTiccessful; and that I therefore claim the fullest amount of auto- 
nomy for my Proyince. 

Now I come to the last point — that is, that Joint electorates in- 
Tolve the Hindii-Muslim question. Neither the Simon Commission 
nor the Goyerimieiit of India would force Joint electorates upoa 
those who are now used to communal electorates, although they ad- 
mit in unmistakahle language that it is Joint electorates alone that 
are most conducive to responsible government. The Government of 
India goes further and, in page 29 of the Despatch, says- — ‘‘We- 
agree, as already stated, that the privilege of communal electorates,, _ 
where they now exist, should not b'a taken away, without the consent 
of the communities concerned . . . But we attach importance to 
providing machinery in the Act for the disappearance of such elec- 
torates, and for their future replacement by a normal system of 
representation, more suited to responsible government on democratic 
lines.” 

It is regrettable, Sir, that we have not been ahle to: dome to tr 
settlement of this matter, although we came very near its perfect 
solution. This has led other minor cominunities to claim representa- 
tion on the communal basis. But tiie British politician know's- 
perfectly well that whatever may be said against it, the system of 
Joint electorates will lead India much sooner to the full Boininion- 
Status, and that nothing can he more disastrous to the cause of 
India’s self-government than separate electorates. We may be- 
mistaken; we may he blind to our own interests. We may be- 
quarrelling among ourselves over this matter, but it is the moral duty 
of the British politician, in spite of all that, to put us in the right 
path and lead us courageously along it. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was very right, when he observed the other day, that there were 
millions upon millions of Hindus and Mnhainmedans, who were 
anxious that there should he an honoiirahie settlement of the Hi:adu- 
Muslim (luestioii. I shoiild say that there are millions and millions > 
people of the other communities as well, who are equally anxious for 
this matter, and that w-hile -we, the elderh'- people, are quarrelling* 
over this matter, our young* men, avIio will soon replace* us in the poli- 
tical held, arc laughing at ns, for they make no distincHon Ijetween 
the Hindus and the hlnhammadauR. I would also state that ifc will' 
not be at all safe to decide this most im.portant question on the 
opinion of tliose alone who are around this Table; for they are in no 
sense the representatives of the vast Indian peoples of political 
thought, 

I do not know \vhat, under these (‘ircnmsta7mes, may he the- 
decision of the nltimate authority in England. It may be found' 
that it is not (piite possible to prescribe Joint electorates for India, 
Just at present. But even in that case, I would ask you, at least to* 
sow its seed or lay out its foundation, by all means. In this counec- 
lion, I w’ould refer to the scheme, suggested some time ago, bv a 
great Midiammadan leader. Sir Ahdur Bahim, wliich is a compro- 
mise of both Joint and separate electorates. I venture to think that- 
his scheme or any other scheme on similar lines deserves a fair trial*. 



Weitlier nor anyone else- wiio forms tiie major community in India 
ever say that the minorities need not be protected. All that we 
contend is that tlie protection should not be of such, a nature as to 
retard the progress of India as a whole to any great extent. 

The present situation in India shonld also be considered, before 
deciding her fate in the Parliament. Things are going from bad to 
worse. Before the civil disobedience movement has been put down, 
the country is confronted with another moveiiie:o.t, infinitely mor€^ 
serious ; and it, is the .movement of the anarchists or the murderers 
who have already made life and property ■unsafe in India. This- 
imfortimate spirit of anarchism can be effectively 'uprooted, not by 
repressi'?e meas'iires, but by sympathetic har!,dlmg of the political 
situation. 

The pledge of England is also a very important factor. It is 
the pledge of’ a great and mighty nation to raise the great depeiid- 
eiU'Y o't; India to the stat-us of the British Dominions. In framing*; 
tlu' new constitution for India, therefore, let no room be left what- 
ever for any suspicion as to the sincerity of England in fulfilling 
t.his sacred pledge in its entirety. 

My most earnest appeal .therefore is that whatever yon give 
shonld be worthy of England to give, and worthy of India to accept. 
It should be large enough to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
educated India. Let it not be said of this Roimd Table Conference 
that it failed to justify the hopes with ■which it inspired the Indian 
Delegates and a great many millions of their countrymen. 

Ill conclusion, Sir, I would submit that the atmosphere in India 
cannot bo made quite congenial for the consideration of the new 
constitution that is going to be drafted unless the political prisoners- 
are released. .Among them there: are some of the best brains of 
India, whose advice and suggestions will be of the greatest value. 
Tliis, I have reasons to believe, will produce a tremendous e'ffiect on 
the political situation ill India:. The end of this Conference affords 
a suitable opportunity for creating the desired atmosphere. 

]j(5t me hope that this Conference will be .fully justified by its 
resuiis, and that those results will bring about peace and prosperity 
for India and glory for England. 

Lord Mr. Prime Minister, : I sli ail ho brief. When 

tliojse who have participated in the work and deliberations of tliis 
Conference look back upon the results attained, they will, I believe, 
be gcati-fied that so large a measure of agreement had been readied 
upo'ri important questions j and that opinions had heen exchang;ed 
iqion others which wdll he further examined by component and 
expert ant horities, and will be decided after due submission to 
British and Indian opinion. 

When we -first met, the outlook was confused and the problems 
se<mied baffling and even insoluble especially within the limited 
time at onr disposal.; Examination and discussion attended by 
good-will, and conducted throughout with great courtesy and in a 



calm and restrained atmospliere under, tlie wise guidance of tlie 
Prime Minister and tlie Lord . Gliaiicellor , iiare overcome formid- 
able obstacles and liave enabled iis to bring tliis session of tlie 
Conference to a conclusion. 

At tiie outset of the Conference none could have expected that 
success, to the extent already described, would- attend our efforts, 
or that we should have attained, to quote the resolution before us, 
“ a substantial measure of agreement on the main ground plan.” 

The Princes of India, to their honour be it recorded, led the 
advance and cleared a new way for constitutional development. 
Whatever m-a.j he the fate of our endeavours at this Conference 
the attitude of the Princes will always be gratefully remembered 
bjr those who desire the union of all that stands for India. 

The Princes, however, attached conditions and perhaps the most 
important related to the question of responsibility at tlte Centre. 
I cannot do better than quote from two important speeches: — 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikaner said; ‘‘ With regard to respon- 
sibility at the Centre, I desire to offer my whole-hearted support for 
the same. The Princes have made it clear that they cannot federate 
with the present Government of India and we are not going to 
make any sacrifices and delegate any of our sovereign powers unless 
and until we can share them honourably and fully with British 
India in the Federal Executive and Legislature, We cannot come 
in with responsibility to Parliament, though we realise the necessity 
for safeguards and gharantees, ‘ specially during the transitory 
period, ■which is another matter.” 

His Higness of Bhopal made ohservatioiis to the same effect, 
wliicii I will not now repeat, and again this morning His Highness 
The Maharaja of Patiala, the Chancellor of the Chamher of Princes, 
spokt' authoritatively on the same subject. 

The Conference whole-heartedly •v'etcomecl the idea of an All- 
India Federation, and we have therefore deAajted our attention, 
e?iergies and abilities to lathing the foundation of the new edifice. 
The -work of construction jiinst proceed, and we most sincerely hope, 
to cornpletion. 

From, the moment this Coiifereuce decided to proceed upon the 
basis of federation the wliole aspect was clia'iiged. The idea of 
federation which had appealed so strongly to Sir John Rimoji and to 
the Statutory Commission, and later to tlie Government of IndTa, 
ajid that had seemed entirely beyond realisation, sprang into being 
at ilu‘ Cniifereijce and threw a more rosy hue over the cousiihitional 
jirobi(>'o5s. Ill the early days of the Conference and bi^fore we liad 
decided upon federation, I expressed my own and my Delegation ’s 
views. Once the all-India proposal had been accepted, we as a 
Delegation studied the problem afresh and from an entirelv new 
angle. Federah'nn could not proceed unless the principle of respon- 
sibility at the Centre was accepted. Without it, the Princes would 
not move towards federation. We wdshed as members of the 
Liberal Delegation, and true to its traditions; to travel in the 



;directioii Ox responsibility, but we felt it necessary to stipulate 
that certain safeguards and reservations .skould be introduced, 
and these have been explained and discussed. We have expressed 
ill plain language our definite support of tlie policj^ of conferring 
responsibility at the Centre, provided, tlie safeguards are adequate 
and tile new constitution is workable. 

Throughout the debates we have listened most attentively but 
have seen no reason to change our attitude. We hold to the state- 
ments I made in their entirety. These opinions were not, as some 
have suggested, the result of impulse or sudden conversion; they 
began to take shape immediately federation was launched and were 
oni}'- formed after protracted thought and as the result of profound 
conviction. I explained that I would not at the moment of speak- 
ing refer to the Hindu-Musliin question, as negotiations of a delicate 
character were actually proceeding and the possibilities of success 
should not be imperilled. When these negotiations proved abortive 
I felt free to express our views in clear and uninistakeable terms. 
We earnestly hope that agreement may be reached between our 
liiudu and Muslim friends, and that proper protection will be 
afforded .for all minorities, not forgetting the Depressed Classes. 
You, tlie Delegates from British India, are about to return to India, 
and will take with you a message of true British sympathy and 
goodwill. We are well aware t.liat many of you gentlemen from 
British India, honoured and distinguished among Indians of 
character, integrity and intellectual capacity, have risked your 
political fortunes to take part in this Conference- As we know, 
you have been actuated by the highest patriotic motives, and we 
hop(' that on wuir return you will be able to convince your conqiat- 
r’un.s. and that irsdia may t’nen walk the w'ays of coiistitulioiud 
progress and developnamt. Biots, crime, terrori.sm and anarchy 
lead only to gnader [)olitical disturbance, dreal Britain will not 
]ie detei-red from perforiuiiig her duty or discharging her oliligations 
by tluMnits {>r ’ny violence. She can and will lu' won, as she boiies tO' 
win Ijjdia, }>y .yvnipalliy, goodwill and co-o])(n'at ion, b.y working 
iogeilier as willing puri-uers in tlio best interests of .India and of the 
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When our deliberations began, federation for all-India w-as little' 
more than aji. ideal, dim and distant, and vaguely comprehended. 
It is now" a lim jiolitical issue, supported w"ith a remarkable degree' 
of unanimity, not only by the Princes and the States hut by British 
India and political parties in Great Britain. For myself I may say 
that the idea of federation has for very many ^’•ears impresssed me 
as presenting the only feasible means of securing the unity of 
India. Some of the Princes w'-ili doubtless recall that in 1917 I 



expressed tlie view that tlie future constitution of India should be 
fasiiioned on these lines. 

But ideas — even the happiest — require for fruition the oppor- 
tune moment, and this was then to seek. I am content to believe 
that in present circumstances realisation is at hand of an ideal 
I have long* cherished. 

When the results we have achieved are reviewed hy the historian, 
I think it will be conceded that this Conference has made a notable 
contribution to political thouglit. I refer to the conception of a 
United India wherein British India and the Indian States will as 
partners co-operate for the common welfare of India as a wdiole, 
while each unit will retain its individuality and its rigdit to deve-- 
iop in accordance with its own particular g-enius. 

We shall have, in other words, unity without uniformity, a 
prime requisite of true federation. 

Before the Federal Snb-Cominittee began its work and during 
the course of its deliberations there were many to whom the idea of 
federation and its implications appeared so novel as to create a 
feeling of dread that the States might he pledging themselves to 
perilous courses. Even now, such exceptions are to be found. It 
is, therefore, a matter of gratification that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been so wise as to leave time for doubts to be resolved in 
greater familiarity with the subject by refraining from the elabora- 
tion of details at the present stage. The constitution will be 
evolved in due lime when consideration has been given to the many 
interests coneerried, wdren the various schools of thought have had 
occasion to state tlmir views. Fullest facilities should be given to 
develop the federal idea in all that it implies. 

I have spoken of unit}' without uniformity. It is my deliberate 
conviction that to strain after im if orraity in the federal strnctiire 
would be a mistaken policy. There shoizld be perfect freedom given 
to each unit to develop along its own peculiar lines. Healthy and 
friendly rivalry is beneficial to the state as to the individual. Thus 
alone hitlierto have many fruitful ideas been fostered in the Indian 
States. 

In what spirit will the Indian States enter sm-h a federation? 
In the first place, they cherish, their internal independence and 
they will insist on this beiiig maintained intact, and on the removal 
of restrictions wlnlili are injurious to their development and are out 
of date. Secondly, they would lulvocate the establishment "of 
responsible government at the federal centre with a view^ to faci- 
litating the solution of problems which concern British India and 
the Indian vStates alike, and the evolution of a policy which will lie 
for tlje good of India as a whole.. 

India has before it economic and other problems, the difficulty of 
which it is inq-jossihle to exaggerate. ' The success of our labours 
will be Judg;ed by only one test — ^bave they resulted in prodin'lng a 
goveruinent which will bo capable of facing these problems boldly, 
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and adopting wise nieasiires and policies wliicli will enable India to> 
take. lier place among' tlie adwanced countries of tlie world? 

, Eorms of goveriiinent undoubtedly possess importance : but tliey 
are merely a means to an end. Tbe iinportaiice to be attaclied to^ 
them, therefore, innst be estimated according to the extent to which 
thej^ conduce to the end in view, which should be the happiness, the 
coiiteiitrneut, and the prosperity of the people. The Indian ryot 
requires for his development individual attention. If the .future 
Goveriiinent is to be “ of tbe people, for the people, by the people,” 
then the Provinces as at present constituted seem, too large for the 
end in viewn The machinery of government should be simple, 
inexpensive, and easily intelligible, and there should be intimate 
personal contact between the people and those in autliority. 

One more word, and I have done. It is all-important that in 
the .new polity, w’-hich we hope to see established in India, the 
education of the people should be made our earnest endeavour. E’o 
truly democratic system can effectively operate unless the mass of 
the- citizens be alive to their responsibilities. 

Our greatest efforts should therefore be concentrated on the 
uplift of the people by this means. It is very necessary that, as- 
Robert Low^e expressed it on a well-known occasion, wm sliouH 
educate our masters ” that they may be able to judge between, 
right and wrong, and avoid the exceses and errors of democracy. 

I pray that airthose wdio in the future will have the shaping* of 
our country’s destinies may have the gifts of courage, wisdom, and, 
statesiuansliip adequate for such a task. 

rlr. rciruo 3ifiuisier, I cannot conclurle without expressing our 
indeMedut'.s.s to you jiorsonally, to the other members of Ilis 
Ma-jesty's ^loverjiment, and gnuerally to the .British Delegates who 
have ulrea.c.iy confributed, by their cordial and -wlinle-heartod 
.su])]'H)rt, io tile {ie\'eio{)ment of the Indian constitntion, I trust 
that the (.'onservative .Party will, by an aiinonnceiiu-nt of tbeii’ 
gnu-erous i'e(;oguition of India’s right freely to mould her own 
destinies, set ilie coping stone on the const Ltulio.nal sfur<‘tu.re. 

We now aw'jiit from you, Mr. Prime Miinister, a declaration 
which, 1. hope, w i j I. be of such effect as to satis.fy the aspirations of 
our people in Tmlia, and put. an end to their present grievances and 
Tinre.st with the least possible delay. • 

.[ liog. Sir, that you will convey to Their Majesties au expression 
of our deep affection and loyalty.' 

Mr. ?'afrvlla]i. Kfimi: Those; of us who have been privileged to 
take yiart in tlie doliheratioiis of this great assembly have a task of 
peculiar difficulty to attempt aecuratGly and correctly to estimate' 
ihe value of the "work that has, so far been aceomplislied, both for the' 
reason that those of us who have taken part in this wmrk cannot at 
present look upon its work from a detached point of view-r~we are' 
looking at it from too close an angle— -and also for the reason that 



tlie value of that which lias been acconipMslied so largely clepencls 
upon that which remains to be done, and upon the spirit in which 
we approach the further stages of the, work of this Oonference. 
Nevertheless, the most hostile and adverse critic of the work of this 
Conference will not deii^^ that a great deal has been accomplished. 
If I may be permitted to use a simile, we have traced out the groimd 
plan, dug’ out, excavated, and filled in the foundations. We have 
even to a certain height raised the walls of the vast constitutional 
structure under the shelter of which -we propose that the teeming 
inillions of India sliall fiiid protection under the conditions of safety 
and security to work , out their various destinies. 

But, Sir, if I may be permitted from that close angle to which I 
have ref erred to give niy view' of the structure to the extent to which 
it has been raised, I am sure you will pardon me if I say that from 
one point of view it appears to me to be rather a. lop-sided struc- 
ture. On the one hand, Sir, the Indian States have rightly;' and 
legitimately insisted that their whliingness to enter into this great 
federation shall not to the slightest extent encroach upon their inter- 
nal autonomy. On the other hand, the principle has been conceded, 
that from the direction of British India the federating units shall be 
the Provinces. But, Sir, unhappily beyond the laying clowm of this 
principle, very little has been done to establish tbe absolute auto- 
nomy of the Provinces in the same w'ay in wdiich th.e States, which 


come i,iito the fodeiution, wdil be autoiioraous. Whereas, on the one 
hand, the States wall l^e in direct relation to the federation, there is 
wluit w'e have described as the Oentre betweem the British Ih'om'nccs 
and the federatimi,. I do earnestly hope that tlie work of those wdio 
will be e.ngaged on the further stages of this Conference will be to 
emphasise very much more clearly than has been done here the auto- 
nomous position of the Provinces as units of this great federa.tioii. 

Again, as I have said. Sir, although w'e have raised the wmll.s of 
this vast struct are to a very great height, I feel, as many otliers in 
this Conference feel, that with regard to the arches of this coustruc- 
tion, the key-stone lias still to be placed on top of most of the arches 
wdiich wdll eventually support the heavy roof. I am very glad to 
find that one of those key-stones has been supplied this morning by 
an agreement having been ai’rived at as to the manner in which the 
rights and interests of th.e British commercial cominimity are to he 
secured. I do earnestly hope that an agreement will soon he arrived 
at, either here or in India,' w-ith regard to the position which the 
minoritie.s are to ocenpy, and that in this matter the key-stone of 
the minorities’ arch wall also be firmly placed on the top of this 
hnilding. There are many other principles which are important 
principles which must he settled before the heavy roof can be placed 
on the top of this structure, in the hope that the structure will 
always withstand not only the .storm and stress of normal poli- 
tical times, hut also the earthquakes of revolution, if any such 
should arise, and that the structure will soon he completed.' 


In conclusion, l also further hope that this, structure will not for 
too long he left standing in the incomplete condition in which it at 


present stands, and that steps will be taken wliereby it will soon be 
completed and firmly estaMished. 

I associate myself, Sir, with all that has been said from Yarious 
quarters with regard to the kindness, the courtesy, and the wisdom' 
with which yon and the chairmen of the - various snb-Conimittees- 
have guided the deliberations of this Conference. 

Diioan BahaduT M udaliyar : On this lasst day of onr CJonference, 
I rise to pay my tribute to all those who have worked so .sincerely 
for the success of this Conference. If one idea has emerged from 
this Conference, it is this great and grand idea of a 3fe deration on 
which I certainty place all my hopes for a great and a united India. 
In evolving this idea of federation, may I also say hoAV deeply 
grateful everyone of us on the British Indian side is for the great 
part that the Princes have played in fostering that idea and in 
making it a reality. I have paid elsewhere iny humble and respect- 
ful compliments to the Princes. No one who has heard them at this 
Conference at the first Plenary Session and to-daj^ could have the 
smallest doubt of the great part that they will take in the future 
government of the country and in the future progress of my nation, 

Mr. Prime Minister, there has been here and there a pessimistic 
note struck with regard to some problems which have not yet been 
solved, and with regard to some problems which have not yet been 
solved to the satisfaction of the individuals concerned; but, Sir, 
if you look round this Table and see the various factions, the various 
creeds, the different castes, which have all been brought together, 
you will be struck undoubtedly by the extent to which unanimity 
has prevailed. I am not forgetful of the fact that the great Hindii- 
Musiim questions has not yet been completely solved. I am acutely 
conscious that we are lacking something .which' would, have been 
belxincl us if that question Iiad been adequately and completely 
solved, but I am still hoping that a solution of that problem is not 
far off. 

I do not wish to be understood to be speaking disparagingly of 
that generation whose political career may soon come to an end, 
bixt I venture to express the feeling of the younger generation that 
it is ns rTho, perhaps, will have the bixrclen of working the new 
constitution in the decades to come. We shall try our level best' to 
see that we alb live happily together so that the path of peace and 
progress can be adequately followed. 

, If I were to take back from this Conference to my conn try one 
message, ir is that for which my country has been ])leafling for 
many generations. My countrymen have been asking for a change 
of heart, hhnve witnessed tliat change of heart at this Confereuce. 
I have seen that chraige of heart in the British Delegations, and 
I have heard niy Lord Beading make his great s])eec]ies iu the 
Pederal Structure sub-Cmnuiittee and to-day. TTow enn T go back 
to my country unless I arn able to tell them with confidence, and 
siiiceritv that I have witnessed that great change of heart? May 
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, n 1 • Lord Peel, tliat I Kave seen that cliange 

I ako add, & as well. His Majesty’s 

<)t heart m the C ^ •- decades has seen many changes. 

Government tliii Ills _ ^ Empires have criuiihled to ashes, 

Throiies have to i^^^aer, and^States have risen, but through 

hT^’and tom-h the two decades of His Majesty’s reign one 

golden piupobe the different Units of the British 

Imphe^^to'S^^ Colonies have become Dominions 
live becohe partners in the British Empire. The .[rish 1 ree State, 
which had bhtled for a solution “ 

happy and contented partner of the Biitibh Lmpire. ^ 

i/fcivT T nn+ cj‘iv fliat there is not one statesman, British oi indian, 
who iftrurto a iCl Master who will not say that that g-olden 
inipise'is (ulfllled thronghont. and that the silken tasse s migh he 
kino- across the waters to m3vown country and that my conniry 
niav hi hound to the British OonamOnwealth lust as secnre.y and 
just firmly as every other partner in this great Empire? 

Mr Prime Minister, I have, heard a gueat deal of talk or the 
'!n<5f Dmni-nion I have even read that book ; but, bir, the spir.ii- ihar 
hat h “i^rated^^^ this Conference has not lost India for yon 
but ha,5 reconquered it, if I may say po ; and if this temper and i 
this cliano'e of heart is seen as clearly by my countrymen as we see 
ith ais Conference-and I have no doubt that they will see it m 
the months to come— let me assure yon that this new and recon- 
quered India will be a firm collaborator, and io use the lauguage 
of niy Lord Peel this morning, a partner o-t j^iir great Biitisii 

'Empire. 

S'/- Tei Bnhnchir Sopru: Mr. Prime l^Iinister, now that Ihe 
Cn.ifel’pre; is (Innviim io its nlose perhaps yoa will pernrit me- io 
a f’V' oliseraiilons. When in vicrober mst wn left the 
lu res one mnntrv we were told by friends, by opponents, by 
P our mrn miriy kv men of other parties, Hint we were going 
Ta IboPs orranV, that we were incurring risks of an eirtraorclinary 
c ararter, that England had made up its nnnd ng.ainst us and tuat 
uvir v.i.u.h ‘1 hostile England. These wei’e the warnings that 
we R 10 -t ^ ,^t that time. Well, J do not know wdiether 

were admimsteren r.u n," cu- . g 

.V n-vvo in the midst of a hostile Engl ami, Init .t do knm;v of 
■one thih,‘nud I hope I am not putting Htoo ppb when T venture 
t '• i^'nt we are lenviiu-f behind ns a friendly .EaglnJ— an Eng- 
iimitwEEii has.s^ to this historic Conference some of her greaiast, 
some of her wisest, some of her most tar-see, „g statesmen to lalk 
tous on terms of equality, io discuss questions of high import in 
a spirit of give and'take, and not to dlrtato «■ lisgrom then- side. 
That has been my experience, ancl 1 venture to think that so lar as 
iha\ is' conc.eined I give expression to the views of many of ns in 
this Conference. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: All of ns. 





.Sir T&j Bahadur Sapru : Indeed, as I kave been corrected, of ali 
sof ns. Wow, during’ tke last nine weeks wliat is it tliat we kave 
.witnessed emerging from tkis great Conference? Tkere are tliree 
-central ideas wliicli kaYs emerged. One, tke kiglier, nobler, loftier 
idea of an all-India federation, wkick kas taken suck a material 
-skape, if I may say so, mainijr because of tke patriotic attitude 
adopted by tke Indian Princes. Tke second important idea wkick, 
froin tke point of view of Britisk India, is of tke kigkest importance 
is tke idea of responsibility at tke Centre. Lord Beading, in tke 
I'einarkabie speeck wkick ke made tkis morning', quoted from tke 
■speeclies of Tkeir liigknesses tke Makaraja of Bikaner and tke 
Wawab of Bbopal to sliow kow, so far as tke Princes -were concerned, 
t.ke ofiiy condition and tke only terms on wkick fliey would come 
into tke Eederatioii was tkat tkere skoiild be a responsible govern- 
ment establisked. We kave responded tO' that call in tke spirit in 
wkick Tkeir liigknesses expressed tkeir wishes. We kave done so 
not merely because we think it benefits tkeiu, but also because we 
think it benefits us. Tke third important idea wkick kas emerged, 
.and w'iiick, if I may respectfully say so, is an integral idea of all 
systems (.if responsible government, is tkat India must be prepared 
in tke years t(j come to defend herself. For years past, for forty or 
fifty years past, it Ims been a sore point with us that we have not 
been. ad.i.uitte<l into tijo kigkest ranks of tke Army. It is only during 
tke last ten years that a few of our young laeii kave had tke King’s 
.cmumissiof) confei-red on tkem, but there is no Indian, to whatever 
■sckooi of tkougkt ke may belong, who kas not felt keenly on tkis 
question amt wdio kas not urged it on CTOvernnieiit from time to time 
(Jiat a serk/us attempt sliould be made to qualify tbe men of India 
to talce llie burden of defence on tkeir owui shoulders. We know, 
and we kav(‘ knowm it with great regret, that even tke recommenda- 
tion of tbe iSkeeii Comm.ittee wdtk regard to the establishment of an 
Tudian SainKinrst did not fijid muck support from, certain official 
•{juartei’s in England. To-day tke principle is no iong’er open to 
■discussion. It lias been conceded, it lias been acknowledged that 
we ai'e entitled to have an Indian Sandliurst, and that it must be 
established to qualify Indians ultimately to take tke responsibility 
for the defence of tkeir owm country. I consider it no small gain. 
It may bo, Sir, that there are certain safeguards. Frankly, I am 
not alarmed by those safeguards ; and, indeed, when you come to 
examine those safeguards, those safeguards are really intended in 
file interests of tke responsible government that we are establishing 
at the Centre and not to strengthen the hands of Eiiglisli control 
oViyr us. That is tke view tkat I take. It is dangerous to indulge 
in propkesies, especially in the field of politics. It would be danger- 
ous for me to say tkat the enthusiasm With wkick some of us kave 
aqiproacketk the whole of this scheme here will be readily shared 
by everyone in India. I am fully prepared for a g’.reat many 
doiibts, and for a good deal of scepticism in certain quarter; but, 
Mr, 3?rirae Minister, may I aptpeal to' your great political experi- 
ence : kas there been a single constitution establisked in anyone of 
•‘tke Dominions wkick kas 'not been taken exception to, wketker in 



Ireland, whetlier in Australia, or wlietlier in Soutk Africa, by a 
certain number of people ? 

And indeed, udieii we remember tliat on tlie present occasion we' 
are marcliiiig ou towards federation, an idea witli wliicli we have not 
been familiar, I slioiild not feel surprised if certain doubts are' 
expressed and a certain amount of scepticism, is shown. But of 
one thing I feel sure, that when ideas wliich have been evolved here- 
are carefully examined, w^hen time is given to people to think about 
tlieia, you will find that those doubts, that those misgivings, that 
that spirit of scepticism, will disappear, as your London fog dis- 
appears sometimes, and that we shall then enter into the liright 
simsiiine of hopefulness for the future. 

Mr, Prime Minister, I have seen to-day remarkable evidence of 
that spirit of hopefulness. My Lord Peel is not here, and I am 
glad lie is not here; otherwise his presence would have been em- 
barrassing to me; but I would venture to say that I have already 
W'itiiessed a remarkable change in the attitude of that great Partw 
wliieli he represenis, daring the last eight dar^s, and may I very 
u'espeetfuliy ask you. Sir vSamuel Hoare, to accept my congratula- 
tions and to convey the same to your distinguished colleague for the 
remarkable speech which he delivered this morning, a speech vfhich 
is f'liii of hope so far as your Party is concerned. 

Well, Mr, Prime Minister, I am coming to the conclusion of my 
speecli, but may I venture to make an appeal to you. You know far 
better than anyone of us knows or has known duri,iig the last four 
moiitlis of our discussion, what the condition of India is and has 
heeii : and, speaking with a full sense of responsibility, and with a 
full appreoiutiou of the administrative situation in India. I make 
aa eui-Jiest a])peal to you to mnke it possi])le for jieople in India at 
ih(‘ present mouienv lu appiiy tlie.i.i,‘ nsinds to the coiisiderntiun of 
these problems d ispassi<ouitely, not in a spiiirit of iiTiia.tion or bitter- 
ness, but iu a spirit of liopefuluess. While 1 am making an. ap]»eal 
to you. I think it iny clear dut/y that I should make a similar appeal 
to my countrymen. Too long lias this struggle gorie on, the amount 
of bitterness that has already been generated in the count,ry is far 
too great, and I want .revered leaders, me.n, who command the 
homage, respect and affection of their countrymen, enthusiastic 
youug men, to apply their minds seriously to the consideration of' 
ilmse problems and to make their contribution to the fiirtliei’ elu- 
cidaiinu of ideas aiid (he further improvement of this scheme; 
for r recognise tliaf it is one of the me.iits of Lord Saiikey’s scheme- 
th-at if does not Imlt the door against further suggestion. 

Therefore, Mr. Prime Minister, I venture to express tire hope- 
that when 3 'ou make your declaration, you will not merely utter the 
word of hope to us, but you will, with all the weigdit of your posi- 
tion, take courage in your hands and hold out the olive branch to- 
luy country. I do reRpectfuriy ask you for the release of political' 
■prisoners, for the amnesty of those who have gore to jail for opinions 
from 'which you havwdiifered, and from whicli many of us have- 
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•differed, and wliicli we consider to be deplorable. Let a new era be 
estabiisbecl, and let tbe struggle of tbis last few months be forgotten, 
let people appinacb. the new task wdiich awaits them in a spirit of 
generous appreciation, and in a spirit of iiope and good cheer. 
Mr. Prime Minister, I am sure that in asking for the release of 
prisoners I am giving expression to the views not only of those who 
are here but of a very large number of men in my country who are 
eagerly expecting some such gesture from yon. 

I will only utter one rword more and tlieii sit down. Whatever 
iiiay be the verdict of our critics, either in the Press here or in the 
Press iii India, whatever may be the verdict of my countrymen or 
your cuuiitrymen upon the -work of this Conference, there is one 
tliiug in regard to which everyone of us is united without an 
■exception; that is the fine spirit which has been shown not merely 
:by His Majesty’s Government but by the entire section of the 
-British Delegations in discussing these things with ns. Our deep 
sense of obligation is due to you. Sir, and to everyone of 
your (‘olleagues, and, if I may venture to mention one single name, 

] will say that such measure of success as has been achieved by the 
hederai Structure sub-Committee, which was entrusted with a 
very heavy responsibility, has to a very large extent incleed, to a 
much larger extent than we imagine, been due to the wisdom, the 
-tniesniaiiship and breadth of view of the Lord Chancellor. 

Chai nuaii : li is now my duty to draw this morning’s Session 
io a f-lose. Tlie morning has been remarkable for its magiiificent 
sipirit of goourvill and co-operation, and the speeches have all been 
•■'irecled towards a resolution which I read on Priday. When I 

tlie resolution on Friday it had been hurriedly drafted and 
'Expressed a desire which was brought to me by various members of 
Bie Conference that soniething of the kind should be done. Since 
Bum it lias been slightly amended in order to fit in with various 
s])eeches that have been delivered during this part of our work. I 
will read it to you again. I think the amendment is an accurate 
reflexion of the desires held by important representatives here, 

■RESOLUTIOH. . 

The Guiifei?eni 0 Qi sfttiiiig in Plenary Session has received aiid noted 
■the Reports of. Lhe nine sub-Ccmmittees submitted, by, .the Committee 
•of the whole . Conference, with ooiamenfe thereon. ' These - Reports, 
pj?ovlsiona!, though they, are-, togeither wiffi .'.the ., recorded notes. 
atoiChed to them, afford in the opinion of the Conference material of 
the highest, value for use in the framing of a' constitution for India.,, 
embodyini.. as they do a substantlai .measure of.. agreement on toe 
main, ground plan, and many helpful inditetions of the points of 
•deMI to be further: pursued •, and the Conference feels ^ that arrange^ 
ments should be made to pursue without interru,ption.'toe work upon 
which it has been engaged, Inoluding .the provision in toe constitution 
of adequate ..tofeguards for 'toe Mussalmans,: .l3epresred' Classes, S'ikis 
and ail oto®?:!mp<^tent.miiiorlttes.*’ . 



May I put it to you? Are you iu favour of tliat resolution?’ 
On tlie contrary? 

Tiiat resohition is carried unanimously. 

There is another piece of business which I am sure will give you; 
great pleasure and equal honour to perform before j^'ou adjourn , 
You know with what great interest His Majesty has followed your 
proceedings., It has been a day-to-day interest and it has been a 
sympathetic interest. His Majesty has entered into the spirit* 
whicih this Conference has displayed so splendidly, and there is 
nobody in this country who will be more pleased at the work that: 
the Conference has done than he will be. 

He proved that by opening our first Plenary Session. He has 
himself graciousl}^ allowed us this noble and convenient building as 
the place of our habitation, and I think it will be your desire that 
you should present a loyal address to him, thanking him for what 
he has done. I suggest this as the wording of the address : 

“ The Delegates to the Indian Hound Table Oonference on 
the conclusion of their proceedings desire to submit to Your 
Majesty, with their humble dxity, an expression of their loyal 
gratitiide for the several marks of royal favour so graciously' 
bestowed on them. To Y'our Majesty’s kindly forethought they 
owe a setting for their deliberations unsurpassed alike in conve- 
nience and in beauty, and they will ever ti-easui'e in grateful 
remembrance the inspiration of YMiir Majest^^’s personal asso- 
ciation with their proceedings.!’: 

I ought to have added before reading this that but for the very 
sad bereavement wbicli overtook His Majesty during the sittings of 
this Couferei'ice he would have been able to have shown liirnself 
more personally interested in the personnel of the (’ouference a,ud 
in its proceedii;igs. 

Is it vour wish that tliat address should be sent by me in your 
name to ilis Mujesty? (Unanimous assent.) 

Then that shall be clone, and I hope that some time during the- 
afternoon I shall be able to read you His Majesty’s reply. 

The Conference rose at 12-2o p.m. until 3 fjrn. 


Speech DELIVEE.EB by the Peime Mihister. 

ChaiT'rnan : Tour Hig'Hn esses. Ladies and Gentlemen, we Lav© 
met for tlie List part of this Conference. Ton will believe me, I am.- 
perfectly certain, when I avssnre yon that never in the whole of my 
life have I presided over 'a p‘athei>in^--vvdth more pleasure and more- 
pride than I have presided over this. When I spoke to yon at 
the end of the first part of our proceeding's, I assured yon that 
you had coiiie here as our colleaguies, that you would have no 
necessity to persuade us regarding' status, because our conception of 
the (Jonferenee, and the conception of my Parliamentary colleagues 
as well, was that you had come from. India to meet us, representing 
the Legislature of Great Britain, for the purpose of taking counsel 
together to achieve a common purpose, the self-g’overnment of 
India. 

I think I was right. I think yon will go back to India, whether 
yon are disappointed as to the work or not, and say We were 
met hy our British colleagues on terms of hospitable equality ; we 
have put our case before them, and they have listened with a 
desire, to accommodate ns: and they have put their ease before us, 
and we assure you that there is so much in their case, so much 
experience in the working of institutions, so much in relation to 
the. peculiar conditions of India, that they and we must come to 
agreements upon it.” 

Tow, we have gone as far as we can go at this moment. You 
have to go ])ack to India; we have to go back to our own public 
opinion. You have spoken here subject to reconsideration, subject 
to the reaction which your public opinion will show to your work; 
WG, Govornmeiit and Parliamentary representatives alike, have 
spoken in. the same way, and we must also listen to reactions. We 
must also explain and expound and defend; we must also make ■ 
ourselves the champions of our findings, and do our best to 
bring our people along with ns in our pilgrimage of hope 'to their 
conclusion. 

What have we been doing? Pledge after pledge has been given 
to India that the British llaj was there not for perpetual domina- 
tion. Wli^r did we put facilities for education at your disposal? 
Why did we put in your hands the textbooks from which w^e draw 
political inspiration , if we meant that the people of India should for 
ever lie silent and negative subordinates to our rule? Why have our 
Queens and our Eings given you pledges? Why have our Yiceroys 
given yon pledges ? Why has our Pariiament given ^roii pledges? 

Why, when the Mqrley-Minto Reforms were launched, did those 
Reform's contain not iiierely machinery of government but a 
promise o.f advance? Why, when the Montagm.Ohelmsf^^^ Reforms 
were in due course launched, did they too not only set up a system. 


>of goTeriiment kit gke you a pledge .that sometliiiig else was to 
The Simon Commission itself was appointed, not 
hecause there was a Government in office desirous of change; the 
Simon Commission was appointed because it w^as contained as a 
sacred pledge in the Montagn-Chelmsford Eeforms. And if to-day, 
if during the last ten weeks, we had met yon with a uniform non- 
■posstimus, we would have been untrue to the pledges given to India 
by the Government for which -we are responsible. When the Simon 
Commission was appointed— a Commission which let me say, because 
I must say it, has done a -work remarkable, conspicuous, and 
.essential— you may agree with it or you may not, but you 
•could not have coihe to the conclusioms with us to wffiich you have 
<come had there been no Simon Commission and had not the Simon 
Commission opened doors that up to then were closed and brought 
ears into action that up to then were deaf. India will never be 
able to be too grateful or to show too much gratitude for the 
laljoiirs of the men who composed the Simon Commission. When 
that Commission was appointed, we all agreed — the leaders of 
tbe three political parties here agreed — ^that when the British 
GoYernnient came to consider the Report, came to give it a legal 
and constitutional value at some time or other, and somehow, a 
■consultation w^ould have to take place bettreen the representatives of 
the British Parliament and the representatives of Indian opinion; 
and that is whjr you are here. I regret profoundly that importan-t 
■sections of Indian political activity are not here too. 

I am one of those who, I dare say, are regarded by you (and my 
-colleagues too), as belonging to the Left Wing of politics. That 
is neither here nor tliere. But do believe me, Left Wing;, Centre 
or Eight, I am one of tliose who believe that he who stirs enmity 
between peoples is not going to advance liberty in the world. 
He who spreads suspicion, lie who makes co-operation impossible, 
is not one of those agents for good that the world in its present 
distracted frame of mind is so much in need of. If anything has 
I'leen done by you and us here driring the last ten -weeks to make 
the youth of India turn to practical problems, turn to the wa^’S 
of conqciest by calm reason, argue thus : “ My case is unanswerable, 
and I am prepared to put it to the test of reason if. anything* 
that ydu and I have been able to do here will produce that result, 
if we do nothing else,: we -will have made a great contribution to 
ihe progressive political development of the Indian nation. 

Everyone musthonestly admit that situations have arisen, Kke 
some of the communal difficulties, which have put obstacles in* our 
w'ay, I want you to take it from me that the attitude of 

the British Government in such relations is nothing Uioro than aiti 
overpowering desire to leave you to settle your o-wn affa'irs. We are 
not pro-Hindu, we are not pro anything else. If we are animated 
by anything, it is by the conception of India herself — India a unity, 
India feeling behind and below and above and beyond her communal 
•difierences that mystic bond of unity which the great poets, -fche 
;great philosophmj and the great religious teachers of India have 





always f elt . Believe me, the British Government lias no desire 
to use your disagreements for any Ulterior purpose/ ' Quite the- 
opposite. Our one ambition is that, being in a sense kith and', 
kindred with you, (since history, whether you liked it or whether 
we liked it, has woven, our destinies somehow together), we may 
use that unity wdtli you in order to pave jmur -way and smooth, 
your path to that much-required internal unity amongst, 
yourselves. 

Ill a f ev? moments I will make further reference to the, position of' 
minorities, but I take great pride, and i am sure my colleagues do- 
the same, that, as the result .of this Conference and the conversa- 
tions, both private and public, that have taken place at this Confer- 
ence, the gap between you .is much narrower than it was before,, 
and that the very men, -who, feeling that they must be loyal to their- 
eomniiinity, in sorro-w were unable to agree, are inspired more by 
the feeling of agreenieiit than ever. In the conversations and' 
negotiations that are going to take place they will be moved more' 
by that feeling than ever they have been before. 

I a. Ill coiiviiiced, my friends, that you can settle. And I am also' 
eon'viiiced of this — that an imposed agreement might make your 
constitiitioii unworkable. 

I would like now to make one or two obse.rvat.ions from the point 
of view, .first of all, of one. who. has had a good deal of experience in 
political values— the value of words and the value of provisions. 

I ha VO listened to some of my minority friends making their- 
(.‘luims. Do remember this. We sitting here are not a Legislature. 
VCi.' silting here cannot impose pains and penalties. We sitting 
here can declare rights and hand over to you the political power to 
see that iliose rights are enforced and respected. We can put in the- 
constitution that this disability may .not be put upo.n you, that the 
next disaiulity may not be put upon youy Believe .me, after some 
ex])ej'ieuce in those tilings, ultimately it depends upon the intelli- 
gence of your peoplej it depends iipoii their organisation , .it depends, 
upiui tlieir .strength of will, it depends upon the success of their 
icadership as to whether words become deeds and declarations 
actions. 

A s I'eg: u‘ds the form of the constitution, all the speakers have 
said that it has been determined that it is to be a federation. Your 
Higlinesses, I can add nothing to the tribute that has been paid to- 
YOU by previous speakers regarding the magni-ficent })art that you 
imve played in making that possible. Before you came the 
structure of the Indian constitution wms in doubt. Ifaiiy people, as 
was said tliis morning, w^ere doubtful as to whether Briti.sh India 
alone could bear central authority. You came. You made your 
de(-larat.LO.u.y You showed your patriotic interest in Indian affairs, 
and your very wise vision regarding the future, and your -words 
made it [lossillle foyiis to build up a constitiition and to put ]!olitical 
weight upon it. That has been a great acliie vein out for which liotli 
Imfia and Gi'eat Britain are grateful to Your Highnesses. In 
buildinu- up that constitution wh have come across some very- 


awkward tilings. There is a word which, when used in politics-™ 
and, some of my friends here also know in economics— I detest, and 
that is/‘ safeguarding.” That is one of my sins, I suppose, Safe- 
g-iiurding— I do not like the word. To you especially, it is an ugdy 
word ; it is a word which quite naturally rouses great suspicions in 
your hearts. It is a word the aspects and the meaning and the 
connotation and the associations of which are rather forhidcling. 
Let us apply common sense to it. The safeguards that have been 
suggested here fall under three categories. One category is a group 
of reserved powders given to somebody — Crovernor, Goveriior-G-eiieral, 
■the Crown or somebody else,, and that category of safeguards you 
will find either expressed or implicit in every free convstitutioii from 
the rising sun to the setting* sim. That category includes powers 
which may be put into operation by somebody authorised, somebodj* 
in authority, somebody in a distinguished position, in a powerful 
position in the State, put into operation by him. in the event of a 
breakdown of the' ordinary normal operations of Government . And, 
my Indian colleagues, you can twist and you can turn, you can timi 
a bli:iid eye to this and a Blind eye to that, you can draft with care 
and you can hide up what really is the substance of your draft, but 
if you were drafting your own constitution, without any outside 
assistance or co.nsultatioh, you could not draft a constitution without 
embodying safeguards of that kind in it. 

Then there is the second category of safeguards, and there are 
two sections of that. The first covers guarantees made by the 
Secretary of State, or made hy the British Government or the 
British Crow'n, for wdiich we, by virtue of contracts that w’e have 
made in your behalf, remain responsible under a new constitution 
Just as under the existing one. The typical instancevS of that are 
finance and also the existing Services. Those guarantees, in the 
interests of India herself, have to be made clear to the world. It is 
not that we want to interfere ; it is not even that -we want the monej:' ; 
it is that if there were any doubt at all about India shouldering those 
obligations and respoiisibilities, the moral status of India would he 
deteriorated, and, in spite of the maierialism of this age, there is 
far more materialist power resting on moral fimdatioiis than many 
of yoTi -wot of. It is to put India in a moral position in the e^’es of 
the rest of the world that that section of reserved subject is required. 

Then there is another section. There are matters not solely 
Indian, owing mainly to India’s history, and requiring some time 
for a change. Do not be afraid of time. I know yonr patience has 
been tried; I know you have waited long; but, nevertheless, rdien 
yon are going fastest you have not to be too peTiurioiis of time, 
because that which is built, I do not say unnecessarily slowly, but 
that which is built calralj’- and steadily stop by slop, endures, wliilst 
that which is built in a hurry wastes away and (jomes to ruin. 

Then there is the third category of safeguards, relating to com- 
munities. How I repeat what I have said to you so often regarding 
that ; if yon fail to agree to set up your own safeguards, to come to 
■,ft settlement between yourselves regarding those safeguards, the 



Government will IiaTe to provide in tte constitution provisions 
designed to lielp you ; but do remember tlie best of all is your 
own, and we do not propose to lose a grip of you, we do not propose 
to> let you go as tiiougii you liave said tlie last word liere, because 
we do not believe you have said the last word. 

Communities, small and great, must be safeguarded in tbe 
Indian constitution — in the terms of the. constitution, but the eon- 
tent of those terms, the details of those terms, a settlement that 
satisfies those terms — my Indian friends, are jmu to allow them to 
pass away from your own hands, and ask anybody outside yourselves 
to do for you what you declare you are not able to do for yourselves? 

There is one great danger inherent in these safeguards which I 
will mention, because it is of tbe utmost importance in the -workiiig 
of the constitution. Ministers responsible must not shield them- 
selves from taking upon their own shoulders their responsibility 
when it is unpopular by leaving the Viceroy or the Governor to put 
into operation his reserved powers. 

Moreover, we have this problem in front of us too : in executives, 
in particular, there must be unified responsibility. I am not going 
to push that observation to any more pointed conclusion, hut the 
great task in forming an Executive is not .so much to give it respon- 
sibility (which is the peculiar characteristic of legislatures) but it 
is to secure for the Executive the confidence of the Legislature, 
together with its own united -working in policy. 

Now, as regards the future, we have before us tbe Reports of the 
various sub-Committees, all of them noted, together with your 
observations upon tliem. Tbe CTOvernment proposes at once to 
stxidy these very carefully in order to face the problems which thej?- 
present .to it. We have, for instance, sub-Committee No. .1, the 
aub-Cora,3)iittee presided over with such conspicuous ability by the 
Lord Chancellor, who, by that one act of service has "won for himself 
a g.reat place in yoni- hearts. That Report, rough wood, if I 
may say so, wood of very varying lengths, full of knot, s, full of 
difficulties in handling and using, innst he planed and fitted into a 
lop-ical and consistent structure, 

O . ■ ■ 

Sub-Committee No. IT lias endorsed the principle of fully repre- 
sentniive government in the Governors’ Provinces, subject to the 
retention by the Go'vernors of certain powers which ivere widely 
agreed -lo be necessary at this stage, 

Tlie M.i;norities snb-Committee I have already referred to. Y 
have not heard the last of u-s ingardingv that. As to the sub-Oom- 
luilffi.'.e on Burma, its findings have been noted, and the Government 
will pursue the decisions of that sub-Coinraittee ; separating 'Burma 
and making the necessary enquiries as to the conditions upon which 
■the sepuraiioli is to take place. 

Willi regard to the North-West I'’routier Province, which was 
the siibjec-t of siib-Cominiitee. No. V (that snb-Cominittee lias recom- 
mended the elevation of its status to that of a Governor’s Province, 
with a. constitution analagous to that of othtu' Governors’ 


Provinces imcier tlie new regime, biit witli the necessary iiiodiy 
fications aiwl adaptations to suit . the peculiar local coiiditioiis and 
reqiiirenientSj and with the necessary .financial adjiistmeiits with 
the Central G-overriment. 

Sub-Committee Ivo. VI, the Franchise snb-Conmiittee, recom- 
mended the setting-up of a Committee to work out specified 
problems, and that Committee will be set up. 

Snb-Coia.mitt6e No. YII dealt with Defence. That will be pro- 
ceeded with, and if it is .possible to put. into operation, without the 
delay that will be required in the bnildiiig’ up of the full constitu- 
tion," some of its parts by administration, w'e shall get into touch 
with the Government of India aild see how that can be done, I refer 
to such things, for instance, as the creation of a Military vSandliiirst 
in India. 

Sub-Coramittee No. VIII dealt with the Services, and affirin.ed 
the necessity of continuing to existing- members of the Services 
under- the new constitution the gnarantees which the present Act and 
the Eules framed under it give them, and has explored the position 
as regards the future. 

Sul)-Cominittee No. IX dealt with Sind, and adopted with two 
dissentients the principle that Sind should be formed into a separate 
ProviTu.-e, but left its feasibility for future decision after enquiry 
by an expert Ooraniittee into the financial problems involved. That 
also will be under taken, . . 

I need not go throngli any more details than that. These pledges 
I give yon, tliese statements .1 make, relate to administration ami to; 
the setrtng- up merely of the Committees . 

One or two of you who have had large experience in administra- 
tion have pressed upon us that under the existing G-overnment of 
India Act so.ine things of importance could be done by administra- 
tion, to bi-ing Indian administrative action more into accoi’d with 
the declarations made here than is the case to-day. We cannot 
eonmiit ourselves as to whether that is so or not, but we propose, in 
cnnsultatiou witli Indians of administrative exjuu-iiuice, io (*x])1oi-e 
that, and as the result of the exploration we shall i-ako action or 
otherwise. 

At this point I may tui-n to the very moving oj^peal made by Sii 
Tej Bahadur vSaprii to me iliis morning regarding an amnesty. It 
was a -wise and a moving a]>peal which, I can assure the ronferenc-e, 
lodges very naturally in my own heart. I should like ihis Con- 
ference to open a new chapter in the relations of India and oui-seites. 
If Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s appeal to India, as well as to us Is 
responded to in India, and civil quiet is proclaimed and assured. His 
Maje.sty's Govei'nnient will certainly not be backward in responding- 
to his plea, which is endorsed by so many of his colleagues Inu-e. 

Now that brings me to the question of what is to be dona tf^ 
completeyiir labours. We have agreed upon certain features of the 
constitiitiohf but the .successful launching of tbe cousritution 
depends sMll'updn very careful study ‘of conditions and structure. 
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I til ink it was Lord Peel who said that we were not s<i slioi-t-sio'hied 
and so self-centred as to be under tlie impression that the rmly 
successful constitutional machinery is that under ■which %s-e work 
ourselves. As a matter of fact, if you ask my opinion, I can guve 
3 ' 0 ii some very bad results of its woi-kiiig ! Therefore it is certainly 
not perfect. We have got the United States type; -we have a type 
which has been used in Japan, and w^hicli is of very great interest, 
especially in some of its lisjiects, if not in all. We have a type 
such, as was used in CTermaiiy before the war; we have o;ot French 
methods, and so on; and. in order that w'-e inay have all the world 
experience of working Leguslatures elected in different wa^cs and 
composed in different ways, we shall stiidi'" those. We have, as a 
.matter of fact, studied them, and we hope to get from that study 
ideas, suggestions, plans, fro.m rrhich. the new Indian Constitution 
can be benefited and made workable. Some conditions that have 
been attached to the working of the Constitution have been practi- 
cally agreed upon, they have become of the nature of problems that 
can quite easily be settled by a chairman’s ruling, or by a govern- 
ment decision, involving nO' principle and creating no friction. 
Others still require ivork, especially the open questions and the, notes 
of dissent made to the Report of , Com.m,ittee hfo. 1. There , is, for 
mstance, the place of the States, in the federation; the provision 
which must be made that the States in everything which they 
have not agreed to hand over to the federal authority have 
direct contact with the Crown. There is the composition of the 
Legislatures and Executives and some problems regarding practical 
working. There are the' problems of communities; and the various 
details of safeguarding. Now.T think I am right that so much work 
has been <]one u])on these questions that the time has come for ns to 
begin to try to draft soitiething, becaiise it is only when you begin 
‘io draft that you discover what you Lave overlooked ami what you 
have ]iot properly considered. ^Tow, this work must not be left to 
t]:ie biireauc.ra.cy in either country, but niiist be conducted on the 
direct responsibilitj' of the politician aided and guided by those 
admirably ec|iiipped servants of the State which hotli our civil 
.services conta,m. I hope, for instance, that in the further negc- 
tiations a,nd explorations vve are going to haye the great pleasure of 
v-oiiti.nuing' the parliamentary unity which has been maintai-ned 
with so much good feeling during the last ten weeks in llie v,*ork of 
this Conference. 

There is another important thing. One of the secrets of our 
sifccess thus far — in fact, I am Tiot a,t all sure it is not the main 
.secret — is the personal contacts that we have been, able to e.stablish 
and to keep goiiig. I hare had a good deal of experience of these 
Conferences* One week of a Conference produces more good than 
six months of diplomatic? correspondence. Let us get down to facts 
face to face; let us sit round the table; let each of us state our 
claims, state our hopes, state our f eai-s, state our expectations ; let 
each of us he candid, one to another, and, face to face there is 
an enormously better chance of an understanding and an ag'reement 
than under any other circumstances. I •wish to continue that eondi- 
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tion. Tliere are practical difficulties, as you know. Mueli work 
has still to be done in India of an educational and explanatory 
cliaracter. 

At this minute, after all tbe lieavy work we have had to under- 
take without remission during’ the whole day, and very often far 
into the night, you will understand me when I say that I am not in 
a position at this moment to tell you precisely the plan by which 
those negotiations are going to be continued and those personal 
contacts to be maintained. I mention that because I know that 
some of itiy friends place great store upon those points, and I want to 
assure you before you go home that I thoroughly agree with you 
regarding them, 

I propose to confer with the new Viceroy at once, who is arriving 
here in a few days, and tell him what has been done — my colleagues 
and myself, and I hope in this that I may include my Parliamentary 
colleagues as well as my Governmental colleagues — and agree to a 
plan which will satisfy the requirements wdiich I have just stated. 

At this point I will read to you the declaration which I am 
authorised to make by my colleagues of the Government.- 


The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for 
the Government of India should be placed upon Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to 
guarantee, during’ a period of transition the observance of certain 
obligations and to meet other special cir-oumstances, and also with 
such guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their poli- 
tical liberties and rights. 

In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the 
need.s of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of 
His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so 
framed aricl exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
through the new constitution to full responsibility for her own 
govenanent. 

His Majesty’s Government, whilst making this declaration, is 
aware that some of the conditions which are essential to the working 
of such a constitution as is contemplated, have not been finally 
settled, but it ]}elieves that as the result of the wmrk done, here, 
they have been hrouglit to a point whidi encourages the, lioiie that 
further negotiations, after this declaration, will be successful. 

His Majesty’s Government has taken note of the fact that the 
deliberations of the Conference have proceeded on the liasis. iU'ccpted 
by all pavtiovS, that the Central Government should he a ,Fc!lora.tion 
of all-India, embracung both the Indian States and Britisfi Tridin in 
a hi-cameral legislature. The precise form aud structure of th.e 
new Federal Government mmst be, determined after furtber dis- 
cussion with the Princes and representatives of British India. The 
range of subjects to he. committed to it will also require furtlmr 
•discussion, because the Federal Government will have autliority only 





in suck matters concerning the States as will he ceded by their 
lliilers in agreements made by them on entering into Federation. 
The connection of the States with the Federation will reniain subject 
to the basic principle 1;hat in regard to all matters not ceded by 
them to the Federation their relations wilT be with the Crown 
acting through the agency of the Viceroy. 

With a Legislature constituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to recognise the principle of the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. 

ITiider existing conditions the subjects of Defence and External 
Affairs will be reserved to the Governor-General, and arrangements 
will be made to place in his hands the powers necessary for the 
adniiiiistration of those subjects. Moreover, as the Governor-Generai 
must, as a last resort, be able in an emergency to maintain the 
tramjuillity of the State, and must similarly be responsible for the 
observanca of the constitutional rights of Minorities, he must be 
granted the necessary powers for these purposes. 

As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must 
necessarily be subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations incurred under the authority of the Seciutary 
of State and the maintenance unimpaired of the financial stability 
and credit of India. The Heport of the Federal Structure sub- 
Coinniittee indicates some ways of dealing with this subject iii- 
■ eluding a Reserve Bank, the service of loans, and Exchange policy, 
which, ill the view of His Majesty’s Government, will have to be 
provided for somehow in the new constitution. It is of vital interest 
to all pai'ties in India to accept the.se provisions, to maintain finan- 
cial coniidence. Subject to these provisioirs the Indian Govornnient 
W(iu]d have full financial responsibility fo!' the mefcbods of raising 
revouae and for the control of expenditure on non-reservod services. 

This v'ill mean that under existing conditions the Central Legis- 
lature and Executive will have some features of dualism which will 
have t{> bo fitted into the constitutional strud ure. 

Tl'.e provision of reserved powers is necessary in tlie eircuni- 
stanees and some such reservation has indeed been incidental to 
the diiyolopment of most free constitutions. But every caro must 
be taken 1o ])revent conditions arising which will neces.siiate their 
use. It is, for iiistance, undesirable that Ministers should trinst 
to the s])e(;ial powers of the Governor-General as a meaii.s of avoiding 
r(rsp()usibilitiGS which are properly their own, tints defeafiiiLg the 
deveio[)ment of responsible Government by bringing into use powers 
meant to lie in reserve and in the background. Let there be no 
mistake about that. ' : 

The Governors’ Provinces will be constituted on a basis of full 
resp*onsibility. Their Ministries will be taken from the Ijegislature 
and will Ite jointly responsible to it. The range of Provincial 
subjects will be so defined as to give them the greatest possible 
measure of self-government. The autliority of the Fesbunl Govej-n- 
ment wfili be limited to provisions retpiired to seem-e its adminis- 



tratioii of Federal subjects, aud so discharge its respoiisibility for 
subjects defined in the constitution as of all-India concern. 

There will he reserved to the Governor only that minimimi of 
special powers which is required in order to secure, in exceptional 
circumstances, the preservation of tranquillity, and to guarantee 
the maintenance of rights provided by Statute for the Public 
Services and minorities. 

Finally, His Majesty’s Government considers that the institution 
in the Provinces of responsible government requires both that the 
Legislatures should he enlarged, and that they should be based on a 
more liberal franchise. 

In framing the Constitution His Majesty’s Government considers 
that it will be its duty to insert provisions giiaranteeiiig to the 
various minorities, in addition to political representation, that 
difiereiices of religion, race, sect or caste, shall not themselTes 
constitute civic disabilities. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is the duty o:f the 
communities to come to an agreement amongst themselves on the 
points raised by the Minorities snb-Committee but not settled there. 
During the continuing negotiations such an agreement ought to be 
reached and the Government will continue to render what good 
offices it can to help to secure that end, as it is anxious not onh* that 
no delay should take place in putting the new Constitution, into 
operation, but that it should start uvith the good-will and confidence 
of all the communities concerned. 

The various sub-Comniittees which have been studying the more 
important piunciples of a Constitiition which would meet Indiasi 
conditions have surveyed a considerable pai‘t of the structure in 
detail and the still unsettled points have been advanced a good way 
to an agTeeiiient. His Majesty’s (tove,i‘n.!;nent, .however, in view of 
the character of the Conference and of the limited time at its disposal 
in Ijoiulon, has deejoed it advisable fo susiamd its work at this 
point, so lliat I.ndian opinion may be. consulted npon, tlm work done, 
and (’xpedients considered for ovej'coming tlio diHic.ni-iies which have 
been raised. His Majesty’s Coveriuneni will consider, without 
delay, a plan by whinli oun co-operation may Ite cojitinned so that 
the results of our (‘onijdeted woifc may ])e seen iij a new Indian. 
Coiistit)ition. If, in the meantime, there is a resjjonse to the 
Yi<‘eroy’s appeal to those engaged at prese.nt in civil disobedience, 
and others wish to co-operate on the general lines of this dcM'laration, 
ste]j3 will he taken to enlist their services. • 

I must convey to you all on behalf of the Government its heaily 
appreHation of the services you have rendered not only to India hut 
to this country, by coming here and engugijig in these personal 
negotiations. Personal conta(!t is the best way (tf removing those 
unfortunate differences and misimdei‘standing.s which too many 
people on both sides have been engendering between us in recent 
years. A mutual understanding of intention and difficulty, gained 
under such conditions as haye prevailed here, is by far the'beM. way 
for diseoyering ways and means of settling differeirces and satisfying 
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ciainis. His Ma/jesty’s CTOvermneiit will strive, to M'rnre siieli an 
amoiiiLt of a£>TeeiQ.e3it as will enable the new Conslitniiori to be 
passed tliroii,G'ii the British Parliament and to be put into operation 
with the active good-will of the people of both countries. 


xind now, my friends, we go our various W'ays. Our ten weeks of 
valuable co-operation and pleasant eompaiiionship and friendship 
.are ended. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn said, I think, that he hoped he was 
leaving England with friendly memories behind liiin. I can asslI,r£^ 
yon that, that is not only true of Sir Tej, it is true of you all, and I 
■can only hope that the memories you are taking away of ns are 
equally pleasant, equally happy, and will he held equally precious 
to you as I'our memories will be to us. 

I pray tliat our contacts and our negotiations may be continuecl 
though ‘‘ oceans divide ns and a realm, of seas.” I hope yon will 
go back and tell your co-patriots what yon have found. Yon may 
have to disagree sometimes and somewhere with the- letter of what 
has been written. I hope yon wdil never have to disagree with the 
spirit in which j'-oii have been met. 

Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by our labours 
together India will come to possess the only thing which she now 
lacks to give her the status of a Dominion amongst the British 
■Conimomvealth of Yations— -wdiat she now lacks for that--the 
responsibilities and the cares, the hnrdens and the difficnlties, but 
the pride and the honour of responsible self-government. 


H.I-J. Tlie Maharaja of Patiala: Mr. Prime Minisfer, in iny 
•capacity as Chancellor of the Ghamher of Princes, as well as in my 
capacity as a Ruling Prince, I should like to convey to you and 
tlirongli you to His Majesty’s CTOvernment, my deep appreeiatioii 
of the efforts which have resulted in the declaration which wtv have 
just .heard., 

From the outset of this Conference I am sure that w'e all have 
been coiisciotis of the friendly character of the atmosphere in aliiel! 
we have worked and the earnest desire of the por>pl{' of (’ireut 
Britain to xmderstand and appreciate the poiids of view of every 
interest here repTeseiited. It is not for me to say how speedily t.{ie 
stotesiuaulike pronoiiiicement tvhich jmii luive j iisi made will 
appease the troubled heart of British India, hut on behalf of ihe 
. Indian States — -and X ant sure I am speaking for my hroiher Princes 
as well as for 33)y5elf---I say that Xiis Majesty's (bj^a'nnnouT may 
rely to the utmost upon our loyal and wlnde-hoaried (•o- 0 [)crati{)n. 

I am happy to think that we of the Indian Biates have been 
privileged to contribute our small quota to the measure of success 
which the Conference has achieved,; and I should like to express 
■our grateful thanks to those' who have voiced their appreciation of 
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onr work in terms so generous. It only remains, Mr. Prime' 
Minister, for me to tliank you and the menihers of your Goveriiiueiit 
for tB,e manner in which you have g-iiided this Conference, and to 
express my earnest hope that the conclusions we liavo readunl. 
tentative as they are, will redound to the welfare, alike C).f ihe' 
Empire, of British India, and of the people of tlu* Indian Statics. 

llow that the first fdi a pier of the yreai, 
Indian constitutional drama is closed, I rise to express on h.elmlf 
of my hrethreii of the British. Indian Delegation our gTatefiil 
acknowledgment of the far-sighted statesmanship , the spirit of 
sympathetic co-operation which you, Mr. Prime Minister, and your 
colleagues of the Lahour Party, as well as the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Delegatinns, represeTiting’ the three great political parties in thfr 
British Parliament, have displayed ilirougliout our deh'berafiiiim 
in the meetings of the Committees as well as in the Plemny Si I tings 
of the Conference itself. 

When the remaining chapters of this great ilraina come to Isc 
written in India, I am confident that the spirit, which, has a]>tK=aro.d 
in so little a time will continue to insitiis^ all tlm actors in t.his 
drama; ati.d wlum finally in due course of time the last (‘)!aj)ler is 
closed, T trust and jiraj?’ that the drama will assimio a slmpe which 
will not only ])lease the hearts of that great audience, the civilised 
world, before whose critical eyes it is tf) bo perfVu-med, bnt rvill also 
bring lurjjpiness and conteutnleut to all the actors wlio take purf in 
it. No constitutional drama can achieve any measure of success 
unless and until it brings to the. actors in it (hat l!ai}pino,ss and 
conteninierit which is the aim of all constilnlions. Thcjj India will 
rise to her full .stature, an equal f)arti)or in ilo* Britisl! (uianau;- 
wealth of .Naiioiis as one of His Majesiy’s Donniiioiis not only 1o the 
incalculable happiness and contentment, of its vast ponulalio!i, i>ui. 
also to the honotlt and immense strength of (he Bi-iti.sli Comnooi- 
wealth itself. 

Sii', from ihe day w'e landed on this shore you and yuur col- 
leagues ns well as the leaders of the other tw'o great parting in ihr* 
British Purliarnent, as well as innumerable lujsfs and linsios-rs in 
this great Medropolis who have extended to us lavish ho.s])ita]ity, 
the memory of which will abide witli us for many years to come. 
Thi,s Hound Talde Conference, togMher with all its attendant social 
intercourse, ha.s bj'aught India and England nnudi closer Logeilqm 
than they have ever been before, (rod grant tbat the 7iew con('«)rd 
which arises from to-day will grotv in sincerity and strength to the 
mutual benefi.t of the two countries and to the incalculable gootl of 
humanity at lai’ge. 

Mr. Sastfi : Mr. Prime Minister, ' I have great pleasure in 
repeating the acknowledgments cordially rmide by Sir Muhammad 
Shafi of the abundant hospitality and courtesy that we have enjoyed 
during our stay here; but we have also- had at yoin* hands what at 
one tipae we were diffident in .expecting, a readiness to appreciate- 
our point pfyiew, n generosity in understanding our difficulties, and 
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u i)iTu;<i“?t!iiiilo<l sk.'ie^iuaiislnp iu ni-! ;<S|>i ra > v, liicli 

liisve not sur|rri)^(>4.l but f>'lail{}eneu our liofuis aiol liSifuI llu-ia 

with, .yrai-ituilo. Mr. Prime Miuisteiy tbo wrak t yr-ur 
we have aecoinpiislio*! liere-is of gToai ■ninyiuiojla. 'llie 
wliolo world #eeii interested in oiir siieoess. Von huvo ’otHoi, 
Sd'. if a '-omowbat Imrsh (and a paradox irn ! rnt>f;u)li<rr -may f-io 
uilow'-il ute on this o(H*a.siop), a vuliant soldiei’ nj' f,H-arr. th: ynar 
Irroast ii-v vi.-!o7i nuiny pri^ses uml .mosla-': in this |.;;rkii!' ‘.-.nr: 

but Ijelievo, rno if this, onr work, 'oses tl!ron|*‘h nml sec- ii< ccmsmO" 
i 7 uitiori, -wbicli F lio[)e nruier (nod’s [)rovide7o‘o ii \vi]i, iiooi m; will 
liave won the Victoria (b‘uss of pt'aoe. 

It is only tiu' first and hardesi part of omr iask Ihal i-. .\cr. A 
good detd is to follow, scarcely less arduons and .scarcely less Oi.viiig', 
on Lotb sides of tire water* Tliis sclieine of ours, a i him bra fed in 
the derb-ii'atioji tliat yon liaTe j list made, has, i ioake no dfinbt, 
many iTiends and many critics. Most of those Iriemls at the pre.stait 
moment iire perbaps Inkeivarm, wliile of tbe critics ar<' candid 

to a degree: but when go bvack to India this scheme must Hud 
cluim pious and advocates, conviuced of their ean=e and willing to 
brave risks in its spread throughout tlu'i country. I make, no <!oubt 
that it is amongst us hero, wIjo have helped to .shape tit is constitu- 
tion, that we must look for its best and mosf eouviiiced cliampmus: 
and may I say that it is not only on this side, but it is on the. other 
side also, that tbe cause must look for advoc.ae.y. VYe. wa.iit Princes- 
of India, c.hiefs and ruling powers of that, great country- — we want 
that amongst you, too, we should hud men soniewlint made for this 
Indian federation, men. wlio like Don Quixote will go fort.ii to do 
battle for it regardless of what may be said around them, of \vhat 
tongme may utter, or 2 ien may write, but i-es<')Ived bo risk everything 
— life, limb, and wealth, — in the pursuit of tlii.s great ideal. You 
hove shown magnificent foresight, jiersistence and statesmanship in 
bringing the idea into Pray go on with it, and when you go 

b:.(ck to India convince the lesser Prince.s of your own Oi-der that 
Federation is in their interests, and that under it they will in due 
time find tlie fruition of their hopes. Also I j>ray you with all my 
Iieart, oi! behalf of those subjects who to-day are looking to this Con- 
fereneo for their redemption, to come along' and ado^it institutions 
for their welfare and their contentment. Also I pray you with a.ll 
my heart, on behalf of those subjects wdio to-day are looking to this 
Conference for their redemption, to come along; and adojit imstitu- 
tion??,for their welfare and their contentment — ^not, perhajis, an 
exact reju-oduction of British institutions, but institutions adajited 
by your wisdom, by your traditional knowledge and by your care for 
the peoples, t-o their ca})acity, calculated to bring them forward to 
an ajipreciation of that full citizenship wivich we and they alike,. 
under your care and 2 )rotection, hope soon to enjoy as the subjects 
of Federal India. 

Begum Shah Nawaz: Mr. Prime Minister, your momentous and 
historic. Twords are ringing -in my eats, and your message to my 
motherland, worded as it has been in such wdse and gracious Ian- 
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giuui'o, lilts SO iloojily touo’.od my lieiu't tUat woi'ils fail to oxprfs,- my 
fepliiisis. 1 (‘oiio'rfituliitp you, Sir, tho moiuLors of your iUiyowi- 
meni, us well as the rneinlievs of ilie oilier t\vo yreat jmlMirul uuf tits 
in Euyliuid on yoiii' wise defision and liold -^atesmansui]* ii 

name, Sii*, will not only lie written iii letter,, o^rold but will yo 
down if* Listojy as tlie name of oim win* Icnev' how lo (‘ombiue 
staie.'^n uni .ship witli wisdom and fideiidshij). Tin' ai inonumt I'lir 
wlfieli we iiave waited .-o loni*’ has ai'rived, and, ks to yt*iu rbe 
greatest i'rimul of my eoinitry, to-day we stand betoie ihe dawn of a 
nmo era — an era which will be remeinliered always for this w(*nder~ 
ful achievement *0 having nailed Engdand and fndia in an ever- 
lasting link of comradeshi]) and friendship. 

Sir, history will record that when India came to ask, I'lngland 
knew how to give in the manner of a groat nation. The gavatesi, 
snc<‘e,sa of this country lies not only in the achievement of so mncli 
in so short a time, hut in the removal of that mistrust, that 
suspicion which was pre.sent iu eveiw tnind. 'We came with mis- 
givings, we are- going hack with a wealth of confidence and trust. 
The free exchange of ideas, and the pej'sonal contact produced by 
irsittiiig’ around one table on an equiil platfoian ha.s been ihe means 
■of creating an atmosphere of mutual co-operation and trust and 
good-will. I congratulate both England and India on this great 
•achiev6ment,^and I congratulate you, most heartily, Sir, on its 
sucoe.ss. ' . ■ ’ / * ' - ' ' , - , ‘ 

May I you, Sir,' to convey our best thanks to His Majesty 
the lung Emperor and oux*.. Beloved ' Queen Empress for their 
•generous messages and sympathetic interests and kind hospitality. 
It has been our greate.st Imppiness to have had this opportunity of 
basking in the sunshine of their presence. We. tliank all the British 
nation for their kind ho,s]»itality, help and sympathy; tlie warmt.h 
of our siumy skies which ha.s been lacking in the cold atmosjilmre of 
London has been more than snpjilied ' y tlie wai-mth of Ihe wideome 
jwhieh has been accorded to us. In. ihe wis> ^’"■ord.s of the L(*rd 
Chancellor, a seed was sown, a noble jdant has grown, and it is .for 
ns to provide a suitable soil for this plant lo grow from day to day 
until at last it becomes a great big tree with green and shady 
branches so “'that all may take shelter undei them, Hf>w eiui tlmt 
be achieved? — thi-ough unity alone. 

Let us, then, be and doing, 

"With a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

. Ticarn to labour aucl to wait. 



